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Ko  one  can  realize  more  yividlj  than  I  do,  that  the  History  through  whose  pages  our 
great-grand-^hildren  will  contemplate  the  momentous  straggle  whereof  this  country  has 
recently  been  and  still  is  the  arena,  will  not  and  cannot  now  be  written ;  and  that  its  author 
must  give  to  the  patient,  careful,  critical  study  of  innumerable  documents  and  letters,  an 
amount  of  time  and  thought  which  I  could  not  have  commandedi  unless  I  had  been  able  to  de- 
vote years,  instead  of  months  only,  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  I  know,  at  least,  what 
'HisStoTj  is,  and  how  it  must  be  made ;  I  know  how  very  far  this  work  must  fall  short  of  the 
lofty  ideaL  If  any  of  my  numerous  fellow-laborers  in  this  field  is  deluded  with  the  notion 
that  he  has  written  the  history  of  our  gigantic  civil  war,  /,  certainly,  am  free  from  like  hallu* 
cination. 

What  I  have  aimed  to  do,  is  so  to  arrange  the  material  facts,  and  so  to  embody  the  more 
essential  documents,  or  parts  of  documents,  illustrating  those  facts,  that  the  attentive,  Intel* 
ligent  reader  may  learn  from  this  work  not  only  what  were  the  leading  incidents  of  our 
civil  war,  but  its  causes,  incitements,  and  the  inevitable  sequence  whereby  ideas  proved 
the  germ  of  events.  I  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  of  this  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  antagonisms 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  heterogeneous  institutions ; — ^that  ours  was  indeed  *  an 
irrepressible  conflict,'  which  might  have  been  precipitated  or  postponed,  but  could  by  no 
means  have  been  prevented  ;->that  the  successive  'compromises,'  whereby  it  was  so  long 
put  ofl^  were— however  intended — deplorable  mistakes,  detrimental  to  our  National  charac- 
ter;— that  we  ought— so  early,  at  leasts  as  1819 — ^to  have  definitively  and  conclusively  estab- 
fished  the  right  of  the  constitutional  m^ority  to  shi^e  our  National  policy  according  to 
ihdr  setUed  convictions,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  as  legally  expounded  and  applied. 
Had  the  m^ority  then  stood  firm,  they  would  have  precluded  the  waste  of  thousands  of 
minions  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  generous  blood. 

I  presume  this  work  goes  farther  back,  and  devotes  more  attention  to  the  remoter,  more 
recondite  causes  of  our  civil  strife,  than  any  rivaL  At  all  events,  I  have  aimed  to  give  a  full 
and  fiur,  though  necessarily  condensed,  view  of  all  that  impelled  to  our  desperate  struggle. 
I  have  so  often  heard  or  read  this  demurrer— "You  Abolitionists  begin  with  Secession,  or 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  slurring  over  aU  that  you  had  done,  through  a  series  of  years, 
to  provoke  the  South  to  hostilities,''  that  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  that  objection  fairly 
and  fully.  If  I  have  £siled  to  dig  down  to  the  foundations,  the  defect  fiows  from  lack  of 
capacity  or  deficiency  of  perception  in  the  author  4  for  he  has  intentiy  purposed  and  aimed 
to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

I  have  made  frequent  and  copious  citations  from  letters,  speeches,  messages,  and  other 
documents,  many  of  which  have  not  the  merit  of  rarity;  nutinly  because  I  could  only  thus 
present  the  views  of  political  antagonists  in  terms  which  they  must  recognize  and  respect 
as  authentic.  In  an  age  of  passionate  controversy,  few  are  capable  even  of  stating  an 
opponent's  position  in  language  that  he  will  admit  to  be  accurate  and  fair.  And  there  are 
thousands  who  cannot  to-day  realize  that  they  ever  held  opinions  and  accepted  dogmas  to 
which  they  unhedtatingly  subscribed  less  than  ten  years  ago.    There  is,  then^  but  one  safe 
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and  Just  waj  to  deal  witih  the  tenets  and  positions  from  timeio  time  held  bj  contending 
parties — ^this,  namely :  to  cite  fully  and  fairly  from  the  *■  platforms*  and  other  formal  decla- 
rations of  sentiment  put  forth  by  each ;  or  (in  the  absence  of  these)  from  the  speeches,  mes- 
sages, and  other  authentic  utterances,  of  their  accepted,  recognized  chiefs.  This  I  have  con- 
stantly and  very  freely  done  throughout  this  volume.  Eegarding  the  progress  of  Opinion 
toward  absolute,  universal  Justice,  as  the  one  great  end  which  hallows  effort  and  recom- 
penses sacrifice,  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  clearly,  not  only  what  my  countrymen,  at 
different  times,  have  done,  but  what  the  great  parties  into  which  they  are  or  have  been 
divided  have  believed  and  affirmed,  with  regard  more  especially  to  Human  Slavery,  and  its 
rights  and  privileges  in  our  Union.  And,  however  imperfectly  my  task  may  have  been 
performed,  I  believe  that  no  preexisting  work  has  so  fully  and  consistently  exhibited  the 
influences  of  Slavery  in  molding  the  opinions  of  our  people,  as  well  as  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  our  country. 

To  the  future  historian,  much  will  be  very  easy  that  now  is  difficult ;  as  much  will  in  his 
day  be  lucid  which  is  now  obscure ;  and  he  may  take  for  granted,  and  dispatch  in  a  sen- 
tence, truths  that  have  now  to  be  establi^ed  by  pains- taking  research  and  elaborate  citation. 
But  it  is  by  the  fiuthful  fulfillment  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  his  predecessors,  that  his 
labors  will  be  lightened  and  his  averments  rendered  concise,  positive,  and  correct.  Our 
work,  well  done,  will  render  his  task  easy,  while  increasing  the  value  of  its  fruits. 

Some  ancient  historians  favor  their  readers  with  speeches  of  generals  and  chiefs  to  their 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  on  other  memorable  occasions;  which,  however  charac- 
teristic and  fitting,  are  often  of  questionable  authenticity.  Modern  history  draws  on  am- 
pler resources,  and  knows  that  its  materials  are  seldom  apocryphaL  What  Franklin, 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Laurens,  the  Pinokneys,  Marshall,  Jackson,  C9ay,  Oalhoun, 
Webster,  etc.,  etc,  have  fit>m  time  to  time  propounded  as  to  the  nature  and  elemaits  of  our 
Federal  pact,  the  right  or  wrong  of  Secession,  the  extension  or  restriction  of  Slavery  under 
our  National  flag,  etc.,  etc.,  is  on  record ;  and  we  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
its  precise  terms  as  well  as  its  general  purport.  We  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  patriot  sages  and  heroes  who  made  us  a  nation,  and  listen  to  their  well- 
weighed  utterances  as  if  they  moved  in  life  among  us  to-day.  Not  to  have  cited  them  in 
exposore  and  condemnation  of  the  novelties  that  have  so  fearfolly  distnrbed  our  peace, 
would  have  been  to  slight  and  ignore  some  of  the  noblest  lessons  ever  given  by  wisdom  and 
virtae  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  recognize  more  friUy  than  has  been  usual  the  legitimate  position 
and  necessary  influence  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  our  day  in  the  discussion  and  decision 
of  the  great  and  grave  questions  from  time  to  time  arising  among  us.  To-day,  the  history 
of  our  country  is  found  recorded  in  the  columns  of  her  journals  more  fnlly,  promptiy, 
vividly,  than  elsewhere.  More  and  more  is  this  becoming  the  case  with  other  countries 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  A  history  which  takes  no  account  of  what  was  said  by 
the  Press  in  memorable  emergencies  befits  an  earlier  age  than  ours. 

As  my  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  invention  of  any  facts,  I  must,  of  course,  in  narra- 
ting the  events  of  the  war,  draw  largely  from  sources  common  to  all  writers  on  this  theme, 
l»at  especially  from  The  BebeXUtm  Beeord  of  Mr.  Frank  Moore,  wherein  the  documents  eluci- 
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dadng  our  great  straggle  are,  in  good  part,  preaerved.  Perhaps  the  eveats  of  no  former 
war  were  ever  bo  taHlj  and  promptly  embodied  in  a  single  work  as  are  those  of  onr  great 
contest  in  The  Beeord^  which  must  prove  th'e  generous  fountain  whence  ail  ftitore  historiaDS 
of  onr  conntrj  may  draw  at  wilL  Bat  I  am  also  considerably  indebted  to  Hr.  OrviUe  J. 
Victor's  HUtory  of  the  Southern  Rebellion^  wherein  is  embodied  much  valuable,  important, 
and  interesting  material  not  contained  in  The  Record,  I  shall  doubtless  appear  to  have 
made  more  use  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard's  Southern  History  qf  the  War;  which  I  have 
often  cited,  and  shall  continue  to  cite,  for  peculiar  reasons.  Its  author  is  so  hot-headed  a 
devotee  of  Slavery  and  the  Rebellion,  that  nothing  which  seems  to  f&vor  that  side  is  too 
marvelous  for  his  deglutition ;  so  that,  if  he  were  told  that  a  single  Confederate  had  con- 
strained a  Union  regiment  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  he  would  swallow  it, 
without  scrutiny  or  doubt.  His  work,  therefore,  is  utterly  untrustworthy  as  a  whole ;  yet, 
in  certain  aspects,  it  has  great  value.  He  is  so  headlong  and  unquestioning  a  believer  in 
the  Confederacy,  that  he  never  dreams  of  concealing  or  disavowing  the  fundamental  ideas 
whereon  it  is  based ;  it  is  precisely  because  it  stands  and  strikes  for  Slavery  that  he  loves 
and  glories  in  the  Confederate  cause.  Then  his  statements  of  the  numbers  engaged  or  of 
the  losses  on  either  side  are  valuable  in  one  aspect :  You  know  that  he  never  overstates 
the  strength  nor  the  losses  of  the  Confederates ;  while  he  seems,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  had  access  to  official  reports  and  other  documents  which  have  not  been  seen  this  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Hence  the  use  I  have  made,  and  shall  doubtless  continue  to  make,  of 
his  work.  But  I  trust  that  it  has  been  fhrther  serviceable  to  me,  in  putting  me  on  my 
guard  against  those  monstrous  exaggerations  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  them  with 
which  weak,  incompetent,  and  worsted  commanders  habitually  excuse,  or  seek  to  cover  up, 
ihear  faHurea,  defeats,  and  losses. 

I  have  not  found,  and  do  not  expect  to  find,  room  for  biographic  accoxmts  of  the  gene- 
rals and  other  commanders  who  figure  in  our  great  struggle,  whether  those  who  have  hon- 
ored and  blessed  or  those  who  have  betrayed  and  shamed  their  country.  To  have  admit- 
ted these  would  have  been  to  expand  my  work  inevitably  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
By  nature  little  inclined  to  man-worship,  and  valuing  individuals  only  as  the  promoters  of 
measures,  the  exponents  of  ideas,  I  have  dealt  with  personal  careers  only  when  they  clearly 
exhibited  some  phase  of  our  National  character,  elucidated  the  state  of  contemporary  opinion, 
or  palpably  and  powerftdly  modified  our  National  destinies.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Eli  Whit- 
ney, Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Bei^amin  Lundy,  Elijah  P.  Love- 
Joy,  John  Brown — ^men  differing  most  widely  in  intellectual  caliber  as  well  as  in  aspira- 
tions, instincts,  convictions,  and  purposes — ^may  fairly  be  regarded  as,  in  their  several 
q>h6re8,  representative  Americans,  each  of  whom  in  some  sense  contributed  to  lay  the 
train  which  we  have  seen  fired  by  the  Secessionists  of  our  day  with  so  magnificent  a 
pyrotechnic  display,  so  miQestio  a  resulting  conflagration;  and  of  these,  accordingly,  some 
notion  may  be  acquired  firom  the  following  pages ;  while,  of  our  generals  and  commodores, 
the  miniature  Portraits  contiuned  in  these  volumes,  and  the  record  of  their  respective 
achievements,  are  all  that  I  can  give.  So  many  battles,  sieges,  marches,  campaigns,  etc., 
remain  to  be  narrated,  that — ample  as  this  work  would  seem  to  be,  and  capacious  as  are  its 
pages — a  naked  record  of  the  remaining  events  of  the  war,  especially  should  it  be  protracted 
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for  a  fioll  jear  more,  wiU  test  to  the  utmost  mj  power  of  condensation  to  conclude  the  work 
in  another  volame  of  the  generous  amplitnde  of  this. 

My  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts :  I.  How  we  got  into  the  War  for  the 
Union  ;  and  II.  Poto  we  get  out  of  it.  I  have  respected  this  division  in  my  cast  of  the 
present  work,  and  submit  this  volume  as  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  former  of  these 
problems,  hoping  to  be  at  least  equally  satisfactory  in  my  treatment  of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  eliminate  from  the  million  facts  that  seemed  important 
in  their  day  and  sphere  respectively,  the  two  or  three  thousand  that  have  an  abiding  and 
general  interest,  presenting  these  in  their  due  proportions,  and  with  their  proper  relative 
emphasis.  Any  success  in  this  task  must,  of  course,  be  comparative  and  approximate ;  and  no 
historical  work  ever  was  or  will  be  written  whereof  a  well-informed  and  competent  critic 
might  not  forcibly  say,  ^  Why  was  this  fact  stated  and  that  omitted  ?  Why  give  a  page  to 
this  occurrence,  and  ignore  that,  which  was  of  at  least  equal  consequence?  Why  praise  the 
achievement  of  A,  yet  pass  over  that  of  B,  which  was  equally  meritorious  and  important  f 
But,  especially  in  dealing  with  events  so  fresh  and  recent  as  those  of  our  great  convulsion, 
must  the  historian  expose  himself  to  such  strictures.  Time,  with  its  unerring  perspec- 
tive, reduces  every  incident  to  its  true  proportions ;  so  that  we  are  no  longer  liable  to  mis- 
conceptions and  apprehensions  which  were  once  natural  and  all  but  universal.  We  know, 
beyond  question,  that  Braddock's  defeat  and  death  before  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  not  the  im- 
portance which  they  seemed  to  wear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  of  them  within  the 
month  after  their  occurrence ;  that  Bunker  Hill,  though  tactically  a  defeat,  was  practically  a 
triumph  to  the  arms  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers;  that  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
exerted  bnt  little  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  that  little  of  questionable  be- 
neficence ;  and  that  ^fillibusterism,*  so  called,  since  its  first  brilliant  achievement  yi  wrest- 
ing Texas  from  Mexico  and  annexing  her  to  this  country,  though  attempting  much,  has 
accomplished  very  little,  toward  the  diffosion  either  of  Freedom  or  Slavery.  And  so,  much 
that  now  seems  of  momentous  consequence  will  doubtless  have  shrunk,  a  century  hence,  to 
very  moderate  dimensions,  or  perhaps  been  forgotten  altogether. 

The  volume  which  is  to  conclude  this  work  cannot,  of  course,  appear  till  some  time  after 
the  dose  of  the  contest ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  at  least  double  the  time 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  devote  to  this.  I  shall  labor  constantly  to  guard  against  Mr.  Pol- 
lard^s  chief  error — that  of  supposing  that  all  the  heroism,  devotednesa,  humanity,  chivalry, 
evinced  in  the  contest,  were  displayed  on  one  side;  all  the  cowardice,  ferocity,  cmelty, 
rapacity,  and  general  depravity,  on  the  other.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  and  as  such  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that,  while  this  war  has  been  signalized  by  some  deeds  disgraceM 
to  human  nature,  the  general  behavior  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  has  been  calculated 
to  do  honor  even  to  the  men  who,  though  fearfully  misguided,  are  still  our  countrymen, 
and  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  American  name. 

That  the  issue  of  this  terrible  contest  may  be  such  as  Gk>d,  in  His  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, shall  deem  most  directly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  our  race  in  knowledge,  virtne, 
liberty,  and  consequent  happiness,  is  not  more  the  fervent  aspiration,  than  it  is  the  conso- 
ling and  steadfast  faith,  of  H.  G. 
Ksw  ToBE^  AprU  10,  1864. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONFLICT. 


OUR     OOUNTET. 


Thb  United  States  of  America, 
whose  independence,  won  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Beyolution,  was 
tardily  and  reluctantly  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  80th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  contained  at  that  time  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  Three 
Millions,  of  whom  half  a  million 
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mainly  settled  upon  and  around  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  which  ir- 
r^ularly  indent  the  western  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  to  that  of  the 
Altamaha.  The  extent  of  the  settle- 
ments inland  from  the  coast  may  have 
averaged  a  hundred  miles,  although 
there  were  many  points  at  which  the 
primitive  forest  still  looked  off  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
Nominally,  and  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  civilized  nations, 
the  territories  of  the  Oonfederation 
stretched  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  northward,  as  now,  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  givh;ig  a  total  area  of  a  little 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  At  several  inviting 
localities,  the  ^^  clearings"  were  push- 
3 


ed  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, to  the  bases  and  more  fertile 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  settlements  quite  beyond  that 
formidable  but  not  impassable  barrier, 
mainly  in  that  portion  of  Virginia 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  steam,  of  ca- 
nals, and  even  of  tolerable  highways, 
and  with  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi held  and  sealed  by  a  jealous 
and  not  very  friendly  foreign  power, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Illinois,  the 
Wabash,  and  even  of  the  Ohio  itself^ 
were  scarcely  habitable  for  civilized 
communities.  No  staple  that  their 
pioneer  population  would  be  likely, 
for  many  years,  to  produce,  could  be 
sold  on  the  sea-board  for  the  cost 
of  its  transportation,  even  from  the 
site  whereon  Cincinnati  has  since 
been  founded  and  built,  much  less 
from  that  of  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
The  delicate,  costly  fabrics  of  Europe, 
and  even  of  Asia,  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  newest  and  most  inland 
settlement  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  at  which  they  would*  there  be 
eagerly  bought;  but  when  the  few 
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ooins  which  the  setders  had  taken 
with  them  in  their  journey  of  emi- 
gration had  been  exhausted,  there 
was  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay 
for  these  costly  luxuries ;  and  debt, 
embarrassment,  bankruptcy,  were  the 
inevitable  results.  A  people  clothed 
in  skins,  living  on  the  products  of  the 
chase  and  the  spontaneous  abund- 
ance of  nature,  might  maintain  ex- 
istence and  a  rude  social  organization 
amid  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies 
of  the  Great  Valley ;  any  other  must 
have  experienced  striking  alterna- 
tions of  factitious  prosperity  and  uni- 
versal distress ;  seeing  its  villages  and 
commercial  depots  rise,  flourish,  and 
decay,  after  the  manner  of  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  its  rural  population  con- 
stantly hunted  by  debt  and  disaster 
to  new  and  still  newer  locations. 
The  Great  West  of  to-day  owes  its 
unequaled  growth  and  progress, 
its  population,  productiveness,  and 
wealth,  primarily,  to  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  by  which 
its  development  was  rendered  possi- 
ble ;  but  more  immediately  and  pal- 
pably to  the  sagacity  and  statesman- 
ship of  Jefferson,  the  purchaser  of 
Louisiana ;  to  the  genius  of  Fitch  and 
Fulton,  the  projector  and  achiever, 
respectively,  of  steam-navigation ;  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  early,  unswerv- 
ing, and  successful  champion  of  artifi- 
cial inland  navigation ;  and  to  Henry 
Clay,  the  eminent,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  diversification 
of  our  !National  Industry  through  the 
Protection  of  Home  Manufactures. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  infancy  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  the  thirteen  original  or  Atlantic 
States,  were  less  formidable,  but  kin- 
dred, and  not  less  real  Our  fathers 
emei^ged  from  their  arduous,  protract- 


ed, desolating  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, rich,  indeed,  in  hope,  but  poor  in 
worldly  goods.  Their  country  had, 
for  seven  years,  been  traversed  and 
wasted  by  contending  armies,  almost 
from  end  to  end.  Cities  and  villages 
had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Habitations 
had  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 
Farms,  stripped  of  their  fences,  and 
deserted  by  their  owners,  had  for 
years  produced  only  weeds.  Camp 
fevers,  with  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  war,  had  destroyed  many 
more  than  the  sword ;  and  all  alike 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  most 
effective  and  valuable  part  of  a  pop- 
ulation, always,  as  yet,  quite  inade- 
quate. Cripples  and  invalids,  melan- 
choly mementoes  of  the  yet  recent 
struggle,  abounded  in  every  village 
and  township.  Habits  of  industry 
had  been  unsettled  and  destroyed  by 
the  anxieties  and  uncertainties  of 
war.  The  gold  and  silver  of  ante- 
revolutionary  days  had  crossed  the 
ocean  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
munitions.  The  Continental  paper, 
which  for  a  time  more  than  supplied 
(in  volume)  its  place,  had  become 
utterly  worthless.  In  the  absence  of 
a  tariff,  which  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress lacked  power  to  impose,  our 
ports,  immediately  after  peace,  were 
glutted  with  foreign  luxuries — gew- 
gaws which  our  people  were  eager 
enough  to  buy,  but  for  which  they 
soon  found  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  pay.  They  were  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  people,  and  their 
products,  save  only  Tobacco  and  In- 
digo, were  not  wanted  by  the  Old 
World,  and  found  but  a  very  restrict- 
ed and  inconsiderable  market  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  trade  was 
closely  monopolized  by  the  nations 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
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Indian  Com  and  Potatoes,  the  two 
principal  edibles  for  which  the  poor 
of  the  Old  World  are  largely  indebt- 
ed to  America,  were  consumed  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  not  at  all 
imported,  bj  the  people  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  wheat-prodndng 
capacity  of  onr  soil,  at  first  unsur- 
passed, was  soon  exhausted  by  the 
nnskillfiil  and  thriftless  cultivation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Though 
one-third  of  the  labor  of  the  country 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  cutting 
of  timber,  the  axe-helve  was  but  a 
padding-stick;  while  the  plow  was 
a  mde  structure  of  wood,  clumsily 
pointed  and  shielded  with  iron.  A 
thousand  bushels  of  com  (maize)  are 
now  grown  on  our  western  prairie^  at 
a  cost  of  fewer  days'  labor  than  were 
required  for  the  production  of  a  hun- 
dred in  New  York  or  New  England 
eighty  years  ago.  And,  though  the 
settlements  of  that  day  were  nearly 
aQ  within  a  hundred  miles  of  tide- 
water, the  cost  of  transporting  bulky 
staples,  for  even  that  distance,  over 
the  execrable  roads  that  then  existed, 
was  about  equal  to  the  present  charge 
for  transportation  from  Illinois  to 
New  York.  Industry  was  paralyzed 
by  the  absence  or  uncertainty  of  mar- 
kets. Idleness  tempted  to  dissipation, 
of  which  the  tumult  and  excitement 
of  civil  war  had  long  been  the  school. 
Unquestionably,  the  moral  condition 
of  onr  people  had  sadly  deteriorated 
through  the  course  of  the  Bevolution. 
Intemperance  had  extended  its  rav- 
ages; profanity  and  licentiousness 
had  overspread  the  land ;  a  coarse 
and  scoffing  infidelity  had  become 


'  ^*That  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  oom- 
menoement  of  this  contest,  would  haye  gladly 
aacriflced  every  thing  to  the  attainment  of  it9 
object,  has  long  since  subsided,  and  every  self- 
Vti  pssaion  haa  taken  its  jdaoa.    It  is  not  the 


fashionable,  even  in  high  quarters; 
and  the  letters  of  Washington'  and 
his  compatriots  bear  testimony  to  the 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  venality 
and  corruption,  even  while  the  great 
issue  of  independence  or  subjugation 
was  still  undecided. 

The  return  of  peace,  though  it 
arrested  the  calamities,  the  miseries, 
and  the  desolations  of  war,  was  far 
from  ushering  in  that  halcyon  state 
of  universal  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  had  been  fondly  and  sanguine- 
ly  anticipated.  Thousands  were  sud- 
denly deprived  by  it  of  their  ac- 
customed employment  and  means  of 
subsistence,  and  were  unable  at  once 
to  replace  them.  Those  accepted 
though  precarious  avenues  to  fame 
and  fortune,  in  which  they  had  found 
at  least  competence,  were  instantly 
closed,  and  no  new  ones  seemed  to 
open  before  them.  In  the  absence 
of  aught  that  could,  with  justice,  be 
termed  a  currency,  Trade  and  Busi- 
ness were  even  more  depressed  than 
Industry.  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
unfettered  by  legislative  restriction, 
ought  to  have  been,  or  ought  soon  to 
have  become,  most  flourishing,  if  the 
dicta  of  the  world's  accepted  political 
economists  had  been  sound ;  but  the 
facts  were  deplorably  at  variance  with 
their  inculcations.  Trade,  emanci- 
pated frx)m  the  vexatious  trammels 
of  the  custom-house  marker  and 
ganger,  fell  tangled  and  prostrate 
in  tiie  toils  of  the  usurer  and  the 
sheriff.  The  common  people,  writh- 
ing under  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
debt,  for  which  no  means  of  payment 
existed,  vere  continually  prompting 

public,  but  private  interest,  which  influences  the 
generality  of  mankind,  nor  can  the  Americana 
any  longer  boast  of  an  exception." — Wdahing- 
ton's  LeUer  to  Henry  Laurens,  July  10  (1782). 
**  Shoddy,**  it  seems,  dates  away  bade  of  1861. 
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their  l^iBlators  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect thoBe  baseless  issues  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  bj  which  a  tem- 
porary relief  is  achieved,  at  the  cost 
of  more  pervading  and  less  curable 
disorders.  In  the  year  1786,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
sitting  at  Exeter,  was  surrounded,  evi- 
dently by  preconcert,  by  a  gathering 
of  angry  and  desperate  men,  intent 
on  overawing  it  into  an  authorization 
of  such  an  issue.  In  1786,  the  famous 
Shays's  Insurrection  occurred  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  wherein  fifteen 
hundred  men,  stung  to  madness  by 
the  snow-shower  of  writs  to  which 
they  could  not  respond,  and  execu- 
tions which  they  had  no  means  of 
satisfying,  undertook  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  intolerable  infestation, 
and  save  their  families  from  being 
turned  into  the  highways,  by  dis- 
persing the  courts  and  arresting  the 
enforcement  of  legal  process  alto- 
gether. That  the  sea-board  cities, 
depending  entirely  on  foreign  com- 
merce, neither  manufacturing  them- 
selves, nor  having  any  other  than 
foreign  fabrics  to  dispose  of,  should 
participate  in  the  general  suffering, 
and  earnestly  scan  the  political  and 
social  horizon  in  quest  of  sources  and 
conditions  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
during relief,  was  inevitable.  And 
thus  industrial  paralysis,  commercial 
embarrassment,  and  political  disorder, 
combined  to  overbear  inveterate  pre- 
judice, sectional  jealousy,  and  the 
ambition  of  local  magnates,  in  cre- 
ating that  more  perfect  TIiaoN,  where- 
of the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
pillars  erected  by  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Franklin,  Madison,  and  their 
compeers,  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  close 


this  hasty  and  casual  glance  at  our 
country,  under  the  old  federation, 
without  noting  some  features  which 
tend  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
picture.  The  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  the  timber,  which  still  cover- 
ed at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  then  States,  enabled  the  common 
people  to  supply  themselves  with 
habitations,  which,  however  rude  and 
uncomely,  were  more  substantial  and 
comfortable  than  those  possessed  by 
the  masses  of  any  other  country  on 
earth.  The  luxuriant  and  omnipres- 
ent forests  were  likewise  the  sources 
of  cheap  and  ample  supplies  of  fuel, 
whereby  the  severity  of  our  northern 
winters  was  mitigated,  and  the  warm, 
bright  fireside  of  even  the  humblest 
family,  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
of  our  latitude,  rendered  centers  of 
cheer  and  enjoyment.  Social  inter- 
course was  more  general,  less  formal, 
more  hearty,  more  valued,  than  at 
present.  Friendships  were  warmer 
and  deeper.  Relationship,  by  blood 
or  by  marriage,  was  more  profoundly 
regarded.  Men  were  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  they  loved  their  cousins 
better  than  their  other  neighbors, 
and  their  neighbors  better  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  spend  a 
month,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a 
visit  to  the  dear  old  homestead,  and 
in  interchanges  of  affectionate  greet- 
ings with  brothers  and  sisters,  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  distances  of 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  was  not 
deemed  an  absolute  waste  of  time, 
nor  even  an  experiment  on  fraternal 
civility  and  hospitality.  And,  though 
cultivation  was  far  less  effective  than 
now,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  food 
was  scanty  or  hunger  predominant. 
The  woods  were  alive  with  game, 
and  nearly  every  boy  and  man  be- 
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tween  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
was  a  hunter.  The  larger  and  smaller 
rivers,  as  yet  nnobstructed  by  the 
dams  and  wheels  of  the  cotton-spin- 
ner and  power-loom  weaver,  abound- 
ed in  excellent  fish,  and  at  seasons 
fiurly  swarmed    with    them.      The 
potato,  usually  planted  in  the  vege- 
table mold  left  by  recently  extermi- 
nated forests,  yielded  its  edible  tubers 
with  a  bounteous  profusion  unknown 
to  the  husbandry  of  our  day.     Hills 
the  most    granitic    and    apparently 
sterile,  from  which  the  wood  was 
burned  one  season,  would,  the  next 
year,  produce  any  grain  in   ample 
measure,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  of 
labor  and  care.     Almost  every  farm- 
er's house  was  a  hive,  wherein  the 
'great  wheel'  and  the  *  little  wheel' 
— ^the  former  kept  in  motion  by  the 
hands  and  feet  of  aU  the  daughters 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  latter 
plied  by  their  not  less  industrious 
mother — ^hummed  and  whirled  from 
morning  till  night.      In   the  back 
room,  or  some  convenient  appendage, 
the  loom  responded  day  by  day  to 
the  movements  of  the  busy  shuttle, 
whereby  the  fleeces  of  the  farmer's 
flock  and  the  flax  of  his  field  were 
slowly  but  steadily  converted  into 
substantial    though    homely    doth, 
BuflScient  for  the  annual  wear  of  the 
family,   and  oft^en  with   something 
over  to  exchange  at  the  neighboring 


merchant's  for  his  groceries  and 
wares.  A  few  bushels  of  com,  a  few 
sheep,  a  fattened  steer,  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  saw-logs,  or  loads  of  hoop-poles, 
made  up  the  annual  surplus  of  the 
husbandman's  products,  helping  to 
square  accounts  with  the  blacksmith, 
the  wheelwright,'  the  minister,  and 
the  lawyer,  if  the  farmer  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  latter  personage.  His  life, 
during  peace,  was  passed  in  a  nar- 
rower round  than  ours,  and  may  well 
seem  to  us  tame,  limited,  monot- 
onous; but  the  sun  which  warmed 
him  was  identical  with  ours;  the 
breezes  which  refreshed  him  were 
like  those  we  gladly  welcome ;  and, 
while  his  road  to  mill  and  to  meeting 
was  longer  and  rougher  than  those 
we  daily  traverse,  he  doubtless  passed 
them  unvexed  by  apprehensions  of  a 
snorting  locomotive,  at  least  as  con- 
tented as  we,  and  with  small  suspi- 
cion of  his  ill-fortune  in  having  been 
bom  in  the  Eighteenth  instead  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.* 

The  illusion  that  the  times  that 
were  are  better  than  those  that  are, 
has  probably  pervaded  all  ages.  Yet 
a  passionately  earnest  assertion,  which 
many  of  us  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  men  of  thirty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  days  of  their  youth 
were  sweeter  and  happier  than  those 
we  have  known,  will  doubtless  justify 


•"Vagabonds,  without  visible  property  or 
Tocation,  are  placed  in  workhouses,  where  they 
are  weU  clothed,  fed,  lodged,  and  made  to  labor. 
Nearly  the  same  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor  prevails  through  all  the  States ;  and,  from 
Savannah  to  Portsmouth,  you  will  seldom  meet 
a  beggar.  In  the  larger  towns,  indeed,  they 
lometimes  present  themselves.  These  are 
usually  foreigners  who  have  never  obtained  a 
settlement  in  any  parish.  I  never  saw  a  native 
American  begging  in  the  streets  or  highways. 
A  subsistence  is  easily  gained  here:  and  if,  by 
misfortunes,  they  are  thrown  on  the  charities  of 
the  worid,  those  provided  by  their  own  country 


are  so  comfortable  and  so  certain,  that  they 
never  think  of  relinquishing  them  to  become 
strolling  beg^gars.  Their  situation,  too,  when 
sick,  in  the  family  of  a  good  farmer,  where  every 
member  is  anxious  to  do  them  kind  offices,  where 
they  are  visited  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  bring 
them  little  rarities  which  their  sickly  appetites 
may  crave,  and  who  take  by  rotation  the  nightly 
watch  over  them,  when  their  condition  requires 
it,  is,  without  comparison,  better  than  in  a  general 
hospital,  where  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  crammed  together  in  the  same  rooms,  and 
often,  m  the  same  beds." — Jeferson^a  NoUa  on 
Vtrginietf  p.  196. 
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US  in  believing  that  they  were  by  no 
means  intolerable.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assnme  that  the  men  by 
whose  valor  and  virtue  American  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  and  who 
lived  to  enjoy,  for  half  a  century 
thereafter,  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  and  the  honest  pride  of  their 
children,  saw  wealth  as  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  labor  of  freemen 
as  adequately  rewarded,  as  those  of 
almost  any  other  country  or  of  any 
previous  generation. 

Eighty  years  had  not  passed  since 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, when  the  returns  of  the 
Eighth  Decennial  Census  afforded  us 
the  means  of  measuring  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  physical  progress 
during  nearly  its  whole  national  his- 
tory. The  retrospect  and  the  pros- 
pect might  well  minister  to  the  pride 
(though  that  were  needless)  of  a  pa- 
triotic apostle  of  *  manifest  destiny.' 
During  those  eighty  years,  or  within 
the  memory  of  many  still  living,  the 
area  of  our  country  had  been  ex- 
panded, by  successive  and,  in  good 
part,  peaceful  acquisitions,  from 
Eight  Hundred  Thousand  to  about 
Three  Millions  of  square  miles.  Its 
population,  excluding  the  Aboriginal 
savages,  had  increased  from  Three  to 
more  than  Thirty  Millions.  Of  its 
two  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  dry 
land,  about  five  hundred  millions  had 
been  divided  into  farms;  leaving 
three-fourths  of  its  surface  as  yet  un- 
improved, though  but  in  part  unap- 
propriated. Its  farms  were  officially 
estimated  as  worth  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  were  doubtless  actually  worth 
not  less  than  Ten  Thousand  Millions 
of  dollars.  Onf  these  farms  were  over 
eleven  hundred  millions'  worth  of 


live  stock,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions'  worth  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery.     The  value  of 
animals  annually  slaughtered  was  re- 
turned at  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.    The  annual  product  of 
Wheat  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  bushels,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Oats,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  bush- 
els of  Indian  Com.    Of  Tobacco,  our 
annual  product  was  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds ;  and  of 
Bice,  nearly  two  millions.    Of  Wool, 
our  annual  clip  was  over  sixty  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  our  consumption 
probably  double  that  amount.     Of 
ginned  Cotton,  ready  for  market,  our 
product  was  about  one  million  of 
tuns,  or  more  than  Five  Millions  of 
bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  of  Butter,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  miUions  of  pounds  of  Cheese, 
were  likewise  returned  as  our  abro- 
gate product  for  the  year  1859.    We 
made  in  that  year  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  Sugar, 
and  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  gallons  of  Molasses.    And,  beside 
consuming  all  this,  with  twenty-five 
miUions  of  pounds  of  home-made 
Iloney,  we  imported  from  abroad  to 
the  value  of  over  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars.    We   dragged  from  our 
forests,  not   including  ftiel.  Timber 
valued  at  more  than  Ninety-three 
Millions  of  dollars.    We  made  Flour 
to  the  value  of  Two  Hundred  Mil- 
lions.   We  manufactured  over  fifty- 
five  millions'  worth  of  Cotton  into 
fabrics,    worth    one    hundred    and 
fift;een  millions  of  dollars,  beside  im- 
porting largely  from   abroad.    We 
fabricated   over  eighty  millions   of 
pounds  of  Wool,  costing  forty  mil* 
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lions  of  doUaiB,  into  sixty-eight  mil- 
lions' worth  of  goods,  though  import- 
ing nearly  all  our  finer  woolen 
£Ekbric8.  We  produced  sixty-three 
millions'  worth  of  Leather;  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
tuns  of  Pig  Iron,  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions of  doUars ;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tuns  of  Wrought  Iron,  woiih 
twenty-one  millions;  and  Agricul- 
tural Implements  to  the  value  of 
seventeen  millions.  The  grand 
total  of  Manufactures,  returned  by 
this  Census,  amounted  in  value  to 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Mil- 
lions— ^an  increase  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  within  ten  years.  Our  Exports, 
for  the  year  ending  in  1860,  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  Four  Hundred 
Millions  of  dollars,  whereof  all  but 
Twenty-seven  Millions  were  of  do- 
mestic production.  Our  Imports 
were  a  little  over  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Millions.  Of  Gold  and 
Silver,  we  exported,  in  that  year, 
nearly  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars, 
and  imported  about  eight  millions 
and  a  half;  indicating  that  ours  had 
become  one  of  the  great  gold-pro- 
ducing countries  on  earth,  if  not  the 
very  greatest.  The  number  of  ocean 
voyages  terminating  in  our  ports 
during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  was  Twenty-two  Thousand,  less 
forty;  their  aggregate  tunnage  a 
little  more  than  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand — ^more 
than  two-thirds  of  it  American. 
About  fifty  thousand  churches,  with 
forty  thousand  clergymen ;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  Colleges,  having 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight teachers  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pupik ;  six  thousand  and  eighty- 
five  Academies  and  Private  Schools, 


with  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  pupils;  eighty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  Common 
Schools,  with  three  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  and 
eleven  pupils;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  Daily  Newspapers,  circulate 
ing  in  the  aggregate  one  million  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  copies; 
one  hundred  and  forty-«ix  Tri- 
Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly,  and  three 
thousand  one  himdred  and  fifty-three 
Weekly  journals,  circulating  seven 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen copies ;  with  nineteen  Quarter- 
lies, five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Literary,  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one Beligious  periodicals,  mainly 
issued  weeldy,  sufficiently  attest  that 
our  progress  had  not  been  purely 
physical,  but  intellectual  and  moral 
as  well. 

The  temptation  to  increase  these 
citations  from  the  Census  is  one  hard 
to  resist.  Yet  any  multiplication  of 
details  would  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  deepen  their  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  Let 
it  suffice,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Beal  and  Personal  Estate  of  our 
people,  which  in  1850  was  returned 
as  of  the  aggr^ate  value  of  a  little 
over  Seven  Thousand  Millions  of 
dollars,  was,  in  1860,  returned  as 
worth  over  Sixteen  Thousand  Mil- 
lions— an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  both  these  aggregates  are  largely 
under  the  truth;  but,  conceding 
their  accuracy,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  assume  that  Fifteen  of  the  Six- 
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teen  ThoBfiand  Millions  of  property 
returned  in  1860  had  been  created 
and  added   to    the  wealth  of  the 


world  by  the  industry,  enterprise, 
and  thrift  of  our  people  during  the 
eighty  preceding  years. 


•  n. 

SLAVERY  BEFOEE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


VioB,  whether  individual  or  gene- 
ral, is  ever  conceived  in  darkness  and 
cradled  in  obscurity.  It  challenges 
observation  only  in  its  hardy  matu- 
rity and  conscious  strength.  Slavery 
is  older  than  Civilization — older  than 
History.  Its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  war — ^to  the  captivity  of  the 
vanquished,  and  to  the  thrift  and 
clemency  of  the  victor,  who  learns 
by  experience  that  the  gratification 
of  killing  his  prisoner  is  transient, 
while  the  profit  of  sparing  hiin  for 
servitude  is  enduring ;  and  thus,  in 
rude  ages,  not  merely  the  vanquished 
warriors,  but  their  vrives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependents  and  subjects, 
were  accounted  legitimate  ^^  spoils 
of  victory,"  along  with  the  lands, 
houses,  fiocks  and  herds,  the  goods 
aad  chattels  of  the  conquered  people. 
"  Woe  to  the  conquered  I"  is  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  savage  and  of  barbarian 
war&re;  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  the  destruction  by 
Rome  of  Capua,  of  Carthage,  and  of 
other  cities  and  peoples  which  had 
provoked  her  special  enmity,  prove 
that  nations  which  regarded  them- 
selves as  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
were  hardly  more  merciful  than  sav- 
ages, when  maddened  by  fear  and 
hate.  War  wastes  and  devastates. 
The  earth,  plowed  however  deeply 
with  cannon-wheels,  yields  uncertain 


harvests;  yet  armies  and  their  de- 
pendents must  be  fed.  Rapacity,  aa 
well  as  destruction,  seems  aJmost  in- 
separable from  war.  The  soldier, 
impelled  to  destroy  for  his  chiefs  or 
his  country's  sake,  soon  learns  to  save 
and  appropriate  for  his  own.  The 
natursJ  and  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween ^mine'  and  *  thine'  becomes 
in  his  mind  confused,  if  not  obliter- 
ated. The  right  of  every  one  to  the 
product  of  his  own  labor  is  one  which 
his  vocation  iacites,  and  even  com- 
pels, him  to  disregard.  To  enslave 
those  whom,  whether  combatants  or 
otherwise,  he  might  justifiably  kill, 
appears  to  him  rather  an  act  of  hu- 
manity than  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Hence,  the  warlike,  conquering, 
dominating  races  of  antiquity  almost 
universally  rejoiced,  when  at  their 
acme  of  power  and  greatness,  in  the 
possession  of  innumerable  slaves. 

Slavery  of  a  mild  and  gentie 
type  may  very  well  have  grown  up 
insensibly,  even  in  the  absence  of 
war.  The  patriarch  has  shelter  and 
food,  with  employment  for  various 
capacities ;  and  his  stronghold,  if  he 
be  stationary,  or  his  tents,  if  he  be 
nomadic,  become  the  refiige  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  destitute  from 
the  region  around  him.  The  aban- 
doned wife,  the  unwedded  mother, 
the  crippled  or  infirm  of  either  sex, 
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the  tender  orphan,  and  the  out-worn, 
seedy  prodigal,  betake  themselves  to 
his  lodge,  and  humbly  solicit  his  per- 
mission to  cam  bread  and  shelter  by 
tending  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by 
any  other  service  to  which  their  ca- 
pacities are  adequate.  Some  are  ac- 
cepted from  motives  of  thrift ;  others 
imder  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  either  class, 
exulting  in  their  escape  from  hunger, 
eold,  and  nakedness,  gladly  remain 
through  life.  Marriages  are  formed 
among  them  and  children  are  bom, 
who  grow  up  adepts  in  the  labor  the 
patriarch  requires  of  them,  contented 
with  their  station,  and  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside  of  his  posses- 
sions. If  his  circumstances  require 
a  military  force,  he  organizes  it  of 
'servants  bom  in  his  household.' 
His  possessions  steadily  increase,  and 
he  becomes  in  time  a  feudal  chieftain, 
ruling  over  vassals  proud  of  his  emi- 
nence and  docile  to  his  will.  Thus 
it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
condition  of  Slavery  has  ever  preceded 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
r^ulated;  and  it  is  not  without 
plausibility  that  its  champions  have 
contended  for  it  as  a  natural  form  of 
society — a  normal  development  of 
the  necessary  association  of  Capital 
with  Labor  in  Man's  progress  from 
rude  ignorance  and  want  to  abund- 
ance, refinement,  and  luxury. 

But  Slavery,  primarily  considered, 
has  still  another  aspect — ^that  of  a 
natural  relation  of  simplicity  to  cun- 
ning, of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  of 
weakness  to  power.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,*  before  his  melancholy  decline 
and  fall  into  devil-worship,  tmly  ob- 
served, that  the  capital  mistake  of 
Eob  Eoy  was  his  failure  to  compre- 


hend that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the 
beef  he  required  in  the  grass-market 
at  Glasgow  than  to  obtain  it  with- 
out price,  by  harrying  the  lowland 
£Eirms.  So  the  first  man  who  ever 
imbibed  or  conceived  the  fatal  delu- 
sion that  it  was  more  advantageous 
to  him,  or  to  any  human  being,  to 
procure  whatever  his  necessities  or 
his  appetites  required  by  address  and 
scheming  than  by  honest  work — ^by 
the  unrequited  rather  than  the  fairly 
and  faithfully  recompensed  toil  of  his 
feUow-creatures — ^was,  in  essence  and 
in  heart,  a  slaveholder,  and  only 
awaited  opportunity  to  become  one 
in  deed  and  practice.  And  this  sin- 
gle truth,  operating  upon  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  capacity  and  cul- 
ture, suffices  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versality of  slaveholding  in  the  ante- 
Christian  ages,  for  its  tenacity  of  life, 
and  for  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
even  its  partial  eradication.  The  an- 
cients, while  they  apprehended,  per- 
haps adequately,  the  bitterness  of 
bondage,  which  many  of  them  had 
experienced,  do  not  seem  to  have 
perceived  so  vividly  the  correspond- 
ing evils  of  slaveholding.  They  saw 
that  end  of  the  chain  which  encircled 
the  ankle  of  the  bondman ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived 
that  the  other  lay  heavily  across  the 
throat  of  even  his  sleeping  master. 
Homer — ^if  we  may  take  Pope's  word 
for  it — observed  that 

"Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away;" 

but  that  the  slaveholding  relation  ef- 
fected an  equal  discount  on  the  value 
of  the  master  appears  to  have  escaped 
him.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  ancient  civilization,  in  its 
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variouB  national  developmentB,  was 
habituallj  cormpted,  debaiiched, 
and  ultimately  ruined,  by  Slavery, 
which  rendered  labor  dishonorable, 
and  divided  society  horizontally  into 
a  small  caste  of  the  wealthy,  edu- 
cated, refined,  and  independent,  and 
a  vast  hungry,  sensual,  thriftless,  and 
worthless  populace ;  rendered  impos- 
sible the  preservation  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  legalized  equality,  even 
among  the  nominally  free.  Dioge- 
nes, with  his  lantern,  might  have 
vainly  looked,  through  many  a  long 
day,  among  the  followers  of  Marius, 
or  Catiline,  or  Csesar,  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  poor  but  virtuous  and 
self-respectiog  Boman  citizen  of 
the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  or  even  of 
Regulus. 

The  Slavery  of  antiquity  survived 
the  religions,  the  ideas,  the  polities, 
and  even  the  empires,  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  It  should  have  been  abol- 
ished, with  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  moral  abominations,  on  the 
accession  of  Christianity  to  recog- 
nized supremacy  over  the  Roman 
world;  but  the  simple  and  sublime 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  of 
Paul  and  the  Apostles,  had  ere  this 
been  grievously  corrupted  and  per- 
verted. The  subtleties  of  Greek 
speculation,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  im- 
perial Kome,  had  already  commenced 
drawing  the  Church  insensibly  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  its  divine 
source.  A  robed  and  mitered  eccle- 
siasticism,  treacherous  to  humanity 
and  truckling  to  power,  had  usurped 
the  place  of  that  austere,  intrepid 
spirit  which  openly  rebuked  the  guilt 
of  regal,  voluptuous  Herod,  and  made 


courtly  Felix  tremble.  The  prelates 
of  the  lately  persecuted  Church  were 
the  favored  companions  and  coun- 
selors— ^too  often,  alas  I  the  courtiers 
also— of  Emperors  and  CsBsars ;  but 
they  seldom  improved  or  risked  their 
great  opportunity  to  demand  obe- 
dience, in  all  cases,  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Golden  Eule.  The  Church  had 
become  an  estate  above  the  people ; 
and  their  just  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressions and  inhumanities  of  the 
powerful  were  not  often  breathed 
into  its  reluctant  ears.  White  Slar 
very  gradually  wore  out,  or  faded 
out;  but  it  was  not  grappled 
with  and  crushed  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  Dark  Ages,  justly  so 
called,  are  still  quite  dark  enough ; 
but  sufficient  light  has  been  shed 
upon  them  to  assure  us  that  the 
accord  of  priest  and  noble  was  com- 
plete, and  that  serf  and  peasant 
groaned  and  suffered  beneath  their 
iron  sway. 

The  invention  of  Printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Feudalism,  gradually  changed  the 
condition  and  brightened  the  pros- 
pect of  the  masses.  Ancient  Slavery 
was  dead ;  modem  Serfdom  was  sub- 
stantially confined  to  cold  and  bar- 
barous Russia ;  but  African  Slavery 
— ^the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes — 
had  been  revived,  or  reintroduced,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Meditem^- 
nean,  by  Moorish  traders,  about  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  began  to  make 
its  way  among  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Christians  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  Fifteenth.* 

The  great  name  of  Columbus  is 


*  "  In  the  year  990,  Mooriah  merchants  from 
the  Barbary  coast  first  reached  the  cities  of  Kl- 
gritia,  and  established  an  unintennpted  ex- 
change of  Saracen  and  European  luxuries  for 


the  gold  and  slaves  of  Central  Africa." — Ba$i' 
cro/ea  Eistory  of  fht   United  States,  yd.  i.,  p. 
165. 
**  The  Portuguese  are  next  in  the  market  An- 
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indeliblj  soiled  and  stained  bj  his 
undeniable  and  conspicuons  implica- 
tion in  the  enslavement  of  the  Abori- 
gines  of  this  continent,  so  improperly 
tenned  Indians.  Within  two  years 
after  his  great  discovery,  before  he 
had  set  foot  on  the  continent,  he  was 
concerned  in  seizing  some  scores  of 
natives,  carrying  them  to  Spain,  and 
selling  them  there  as  slaves.'  His 
example  was  extensively  followed. 
The  fierce  lust  for  gold,  which  in- 
flamed the  early  adventorers  on  his 
track,  incited  the  most  reckless, 
shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  a  harmlees  and  gmleless 
people,  whose  very  helplessness  should 
have  been  their  defense.*  Forced  to 
hunt  incessantly  for  gold,  and  to 
minister  in  every  way  to  the  imperi- 
ous appetites  of  their  stranger  tyrants, 
they  found  in  speedy  death  their  only 
relief  from  intolerable  suffering.  In 
a  few  years,  but  a  miserable  remnant 
remained.  And  now  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
replace  them  by  a  race  more  indura- 
ted to  hardship,  toil,  and  suffering.' 


Beligion  was  speciousiy  invoked  to 
cover  this  new  atrocity  with  her 
broad  mantle,  imder  the  plea  of  re- 
lieving the  Indians  from  a  servitude, 
which  they  had  already  escaped 
through  the  gate  of  death*  But, 
though  the  Papacy  was  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  lend  its  sanction  to  this 
device,  and  though  its  compliance 
has  been  stoutly  asserted,  and  was 
long  widely  believed,  the  charge  rests 
upon  no  evidence,  is  squarely  denied, 
and  has  been  silently  abandoned. 
For  once,  at  least,  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  been  unable  to  gain  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction,  and  compelled  to  faU 
back  in  good  order  upon  Canaan  and 
Ham,*  But,  even  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  Negro  Slavery,  once  introduc- 
ed, rapidly,  though  thinly,  overspread 
the  whole  vast  area  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America,  with  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana  and  the  West  India 
Islands ;  and  the  African  slave-trade 
was,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the 
most  lucrative,  though  most  abhor- 
rent, traffic  pursued  by  or  known  to 
mankind.^    It  was   the   subject    of 


tooio  Gonzales,  who  had  brought  some  Kooriah 
daves  into  Portugal,  was  oommanded  to  release 
fhem.  He  did  so;  and  the  Moors  gaye  him,  as 
their  raDSom,  not  gold,  bat  black  Moors  m&i 
cwrltd  hair.  Thus  negro  slaves  came  into  Eu- 
rope." 

''In  1444,  Spain  also  took  |>art  in  the  traffic 
The  hiatorian  of  her  maritime  discoveries  even 
claims  for  her  the  unenviable  distinction  of  hav- 
mg  anticipated  the  Portuguese  in  introducing 
negroes  into  Europe.*'— /bici,  p.  166. 

*  '*  Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  stain. 
EoslaviDg  five  hundred  native  Americans,  he 
aent  them  to  Spain,  that  they  might  be  publidj 
sold  at  Seville.''— ibui 

^  "  In  1500,  the  generous  Isabella  commanded 
the  fiberation  of  the  Indians  held  in  bondage  in 
her  European  possessions.  Yet  her  native 
benevolence  extended  not  to  the  Moors,  whose 
valor  had  been  punished  hy  slavery,  nor  to  the 
Africans;  and  even  her  compassion  for  the  New 
World  was  but  a  transient  feeling,  which  relieves 
fhe  miserable  who  are  in  sight,  not  the  delibera- 
tkn  of  a  Just  principle."— JSemcrq^tf  Hist  Ui  iSC, 
vol  i,  p.  128. 


'  "It  was  not  Las  Casas  who  first  suggested 
the  plan  of  transporting  AfVican  slaves  to  His- 
paniola;  Spanish  slaveholders,  as  they  emigra> 
ted,  were  accompanied  by  their  negroes.'*^ 
Ibid, 

*  "Even  the  voluptuous  Leo  X.  declared  that 
*  not  the  Christian  religion  only,  but  nature  her- 
self, cries  out  against  the  state  of  Slavery.'  And 
Paul  III.,  in  two  separate  briefs,  imprecated  a 
curse  on  the  Europeans  who  would  enslave  In- 
dians, or  any  other  dass  of  men.*' — JbicL^  p.  172. 

^  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Las  Casas  in  favor  of 
negroes  for  American  slaves,  in  contradiction  to 
the  Indians,  negroes  began  to  be  poured  into  the 
West  Indies. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  allow  four  for  each 
emigrant  Deliberate  calculation  fixed  the 
number  esteemed  necessary  at  four  thousand. 
That  very  year  in  which  Charles  V.  sailed  with 
a  powerful  expedition  against  Tunis,  to  attack 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  to  emanci- 
pate Christian  slaves  in  Africa,  he  gave  an  open, 
legal  sanction  to  the  A&ican  alave-lTade." — AicL, 

p.  no. 
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gaiiiilil  and  jealoufi  monopolies,  and 
itB  profits  were  greedily  shared  by 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  kings." 
When,  in  1607,  the  first  abid- 
ing English  colony — ^Virginia — ^was 
founded  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
what  is  now  our  country,  Negro 
Slavery,  based  on  the  Afiican  slave- 
trade,  was  more  than  a  c^itury  old 
throughout  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  and  so  had  already  acquired 
the  stability  and  respectability  of  an 
institution.  It  was  nearly  half  a 
century  old  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies. Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  British  vessels  and  trading  com- 
panies* vied  with  each  other  for  the 
gains  to  be  speedily  acquired  by 
purchasing,  or  kidnapping,  young 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
selling  them  in  the  American  colonies 
of  their  own  and  other  nations.  The 
early  colonists  of  Virginia  were 
mainly  adventurers  of  an  unusually 
bad  type — ^bankrupt  prodigals,  gen- 
teel spendthrifts,  and  incorrigible 
profligates,  many  of  whom  had  left 
their  native  country  for  that  country's 
good,  in  obedience  to  the  ui^nt  per- 
suasion of  sheriffs,  judges,  and  juries. 
All  were  intoxicated  by  the  common 
illusions  of  emigrants  with  regard  to 


the  facilities  for  acquiring  vast  wealth 
at  the  cost  of  little  or  no  labor  in  the 
Eden  to  which  they  were  attracted. 
Probably  no  other  colony  that  ever 
succeeded  or  endured  was  so  largely 
made  up  of  unfit  and  impromising 
materials.  Had  it  not  been  backed 
by  a  strong  and  liberal  London  com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  for  two  or  three 
generations  the  special  favor  and 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  must  have 
perished  in  its  infancy.  But  the 
climate  of  tide-water  Virginia  is  ge- 
nial, the  soil  remarkably  fertile  and 
facile,  the  timber  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent, while  its  numerous  bays  and 
inlets  abound  in  the  choicest  shell- 
fish; so  that  a  colony  that  would  fail 
here  could  succeed  nowhere.  To- 
bacco, too,  that  bewitching  but 
poisonous  narcotic,  wherewith  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  balance  the  in- 
estimable gifts  of  Indian  Com  and 
the  Potato  by  the  New  World  to  the 
Old,  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  inter- 
vals of  her  rivers,  and  was  eagerly 
bought  at  high  prices  by  the  British 
merchants,  through  whom  nearly 
every  want  of  the  colonists  was  sup- 
plied. Manual  labor  of  all  kinds 
was  in  great  demand  in  the  English 
colonies ;  so  that,  for  some  time,  the 


'  "  A  Flemiflh  favorite  of  Charles  V.  having 
obtuned  of  this  king  a  patent  containing  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes 
annually  to  the  West  Indies,  sold  it  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  ducats,  to  some  Genoese  mer- 
chants, who  first  brought  into  a  regular  form  the 
commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica."— Holmes' 8  Annais  of  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 

'*  In  1663,  the  English  began  to  unport  negroes 
into  the  West  Indies.  Their  first  slave-trade 
was  opened  the  preceding  year  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  John  Hawkins,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
great  gain,  resolved  to  make  trial  of  this  nefari- 
ous and  inhuman  ti-affic.  Communicating  the 
design  to  several  gentlemen  in  London,  who  be- 
came liberal  contributors  and  adventurers, 
three  good  ships  were  immediately  provided; 
and,  with  these  and  one  hundred  men,  Hawkins 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where,  by  money, 


treachery,  and  force,  he  procured  at  least  three 
hundred  negroes,  and  now  sold  them  at  His- 
paniola." — /Wtt,  p.  83. 

"Ferdinand"  (in  1513)  ••  issued  a  decree  de* 
daring  that  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  is  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  God  and  man." — T&ul,  p.32. 

"  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  abso- 
lute power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves, 
of  what  nation  or  religion  whatsoever.*' — Lockt^s 
JFkmdamental  Constitution  for  South  CaroUna, 

•  According  to  Bancroft,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assiento  Treaty  in  1713,  creating  a 
Company  for  the  prosecution  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  one-quarter  of  the  stock  was  taken  by 
Philip  of  Spain ;  Queen  Anne  reserved  to  herself 
another  quarter,  and  the  remaining  moiety  was 
to  be  divided  among  her  subjects.  "  Thus  did  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain  become  the 
largest  slave-men^ants  in  the  world." 
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banishment  thither  of  felons  firom  the 
mother  country  eeems  to  have  pro- 
voked no  serious  objection.  That 
gudi  a  colony,  in  such  an  age,  should 
have  existed  thirteen  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  N^o  Slavery, 
indicates  rather  its  weakness  and 
poverty  than  its  virtue.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  its  planters  bought  the 
first  slaves  that  were  offered  them ; 
at  any  rate,  the  first  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for.  When  the  Pilgrim 
Fathen^  landed  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth," Virginia  had  already  re- 
ceived and  distributed  her  first  cargo 
of  slaves." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  serious 
opposition,  whether  on  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  the  introduction  of 
slaves  and  establishment  of  Slavery 
in  the  various  British,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  Colonies,  planted  along  the 
coast  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Savannah  rivers  during  the  succeed- 
ing century.  At  the  outset,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  importation  of  negro 
chattels  into  the  various  seaports,  by 
merchants  trading  thither,  was  re- 


garded only  with  vague  curiosity  and 
marvel,  like  that  which  would  now 
be  excited  by  the  experimental  in- 
troduction of  elephants  or  hippopot- 
ami as  beasts  of  burden.  Human 
rights,  in  the  abstract,  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  theme  of  popular  dis- 
cussion, hardly  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation: for  English  liberty,  John 
Hampden  had  not  yet  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  battle-field,  nor  Alger- 
non Sidney  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  The  negroes,  uncouth  and 
repulsive,  could  speak  no  word  intel- 
ligible to  British  or  Oolonial  ears, 
when  first  imported,  and  probably 
had  a  scarcely  clearer  conception  of 
their  own  rights  and  wrongs  than 
had  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Some  time  ere  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  British 
Attorney-General,  having  the  ques- 
tion formally  submitted  to  him,  gave 
his  official  opinion,  that  negroes,  be- 
ing pagcmsy  might  justly  be  held 
in  Slavery,  even  in  England  itself. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  slave-traders 


>•  December  22, 1620.  The  first  slayes  brought 
to  ViTgmia  were  sold  from  a  Dutcb  Teasel,  which 
boded  twenty  at  Jamestown,  in  1620. 

u  "In the  first  leoorded  case  (Butts  v.  Penny, 
3  Lev^  201;  8  Eib.,  785),  in  1677,  in  which  the 
qiiestioii  of  property  in  negroes  appears  to  have 
come  before  the  English  courts,  it  was  held, 
'  that,  being  usually  hought  and  sold  among  mer- 
dianta  as  merchandise,  and  aJtao  being  infidds, 
there  might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to 
maintain  trover.*  ''—HMreUCa  Hist  K  51,  voL  il, 
p.  214. 

'^What  precisely  the  English  law  might  be 
on  ibB  subject  of  Slayery,  still  remiuned  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  Lord  Holt  had  expressed  title 
ofnnion,  as  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
Slavery  was  a  condition  unknown  to  English 
law,  and  that  every  person  setting  foot  in  Eng- 
land thereby  became  free.  American  planters, 
on  their  visits  to  England,  seem  to  have  been 
aonoyed  by  daims  of  freedom  set  up  on  this 
groond,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To  relieve 
ttieir  embanraasmenta,  the  merchantB  concerned 
in  the  American  tnde"  (in  I'T^O)  "had  obtained 
awiitte  opinion  ftom  Yorice  and  Talbot^  the 


attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  that  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for  more 
than  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  bap- 
tism no  bar  to  Slavery,  but  negro  slaves  might 
be  held  in  England  just  as  well  as  in  the  Colo- 
nies. The  two  lawyers  by  whom  this  opinion 
was  g^ven  rose  afterward,  one  of  them  to  be 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  both  to  be  chancel- 
lors. Yorke,  sitting  in  the  latter  capacity,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Hardwiclce"  (hi  1749),  "had 
recently  recognized  the  doctrine  of  that  opinion 
as  sound  law.  (Pearoe  v.  Lisle,  Ambler,  76.) 
He  objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doctrine  of  freedom, 
secured  by  setting  foot  on  English  soil,  that  no 
reason  oould  be  found  why  slaves  should  not  be 
equally  free  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica,  or 
any  other  English  plantation.  All  our  colonies 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  although  aa 
to  some  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own  I 
His  argument  is  that,  if  Slavery  be  contrary  to 
English  law,  no  local  enactments  in  the  Colonies 
could  give  it  any  validity.  To  avoid  overturn- 
ing Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  it  was  absolutely 
neoeBsaty  to  uphold  it  in  England."— itid,  p.* 
426. 
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for  this  remarkable  display  of  legal 
emdition  and  acmneny  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  probably  included  a 
liberal  consideration  for  wear-and- 
tear  of  conscience.  Two  or  three  de- 
cisions from  British  courts  were,  at 
different  times  thereafter,  obtained, 
substantially  echoing  this  opinion. 
It  was  not  till  1772  that  Lord  Mans- 
field pronounced,  in  the  ever-memo- 
rable Somerset  case,  his  judgment 
that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  man 
oould  be  held  in  Slavery.  That  judg- 
ment has  never  since  been  disturbed, 
nor  seriously  questioned. 

The  austere  morality  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  Puritans  ought  to 
have  kept  their  skirts  clear  from  the 
stain  of  human  bondage.  But,  be- 
neath all  their  fierce  antagonism, 
there  was  a  certain  kinship  between 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  those  of 
Loyola.  Each  were  ready  to  suffer 
and  die  for  God's  truth  as  they  under- 
stood it,  and  neither  cherished  any 
appreciable  sympathy  or  considera- 
tion for  those  they  esteemed  God's 
enemies,  in  which  category  the  sav- 
ages of  America  and  the  heathen  ne- 
groes of  Africa  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  be  found.  The  Puritan  pioneers 
of  New  England  were  early  involved 
in  desperate,  life-or-death  struggles 
with  their  Aboriginal  neighbors,  in 
whom  they  failed  to  discover  those 
poetic  and  fascinating  traits  which 
irradiate  them  in  the  novels  of  Coo- 
per and  the  poems  of  Longfellow. 
Their  experience  of  Indian  ferocity 
and  treachery,  acting  upon  their  the- 
ologic  convictions,  led  them  early 
and  readily  to  the  belief  that  these 
savages,  and  by  logical  inference  all 
savages,  were  the  children  of  the 
devil,  to  be  subjugated,  if  not  extir- 
pated, as  the  Philistine  inhabitants 


of  Canaan  had  been  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua.  Indian  slavery,  some- 
times forbidden  by  law,  but  usually 
tolerated,  if  not  entirely  approved,  by 
public  opinion,  was  among  the  early 
usages  of  New  England ;  and  from 
this  to  n^ro  slavery — ^the  slavery  of 
any  variety  of  pagan  barbarians — was 
an  easy  transition.  That  the  slaves 
in  the  Eastern  colonies  were  few,  and 
mainly  confined  to  the  seaports,  does 
not  disprove  this  statement.  The 
harsh  climate,  the  rocky  soil,  the  rug- 
ged topography  of  New  England, 
presented  formidable,  though  not 
impassable,  barriers  to  slaveholding. 
Her  narrow  patches  of  arable  soil, 
hemmed  in  between  bogs  and  naked 
blocks  of  granite,  were  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  cultivation  by  slaves.  The 
labor  of  the  hands  without  the  brain, 
of  muscle  divorced  from  intelligence, 
would  procure  but  a  scanty  livelihood 
on  those  bleak  hills.  He  who  was 
compelled,  for  a  subsistence,  to  be, 
by  turns,  farmer,  mechanic,  lumber- 
man, navigator,  and  fisherman,  might 
possibly  support  one  slave,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  half  a  dozen. 
Slaveholding  in  the  Northern  States 
was  rather  coveted  as  a  social  dis- 
tinction, a  badge  of  aristocracy  and 
wealth,  than  resorted  to  with  any 
idea  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

It  was  different  southward  of  the 
Susquehanna,  but  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  cultivation  of 
Bice  and.Indigo  on  the  seaboard  had 
early  furnished  lucrative  employment 
for  a  number  of  slaves  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  white  population,  and 
whose  Sea  Islands  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  limiting  the  intercourse 
of  the  slaves  with  each  other,  and 
their  means  of  escape  to  the  wilder- 
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nesB  and  to  the  sayages.  South  Caiv 
olina,  a  century  ago,  was  as  intense- 
ly, conspicuously  aristocratic  and 
dayeholding  as  in  our  own  day. 
But  when  Slavery  had  obtained  eve- 
rywhere a  foothold,  and,  in  most  col- 
onies, a  distinct  l^al  recognition,  • 
without  encountering  aught  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  serious  resiistance,  it 
were  absurd  to  claim  for  any  colony 
or  section  a  moral  superiority  in  this 
regard  over  any  other. 

The  single  and  most  honorable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  facility  with 
which  this  giant  wrong  was  adopted 
and  acquiesced  in,  is  presented  by 
flie  history  of  Gteorgi^.  That  colony 
may  owe  something-  of  her  preemi- 
nence to  her  comparatively  recent 
foundation ;  but  she  is  far  more  in- 
debted to  the  character  and  efforts  of 
her  illustrious  founder.  James  Oolb- 
THOBPE  was  bom  in  1688,  or  1689,  at 
Godahning,  Surry  County,  Eng- 
land; entered  the  British  army  in 
1710;  and,  having  resigned  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  was,  in  1714, 
commended  by  the  great  Marlborough 
to  his  former  associate  in  conmiand, 
the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
aids.  He  fought  under  Eugene  in 
his  brilliant  and  successful  campaign 
agamst  the  Turks  in  1716  and  1717, 
closing  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Belgrade,  which  ended  the  war. 
Declining  to  remain  in  the  Austrian 
Bervice,  he  returned,  in  1722,  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  about  this  time,  he  in- 
herited the  family  estate ;  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hazelmere,  which  he  represented  for 
the  ensuing  thirty-two  years,  and,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  frightful 
abuses  and  inhumanities  which  then 


characterized  the  British  system  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  he  devoted 
himself*  to  their  reform,  and  carried 
through  the  House  an  act  to  this  end. 
His  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  bank- 
rupt and  needy  debtors  led  him  to 
plan  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
to  which  they  should  be  invited,  and 
in  which  they  might  hope,  by  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  to  attain  inde- 
pendence. This  colony  was  also  in- 
tended to  afford  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  Protestants  of  Germany 
and  other  portions  of  the  continent. 
He  interested  many  eminent  and  in- 
fluential personages  in  his  project, 
obtained  for  it  a  grant  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  from  Par- 
liament, with  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  thousand  more, 
and  oiganized  a  company  for  its 
realization,  whereof  die  directors 
were  nearly  all  noblemen  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Its  constitution 
forbade  any  director  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  advantage  therefrom.  Be- 
ing himself  the  animating  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  arduous  trust  of  governor 
of  the  colony,  for  which  a  royal 
grant  had  been  obtained  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic  from 
tho  mouth  of  the  Savannah  to  that 
of  the  Altamaha,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Georgia  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
trustees  were  incorporated  in  June, 

1732.  The  pioneer  colonists  left 
England  in  November  of  that  year, 
and  landed  at  Charleston  in  January, 

1733.  Proceeding  directly  to  their 
territory,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Savannah  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing month,  Oglethorpe,  as  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  African 
Company,   had   previously  become 
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acquamted  with  an  African  prince, 
captured  and  sold  into  slavery  by 
some  neighboring  chie^  and  had  re- 
turned him  to  his  native  country, 
after  imbibing  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  a  profound  detestation 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  of  Slavery. 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  devised 
by  Oglethorpe  for  the  government  of 
his  colony  was  a  prohibition  of  slave- 
holding  ;  another  was  an  interdiction 
of  the  sale  or  use  of  Rum— ^neither  of 
them  calculated  to  be  popular  with 
the  jail-birds,  idlers,  and  profligates, 
who  eagerly  sought  escape  from  their 
debts  and  their  miseries  by  becoming 
members  of  the  new  colony.  The 
spectacle  of  men,  no  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  living  idly  and 
luxuriously,  just  across  the  Savannah 
river,  on  the  fruits  of  constrained 
and  unpaid  negro  labor,  doubtless 
inflamed  their  discontent  and  their 
hostility.  As  if  to  add  to  the  gov- 
ernor's troubles,  war  between  Spain 
and  England  broke  out  in  1739,  and 
Georgia,  as  the  frontier  colony,  con- 
tiguous to  the  far  older  and  stronger 
Spanish  settlement  of  East  Florida, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  ravages. 
Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  militia,  made 
an  attempt  on  Saint  Augustine, 
which  miscarried ;  and  this,  in  1742, 


was  retaliated  by  a  much  stronger 
Spanish  expedition,  which  took  Fort 
St.  Simon,  on  the  Altamaha,  and 
might  easily  have  subdued  the  whole 
colony,  but  it  was  alarmed  and  re- 
pelled by  a  stratagem  of  his  concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe  soon  after  returned 
to  England ;  the  trustees  finally  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  Grown ; 
and  in  1752  Georgia  became  a  royal 
colony,  whereby  its  inhabitants  were 
enabled  to  gratify,  without  restraint, 
their  longing  for  Slavery  and  Eum. 
The  struggle  of  Oglethorpe"  in 
Greorgia  was  aided  by  the  presence, 
counsels,  and  active  sympathy,  of 
the  famous  Jdifii  Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  whose  pungent  de- 
scription of  Slavery  as  ''  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,''  was  based  on  personal 
observation  and  experience  during 
his  sojourn  in  these  colonies.  But 
"  another  king  arose,  who  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  the  magisterial  hostility  to 
bondage  was  relaxed,  if  not  wholly 
withdrawn ;  the  temptation  remained 
and  increased,  while  the  resistance 
faded  and  disappeared;  and  soon 
Georgia  yielded  silently,  passively,  to 
the  contagion  of  evil  example,  and 
soon  became  not  only  slaveholding, 
but,  next  to  South  Carolina,  the  most 
infatuated  of  all  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  its  devotion  to  the  mighty  eviL 


1*  Oglethorpe  lived  to  be  nearlj  a  hundred 
years  old— dying  at  Cranham  Hall,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, June  30,  1*787.  It  is  not  recorded  nor 
probable  that  he  ever  reyisited  America  after 
his  relinquishment  of  the  goyemorship  of  Geor- 
gia; but  he  remained  a  warm,  active,  well- 
informed  friend  of  our  country  after,  as  well  as 
before  and  during,  her  struggle  for  independence. 
In  1784,  Hannah  More  thus  wrote  of  him  : 

"  I  have  got  a  new  admirer ;  it  is  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his 
tune.    He  was  foster-brother  to  the  Pretender, 


and  is  much  above  ninety  yean  old;  the  finest 
figure  you  ever  saw.  He  perfectly  realizes  all 
my  ideas  of  Nestor.  His  literature  is  great,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  extensive,  and  his  flacul- 
ties  as  bright  as  ever.  *  *  He  is  quite  apreuo- 
chevalier;  heroic,  romantic^  and  flill  of  the  old 
gaDantry." 

Pope — ^who  praised  so  sparingly — ^had  spoken 
of  him,  not  quite  half  a  century  earlier,  in  terms 
evincing  like  admiration ;  and  many  other  contem- 
poraries of  literaiy  eminence  bore  testimony  to 
his  signal  merits. — See  SparJa^a  Afmrican  Bio- 
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SLAVERY   IN   THE   EEVOLUTION. 


The  American  Beyolution  was  no 
sadden  outbreak.  It  was  preceded 
by  eleven  years  of  peaceful  remon- 
sbrance  and  animated  discussion. 
The  vital  question  coneemed  the 
right  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
impose  taxes,  at  its  discretion,  on 
British  subjects  in  any  and  every 
part  of  the  empire.  This  question  pre- 
sented many  phases,  and  prompted 
various  acts  and  propositions.  But 
its  essence  was  always  the  same ;  and 
it  was  impossible  tiiat  such  men  as 
James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  should 
discuss  it  without  laying  broad  foun- 
dations for  their  argument  in  pre- 
mises affecting  the  natural  and  gene- 
ral Rights  of  Man  to  self-government, 
with  the  control  of  his  own  products 
or  earnings.  The  enthusiast  who 
imagines  that  our  patriots  were  aU 


convinced  of  the  danger  and  essential 
iniquity  of  Slavery,  and  the  conservar 
tive  who  argues  that  few  or  none 
perceived  and  admitted  the  direct 
application  of  their  logic  to  the  case 
of  men  held  in  perpetual  and  limit- 
less bondage,  are  alike  mistaken. 
There  were  doubtless  some  who  did 
not  perceive,  or  did  not  admit,  the 
inseparable  connection  between  the 
rights  they  claimed  as  British  free- 
men and  tJie  rights  of  all  men  every* 
where ;  but  the  more  discerning  and 
logical  of  the  patriots  comprehended 
and  confessed  that  their  assertion  of 
the  rightful  inseparability  of  Eepre- 
sentation  from  Taxation  necessarily 
affirmed  the  grander  and  more  essen- 
tial right  of  each  innocent,  rational 
beiog  to  the  control  and  use  of  his 
own  capacities  and  faculties,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  earnings.' 


>  witness  the  Darien  (GkL)  resolutions.  In  the 
Barienoommittee,  Thuradaj',  June  12,  17*75: 

"  When  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  a  peo- 
ple are  inTaded,  not  only  by  open  violenoe,  but 
bj  every  kind  of  fraud,  sophistry,  and  ounning^, 
it  behooves  every  individuni  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  and  every  member  of  society,  like  hea- 
oons  in  a  oountry  surrounded  by  enemies,  to 
give  the  alarm,  not  only  when  their  liberties 
in  general  are  invaded,  but  separately,  lest  the 
precedent  in  one  may  affect  the  virhole ;  and  to 
enable  the  collective  wisdom  of  such  a  people 
to  judge  of  its  consequences,  and  how  far  their 
lespective  grievances  concern  all,  or  should  be 
opposed  to  preserve  their  necessary  union. 
XviBry  laadable  attempt  of  this  kind  by  the  good 
people  of  this  Colony,  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
has  been  hitherto  finistrated  by  the  influence 
•nd  authority  of  men  In  office  and  their  numer- 
ous dependents,  and  in  every  other  natural  and 
Just  way  by  the  various  arts  they  have  put  in 
practice.  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  eztensive  district  of  Darien,  in  the  colony 
of  Geoiig]%  being  now  assembled  in  congress 
by  the  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  district,  now  free  fhun  their 
fottera,  do  Besolve— '* 

Hmk  are  siz  nmHu&mB  in  aU.    The  first 
8 


eulogizes  *'the  firm  and  manly  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,"  acquiescing 
in  all  the  resolutions  of  the  "  g^rand  American 
Congress  in  Philade^hia  last  October."  The 
second  resolution  is  denunciatory  of  England, 
in  shutting  up  the  land  office,  and  in  other  op- 
pressive acts.  The  third  is  opposed  to  ministe- 
rial mandates  under  the  name  of  constitutions. 
The  fourth  is  denunciatory  of  the  number  of 
officers  appointed  over  tihe  colonies  by  the 
British  crown,  and  their  exorbitant  sidaries. 
The  fiflh  is  as  follows  : 

'*  6th.  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  contracted  or  interested  motive, 
but  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of 
whatever  climate,  language,  or  complexion,  we 
hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhor- 
rence  of  the  unnatural  practice  of  Slavery  in 
America  (however  the  uncultivated  state  of  our 
oountiy,and  other  specious  arguments,  may  plead 
for  itX  a  practice  founded  in  Injustice  and  cruelty, 
and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  (as  well ' 
as  lives),  debasing  part  of  our  feilow-oreatuies 
below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals 
of  the  rest^  and  as  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty 
we  oontend  for  (and  which  we  pray  the  Almigh^ 
to  continue  to  the  latest  posterity)  upon  a  very 
wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve  atafl 
times  to  use  our  utmosteflbrta  for  themanumia- 
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The  prindples  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  so  patiently  evolved  and  bo 
thoronghly  commended  during  the 
long  controversy  which  preceded 
the  appeal  to  arms,  were  reduced 
to  axioms,  and  became  portions  of 
the  popular  £dth.  When  Jeflfer- 
Bon,  in  drafting  our  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  em- 
bodied in  its  preamble  a  formal  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
Bights  of  Man,  he  set  forth  propo- 
sitions novel  and  startling  to  Euro- 
pean ears,  but  which  eloquence  and 
patriotic  fervor  had  already  engraven 
deeply  on  the  American  heart.  That 
Declaration  was  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Choate  has  termed  it,  ^^  the  passion- 
ate manifesto  of  a  revolutionary 
war ;"  it  was  the  embodiment  of  our 
forefathers'  deepest  and  most  rooted 
convictions ;  and  when,  in  penning 
that  Declaration,  he  charged  the 
British  government  with  upholding 
and  promoting  the  African  slave- 
trade  against  the  protests  of  the 
colonists,*  and  in  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  he  asserted 
truths  which  the  jealous  devotion  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  slave- 
holding  rendered  it  impolitic  to  send 
forth  as  an  ijitegral  portion  of  our 


arraignment  of  British  tyranny;  but 
which  were,  nevertheless,  widely  and 
deeply  felt  to  be  an  important  and 
integral  portion  of  our  case.*  Even 
divested  of  this,  the  Declaration 
stands  to-day  an  evidence  that  our 
fathers  regarded  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  as  no  more  destructive  to 
their  own  rights  than  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

No  other  document  was  ever  issued 
which  so  completely  reflected  and 
developed  the  popular  convictions 
which  underlaid  and  impelled  it  as 
that  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  cavil  that  its  ideas  were  not 
original  with  Jefferson  is  a  striking 
testimonial  py  its  worth.  Originality 
of  conception  was  the  very  last  merit 
to  which  he  would  have  chosen  to 
lay  claim,  his  purpose  being  to  em- 
body the  general  convictions  of  his 
cotmtrymen — their  conceptions  of 
human,  as  well  as  colonial,  rights  and 
British  wrongs,  in  the  fewest,  strong- 
est, and  clearest  words.  The  fact 
that-some  of  these  words  had  abready 
been  employed — some  of  them  a 
hundred  times — ^to  set  forth  the  same 
general  truths,  in  no  manner  unfitted 
them  for  his  use. 

The  claim  that  his  draft  was  a  pla- 


sion  of  our  abbTes  in  this  oolony  upon  the  most^afe 
and  equitable  footing  for  the  masters  and  them- 
BelTes.^* — American  Archives,  4th  Series^  vol  i^ 
1774  and  17*75. 

*The  following  is  the  indictment  of  George  HL, 
as  a  patron  and  upholder  of  the  African  slaTe- 
trade,  embodied  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration : 

^^Deiermined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  ioek 
ahouid  be  bought  and  eoldf  he  has  prostituted  his 
negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  (o 
prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.  And 
that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact 
of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  purchase 
that  Kbertg  of  which  Tie  has  deprived  ihem,  by 
fMMrdering  ihe  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded 
Atfm:  i/w$  pofing  off  former  crimes  committed 


against  (he  libxrths  of  one  people,  wOh  crimes 
which  lie  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  liybs 
of  another" 

'  Mr.  Jefferson,  Inhis  Autobiography,  giTes  the 
following  reason  for  the  omission  of  this  re- 
mUrkable  paBsage  from  the  Dedaration  as  adopt- 
ed, issued,  and  published: 

"The  dause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  was  struck  out  in 
complaisance  to  South  CaroUna  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  stfll  wished 
to  continue  it  Our  Northern  brethren  also,  I 
believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those  censures ; 
for,  though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves 
themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considera- 
ble carriers  of  them  to  others.'*— «r^erMm'« 
Worto,  YoLLjp.  170. 
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giarism  from  the  Mecklenburg  (N. 
C.)  Declaration  of  April  20th,  pre- 
ceding, he  indignantly  repelled ;  bnt 
he  always  observed  that  he  employed 
whatever  terms  best  expressed  his 
thought,  and  would  not  say  how  far 
he  was  indebted  for  them  to  his  read- 
ing, how  far  to  his  original  reflec- 
tions.  Even  the  great  ftmdamental 
asBertion  of  Human  Bights,  which  he 
has  so  memorably  set  forth  as  follows : 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foundations  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness,"  was  no  novelty  to 
those  who  hailed  and  responded  to 
it.  Three  weeks  before,  the  Virginia 
Convention  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  Declaration  of  Rights,  reported 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  George  Ma- 
son,^ which  proclaims  iJiat  ^  All  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free,  and  have 
inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the 
enjoym^it  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  meaoB  of  acquiring  and  possesi^ 
ing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 


taining happiness  and  safety."  See 
also  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Declarar 
tion  of  American  Independence  was 
first  communicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
separately  to  two  of  his  colleagues, 
John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, on  the  committee  chosen  by  Con- 
gress to  prepare  it ;  then  to  the  whole 
committee,  consisting,  in  addition,  of 
Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston ;  reported,  after  twenty  dayf 
gestation,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  read 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Ist  of  July ;  earnestly  debated  and 
scanned  tln^oughout  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  until  finally  adopted  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  not  an  aflbmation,  not  a 
sentiment,  was  put  forth  therein  to 
the  world,  which  had  not  received 
the  deliberate  approbation  of  such 
cautious,  conservative  minds  as  those 
of  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Roger 
Sherman,  and  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  included. 

The  prc^ess  of  the  Revolution 
justified  and  deepened  these  convic- 
tions. Slavery  was  soon  proved  our 
chief  source  of  weakness  and  of  periL 
Of  our  three  millions  of  pieople,  half 
a  million  were  the  chattels  of  others ; 
and  though  all  the  colonies  tolerated, 
and  most  of  them  expressly  legalized 
slaveholding,  the  slaves,  nearly  con- 
centrated in  the  Southern  States, 
paralyzed  the  energies  and  enfeebled 
the  efforts  of  their  patriots.  Incited 
by  proclamations  of  royal  governors 
and  military  commanders,  thousands 
of  the  negroes  escaped  to  British 
camps  and  garrisons,  and  were  there 


^  TIm  grandfather  of  James  li.  ICaeon,  late 
XTJl  Senator  flrom  Yir^nia^  snioe  Oonfederate 


BmisBary  to  Bngland.     Qtorqt  Mason  y 
of  Yirgh)ia*8  most  Qlostnoiis  i 
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manumitted  and  protected;  whfle 
the  master  race,  alarmed  for  the 
Bafetj  of  their  families,  w^re  onable 
or  nnwilling  to  enlist  in  the  Conti- 
nental armies,  or  even  to  be  called 
into  service  as  militia/ 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  States 
respectively,  at  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  is  not  known.  But  it  may  be 
closely  approximated  by  the  aid  of 
the  census  of  1790,  wherein  the 
slave  population  is  returned  as  fol- 
lows: 


HOBITK. 

NewHampahlre^....      198 

Vermont 17 

Bhode  Island. 9&2 

Oonneoticat 8,706 

MaasBchiiBetts  6. none 

New  York. 81,824 

KewJersej. It488 

PeniuylviaiJiT.......   8,787 


IMaL. 


.40,870 


SOUTH. 

Delawtre. 8,887 

Maryland 108.068 

Virginia. 398,427 

North  Carolina. 100,572 

South  Carolina. 107.004 

0«orgia. 29,264 

Kentucky.  11,880 

Tenneaaee.  8,417 


Total 867,687 


The  documents  and  correspondence 
of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  com- 
plaints by  Southern  slaveholders  qf 
their  helplessness  and  peril,  because 
of  Slavery,  and  of  the  necessity  there- 
by created  of  their  more  efficient  de- 
fense and  protection.*  The  New 
England  States,  with  a  population 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Yirginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Greoigia,  fiimiahed 
more  than  double  the  number  of 
soldiers  to  battle  for  the  conmion 
cause.  The  South  was  repeatedly 
overrun,  and  regarded  as  substan- 
tially subdued,  by  armies  that  would 
not  have  ventured  to  invade  New 
England,  and  could  not  have  main- 
tained themselves  a  month  on  her 
soiL    Indeed,  after  Gage's  expulsion 


*  The  Qomber  of  troops  employed  bj  the  Colo- 
nies during  the  entire  Beyolutionaiy  war,  as 
Iprril  as  the  number  furnished  by  each,  is  shown 
by  the  following,  which  is  oompiled  from  statis- 
tios  contained  in  a  work  published  by  Jacob 
Moore,  Concord,  entitled,  "Collections  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  for  the  year 
1824,''  ToL  I,  p.  236. 


New  Hampshire . 
Massachusetts . . . 
Bhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Karylandi 

Yiiginia 

North  Carolina  .. 
Soatii  Carolina  . . 
Georgia 


12,496 

68,007 

6,878 

32,039 

18,331 

10,726 

26,608 

2,317 

13,912 

26,668 

7,263 

6,417 

2,679 


mmu. 
2,093 
16,166 
4,284 
7,792 
3,304 
6,066 
7,357 
876 
4,127 
6,620 


Total 232,341      56,163 

*  Hassaohttsetts  adopted  a  new  State  Consti- 
tution in  1780,  to  which  a  bill  of  rights  was  pre- 
fixed, which  her  Supreme  Court  soon  after  de- 
cided was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
Slarery,  which  had  been  thus  abolished. 

T  Pennsylvania  had  passed  an  act  of  Gradual 
Emancipation  in  1780. 

'  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  two  years 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed 
Minister  to  Holland,  and  captured  on  his  way 
thither  \jj  a  British  eniiaer,  finally  CoDmussioner 


with  Franklin  and  Jay  for  negotiating  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  14th  of  August,  177^ 
wrote  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  his  son,  then  in 
Bns^d,  a  letter  explaining  and  justifying  his 
resolution  to  stand  or  ftil  with  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  in  which  he  said: 

"  You  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  Slavery.  I 
was  bom  in  a  country  where  Slayery  had  been 
established  by  British  kings  and  parliaments,  as 
by  the  laws  of  that  country,  a^s  before  my  ex- 
istence. I  found  the  Christian  religion  and 
Slavery  growing  under  the  same  authority  and 
cultivation.  1  nevertheless  disliked  it  In 
former  days,  there  was  no  combating  tbe  preju- 
dices of  men  supported  by  interest :  the  day,  I 
hope,  is  approadung,  when  teom  principles  of 
gratitude,  aa  well  as  justice,  every  man  shall 
strive  to  be  foremost  in  showing  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  golden  rule.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  would  all  my 
negroes  produce,  if  sold  at  public  auction  to- 
morrow. I  am  not  the  man  who  enslaved  them ; 
they  are  indebted  to  Englishmen  for  that  &vor: 
nevertheless,  I  am  devising  means  for  manumit- 
ting many  of  them,  and  for  cutting  off  the  entail 
of  slavery.  Great  powers  oppose  me, — the  laws 
and  customs  of  my  count^,  my  oym  and  the 
avarice  of  my  countrymen.  What  will  my  cMl-. 
dren  say  if  I  deprive  them  of  so  much  estate? 
These  are  difficulties,  but  not  insuperable.  I 
will  do  as  much  as  I  can  in  my  time,  and  leare 
the  rest  to  a  better  hand. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  arrogate  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  Providence  in  each  fortunate  event ; 
nor  one  of  those  who  dare  trust  in  Provideaoe 
for  defense  and  security  of  their  own  liber^, 
while  they  enslave,  and  wish  to  continue  in 
slayery,  tbouflandg  who  are  as  well  entitled  to 
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ftam  Boston,  and  Bnrgoyne's  surren- 
der at  Saratoga,  New  England,  save 
the  islands  on  her  coast,  was  pretty 
earefolly  avoided  by  the  Boyalist 
generals,  and  only  assailed  by  raids, 
which  were  finished  almost  as  soon 
as  began.  These  facta,  vividly  im- 
pressed on  the  general  mind  by  the 


necessities  and  sacrifices  of  the  times,* 
in  connection  with  the  discovery 
and  elucidation,  already  noticed,  of 
elemental  principles,  had  pretty 
thoroughly  cured  the  North  of  aU 
attachment  to  Slavery  before  the 
dose  of  the  Bevolutionary  war. 


IV. 
SLAVERY  UNDER  THE  CONFEDERATION. 


As  the  public  burdens  were  con- 
stantly swelled,  and  the  debts  of  the 
seversd  States  increased,  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  duration  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  the  sale  of  yet  un- 
Bettied  lands,  especially  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  West,  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  principal  resource  for  the 
ultimate  discharge  of  these  constantly 
augmenting  liabilities :  and  it  be- 
came a  xiatter  of  just  complaint  and 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  those  States— 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  South  Carolina — ^which  had  no 


chartered  claim  to  such  lands  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  then  actual 
settlements,  that  their  partners  in  the 
e£fbrt8,  responsibilities,  and  sacrifices 
of  the  common  struggle  were  likely 
to  reap  a  peculiar  and  dispropor- 
tionate advantage  from  its  success. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  each  claimed,  under  their 
several  charters,  a  right  of  almost  in- 
finite extension  westward,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  would  naturally 


freedom  as  themselves.  I  perceive  the  work 
before  me  is  great  I  shall  appear  to  many  as  a 
promoter  not  only  of  strange,  but  of  dangerous 
doctrines :  it  wiU  therefore  be  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  You  are  apparently  deeply 
mterested  in  this  affair ;  but,  as  I  have  no  doubts 
ooDoeming  your  concurrence  and  approbation,  I 
most  sincerely  wish  for  your  advice  and  assist- 
snoe,  and  hope  to  receive  both  in  good  time." — 
OoOeetwn  o/theJZenger  Club^  pp.  20,  21. 

*  The  famous  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  Calvinist  divine,  published,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  dialogue  con- 
oening  the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  which  he 
dedicated  to  ''The  Honorable  Continental 
Congress,"  and  of  which  the  following  passage 
exhibits  the  drift  and  purpose : 

*'  God  is  so  ordering  it  in  his  providence,  that 
it  seems  absolutely  nteessary  something  should 
be  speedily  done  vnth  respect  to  the  slaves 
among  us,  in  order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent 
their  tuniuig  against  ns  in  our  present  strugglOi 


in  order  to  get  their  liberty.  Our  oppressors 
have  planned  to  gain  the  blacks,  and  Induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  promising  them 
liberty  on  this  condition ;  and  this  plan  ^y  are 
prosecuting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
which  means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to 
join  them.  And,  should  we  attempt  to  restrain 
them  by  force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict 
gusird  over  them,  and  punishing  them  severely 
who  shall  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our 
opposers,  this  will  only  be  making  bad  worse, 
and  serve  to  render  our  inconeistence,  oppression, 
and  cruelty  more  criminal,  perspicuous,  and 
shocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  our  heads.  The  only  way 
pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threatening  evil  is  to 
set  the  blacks  at  liberty  ourselves,  by  some  public 
acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  them  proper  en- 
couragement to  labor,  or  take  arms  in  tiie  defense 
of  the  American  cause,  as  they  shall  choose.  This 
would  at  once  be  doing  ihem  some  degree  of 
justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  scheme 
that  they  are  prosecuting."— iTopAmw'tf  Worha^ 
vol  ii,  p.  684. 
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each  pofiseas  avast  area  of  unpeopled, 
nngranted,  and  idtimatelj  valuable 
lands.  The  landless  States,  with  ob- 
vious reason  and  justice,  insisted  that 
these  lands,  won  by  the  common 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole 
American  people,  should  be  regarded 
as  their  common  property,  and  to 
this  end  should  be  surrendered  or 
ceded  by  the  States  claiming  them 
respectively  to  the  Confederation. 
The  colonial  charters,  moreover,  were 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  each 
other;  vast  tracts  being  ceded  by 
them  to  two  or  more  colonies  respect- 
ively; and  it  was  a  puzzling  question, 
even  for  lawyers,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  earliest  or  the  latest  royal  con- 
cession, if  either,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence. There  was  but  one  benefi- 
cent and  just  solution  for  all  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  in  the  premises ; 
and  this  was  a  quit-claim  by  the  re- 
spective States  of  their  several  rights 
and  pretensions  to  lands  exterior  to 
their  own  proper  boundaries,  in  favor 
of  the  common  Confederacy.  This 
consunmiation  was,  for  the  most  part, 
seasonably  and  cheerfully  agreed  to. 
Connecticut  made  a  moderate  reser- 
vation of  wild  lands  assured  to  her 
by  her  charter  in  what  is  now  North- 
em  Ohio.  Virginia,  beside  retain- 
ing her  partially  settled  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  now  forming  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  reserved  a  suffi- 
ciency north  of  the  Ohio  to  provide 
liberal  bounties  for  her  officers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  conceding  all  other  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  river,  and  all  ju- 
risdiction over  this.  And  it  was  pre- 
sumed, at  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
promptly  make  similar  concessions  of 
the  then  savage  regions  covered  by 


their  respective  charters,  now  known 
as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Though  the  war  was  practically 
concluded  by  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Torktown,  October  19, 
1781,  and  though  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris,  November  30, 
1783,  the  British  did  not  evacuate 
New  York  till  November  26, 1783; 
and  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  8d  of  that  month,  adjourned  next 
day  to  Annapolis.  A  bare  quorum 
of  members  responded  to  their  names, 
but  one  and  another  soon  dropped 
off;  so  that  the  journal  of  most  days 
records  no  quorum  present,  and  no 
business  done,  until  about  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1784.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates from  his  State,  presented  the 
deed  of  cession  to  the  Confederation, 
by  Virginia,  of  aU  her  claims  to  ju- 
risdiction over  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  soil  also  of  that 
territory,  subject  to  the  reservation 
in  behalf  of  her  soldiers  already 
noted.  This  deed  being  formally 
accepted,  Mr.  Jefferson  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
report  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
western  territory;  and  Messrs.  Jeffer- 
son, Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Howell 
of  Bhode  Island,  were  appointed  such 
committee.  From  this  committee, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  due  time,  reported 
an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
"the  territory,  ceded  already,  or  to 
be  ceded,  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,"  specifying  that  such 
territory  extends  from  the  3l8t  to  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  so  as 
to  include  what  now  constitutes  the* 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  but  which  was  then,  and 
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remained  for  Bome  years  thereafter, 
unoeded  to  the  Union  by  Korth  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  This  entire  ter- 
ritory, ceded  and  to  be  ceded,  was 
divided  proepectively  by  the  Ordi- 
nance into  embryo  States,  to  which 
names  were  giiwn ;  each  of  them  to 
reoeiye,  in  dne  time,  a  temporary  or 
territorial  government,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federation of  States  upon  the  express 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  preceding 
States;  but  both  their  temporary 
and  their  permanent  governments 
were  to  be  established  on  these  fun- 
damental conditions : 

"1.  That  thej  shall  foreMr  remam  a  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

**2.  That,  in  their  persons,  property,  and 
territoiy,  they  shall  he  subject  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  Uie  United  States,  in  Congress 
sflsembled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Gonfedera- 
tion,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original 
States  shall  he  so  subject. 

**8.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to 
be  contracted ;  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by 
Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
role  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States. 

**4.  That  their  respective  governments 
BhaQ  be  in  republican  forms,  and  shall  admit 
no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  an  he- 
reditary title. 

"6.  That  after  the  year  imi  of  the  Ohria- 
Uani  era,  there  shaU  be  neither  Slavery  nor 
inwluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  mid 
Statee^  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  oonvicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty.'' 

The  Ordinance  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

*'  That  aU  the  preceding  articles  shall  he 
formed  into  a  charter  qf  compact ;  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  shall 
be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as  fundor 
mental  conditions  between  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal States  and  those  newly  described,  final- 
terabU  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Oongress  assembled,  and  of  the 


particular  State  within  which  such  alteration 
is  proposed  to  be  made.'' 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Oongress 
took  up  this  plan  for  consideration 
and  action,  and  Mr.  Spaight  of  K. 
0.  moved  that  the  fifth  proposition 
above  quoted,  prohibiting  Slavery 
after  the  year  1800,  be  stricken  out 
of  the  Ordinance;  and  Mr.  Bead  of  8. 
0.  seconded  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  in  this  form:  "Shall 
the  words  moved  to  be  stricken  out 
standi"  and  on  this  question  the 
Ays  and  Noes  were  required  and 
taken,  with  the  following  result : 


N.HAMP...Mr. 
Mr. 

'MAB8A0HU..Mr. 

Mr. 

R.  ISLAKD..Mr. 

Mr. 

OoNNiEOT...Mr. 

Mr. 
New  ToRK.Mr. 

Mr. 

N".  JsR8BY..Mr. 

Pennsyl..  .Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
MAjsYLAi!n>.Mr. 

Mr. 
YlBGINIA.  .Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
N.  0ABOLi..Mr. 

Mr. 
S.  CABOLi...Mr. 

Mr. 


Foster .ay, 

Blanohard. . .  .ay, 

Gerry ay, 

Partridge..  ..ay, 

Ellery ay, 

Howell ay, 

Sherman ay, 

Wadsworth. .  .ay, 

De  Witt ay, 

Paine ay, 

Dick ay, 

MiflBin ay, 

Montgomery..ay, 

Hand ay, 

Henry no, 

Stone no, 

Jefferson ay, 

Hardy ...no, 

Mercer no, 

Williamson.. .ay, 

Spaight jio. 

Read. no, 

Beresford.. .  .no, 


■Ay. 


Ay. 

Ko  %ote,^ 


Divided, 


The  votes  of  members  were  sixteen 
for  Mr.  Jefferson's  interdiction  of 
Slavery  to  seven  against  it,  and  the 
Sti||;es  stood  recorded  six  for  it  to  three 
against  it.  But  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation required  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to 
sustain  a  proposition ;  and  thus  the 
restriction  failed  through  the  absence 
of  a  member  from  New  Jersey,  ren- 
dering the  vote  of  that  State  null  for 


^  By  the  Artides  of  Coofederation,  two  or 
more  dekgatos  were  required  to  be  present  to 


oast  the  yote  of  a  State, 
failed  to  Tote. 


New  Jersey,  therefore, 
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want  of  a  qnonxm.  Had  Delaware 
been  then  represented,  she  might, 
and  might  not,  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  bat  it  is  not  probable  that 
Georgia,  had  she  been  present,  would 
have  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  accident — ^a  most  deplorable  and 
fatal  accident — of  the  absence  of  a 
member  jfrom  New  Jersey,  prevented 
the  adoption,  at  that  time,  of  a  prop- 
osition which  would  have  confined 
Slavery  in  our  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  existing  States,  and 
precluded  all  reasonable  probability  of 
subsequent  contentions,  collisions,  and 
.  bloody  strife  touching  its  extension. 

The  Jefiersonian  Ordinance,  thus 
shorn  of  its  strength — ^the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted — rafter  imdergoing  some  fur- 
ther amendments,  was  finally  adopt- 
ed^ four  days  later :  all  the  delegates 
but  those  from  South  Carolina  voting 
in  its  favor. 

In  1787,  the  last  Continental  Con- 
gress, sitting  in  New  York,  simulta- 
neously with  the  Convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia which  framed  our  present 
Constitution,  took  further  action  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  the 
western  territory,  raising  a  Select 
Committee  thereon,  of  which  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chair- 
man. That  committtee  reported, 
July  11,  "An  Ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United    States    northwest    of    the 


Ohio,"  excluding,  by  its  ailenoe,  the 
territories  south  of  that  river,  which 
were  expressly  brought  within  the 
purview  and  operation  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Ordinance — ^those  territories 
not  having,  as  yet,  been  ceded  by  the 
States  claiming  them  respectively  as 
their  peculiar  possessions.  Mr.  Dane's 
ordinance  embodies  many  provisions 
originally  drafted  and  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  but  with  some 
modifications.  The  act  concludes 
with  six  unalterable  Articles  of  Per- 
petual Compact  between  the  embryo 
States  respectively  and  the  Union: 
the  last  of  them  in  these  words : 

"  There  shall  he  neither  SUvoery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  toh&reqf 
the  parties  shall  he  duly  convicted,^' 

To  this  was  added,  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage, the  stipulation  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service, 
which  either  had  just  been,  or  was 
just  about  to  be,  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  then  being 
framed ;  and  in  this  shape  the  entire 
Ordinance  was  adopted,  July  13,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
then  represented  in  Congress,  inclu- 
ding Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  no 
effort  having  been  made  to  strike 
out  the  inhibition  of  Slavery.  Mr. 
Robert  Yates,  of  New  York,  voted 
alone  in  the  negative  on  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance,  but  was  overborne 
by  the  vote  of  his  two  colleagues, 
then  present.' 


*  As  the  Americaa  people  of  our  day  evi- 
dentl7  presmne  themselves  much  wiser  than 
their  grandfathers,  especially  in  the  science  of 
goyemment,  the  more  essential  portion  of  this 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787  is  hereto  appended, 
as  affording  a  standard  of  comparison  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  art  of  Constitution- 
making.    It  reads: 

"And  for  extending  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples  of  dvil  and  religious  Uberfy,  which  form 


the  basis  whereon  these  Republics,  their  laws 
and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish these  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws, 
constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territorj ; 
to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  at  as 
earlj  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest: 
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Thx  experiment  of  a  Confedera- 
tion, aa  oontra-distingaiflhed  from  a 
more  intimate  and  poeitive  Union, 


was  ifdrlj  tried  by  onr  fathers.  Its 
only  beneficent  result  was  the  de- 
monstration thereby  afforded  of  its 


"It  is  hereby  ordained  and  dedared,  hj  the 
antfaority  afdresaid,  that  the  following  articles 
iluJl  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  be- 
tween the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in  the  said  Territory,  and  Jarever  remain 
miakerablej  nnless  by  oommon  consent,  to  wit: 

'^AmoLB  L  No  person  demeaning  himself  in 
i  pMceabte,  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  mo- 
le^ on  aoooont  of  his  mode  of  warship,  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  in  the  Territory. 

"An.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory 
ihall  always  be  entitled  \o  thd  benefits  of  the  right 
d  habeas  corpns,  and  to  the  trial  by  jury ;  of  a  pro- 
portioDste  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according 
to  the  oourse  of  the  common  law.  All  persons 
shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offenses,  where 
the  proof  shall  be  eyident  or  the  presumption 
great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel 
or  onuBual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.  No 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  hberty,  or  property, 
bat  bj  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land;  and,  should  the  public  exigencies  make 
itneoessaiy  for  the  common  preservation  to  take 
any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
ticular services,  full  compensation  shall  be 
made  for  the  same.  And  in  the  just  preser- 
TatioQ  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood 
and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made, 
cr  have  force,  in  the  said  Territory,  that  shall, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with,  or  af- 
fect, private  contracts  or  engagements,  hand  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

"Abt.  3.  Qeneral  morality  and  knowledge  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  forever  encouraged.  The  utmost  good 
&ith  shall  always  be  observed  toward  the  In- 
dians; their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be 
tiken  fitMn  them,  without  their  consent;  and  in 
their  property,  rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall 
never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just 
and  lawful  wars,  authorized  by  Congress ;  and 
laws,  founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs 
being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace 
and  friendship  with  them. 

'I  Art.  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States 
which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  re- 
main a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be 
OQQstitutionally  made,  and  to  aU  acts  and  ordi- 
lumoes  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, oonfonDBhle  thereta    The  inhabitants  and 


settlers  in  the  said  Territory  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  com- 
mon rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and  the  taxes 
for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  district,  or  districts,  or  new 
States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  In  Congress 
assembled.  The  Legislatures  of  those  districts, 
or  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Con* 
gross  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Con- 
gress may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title 
in  such  soil  to  the  bond  fide  purchasers.  No 
taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  lands  and  property 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  no  case  shall  non- 
resident proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  resi- 
dents. The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  convey- 
ing-places  between  the  same,  shall  be  oommon 
highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  State 
that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

'^  Akt.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory no  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five 
States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon 
as  Yii^ginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  be  fixed  and -estab- 
lished as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State  in 
the  said  Territory  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mis- 
rissippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers;  a  direct 
line  drawn  firom  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincent's 
due  north  to  the  territorial  Hne  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  said  ter- 
ritorial line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post  Yin- 
cent's  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio;  by  a  direct 
line,  drawn  due  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line ;  and  by 
the  said  national  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  bo 
bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line.  Pro- 
vided, however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and 
declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States 
shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall 
have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that 
part  of  the  said  Territory  which  lies  north  of  an 
east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.     Aiid 
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vital  and  incurable  defects.''  Onr 
coontiy  attained  under  it  neither 
dignity,  consideration,  security,  nor 
even  solvency.  The  central  or 
national  authority,  left  dependent 
on  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several 
States  for  the  very  means  of  existence, 
was  exhibited  often  in  the  attitude  of 
a  genteel  beggar,  rather  than  of  a 
sovereign.  Congress  attempted  to 
impose  a  very  moderate  tariff  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  general 
or  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Kevolutionary  armies, 
but  was  ba£9ed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Khode  Island — then  a  State  of  rela- 
tively extensive  foreign  commerce — 
which  interposed  its  paralyzing  veto. 
Political  impotence,^  commercial  em- 


barrassment, and  general  distreeSy 
finally  overbore  or  temporarily  silenc- 
ed sectional  jealousies  and  State 
pride,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  a  quorum 
of  the  States,  (^ed  together  rather 
to  amend  tiian  to  supersede  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  l^al- 
ly  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  Edmund  Eandolph,  and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  being  among 
its  most  eminent  members.  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
absent  as  Embassadors  in  Europe. 
Samuel  Adams,  George  Clinton,  and 
Patrick  Henry  stood  aloof,  watching 
the  movement  with  jealous  appre- 

ViBOiNiA. Mr.  Grayson. ay,  ) 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee....ay,  V^y. 

Mr.  Oarrington.. .  .ay,  ) 
North  Oabolina.  .  Mr.  Blount *^'  i  ^t/ 

Mr.  HawkinB. . . .  .ay,  f    *' 
South  Oaboldta.. .Mr.  Kean. ay,  i   . 

Mr.  Huger ay,  J     *' 

Gbosoia. Mr.  Few. ay,  )    . 

Mr.  Pierce ay,  ]  ^^• 

Journal  of  OongresSj  yoI.  iv.,  1787. 

1 "  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  auperfluoua  to 
offer  arguments  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  Union 
— a  point,  no  doubt  deeply  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every 
State,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  has 
no  adversaries.  «  «  «  But  the  &ct  is  that 
we  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private 
circles  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  ConsUtution, 
tlmt  the  thirteen  States  are  of  too  great  extent 
for  any  general  system,  and  that  we  must  of 
necessity  resort  to  separate  confederacies  of  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  whole.  This  doctrine  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  gradually  propagated,  till  it 
has  votaries  enough  to  oountenan^  its  open 
avowaL  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to 
those  who  are  able  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  subject,  than  the  alternative  of  an  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  or  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Vnion."— The  federalist,  N.  Y.  edition  of  1802, 
vol.  i.,  p.  6. 

'*The  melancholy  story  of  the  Federation 
showed  the  stem  necessity  of  a  'compulsory 
power  in  the  General  Government  to  execute  the 
duties  confided  to  it;  and  the  history  of  the 
present  government  itself  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  manifested  that  the  power  of  the  Union 
is  barely  adequate  to  oompel  the  execution  of  its 
laws,  when  resisted  even  by  a  single  Stata"^ 
(Mftr  WokoU,  VOL  IL,  p.  323. 


whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have 
60,000  fVee  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall 
be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever, 
and  shall  be  at  Uberty  to  form  a  permanent  con- 
stitution and  State  government;  provided  the 
constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  contained  in  these  articles.  And  so 
&r  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the 
State  than  60,000. 

"  Abt.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  pro- 
vided always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
olaamed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor,  or  ser- 
vice, as  aforesaid." 

On  passing  the  above  Ordinance,  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates,  they  were 
taken,  with  the  following  result: 


Mabsaohusbtts.. .  .Mr.  Holton ay, 

Mr.  Dane ay, 

New  York Mr.  Smith. ay, 

Mr.  Haring. ay, 

Mr.  Yates no, 

Nsw  Jbbsbt. Mr.  Clarke ay, 

Mr.  Sherman.. . .  .ay, 

Delawaeb. Mr.  Kearney.. 

Mr.  MitchelL. 


Ay. 
•Ay. 


•Ay, 


::?:H''- 
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Beoflion.  Franklin,  tihen  over  eighty- 
one  yean  of  age,  declined  the  chsdr 
m  aooonnt  of  his  increasing  infirm- 
ities; and,  on  his  motion,  George 
Washington  was  unanimonsly  elected 
Preaident 

The  Oonyention  sat  with  closed 
doors;  and  no  eircamstantial  nor 
adequate  report  of  its  deliberations 
was  made.  The  only  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  ns  are 
tboee  of  del^ates  who  took  notes  at 
the  time,  or  taxed  their  recollection 
IQ  after  years,  when  the  matter  had 
attauied  an  importance  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  ; 
iQd  these  reminiscences  are  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 


colored,  if  not  recast,  in  accordance 
with  the  ambitions  and  ultimate 
political  relations  of  the  recorders. 
The  general  outline,  however,  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
Convention  are  suflSciently  exhibited 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  what  we 
know  of  the  various  propositions 
rejected  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  work  will 
require  only  a  rapid  summary  of 
what  was  done,  and  what  left  un- 
done, in  relation  to  Human  Slavery. 
A  majority  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  like  nearly  all  their 
compatriots  of  our  Revolutionary 
era,  were  adverse  to  Slavery.'  Their 
judgments  condemned,  and  their  con- 


>  In  the  debate  of  Wednesday,  AugpiBt  8,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee, 

"Mr.  BuTDS  Kino  [then  of  Massachusetts, 
afterwaird  an  eminent  Senator  from  New  York] 
viahed  to  know  what  influence  the  vote  just 
p88Bed  was  meant  to  have  on  the  succeeding 
ptrt  of  the  report  conoenimg  the  admission  of 
■lares  into  the  rule  of  representation.  He  could 
not  reooncile  his  mind  to  the  Article  (Art.  YIL, 
Sect  3),  if  it  was  to  prevent  objections  to  the 
latter  part.  The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most 
gndiig  circumstance  to  his  mind,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  this  concession  would  have  pro- 
duced a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  manifest- 
ed, to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and 
to  make  a  full  confidence  in  it.  The  report  un- 
der OQDfflderation  had,  bj  the  tenor  of  it,  put  an 
end  to  all  his  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature  were  absolutely  tied. 
The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohib- 
ited. Exports  could  not  be  taxed.  Is  this  rea- 
aooable  ?  What  are  the  great  objects  of  the  gen- 
eral system?  First,  defense  against  foreign  in- 
vasion ;  second,  against  internal  sedition.  Shall 
all  the  States,  then,  be  bound  to  defend  each, 
and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weak- 
ness which  will  render  defense  more  difficult? 
Shan  one  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to 
defend  another'^part,  and  that  other  part  be  at 
liberty,  not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but 
to  withhold  a  compensation  for  the  bur&n  7  If 
daves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not  the  exports 
produced  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue,  the 
better  to  enable  the  Gener^  Government  to  de- 
fend their  masters?  ♦  ♦  *  He  never  could  agree 
to  let  them  be  imported  without  limitation,  and 
then  be  represented  in  the  National  .Legisla- 
ture. Indeed,  he  could  so  little  persuade  him- 
Mlf  of  the  rectitude  of  such  a  practice,  that  he 
was  not  gore  that  he  could  assent  to  it  under 
any  circQinstanoes. 


"Mr.  Sherman  [Roger,  of  Connecticut]  re- 
garded the  Slave-Trade  as  iniquitous ;  but,  the 
point  of  representation  having  been  settled  after 
much  difficulty  and  deliberation,  he  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  make  opposition ;  especially  as 
the  present  article,  as  amended,  did  not  preclude 
any  arrangement  whatever  on  that  point  in  an- 
other place  reported. 

"Mr.  Madison  objected  to  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  inhabitants  as  a  perpetual  rule.  The 
future  increase  of  population,  if  the  Union  should 
be  permanent,  will  render  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives excessive. 

"Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Madison  moved  to  in- 
sert the  words  *not  exceeding'  before  the  words 
'one  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,*  which 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

"Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  moved  to  insert 
*  free'  before  the  word  '  inhabitants.'  Much,  he 
said,  would  depend  on  this  point.  He  never 
could  concur  in  upholding  Domestic  Slavery. 
It  was  a  nefarious  institution.  It  was  the 
curse  of  heaven  on  the  States  where  it  pre- 
vailed. Ck>mpare  the  free  regions  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  where  a  rich  and  noble  cultivation 
marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  tiie  misery  and  poverty  which  over- 
spreads the  barren  wastes  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  other  States  having  slaves.  Travel 
through  the  whole  continent,  and  you  behold  the 
prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  Slavery.  *  *  *  Upon  what 
principle  is  it  that  the  slaves  shall  be  computed 
in  the  representation?  Are  they  men?  Then 
make  them  citizens,  and  let  them  vote.  Are  they 
property?  Why,  then,  is  no  other  property  in- 
cluded? The  houses  in  tiiis  city  [Philadelphia] 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  wretched  slaves  that 
cover  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina.  The 
admission  of  slaves  into  the  representation,  when 
fairly  explained,  comes  to  this:  that  the  ixihabit* 
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BcienoeB  reprobated  it  They  would 
evidently  have  preferred  to  pass  over 
the  subject  in  silenoe,  and  frame  a 
Constitution  wherein  the  existence 
of  human  bondage  was  not  impliedly 
or  constructively  recognized.  Hence 
it  may  be  noted,  that  those  provisions 
favoring  or  upholding  Slavery,  which 


deform  our  great  charter,  are  not 
original  and  integral  parts  of  the 
fabric,  and,  as  such,  contained  in  the 
original  draft  thereof;  but  are  un- 
sightly and  abnormal  additions, 
rather  fastened  upon  than  interwoven 
with  the  body  of  the  structure. 
Could  the  majority  have  made  such 


ant  of  Qeorgia  or  South  Carolixia»  who  goes  to 
the  coast  of  AfHca,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  moat 
sacred  laws  of  humanity,  tears  away  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  their  dearest  connections,  and 
dooms  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage,  shall 
haye  more  Yote.8  in  a  government  instituted  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  the 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
views  with  a  laudable  horror  so  nefiuious  a  prac- 
tice. He  would  add,  that  Domestic  Slavery  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic 
countenance  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  *  *  * 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  Direct  Taxation  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  Representation.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  General  Grovemment  can  stretch  its* 
hand  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  scat- 
tered over  so  vast  a  country.  They  can  only  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  ex- 
cises. For  what,  then,  are  all  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made  ?  He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax, 
paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
than  saddle  posterity  with  such  a  ConstituUon. 
'  "Mr.  Dayton  [of  New  Jersey]  seconded  the 
motion.  He  did  it,  he  said,  that  nis  sentiments 
on  the  subject  might  appear,  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  the  amendment 

"  Mr.  Shermak  did  not  regard  the  admission 
of  negroes  into  the  ratio  of  representation  as  lia- 
ble to  such  insuperable  objections,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Mr.  PiNCKNKY  [C.  C,  of  South  Carolina]  con- 
sidered the  Fisheries  and  the  Western  Frontier 
as  more  burdensome  to  the  United  States  than 
the  slaves.  He  thought  this  could  be  demon- 
strated, if  the  occasion  were  a  proper  one.** 

On  the  question  on  the  motion  to  insert 
"firee"  before  "inhabitants,''  it  was  disagreed 
to;  New  Jersey  alone  voting  in  the  afiirmative. 
^-Madison*8  Papers^  voL  iiL,  p.  1261. 

Tuesday,  August  2l8t: 

"  Mr.  LuTHBR  Martin  [of  Maryland]  proposed 
to  vary  Article  YIL,  Section  4,*  so  as  to  iJlow  a 
prohibition  or  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves. 
In  the  first  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  be  count- 
ed as  three  freemen  in  the  apportionment  of 
representatives,  such  a  clause  would  leave  an 
encouragement  to  this  traffic  Li  the  second 
place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect 
The  privilege  of  importing  was  therefore  unrea- 
sonable. And  in  the  thufd  place,  it  was  incon- 
sisteni  with  the  principles  of  the  JRevolutiorif  and 
dishonorable  to  the  American  character ^  to  have  such 
afBoiure  in  the  OonstihUion. 

"Mr.  BuTLEDas  [of  South  Carolina]  did  not 
flee  how  the  importation  of  slaves  could  be  en- 
couraged by  this  section.    He  was  not  apprehen- 


sive of  insurrections,  and  would  readily  exempt 
the  other  States  from  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
Southern  against  them.  Region  and  hvuMuaJty 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Interest  alone 
is  the  governing  principle  with  nations,"  eta 

"Mr.  Ellsworth  [of  Connectiout]  was  for 
leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands,"  eta 

"Mr.  PiNOKiTBT. — South  Oardina  can  never 
receive  the  plan  tf  it  prohibits  the  Slave-7\rade,  In 
every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, that  State  expressly  and  watchfully 
excepted  that  of  meddling  with  the  importatioa 
of  negroes.  If  the  States  should  be  all  left  at 
liberty  on  this  subject.  South  Carolina  may,  per^ 
haps,  by  degrees,  do  of  herself  what  is  wished,  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  already  done." 

"Adjourned."— i&tdL,  p.  1388. 

Again:  in  the  debate  of  the  foUowing  day^ 
the  consideration  of  Article  YII.,  Section  4,  being 
resumed— Colonel  Mason  [George,  grandfather 
of  James  M.,  late  Uny;ed  States  Senator,  and  late 
Confederate  emissary  to  England]  gave  utter- 
a&ce  to  the  following  sentiments: 

"This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  govemment 
has  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  The  present  question  con- 
cerned not  the  importing  of  slaves  alone,  but  the 
whole  Union.  7%e  evil  of  having  riaves  waa  expe- 
rienced during  the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  Seat- 
ed as  they  might  have  been  by  the  enemy^  they  would 
hone  prooed  dangerous  instruments  m  their  hands. 
But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by 
the  Tories.  *  *  *  Maryland  and  Virginia,  he 
said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves.  North  Carolina  had  done  the  same  in 
substance.  All  this  would  be  vain,  if  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import  The 
Western  people  are  already  cidling  for  slaves  for 
their  new  lands;  and  will  fill  that  country  with 
slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strongmen 
a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is 
born  a  petty  tyrant  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  can  not  he 
punished  in  the  next  worlds  they  must  be  in  this. 
By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  JVoV' 
idence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities. 
*  *  *  He  held  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  General  Government  should  have  power 
to  prevent  the  increaseofSlavery." — Ibid.^^  1390. 
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a  Cionstitntion  &b  ihej  would  have 
preferred.  Slavery  would  have  found 
no  lodgment  in  it ;  but  already  the 
whip  of  Disunion  was  brandished, 
and  the  fatal  necessity  of  Compro- 
mise made  manifest  The  Convention 
would  have  at  once  and  forever  pro- 
hibited, BO  far  as  our  country  and  her 
people  were  concerned,  the  African 
Slave-Trade ;  but  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  present,  by  their  dele- 
gates, to  admonish,  and,  if  admoni- 
tion did  not  answer,  to  menace,  that 
this  must  not  be.'  "No  Slave- 
Trade,  no  Union !"  Such  was  the 
short  and  sharp  alternative  presented 


by  the  delegates  from  those  States. 
North  Carolina  was  passive;  Vir- 
ginia and  her  more  northern  sisters 
more  than  willing  to  prohibit  at  once 
the  further  importation  of  Slaves; 
in  fact,  several,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States,  including  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, had  already  expressly  forbid- 
den it.  But  the  ultimatum  presented 
by  the  still  slave-hungry  States  of 
the  extreme  South  was  imperative, 
and  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it 
was  quite  too  easily  conceded.  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  was  among 
the  first  to  admit  it.  The  conscience 
of  the  North  was  quieted*  by  em- 


s  In  the  debate  of  the  same  day,  "  General 
Pincknej  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  oonYiotioii, 
tii«t)if  himaelf  and  all  his  oolleagues  were  to  sign 
the  CoQstitutioii,  and  use  their  personal  influ- 
enoe,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  toward  obtaining 
the  ooDBent  of  their  constituents.  South  Car- 
olina  and  Georgia  can  not  do  without  slaves.  *  * 
He  oontended  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union. 
The  more  slaves,  the  more  products  to  employ 
the  carrying  trade ;  the  more  consumption  also ; 
and  the  more  of  tUs,  the  more  revenue  for  the 
ooiomon  treasury.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reason- 
able, that  daves  should  be  dutied,  like  other  im- 
portB,  biU  should  coTurider  a  r  Section  of  the  douse 
OS  an  exdnsion  of  South  Cardinafrom  the  Union. 

''Ur.  Baldwin  has  similBr  oonoeptiona  in  the 
ease  <^  Georgia^ 

"  Kr.  WnsoN  (of  Pennsylvania)  observed,  tiiat, 
if  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia  were  thus  dis- 
posed to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a 
short  time,  as  had  been  suggested,  they  would 
never  refuse  to  unite,  because  the  Importation 
olght  be  prohibited.  As  the  section  now 
studs,  all  articles  imported  are  to  be  taxed. 
Saves  alone  are  exempt.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
homty  on  that  article. 

*'  Mr.  Dickinson  [of  IXelaware]  expressed  his 
sentimenta  as  of  a  similar  character.  And 
Messrs.  Knaand  Langdon  [of  New  Hampshire] 
were  also  in  favor  of  giving  the  power  to  the 
General  Government. 

^General  Pinoknbt  thought  himself  bound 
to  dedaie  candidly,  that  hedidnot  think  South 
Canima  would  stop  her  importaUons  of  slavea  m 
my  short  Ume;  but  only  stop  them  occasionally, 
as  she  now  does.  He  moved  to  commit  the 
daase,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an 
equal  tax  with  other  imports;  which  he  thought 
right,  and  which  would  remore  one  difficulty 
fliat  had  been  started. 

**  Mr.  Bdtlidgb  seconded  the  motion  of  Gen- 
eral Pmckney. 

^  Mr.  GoutUHBOB  HosBB  wifhod  the  whole 


subject  to  be  committed,  including  the  clause 
relating  to  taxes  on  exports,  and  l£e  navigation 
act  These  things  may  form  a  hargcun  among 
the  Northern  and  Soutliem  States. 

"  Mr.  Btttlbb  [of  South  Oarolina]  declared  that 
he  would  never  agree  to  the  power  of  taxing 
exports. 

"  Mr.  Shbbvan  said  it  was  better  to  let  the 
Southern  States  import  slaves  than  to  part  with 
them,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qud  non.^^ 

On  tiie  question  for  oommitting  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Sections  4  and  5,  of  Article  VII.,  the 
vote  was  7  in  the  affirmative ;  3  in  the  negative ; 
Massachusetts  absent.— i&ul,  p.  1392. 

4  An  instance  of  this  quieting  influence,  as 
exerted  by  Tha  FBderalistf  a  series  of  letters, 
urging  upon  the  Northern  people  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Oonstitution,  as  framed  and  present- 
ed to  their  several  legislatures  for  ratification 
by  the  Federal  Oonvention,  may  be  shown  in 
the  following: 

"  It  were,  doubtiess,  to  be  wished  that  the 
power  of  prohibitdng  the  importation  of  slaves 
had  not  been  postponed  until  the  year  1808 ; 
or  rather,  that  it  had  been  suffered  to  have  im- 
mediate operation.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  either  for  this  restriction  on  the  Gener- 
al Government,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  clause  is  expressed.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  human- 
ity, that  a  period  of  twenty  years  may  terminate 
forever,  within  these  States,  a  traffic  which  has 
so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism 
of  modem  policy ;  that  within  that  period  it  will 
receive  a  considerable  discouragement  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  may  be  totally  abol- 
ished by  the  concurrence  of  the  few  States 
which  continue  the  xmnatural  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
hibitory example  which  is  given  by  so  large  a 
nuQorUy  of  the  Onion,  Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  nnfortunate  Africana  if  an  equal  prospect 
lay  befon  them  of  being  redeemed  from  the 
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bodying  in  the  Constitation  a  pro- 
Tiso  that  Congress  might  interdict 
the  foreign  Slave-Trade  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years — ^a  term 
which,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
onght  fully  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia.*  The  modi- 
fied proposition  to  prohibit  the  Slave- 
Trade  now  encountering  no  opposi- 
tion, the  recognition  of  slaves,  as  a 
basis  of  political  power,  presented  a 
grave  and  intricate  problem.  It  was 
one  calculated,  at  least,  to  place  the 
antagonistic  parties  respectively  in 
false  positions.  If  slaves  are  human 
beings,  why  should  they  not  be  repre- 
sented like  other  human  beings — 
that  is,  like  women  and  children,  and 
other  persons,  ignorant,  humble,  and 
powerless,  like  themselves?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  yon  consider  them  prop- 
erty— ^mere   chattels  personal,   why 


should  they  be  represented  any  more 
than  ships,  or  houses,  or  cattle} 
Here  is  a  nabob,  who  values  his  favor- 
^  ite  high-bred  horse  at  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  five  of  his  able-bodied 
negroes  at  the  same  amount  Why 
should  his  five  negroes  count  as  three 
men  in  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the 
several  States,  while  the  blooded 
horse  counts  just  nothing  at  all !  We 
can  only  answer  that  Slavery  and 
Reason  travel  different  roads,  and 
that  he  strives  in  vain  who  labors  to 
make  those  roads  even  seem  parallel. 
The  Convention,  without  much  de- 
bate or  demur,  split  the  difference, 
by  deciding  that  the  basis  alike  of 
Kepresentation  in  Congress,  and  of 
Direct  Taxation,  should  be  the  entire 
free  population  of  each  State,  with 
"  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  • 


oppression  of  their  European  brethren." — The 
fhderalisty  vol  l,  p.  276. 

^  The  Enq/dopcBdia  Britannica  (latest  edition 
—Art,  Slavery)  states  that  the  AfKcan  Slave- 
Trade  was  abolished  by  Great  Britain,  after 
years  of  ineffeetual  struggle  under  the  lead  of 
Granville  Sharp,  Thomas  Glarkson,  Wilberforce, 
etc,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1807;  and  most  in- 
accurately and  unjustly  adds: 

'*The  great  measure  of  the  British  legislature 
was  imitaiedj  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
United  States." 

To  say  nothing  of  acts  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  by  several  of  our  States,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  inclusive,  prior  to  the  fram- 
ing of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  that  instrument  looking  to 
a  complete  suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade  after 
twenty  years,  our  Congress,  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1794,  passed  an  act  forbidding  and  pun- 
ishing any  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the 
Slave-Trade  to  foreign  countries,  which  had  long 
been  very  sealoualy  pursued  and  protected  by 
Great  Britain  as  a  large  and  lucrative  branch  of 
her  foreign  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1600, 
our  Congress  passed  a  Airther  act,  to  the  same 
effect)  but  more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and 
severe  in  its  penalties.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1807 — twenty-three  days  h^are  the  passage  of 
tfaa  British   act— Congress  passed  one  which 


prohibits  the  African  Slave-Trade  utterly — ^to  our 
own  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  lands.  True, 
this  act  did  not  take  effect  till  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary ensuing,  because  of  the  constitutional  inhi- 
bition aforesaid;  but  we  submit  that  this  does 
not  invalidate  our  claim  for  our  country  and  her 
Revolutionary  Statesmen  of  the  honor  of  haying 
pioneered  thus  far  the  advance  of  Justice  and 
Humanity,  to  the  overthrow  of  a  giant  iniquity. 

The  Encydopcedia  aforesaid,  in  noting  the  &ct 
that  the  AfHcan  Slave-Trade  was  abolished  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  brief  Whig  ministry  of 
Fox  and  Grenville,  after  such  abolition  had  been 
boldly  urged  for  twenty  years  under  the  aU  but 
dictatorial  Tory  rule  of  Pitt,  who  was  {ffofesaed- 
ly  its  friend,  forcibly  and  truly  adds : 

"  The  proud  son  of  Chatham  loved  truA'  and 
justice  not  a  little,  but  he  loved  power  and  place 
greatly  more;  and  he  was  reaolved  that  Negro 
Emancipation  should  not  lose  him  either  a  shred 
of  political  influence  or  a  beam  of  [royal]  favor." 

The  particular  individual  of  whom  £his  is  said 
is  now  some  sixty  years  dead;  but  the  breed 
was  not  extinct,  in  either  hemisphere,  at  the  date 
of  our  latest  advices. 

•  '*  We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  might  one  of 
our  Southern  br^hren  cbeerve,  that  Bepresenta- 
tion  relates  more  immediately  to  persons,  and 
Taxation  more  immediately  to  property;  and  we 
Join  in  the  appUoation  of  this  distinction  to  ^e 
case  of  oor  slaveB.    But  we  deny  the  faot^  that 
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At  length,  when  the  Constitution 
was  nearly  completed,  Slavery, 
through  its  attorney,  Mr.  Bntler,  of 
South  Carolina,  presented  its  little 
Bill  for  extras.  like  Oliver  Twist,  it 
wanted  ^some  more.'  Its  new  de- 
mand was  that  slaves  escaping  from 
one  State  into  another,  might  be  fol- 
lowed and  l^aUy  reclaimed.  This  re- 
qnirement,  be  it  observed,  was  en- 
tirely outside  of  any  general  and 
obvious  necessity.  No  one  could 
pretend  that  there  was  any  thing 
mutual  in  the  obligation  it  sought  to 
impose — ^that  Massachusetts  or  iNew 
Hampshire  was  either  anxious  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  her 
fugitive  slaves  who  might  escape  into 
Carolina  or  Oeorgia,  or  had  any  de- 
sire to  enter  into  reciprocal  engage- 
ments to  this  end.  Nor  could  any 
one  gravely  insist  that  the  provision 
for  the  mutual  rendition  of  slaves 
was  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
&e  Federal  pact  The  old  Confed- 
eration had  known  nothing  like  it ; 
yet  no  one  asserted  that  the  want  of 
an  inter-State  Fugitive    Slave  law 


was  among  the  necessities  or  griev- 
ances which  had  impeUed  the  as- 
sembling of  this  Convention.  But 
the  insertion  of  a  slave-catohing 
clause  in  the  Constitution  woidd  im- 
doubtedly  be  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  slaveholding  interest,  and  would 
strongly  tend  to  render  the  new 
frame-work  of  government  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  extreme  SoutL  So, 
after  one  or  two  unsuccessM  at- 
tempts, Mr.  Butler  finally  gave  to 
his  proposition  a  shape  in  which  it 
proved  acceptable  to  a  majority ;  and 
it  was  adopted,  with  slight  apparent 
resistance  or  consideration.* 

In  these  latter  days,  since  the 
radical  injustice  and  iniquity  of  slave- 
holding  have  been  more  profoundly 
realized  and  generally  appreciated, 
many  subtle  and  some  able  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
most  unfortunate  provision,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Convention  wisely 
and  decorously  excluded  the  terms 
Slan)e  and  Sla/oery  from  the  Constitu* 
tion;  "because,"  as  Mr.  Madison 
says,  "  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 


alaves  are  (xmsidered  merdy  as  propertj,  and  in 
no  respect  whatever  as  persons.  Ilie  true  state 
of  the  case  is,  that  they  partake  of  both  these 
qualities,  being  considered  bj  our  laws  in  some 
respects  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as 
pr(^)ert7.  ^^  being  compelled  to  labor,  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  a  master — ^in  being 
vendible  hj  one  master  to  another  master,  and 
being  subject,  at  aU  times^  to  being  restrained 
in  luis  liberty  and  chastised  in  his  body  by  tbe 
capricioas  will  of  his  owner,  the  slave  may  ap- 
pear to  be  degraded  from  the  human  rank,  and 
dasaed  with  that  of  the  irrational  animals, 
which  M  under  the  legal  denomination  of  prop- 
erty. In  being  protected,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  life  and  in  his  limbs,  against  the  violence 
of  all  others,  even  the  master  of  his  labor  and 
bis  liberty,  and  in  being  punished  himself  for 
aU  violence  oommxtted  against  others,  the  slave 
is  DO  less  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  member  of 
Bodety,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creation — 
as  amoral  person,  not  a  mere  object  of  prop- 
erty. The  Federal  Constitution,  therefore, 
deddes,  wiOi  grtat  propriety^  on  the  case  of  our 
■Uvea,  when  it  views  them  in  the  mixed  ohar- 
*cter  of  persons  and  property.    This  is,  in  fihct, 


their  true  character.  It  is  the  character  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
live ;  and  it  wiU  not  be  disputed  that  these  are 
the  proper  criterion,  because  it  is  only  under  the 
pretext  that  the  laws  have  transformed  negroes 
into  subjects  of  property,  that  a  place  is  denied 
to  them  in  the  computation  of  numbers ;  and  tl 
iff  admitted  thai^  if  the  laws  were  to  restore  the 
rights  which  have  hem  taken  away,  the  negroes 
taHmld  no  longer  be  refused  an  equal  share  of  repro* 
sentation  with  the  other  inhab%iant8."-^The  Feder- 
alist, vol.  iL,  p.  46. 

*  In    Convention,  Wednesday,  August    29, 

"  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert,  after  Article  XT., 
'  if  auy  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any 
of  the  United  States  shall  escape  into  another 
State,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  discharged  fVom 
such  service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
regulations  existing  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person 
justly  claimkig  then*  service  or  labor*— which, 
after  seme  verbal  modification,  was  agreed  to, 
nem.  con^'^'^Madisan's  Papers,  vol  iii.,  p.  Ii6,  a 
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the  right  of  property  in  man."*  It 
has  been  ai^ed  that  this  provision 
does  not  contemplate  the  rendition 
of  fhgitives  from  Slavery,  but  rather 
of  runaway  apprentices,  persons  who, 
having  entered  into  contracts  for 
their  own  labor,  have  repudiated 
their  engagements,  and  other  such 
Jonahs.  The  records  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  Convention,  however, 
utterly  refiite  and  dissipate  these  vain 
and  idle  pretenses.  It  is  sheer  ab- 
surdity to  contend  that  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Convention  was  absorb- 
ingly intent  on  engrafting  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  provision  for 
the  recapture  of  runaway  appren- 
tices, or  any  thing  pf  the  sort.  What 
she  meant  was,  to  extort  from  the 
apprehensions  of  a  majority,  anxious 
for  a  more  perfect  Union,  a  conces- 
sion of  authority  to  hunt  ftigitive 
slaves  in  any  part  of  our  broad 
national  area,  and  legally  to  drag 
them  thence  back  into  perpetual 
bondage.  If  the  Convention  did  not 
mean  to  grant  exactly  that,  it  trifled 
with  a  very  grave  subject,  and  stoop- 
ed to  an  unworthy  deception.  How 
much  better  to  meet  the  issue  broadly 
and  manfully,  saying  frankly  to  the 


slaveholders:  ^^This  provision  is 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science ;  hence  we  can  not  obey  it. 
To  seize  our  fellow-man  and  thrust 
him  into  an  abhorred  bondage  may 
in  your  eyes  be  innocent,  in  ours  it 
would  be  crime.  If,  then,  you  are 
a^rieved  in  any  case,  by  our  refusal 
or  neglect  to  return  your  ftigitives, 
make  out  yourbiU  for  their  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  call  upon  us  for  its 
payment;  If  we  refuse  it,  you  will 
then  have  a  real  grievance  to  allege 
— this,  namely:  that  we  have  de- 
prived you  of  what  the  Constitution 
recognizes  as  your  property,  and  have 
failed  to  make  recompense  therefor. 
But  you  surely  can  not  blame  us,  that, 
having  been  enlightened  as  to  the  im- 
moral nature  of  acts  consented  to,  or 
stipulated  for,  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
unable  longer  to  commit  them.  Take 
our  property,  if  you  think  yourselves 
entitled  to  it;  but  allow  us  to  be 
&ithful  to  our  convictions  of  duty 
and  the  promptings  of  humanity.''' 

General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  in 
laying  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  assembled  January  15, 
1788,  to  pass  upon  it,  made  a  speech, 


*  In  the  debate  of  Tuesday,  Julj  29, 1*788, 
in  the  Korth  Carolina  ratification  convention, 
which  was  organized  at  Hillsborough,  July  21, 
1788: 

"Mr.  Iredell  begged  leave  to  explain  the 
reason  of  this  clause  (last  clause,  Section  2, 
Article  IV.).  In  some  of  the  Northern  States, 
they  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves.  If  any 
of  our  slaves^  said  he,  go  there  and  remain  there 
a  certain  time,  they  would,  by  the  present  laws, 
be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so  that  their  mas- 
ters could  not  get  them  agEun.  This  would  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soutiiem  States ;  and  to  prevent  it,  this  clause 
is  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  Though  the 
word  slave  is  not  mentioned,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  it  The  Northern  delegates,  owinff  to  their 
peculiar  scniples  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
did  not  choose  the  word  sUwe  to  be  mesx' 
tioned."— ^tttoff  I>9bate9^  tqL  It^  p.  176. 


*  Governor  Seward,  in  his  speech  of  March  11, 
1850,  on  Freedom  in  the  Territories,  forcibly 
set  forth  the  true  and  manly  Northern  ground 
on  this  subject,  as  follows  : 

*^The  law  of  nations  disayows  such  com- 
pacts; the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts 
and  consdenoes  of  freemen,  repudiates  theoL 
I  know  that  there  are  laws,  of  various  sorts, 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  There  are 
constitutions  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and 
codes  civil ;  but  when  we  are  legislating  for 
States,  especially  when  we  are  founding  States, 
all  these  laws  must  be  brought  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  of  God,  must  be  tried  by  that  stand- 
ard, and  must  stand  or  fall  by  it  To  conclude 
on  this  point :  We  are  not  slaveholders.  We 
can  notf  in  our  judgment,  be  either  true  Chris- 
tians or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on  another 
a  chain  tha;t  we  defy  aU  human  power  to  fitsten 
on  ourselves." — SewarcPs  Works^  voL  L,  p^  66. 
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in  wUch  he  dwelt  with  reasonable  and 
JQBtifiable  complacency  on  the  advan- 
tagoB  eecured  to  Slavery  by  the  Oonsti- 
tation;'*  and  thcBe,  donbUeBS,  were 


among  the  eonsiderationB  which  se- 
cured it8  ratification,  by  that  body,  by 
a  vote  of  149  to  78.  Other  Southern 
States  may  have  been  thus  affected. 


VI. 
BLATERT   UNDER   THE   CONSTITUTION. 


It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
SQzrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
inhibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries simultaneously  embodied  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  were  parts  of  an 
implied,  rather  than  clearly  expressed, 
compact,  whereby  Slavery  in  the  old 
States  was  to  be  protected,  upheld, 
tnd  guaranteed,  on  condition  that  it 
should  rest  content  within  its  existing 
boundaries.  In  seeming  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis,  the  first  Federal 
Congress,  which  met  at  New  York 
on  ^e  first  Wednesday  in  Mareb^ 
1789,  proceeded  forthwith  to  adopt 
and  reenact  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories,  already  contained 
in  the  Ordinance  of  '87  aforesaid, 
and  to  adapt  that  Ordinance  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  new  state  of  things  ere- 
1^  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  No 


voice  was  raised  in  dissent  firom  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
Congress  proceeded  to  enact,  with 
very  little  opposition,  a  stringent  and 
comprehensive  fugitive  slave  law.' 

North  Carolina,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1789 — one  month  after  rati- 
fying the  Federal  Constitution — 
passed  an  act  ceding,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, her  western  territory — now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee — 
to  the  Federal  Union.  She  exacted 
and  required  Congress  to  assent  to 
this,  among  other  conditions : 

^^  Provided  alway»^  that  no>  regnlation 
made,  or  to  be  made,  bj  Oongress,  shall  tend 
to  emancipate  slavesJ' 

Georgia,, like wJffie^m  ceding  to  the 
Union  (April  2;  1802)  her  outlying 
territories^  now  ibrming  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  imposed 
upon  the  Union,  and  required  Con- 


"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  General 
Chai.  OL  Pincknej's  speech,  delivered  in  the 
Sooth  Ourolina  ratification  convention,  January 
n,  17S8 : 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  I  was 
two  jears  ago— that,  while  there  remained  one 
acre  of  swamp  land  uncleared  in  South  Carolina, 
I  would  raise  my  voice  against  restricting  the 
importation  of  negroes.  •  •  •  ♦  The  Middle 
StatM  and  Yiiginia  were  for  an  immediate  and 
total  prohibitioa.  We  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  objections  which  were  urged  in  the  best 
nwDner  we  could,  and  assigned  reasons  for  our 
inaiHtiiig  on  the  importation,  which  there  is  no 
oocuion  to  repeat,  as  they  must  occur  to  every 
imkaiaa  in  the  House:  a  committee  of  the 
4 


as  appointed  in  order  to  accommodate 
this  matter;  and,  afler  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
it  was  settled,  on  the  footing  of  the  Constitution. 
By  this  settlement,  we  have  secured  an  unlimit- 
ed importation  of  negroes  for  twenty  years. 
Kor  is  it  declared  when  that  importation  shall 
be  stopped ;  it  may  be  continued  We  have  a 
right  to  recover  our  slaves  in  whatever  part  of 
America  they  may  take  refuge.  In  short,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  we  have  made  the 
best  terms  for  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property  it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  Wt 
wovid  have  made  better  if  we  eotdd;  butj  onih$ 
whoU,  J  do  not  think  them  bad.^'—MIUiofs  Debaidi, 
vol.  Iv.,  p.  285. 

1  For  this  act,  see  BrighUey's  Digett,  p.  aSi. 
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gresB  to  accede  to,  the  following  con- 
dition: 

''  Fifthly.  That  the  territdry  thus  ceded 
shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  soon  as  it  shall  contain  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  at  an  earlier 
period,  if  Congress  shall  think  it  expedient, 
on  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions, 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  of 
Congress  of  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  for 
the  government  of  the  western  territory  of 
the  United  States;  which  ordinance  shall, 
in  all  its  parts,  extend  to  the  territory  con- 
taine<l  in  the  present  act  of  cession,  the  arti- 
cle only  exerted  toMchforbidi  Slavery. ^^ 

Congress  was  thus  precluded,  by 
the  unprecedented  and  peremptory 
conditions  affixed  to  their  respective 
cessions  of  their  western  territory  by 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  from 
continuing  and  perfecting  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  policy  of  fiindamental  and 
imperative  Slavery  inhibition  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Had  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Ordinance  of  1784  been 
passed  as  he  reported  it,  this  benefi- 
cent end  would  have  been  secured. 
Accident,  and  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, prevented  this.  Mr.  Dane's  Or- 
dinance of  1787  contemplated  only 
the  territories  already  ceded  to  the 


Confederation,  leaving  those  still  to 
he  ceded  to  be  governed  by  some 
future  act.  The  assumption,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  between  the 
North  and  the  South  an  original  and 
subsisting  compact,  arrangement,  un- 
derstanding, or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  whereby  so  much  of  the  com- 
mon territories  of  the  Bepublic  as 
lay  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular latitude,  were  to  be  surren- 
dered to  Slavery,  on  the  condition 
that  the  residue  should  be  quit- 
claimed to  free  labor,  is  utterly  un- 
founded and  mistaken.  The  author 
of  the  original  restriction  was  him- 
self a  slaveholder ;  yet  he  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  consignment  of  every  acre 
of  those  territories,  north  as  well  as 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  down  to  the 
southernmost  limit  of  our  domain,  to 
Free  Labor  evermore.  A  majority 
of  the  States  which  sustained  that 
proposition  were  then  slaveholding, 
and  had  taken  no  decided  steps 
toward  Emancipation.  Yet  they 
none  the  less  regarded  Slavery  as  an 
evil  and  a  blunder,'  to  be  endured, 


'  The  Rey.^  Jonathan  Eidwarda  (son  of  the  fa- 
mous Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  the  gp[«atest 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom 
New  England  has  ever  produced),  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  African  Slave-Trade,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1791,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  then 
a  SUve  State.  Text:  The  Golden  Rule;  Mat- 
thew vii.,  12. 

It  is  so  commonly  urged  that  the  Alxditionists 
condemn  a  relation  whereof  they  are  grossly  igno- 
rarity  that  the  following  extract  from  that  sei^ 
mon  is  of  interest,  as  the  testimony  of  one  living 
amid  Slavery,  and  as  proving  how  essentially 
identical  are  the  objections  urged  to  human  chat- 
telhood  at  all  times,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances.   Mr.  Edwards  said : 

"  African  Slavery  is  exceedingly  impolitic,  as 
it  discourages  industry.  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial to  the  political  prospect  of  any  State  than 
industry  in  the  citizens.  But,  in  proportion  as 
Slaves  are  multiplied,  eveiy  kind  of  labor  be- 


comes ignominious ;  and,  in  fact,  in  those  of  the 
United  States  in  which  slaves  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  fashion 
disdain  to  employ  themselves  in  business,  which 
in  other  States  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  first  families  and  the  first  offices,  lo.  a 
country  filled  with  negro  slaves,  labor  belongs 
to  them  only,  and  a  white  man  is  despised  in 
proportion  as  he  applies  to  it  Now,  how  de- 
structive of  industry  in  all  of  the  lowest  and  mid- 
dle dass  of  citizens  such  a  situation,  and  the 
prevalence  of  such  ideas  will  be,  you  can  easily 
conceive.  The  consequence  is  that  some  wiU 
nearly  starve,  others  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  most  dishonest  practices  to  obtain  a  means 
of  living.  As  Slavery  produces  an  indolence  in 
the  white  people,  so  it  produces  all  those  vices 
which  are  naturally  connected  with  it,  such  as 
intemperance,  lewdness,  and  prodigality.  These 
vices  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
unfit  men  for  any  vigorous  exertions  and  em- 
ployments, either  external  or  mental  And 
those  who  are  unfit  for  such  exertions  are 
already  very  degenerate ;  degenerate^  not  only  in 
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periiape,  for  a  season  where  already 
established,  rather  than  to  invoke 
greater  miBchiefe  and  perils  by  its  too 
sadden  and  violent  extirpation  than 
were  likely  to  flow  from  its  more 
patient  and  gradual  extinction.  Bat 
to  plant  Slavery  on  virgin  soil — ^to 
consecrate  vast  and  yet  vacant  terri- 
tories to  its  extension  and  perpetaar 
tion — ^to  conquer  and  annex  still 
farther  domains  expressly  to  increase 
its  security  and  enlarge  its  power — 
are  guilty  dreams  which  never  trou- 
bled the  repose  of  the  great  body  of 
our  Revolutionary  sages  and  patriots. 
Enlightened  by  their  own  experience 


as  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  arbi- 
trary, despotic,  irresponsible  power, 
they  were  too  upright  and  too  logic- 
al to  seek  to  fasten  for  all  time  on  a 
helpless  and  inoffensive  race  chains 
far  heavier  and  more  galling  than 
those  they  had  just  shaken  off.  Most 
of  them  held  slaves,  but  held  them 
under  protest  against  the  anomaly 
presented  to  the  world  by  republican 
bondage,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
that  the  day  woidd  soon  dawn  that 
would  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
and  their  country  of  the  curse  and 
shame  of  human  chattelhood.'  Had 
they  been  asked  to  unite  in  any  of 


a  moral,  but  a  natural  Benee.  They  are  oon- 
temptiUe  too,  and  will  soon  be  despised,  even 
by  their  negroes  themselves. 

"Slavery  tends  to  lewdness,  not  only  as  it 
produces  indolence,  but  as  it  affords  abundant 
opportunity  for  that  wickedness,  without  either 
the  danger  or  difficulty  of  an  attack  on  the  vir- 
tue of  a  woman  of  diastity,  or  the  danger  of  a 
coDnection  with  one  of  ill  fame.  A  planter,  with 
his  hundred  wenches  about  him,  is,  in  some  re- 
BpecXa  at  least,  like  the  Sultan  in  his  seraglio ;  and 
we  learn  too  frequently  the  influence  and  effect 
cf  such  a  situation,  not  o(dy  from  conmion  fiune, 
but  from  the  multitude  of  mulattoes  in  countries 
where  slaves  are  very  numerous. 

''Slavery  has  a  most  direct  tendency  to  haugh- 
tiness alflo^  and  a  domineering  spirit  and  conduct 
in  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  m  their  children, 
and  in  aU  who  have  control  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  domineering  over 
negroes  can  scarcely  avoid  contracting  such  a 
habit  of  haughtiness  and  domination  as  will  ex- 
press Itself  in  his  general  treatment  of  mankind, 
whether  in  his  private  capacity,  or  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  witl#whidi  he  may  be  vested. 
Despotism  in  eoemomtcs  naturally  leads  to  des- 
potism in  politics,  and  domestic  Slavery  in  a  free 
government  is  a  perfect  solecism  in  human 
affidrs. 

**  How  baneful  aU  these  tendencies  and  effects 
of  Slavery  must  be  to  the  public  good,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  pubhc  good  of  such  a  free  country 
as  ours,  I  need  not  inform  you."— <8!ennaf»,  1775- 
99,  p.  10. 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
respecting  the  "peculiar  mstitution*'  of  the 
South  may  be  perceived  from  the  foUowmg  ex- 
tracts. In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  bearing  date 
April  6,  1783,  he  says: 

"The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you 
propose  as  a  precedent  to  encourage  the  emand- 
pation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from 
that  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is 


a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your 
heart  I  shall  be  happy  to  Join  you  in  so  Uud- 
able  a  work ;  but  will  defer  going  into  a  detail 
of  the  business  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you." — SpourMa  WcuhingUm,  voL  viii.,  p  414. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  the  same,  of  May  10, 
1786: 

"  The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, is  so  conspicuous  upon  all  occasions,  that  I 
never  wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it ;  but  your 
late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cay- 
enne, with  a  view  to  emancipate  the  slaves  on 
it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  proof  of  your  human- 
ity. Wouid  to  Ood  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse 
itself  in  iht  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country! 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it  Some  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  but  they  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  reading." — Ibid^  vol.  ix.,  p.  163. 

In  a  remarkable  and  veiy  interesting  letter 
written  by  Lafayette  in  the  prison  of  Magdebnrg, 
he  said: 

"  I  know  not  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  my  plantation  at  Cayenne ;  but  I  hope  Madam 
De  Lafayette  will  take  care  that  thcinegroes 
who  cultivate  it  shall  preserve  their  liberty." 

The  following  language  is  also  Lafayette's,  in 
a  letter  to  Hamilton,  from  Paris,  April  13,  1786  : 

"  In  one  of  your  New  York  Gazettes,  I  find 
an  association  against  the  Slavery  of  the  negroes, 
which  seems  to  me  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  no  offense  to  the  moderate  men  in  the 
Southern  States.  As  I  have  ever  been  partial  to 
my  brethren  of  that  ooLor^  I  wish,  if  you  are  one 
in  the  society,  you  would  move,  in  your  own 
name,  for  my  being  admitted  on  the  list" —  Ww'to 
of  AUsA.  mmUUon,  K.  K,  1861,  vol  I,  p.  423. 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  J.  Evans, 
June  8,  1819,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
"  I  respect  the  sentiments  and  motives  which 
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the  projects  of  the  Sam  Houstons, 
William  WaJkers,  Qnitmans,  and 
BlidellB  of  our  day,  they  would  have 
retorted  aa  indignantly  as  the  aston- 
ished Syrian  to  the  Hebrew  prophet 
— "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
shoidd  do  this  thing  f  Oh  that  they 
had  but  known  and  realized  that  the 
wrong  which  to-day  is  barely  tole- 
rated for  the  moment,  is  to-morrow 
cherished,  and  the  next  day  sustain- 
ed, eidogized,  and  propagated  I 

When  Ohio  was  made  a  State,  in 
1803,  the  residue  of  the  North- West 
Territory  became  Indiana  Territory, 
with  William  Henry  Harrison — 
since  President  of  the  United  States 
— as  Governor.  Its  earlier  settle- 
ments were  mainly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  its  northern  tributa- 
ries, and  were  principally  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
other  Slave  States.  These  emigrants, 
realizing  an  urgent  need  of  labor,  and 
being  accustomed  to  supply  that  need 
by  the  employment  of  slaves,  almost 
unanimously  memorialized  Congress, 
through  a  Convention  assembled  in 
1802,  and  presided  over  by  their 
Governor,  for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance 
of  '87,  whereby  Slavery  was  expressly 
prohibited.  Their  memorial  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  a  Select  Committee  of  three, 
two  of  them  from  the  Slave  States, 


with  the  since  famous  John  Bandolph 
of  Boanoke,  then  a  young  member,  as 
its  chairman.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1803,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  unani- 
mous report  from  this  Committee, 
reconmiending  a  denial  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  for  these  reasons  : 

'^The  rapid  populatioii  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  sofSciently  evincea,  in  the  opinion  of 
joor  Committee,  that  the  labor  or  slaves  ia 
not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and 
settlement  of  colonies  in  that  r^ion ;  that 
this  labor — demonstrably  the  dearest  of  anj 
— can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  products  more  valnable  than  any  known 
to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Oiimmittee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and 
inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  North- Western  Country, 
and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation 
of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it 
is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of 
labor,  and  of  emigration.** 

The  session  terminated  the  next 
day;  and  the  subject  was,  the  next 
winter,  referred  to  a  new  committee, 
whereof  Csesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
was  chairman.  This  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  "  of  a  qualified  sus- 
pension, for  a  limited  time,"  of  the 
inhibition  aforesaid.  But  Congress 
took  no  action  on  the  report. 

The  people  of  Indiana  Territory 
persisted  in  their  seemingly  unani- 
mous supplication  to  be  allowed,  for 
a  limited  period,  the  use  of  Slave 
Labor ;  and  Mr.  Gamett,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  14:th  of  February,  1806,  made 


have  prompted  you  to  engage  in  your  present 
oocupation  so  much,  that  I  feel  an  esteem  and 
affection  for  your  person,  as  I  do  a  veneration 
for  your  assumed  signature  of  Bei^'amin  Rush. 
The  turpitude,  the  inhumanity,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  infamy  of  the  African  commerce,  have  been 
80  impressively  represented  to  the  public  by  the 
highest  powers  of  eloquence,  that  nothing  that  I 
oould  say  would  increase  the  just  odium  in  which 
H  is,  and  ought  to  be,  held.  Eoery  measure  of 
prudence^  Gurefore^  ought  to  he  assumed  for  the 
efmtuai   total  egetirpation  of  Slavery  from  the 


United  States.  *  *  *  I  have,  through  my 
whole  life,  held  the  practice  of  Slavery  in  sudi 
abhorrence,  that  I  have  never  owned  a  negro  or 
any  other  slave,  though  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  times  when  the  practice  was  not  dia- 
graoeful — ^when  the  best  men  in  my  vidnitj 
thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  their  character; 
and-  when  it  has  cost  me  thousands  of  doUara 
for  the  labor  and  subsistence  of  free  men,  which 
I  might  have  saved  by  the  purchase  of  negroes, 
at  timea  when  they  were  very  cheap.** —  Worii 
of  John  Adorns^  Boston,  1856,  voLz.,  p.  38S. 
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ftQother  report  from  a  Select  Oom- 
mittee  in  favor  of  granting  their  re- 
quest Bat  Oongress  never  took  this 
report  into  consideration.  At  the  next 
fiesaion,  a  fresh  letter  from  GK)vemor 
Harrison,  inclosing  resolves  of  the 
Legislative  Oonncil  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  in  favor  of  suspend- 
ing temporarily  the  inhibition  of 
Slavery,  was  received,  and  referred 
(January  21, 1807)  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, whereof  Mr.  B.  Parke,  Dele- 
gate from  said  Territory,  was  made 
chairman.  This  Committee,  com- 
posed mainly  of  members  from 
Slave  States,  made  (February  12th)  a 
third  report  in  favor  of  the  petition- 
ers ;  but  Congress  never  acted  upon 
the  subject 

At  the  next  session,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  on  the  appa- 
rently unanimous  prayer  of  Governor 
Harrison  and  his  Legislature  for  per- 
mission temporarily  to  employ  slaves ; 
but  there  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  remonstrance  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  against  the  measure.  The 
Senate  referred  the  subject  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  three,  whereof  Mr. 
JesBC  Franklin,  of  N.  C,  was  chair- 
man ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1807,  reported  briefly 
against  the  petition,  closing  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Your  Committee,  after  daly  eonsidering 
the  matter,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolution : 

**  Seiolvedy  That  it  is  not  expedient  at  this 
tfine  to  suspend  the  sixth  article  of  compact 
for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  North- West  of  the  river 
Ohio." 

And  here  the  long  and  fruitless 

struggle  to  fasten  Slavery  upon  the 

vast  Territory  now  forming  the  States 

of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 


Wisconsin,  appears  to  have  ended. 
By  this  time,  emigration  from  the 
Free  States  into  that  Territory  had 
begun.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at 
any  time  prior  to  1818-20,  a  majority 
of  the  white  settlers  actually  resident 
in  that  Territory  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

For  a  counter-revolution  had  been 
silently  proceeding  for  some  years 
previous,  and  had  almost  eradicated 
the  lessons  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  hearts  of  the 
South,  saving,  of  course,  those  por- 
tions wherein  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  learned.  The  bases  of  this 
revolution  are  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin;*  events  for  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Eli  Whitney — ^neither 
of  them  pro-slavery — ^are  primarily 
responsible.  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, though  second  in  occurrence 
and  in  importance, first  attracted  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  first  considered. 

The  river  Mississippi  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1541,  by  the  Spanish 
adventurer  De  Soto,  in  the  course  of 
his  three  or  four  years'  fantastic 
wanderings  and  fightings  throughout 
the  region  which  now  constitutes  the 
Gulf  States  of  our  Union,  in  quest  of 
the  fabled  Eldorado,  or  Land  of  Gold* 
He  left  Spain  in  1538,  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  ambitious  and  enthusias- 
tic followers,  all  eager  and  sanguine 
as  himself  in  their  quest  of  the  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  and  life.  He 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1542 ;  and  his  body, 


^Tbia  word  is  merely  a  oomiption  of  engine. 
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to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Bor* 
rounding  hostile  savages,  was  sunk  by 
his  surviving  followers  in  the  deep 
current  of  that  mighty  stream.  Of 
the  entire  expedition,  less  than  half, 
an  enfeebled  and  wretched  remnant, 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  glad  to  have 
escaped  with  their  bare  lives  from  the 
inhospitable  swamps  and  savages  they 
had  so  recklessly  encountered.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them, 
nor  even  De  Soto  himself,  had  formed 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  river,  or  of  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  regions 
drained  by  its  tributaries ;  since  more 
than  a  century  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire before  the  Mississippi  was  re- 
visited by  civilized  men.  And  its 
next  discoverers  were  not  Spaniards, 
but  Frenchmen ;  although  Spain  had 
long  possessed  and  colonized  Florida 
and  Mexico  on  either  side  of  its 
mouth.  But  the  French — now  firmly 
established  in  Canada,  and  penetrat- 
ing by  their  traders  and  voyageura 
the  wild  region  stretching  westward 
and  south-westward  from  that  Colony 
— obtained  from  the  savages  some 
account  of  this  river  about  the  year 
1660 ;  and  in  1673,  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  proceeding  westward  from 
Montreal,  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
reached  the  Mississippi  above  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  and 
descended  it  to  within  three  days' 
journey  of  its  mouth.  In  1682,  La 
Salle  descended  it  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  his  king 
and  country.  A  fort  was  erected  on 
its  banks  by  Iberville,  about  the  year 
1699  ;  and  in  1703,  a  settlement  was 
made  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Yazoo. 


New  Orleans  was  first  chosen  as  the 
site  of  a  city  in  1717,  laid  out  in 
1718,  when  flie  levees  which  protect 
it  from  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
river  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  steadily  prosecuted  to  completion, 
ten  years  afterward.  The  colony  of 
Louisiana  (so  named  after  Louis  XIY.) 
remained  a  French  possession  until 
1762,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
New  Orleans  gradually  increased  in 
trade  and  population,  but  the  colony 
outside  of  that  city  was  of  slight  im- 
portance under  its  Spanish  rulers, 
who  did  little  to  develop  its  resour- 
ces, and  were  not  popular  with  its 
mainly  French  inhabitants.  In  1 802, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, induced  the  feeble  and  decaying 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  then  in  close  alli- 
ance with  revolutionary  France,  to 
retrocede  to  her  Louisiana,  almost 
without  consideration ;  and  the  French 
fiag  once  more  waved  over  delighted 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
transfer  was  regarded  with  regret  and 
apprehension.  Our  settlers  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  who  must  export 
their  surplus  products  through  the 
lower  Mississippi,  or  see  them  perish 
useless  and  valueless  on  their  hands, 
had  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  state 
of  chronic  and  by  no  means  voiceless 
dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged  jeal- 
ous hostility  and  obstructive  regula- 
tions of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  that 
essential  outlet.  Threats  were  freely 
uttered  that  they  would  soon  descend 
the  river  and  clear  its  lower  banks 
of  the  Dons  and  drones  who  seemed 
to  burrow  there  only  as  an  impedi- 
ment and  a  nuisance.  The  Span- 
iards were  charged  with  fomenting 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  aliena- 
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tion  of  the  entire  yallej  of  the  Ohio 
from  the  Union ;  and  certain  diBCon- 
tented  or  desperate  spirits  were 
pointed  at  and  named  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  having  sold  themselves  for 
money  to  the  Spanish  governor  at 
New  Orleans,  agreeing  to  lend  all 
their  energies  to  the  proipotion  of  his 
absnrd  scheme.  So  long  as  Spain 
held  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  seemed  that  no  other  sway  there 
conld  be  more  unpopular  or  odious 
with  our  Western  pioneers. 

But  a  ^  sober  second  thought '  was 
evinced  from  the  moment  that  her 
flag  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of 
republican  France.  It  was  instinc- 
tively and  universally  felt  that  even 
the  growls  and  threats,  in  which  our 
people  so  fireely  indulged  so  long  as 
the  effete  and  despised  Spaniard  was 
their  object,  would  no  longer  be  politic 
nor  safe.  Directly  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  in  1802,  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French 
expedition  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies;  and,  though  its  ostensible  and 
real  destination  was  Hayti,  the  appre- 
hension was  here  general  and  reason- 
able that  it  would  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  be  debarked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  privi- 
leges of  navigation  and  of  deposit. 


which  had  seemed  so  niggardly  when 
conceded  by  the  weakness  of  Spain, 
were  now  rather  contracted  than  en- 
larged, and  were  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  We  had  freely  con- 
tenmed  and  denounced  the  stupidity 
and  blindness  of  Eling  Log,  but  became 
suddenly  grave  and  silent  on  the  un- 
expected advent  of  King  Stork. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  recently 
been  called  to  the  Presidency,  and 
who  mainly  did  the  deeper  thinking 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  party 
which  now  ruled  the  country,  re- 
garded the  change  with  alarm  from 
still  another  aspect.  Popular  sym- 
pathy with  and  admiration  for  repub- 
lican France,  with  a  corresponding 
aversion  to  and  hatred  of  aristocratic 
England,  were  among  the  most  po- 
tent influences  which  had  combined 
to  overthrow  the  Federalists  here  and 
bring  the  Bepublicans  into  power. 
But  all  this  was  now  morally  certain 
to  be  reversed.  France,  planting 
herself,  as  it  were,  at  our  back  door, 
there  erecting  fortifications,  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinizing,  if  not  positively 
arresting,  every  one  who  should  un- 
dertake to  pass  in  or  out,  became  in- 
evitably and  predominantly  the  ob- 
ject of  American  distrust  and  hostili- 
ty/   And  now  the  great  advantage 


'  Upon  learning  of  this  important  transfer, 
Mr.  Jefferson  (April  18,  1802)  wrote  to  Mr. 
livingston,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  as  follows : 

"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
by  Spain  to  France,  works  most  sorely  on  the 
United  States.  On  this  subject,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  written  to  you  fully,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  recurring  to  it  personally,  so  deep  is  the 
impression  it  mi^es  on  my  mind.  It  completely 
reverses  all  the  political  relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  politi- 
c«l  course.  Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration, 
Pranoe  is  the  one  which  hitherto  has  ofifered  the 
f  fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any  con- 
^  of  rights,  and  the  most  points  of  a  commu- 
^  of  interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have 
^^  looked  to  her  as  our  natural  friend^  aa  one 


with  which  we  oould  never  hare  an  occasion  of 
diflTerence.  Her  growth,  therefore,  we  viewed 
as  our  own — her  misfortunes  ours.  There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which 
is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  OUT  territory  must  pass  to  market; 
and,  from  its  fertility,  it  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain 
more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants.  France, 
placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  the 
attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  retain- 
ed it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions, 
her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  increase 
our  facilities  there,  so  that  her  possession  of  the 
place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  drcum- 
stanoes  might  arise,  which  might  make  the  cession 
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Htherto  accrning  to  the  BepnbUcan 
or  Democratic  party  from  our  rela- 
tions with  Em*ope,  and  our  sympa- 
thies with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  which  divided  her,  would  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  Federalists, 
and  probably  doubled  or  quadrupled 
in  intensity  and  eflSciency.  The  vigi- 
lant and  far-seeing  Jefferson,  always 
a  patriot,  and  always  intensely  a  par- 
tisan, perceived  the  peril  at  once  to 
his  country  and  his  party,  and  re- 
solved by  a  bold  stroke  to  avert  it. 
He  determined  that  Louisiana  should 
be  ours,  and  perceived,  in  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war,  destined  so  soon  to 
sweep  away  the  fragile  frost-work  of 
the  recent  and  unreal  peace,  a  means 
of  bending  the  astute  and  selfish  'Na,- 
poleon  to  his  will.  Louisiana,  so  re- 
oently  and  easily  reacquired  by 
France,  must  become  a  peril  and  a 
burden  to  her  upon  the  outbreak  of 
'fresh  hostilities  with  a  power  so  su- 
perior in  maritime  strength  as  Great 
Britain.  Tamely  to  surrender  it, 
would  be  damaging,  if  not  disgrace- 
fill ;  to  hold  it,  would  cost  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  and  the  transfer  of  this  fleet 
and  army  to  a  point  so  distant  as  the 
Mexican  Gulf  was  at  best  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  France  badly  needed 
money ;  we  needed,  or  at  least  covet- 


ed, Louisiana:  and,  where  the  rulen 
on  either  side  are  men  so  capable  and 
clear-sighted  as  Bonaparte  and  Jef- 
ferson, an  arrangement  mutually  ad- 
vantageous is  not  likely  to  faiL 
After  some  skillfrd  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing— ^Mr.  Jefferson  talking  as  if  the 
island  of  Orleans  and  the  Floridas 
were  all  that  we  greatly  cared  for, 
when  he  meant  from  the  first  to  have 
the  whole — and  after  some  natural 
higgling  about  the  price,  the  bai^gain 
was  struck  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1803.  The  hungry  treasury  of 
France  was  richer  by  twelve  millions 
of  dollars;  four  millions  more  were 
paid  by  our  government  to  our  ov^ 
citizens,  in  satisfaction  of  their  right- 
eous claims  against  France  for  spolia- 
tions and  other  damages;  and  the 
United  States  became  the  unques- 
tioned owner  and  possessor  of  the  en- 
tire Yalley  of  the  Mississippi ;  acquir- 
ing by  this  bloodless  purchase  an  area 
of  virgin  soil,  subject  to  the  Indians' 
rights  of  inheritance  and  occupancy, 
worth  many  times  its  entire  cost. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  pur- 
chase was  made  in  the  interest  of 
Slavery,  or  with  any  reference  to  the 
perpetuation  of  its  existence  or  the 
increase  of  its  power.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  impinge  on  the  fact  that 


of  H  to  QB  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth 
to  her.  Not  8o  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of 
France.  The  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  en- 
ergy and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed 
in  a  point  of  eternal  fViction  with  us,  and  our 
character,  which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  de- 
spising wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  in- 
jury, enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on 
earth ;  these  circumstances  render  it  impossible 
that  France  and  the  United  States  can  continue 
long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind  if 
they  do  not  see  this;  and  we  must  be  very  un- 
proyldent  if  we  do  not  begin  to  make  arrange- 
ments on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that  France 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sen- 
teooe  which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her 
low-water  mark.    It  seals  the  union  of  two  na- 


tions, who,  in  cozgunction,  can  maintain  exclusive 
possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment, 
we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritime  force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us 
on  very  high  ground :  and,  having  formed  and 
connected  together  a  power  which  may  render 
re-enforcement  of  her  settlements  here  impossible 
to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shaU  be 
fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any 
settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purpose  of  the  united  British 
and  American  nations.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this 
measure,  if  adopted  by  France,  forces  on  us,  as 
necessarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  brings  on  its  neoessary  effect" — J^^ffisr' 
wrCs  WorkSy  vol.  iv.,  p.  431. 
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Slaveiy  in  our  ITnion  did  Becare  bj 
this  acqiiisition  a  vast  extension  of  its 
power    and    influence.      Louisiana 
came  to  us  a  slaveliolding  territory ; 
had  been  such,  whether  under  French 
or  Spanish    rule,    for   generations. 
Though  its  population  was  sparse,  it 
was  nevertheless    widely    dispersed 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  lower 
tributaries,  there  being  quite  consid- 
erable settlements  at  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Louis.     Slavery  had  thus 
already  achieved  a  lodgment  and  a 
firm  foothold  in  this  vast,  inviting 
domain.     Possession  is    notoriously 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  in  this 
case   the   tenth  was    not  wanting. 
The  white  inhabitants  were  habit- 
uated to  slaveholding,  liked  it,  and 
indolently^  believed  it  to  be  condu- 
cive to  their  importance,  their  wealth, 
and  their  comfort.     Of  the  swarm  of 
emigrants  and  adventurers  certain  to 
pour  in  upon  them  as  a  consequence 
of  our  acquisition,  a  lai^e  majority 
would  naturally  come  from  the  States 
nearest  them,  that  is,  from  the  pre- 
ponderantly and  inveterately  Slave 
States;  while  the  Northern  adven- 
turere,  hying  with  alacrity  to  such  a 
tempting  field  for  speculation  and  ex- 
periment, were  pretty  sure  to  inter- 
pose no  fanatical  objection   to    a 
social   condition    unanimously   pro- 
nounced so  pleasant  and  profitable 
by  all  who  were  permitted  to  speak 
at  all  on  the  subject.     Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  cession  had  expressly 
stipulated    that  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  "should  be  incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution,  to  tlie  enjoyment  of 
aD  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immu- 
mties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


And,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should 
be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  jprop- 
erty^  and  the  religion  which  they 
professed.*'  A  just — no,  even  a  liter- 
al construction  of  this  provision, 
giving  to  the  word  "  inhabitants"  its 
natural  and  fuU  signification — ^might 
have  secured  liberty,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  "  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  to  the  colored  as  well 
as  the  white  Louisianians  of  that  day. 
But  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  this 
was  really  intended  by  the  treacher- 
ous murderer  of  Toussaint,  just  sig- 
nally baffled  in  his  formidable  at- 
tempt to  reenslave  the  freedmen  of 
Hayti.  It  is  very  certain  that  this 
construction  was  never  put  in  prac- 
tice, but  that  those  who  had  been 
slaves  under  Spanish  and  French 
rule  in  Louisiana  remained  so  imder 
the  flag  of  our  country,  dying  in 
bondage  unless  specially  emanci- 
pated, and  leaving  their  children  the 
sole  inheritance  of  their  sad  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  slaveholders,  whether 
in  fact  or  in  purpose  only,  eagerly 
hastened  to  our  new  purchase  and 
rapidly  covered  its  most  inviting  lo- 
calities with  cotton-fields  and  slave- 
huts.  The  day  that  saw  Louisiana 
transferred  to  our  Union  is  one  of 
woeful  memory  to  the  enslaved  chil- 
dren of  unhappy  Africa. 


The  plant  known  as  Cotton^ 
whence  the  fiber  of  that  name  is 
mainly  obtained,  appears  to  be  indi- 
genous in  most  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries,  having  been  found 
growing  wild  by  Columbus  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  by  later  explorers 
throilghout  the  region  of  the  low- 
er IfisBisBippi    and   its  tributaries. 
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Cortes  found  it  in  nee  by  the  half- 
civilized  Mexicans;  and  it  has  been 
rudely  fabricated  in  Africa  from  time 
immemorial.  India,  however,  is  the 
earliest  known  seat  of  the  cotton 
mannfactnre,  and  here  it  long  ago 
attained  the  highest  perfection  possi- 
ble prior  to  the  application  of  steam, 
with  complicated  machinery,  to  its 
various  processes;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  extended 
westward  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  noticed  by 
Herodotus  about  450  B.  C,  as  the 
product  of  an  Indian  tree,  and  the 
staple  of  an  extensive  manufacture. 
Later  Greek  accounts  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  tree  or  shrub 
variety  was  cultivated  in  India  pre- 
viously to  the  plant  or  annual  now  by 
far  the  more  commonly  grown.  The 
Komans  began  to  use  cotton  fabrics 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and 
the  cotton-plant  was  grown  in  Sicily 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  tenth 
century.  The  culture,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  a 
great  importance  in  any  portion  of 
the  world  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  as  civilized,  prior  to  its 
recent  establishment  in  Egypt,  in 
obedience  to  the  despotic  will  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha. 

In  the  British  colonies  now  com- 
posing this  country,  the  experiment 
of  cotton-planting  was  tried  so  early 
as  1621 ;  and  in  1666  the  growth  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  on  record.  The 
cultivation  slowly  and  fitfully  ex- 
panded throughout  the  following 
century,  extending  northward  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
southernmost  point  of  New  Jersey — 
where,  however,  the  plant  was  grown 


more  for  ornament  than  use.  It  is 
stated  that  "seven  bags  of  ootton- 
wool"  were  among  the  exports  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1748,  and  that 
trifling  shipments  from  that  port 
were  likewise  made  in  1754  and  1757. 
In  1784,  it  is  recorded  that  eight 
bags,  shipped  to  England,  were 
seized  at  the  custom-house  as  fraudu- 
lently entered :  "  cotton  not  being  a 
production  of  the  United  States." 
The  export  of  1790,  as  returned,  was 
eighty-one  bags ;  and  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  probably  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  some  single  plantation  in  our 
day. 

For,  though  the  plant  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  produced  abundantly 
throughout  tide-water  Virginia  and 
all  that  portion  of  our  country  lying 
southward  and  south-westward  of 
Eichmond,  yet  the  enormous  labor 
required  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
tiny  handfiil  of  fibres  whereiu  it  was 
imbedded,  precluded  its  extensive  and 
profitable  cultivation.  It  was  calcu- 
ted  that  the  perfect  separation  of  one 
pound  of  fibre  from  the  seed  was  an 
average  day's  work ;  and  this  fact  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
production  of  the  staple  in  any  but  a 
region  like  India,  where  labor  can 
be  hired  for  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  subsisting  slaves,  however  wretch- 
edly, in  this  country.  It  seemed  that 
the  limit  of  American  cotton  culti- 
vation had  been  fully  reached,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  speedily  rev- 
olutionized the  industry  of  our  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  world. 

Eli  Whttney,  a  native  of  "West- 
borough,  Worcester  County,  Massar- 
chusetts,  bom  December  8, 1765,  was 
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defioeiided  on  both  sides  from  ances- 
tor of  English  stock,  who  dated  their 
migration  from  the  old  country  nearly 
back  to  the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower.  Theyweregenerallyfarm- 
ers,  and,  like  most  farmers  of  those 
days,  in  very  moderate  circmnstances. 
Eli's  father,  poor,  industrious,  and  in- 
genious, had  a  workshop  wherein  he 
devoted  the  inclement  season  to  the 
maidngofwheels  and  of  chairs.  Here 
the  son  early  developed  a  remarka- 
Ue  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill ; 
establishing,  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  manufacture  by  hand  of 
wrought  nails,  for  which  there  was, 
in  those  later  years  of  our  Eevolution- 
wrj  struggle,  a  demand  at  high  prices. 
Though  he  had  had  no  instruction  in 
nail-making,  and  his  few  implements 
were  of  the  rudest  description,  he 
pursued  the  business  through  two 
winters  with  profit  to  his  father,  de- 
voting the  summers,  as  before  and 
afterward,  to  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  his  nails 
being  no  longer  in  demand,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  pins 
then  in  fashion  for  fastening  ladies' 
bonnets,  and  nearly  monopolized  the 
market  through  the  excellence  of  his 
product.  Walking-canes  also  were 
among  his  winter  manufactures,  and 
were  esteemed  peculiarly  well  made 
and  handsome.  Meantime,  he  con- 
tinued the  devotion  of  his  sunmiers 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  attending 
the  common  school  of  his  district 
through  its  winter  session,  and  being 
therein  noted  for  devotion  to,  knd 
eminent  skill  in,  arithmetic.  At  four- 
teen, he  was  looked  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  very  remarkable,  en- 
ergetic, and  intelligent  youth.  At 
nineteen,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education ;  but  it  was  not  until 


he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-three  that  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  college.  By  turns  laboring 
with  his  hands  and  teaching  school, 
he  obtained  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Yale,  which  he  entered 
in  May,  1789.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  progress, 
giving  his  note  therefor,  and  paying 
it  so  soon  as  he  could.  On  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  some  years  after- 
ward, he  took  an  active  part  in 
settling  the  estate,  but  relinquished 
his  portion  to  his  co-heirs.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  amount 
he  thus  sacrificed  was  large,  but  the 
generous  spirit  he  evinced  is  not 
thereby  obscured. 

While  in  college,  his  natural  supe- 
riority in  mechanism  and  proclivity 
to  invention  were  frequently  mani- 
fested. On  one  occasion,  a  tutor 
regretted  to  his  pupils  that  he  could 
not  exhibit  a  desired  philosophical 
experiment,  because  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  could  only  be 
repaired  in  Europe.  Young  Whitney 
thereupon  proposed  to  undertake  the 
repair,  and  made  it  to  perfect  satis- 
faction. At  another  time,  he  asked 
permission  to  use  at  intervals  the 
tools  of  a  carpenter  who  worked 
near  his  boarding-place ;  but  the  care- 
ful mechanic  declined  to  trust  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  student,  unless 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  W. 
boarded  would  become  responsible 
for  their  safe  return.  The  guarantee 
was  given,  and  Mr.  Whitney  took  the 
tools  in  hand;  when  the  carpenter, 
surprised  at  his  dexterity,  exclaimed: 
"There  was  one  good  mechanic 
spoiled  when  you  went  to  college," 

Mr.  Whitney  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1792,  and  directly  engaged  with  a 
Mr.  B.,  from  Georgia,  to  proceed  to 
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that  State  and  reside  in  his  employer's 
family  ae  a  private  teacher.  On  his 
way  thither,  he  had  as  a  traveling 
companion  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the 
eminent  Eevolutionary  general,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  who  was  returning 
with  her  children  to  Savannah,  after 
spending  the  summer  at  the  North. 
His  health  being  infirm  on  his  arri- 
val at  Savannah,  Mrs.  Greene  kindly 
invited  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  her 
residence  until  he  should  become  fully 
restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  now  coolly 
informed  by  his  employer  that  his 
services  were  not  required,  he  (B.) 
having  employed  another  teacher  in 
his  stead!  Mrs.  Greene  hereupon 
urged  him  to  make  her  house  his 
home  so  long  as  that  should  be  de- 
sirable, and  pursue  under  her  roof 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then 
contemplated.  He  gratefully  accept- 
ed the  offer,  and  commenced  ^e 
study  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  embroidering  on  a  peculiar 
frame  known  as  a  tambour.  It  was 
badly  constructed,  so  that  it  injured 
the  fabric  while  it  impeded  its  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Whitney  eagerly  vol- 
unteered to  make  her  a  better,  and 
did  so  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her 
great  delight  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from 
Augusta  and  the  plantations  above, 
soon  after  paid  Mrs.  G.  a  visit,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  officers  who  had 
served  under  her  husband  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  by  them  around  her  fireside 
was  the  depressed  state  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
ably extending  the  culture  of  the 
green-seed   Gotten,  because  of  the 


trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  sep- 
arating the  seed  from  the  fiber.  These 
representations  impelled  Mrs.  Greene 
to  say:  "Gtentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney — he  can 
make  any  thing.''  She  thereupon  took 
them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame 
and  several  ingenious  toys  which  Mr. 
W.  had  made  for  the  gratification  of 
her  children.  She  then  introduced 
them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling 
his  genius  and  commendmg  him  to 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  he 
observed  that  he  had  never  seen  cot- 
ton nor  cotton-seed  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Whitney  promised  nothing  and 
gave  little  encouragement,  but  went 
to  work.  No  cotton  in  the  seed  be- 
ing at  hand,,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  there  among  ware- 
houses and  boats  until  he  found  a 
small  parcel.  This  he  carried  home 
and  secluded  with  himself  in  a  base- 
ment room,  where  he  set  himself  at 
work  to  devise  and  construct  the  im- 
plement required.  Tools  being  few 
and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make 
better — drawing  his  own  wire,  be- 
cause none  could,  at  that  time,  be 
bought  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  Mrs. 
Greene  and  her  next  friend,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, whom  she  soon  after  married^ 
were  the  only  persons  beside  himself 
who  were  allowed  the  entr6e  of  his 
workshop — ^in  fact,  the  only  ones  who 
clearly  knew  what  he  was  about.  His 
mysterious  hammering  and  tinkering 
in  that  solitary  cell  were  subjects  of 
infinite  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridi- 
cule among  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  But  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  merriment,  nor  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  his  enterprise ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his 
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machine  was  bo  nearly  perfected  that 
its  snccess  was  no  longer  donbtAiL 

Mrs.  Oreene,  too  eager  to  realize 
and  enjoy  her  friend's  triumph,  in 
view  of  the  existing  stagnation  of 
Geoigian  indnatry,  invited  an  assem- 
hlage  at  her  house  of  leading  gentle- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and,  on  the  first  day  after  their  meet- 
ing, conducted  them  to  a  temporary 
bnHding,  erected  for  the  machine,  in 
which  they  saw,  with  astonishment 
and  delight,  that  one  man  with 
Whitney's  invention  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single 
day  than  he  could  without  it  by  the 
labor  of  months. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
who  had  come  to  Georgia  as  the 
teacher  of  General  Greene's  children, 
and  who,  about  this  time,  became 
the  husband  of  his  widow,  now  pro- 
posed a  partnership  with  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, by  which  he  engi^ed  to  ftimish 
limds  to  perfect  the  invention,  secure 
the  requisite  patents,  and  manufac- 
toie  the  needed  machines ;  the  part- 
ners to  share  equally  all  profits  and 
emoluments  thence  resulting.  Their 
contract  bears  date  May  27,  1793; 
and  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Whitney 
immediately  conmaenced  what  they 
had  good  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  most  extensive  and  highly 
lucrative  business.  Mr.  Whitney 
thereupon  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
there  to  perfect  his  invention,  secure 
his  patent,  and  manufacture  machines 
for  the  Southern  market. 

But  his  just  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  destined  to  signal  and  bitter 
disappointment.  His  invention  was 
too  valuable  to  be  peacefully  enjoyed ; 
or,  rather,  it  was  the  seeming  and 
vrgeoKt  interest  of  too  many  to  rob 


him  of  the  just  reward  of  his  achieve^ 
ment.  He  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected that  those  who  lived  idly  and 
luxuriously  by  stealing  the  wife  from 
her  hiisband,  and  the  child  from  its 
mother,  would  hesitate  to  steal,  also, 
the  fimit  of  his  brain-work,  in  order 
to  render  thereby  the  original  theft 
ten-fold  more  advantageous  than  it 
othervose  could  be.  Keports  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated, 
creating  intense  excitement.  Multi- 
tudes hastened  from  all  quarters  to 
see  his  original  machine;  but,  no 
patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it 
was  deemed  imsafe  to  gratify  their 
curiosity;  so  they  broke  open  the 
building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the 
wonderful  prize.  Before  he  could 
complete  his  model  and  secure  his 
patent,  a  number  of  imitations  had 
been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviating 
in  some  respects  from  the  original,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  evading  all  penalty. 
Before  Whitney  had  been  three  days 
on  his  northward  trip,  a  letter  from 
his  partner  followed  on  his  track, 
which  said : 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  considera- 
ble number  of  gins  made,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  send  out  as  soon  as  the  patent  is  obtained, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  absolute  demands, 
and  make  people^s  heads  easy  on  the  subject; 
for  I  am  ir^ormed  of  two  other  claimants 
for  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gine,  in  addition  to  those  we  knew  b^oreJ*^ 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney's 
plan  of  operations  was  essentially 
vicious.  They  proposed  to  construct 
and  retain  the  ownership  of  all  the 
machines  that  might  be  needed,  set- 
ting one  up  in  each  cotton-growing 
neighborhood,  and  ginning  all  the 
staple  for  every  third  pound  of  the 
product.  Even  at  this  rate,  the 
invention  would  have  been  one  of 
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enormouB  benefit  to  the  planters — 
cotton  being  then  worth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 
But  no  single  manufactory  could  turn 
out  the  gins  so  fast  as  wanted,  and 
planters  who  might  readily  have  con- 
sented to  the  terms  of  the  patentees, 
had  the  machines  been  fimiished  so 
fast  as  required,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  without  machines 
altogether  because  the  patentees  could 
not,  though  others  could,  supply  them. 
And  then  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines, to  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  the  patentees  alone,  involved  a  very 
large  outlay  of  money,  which  must 
mainly  be  obtainedby  borrowing.  Mil- 
ler's means  being  soon  exhausted,  their 
first  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  on  the  comparatively  favorable 
condition  of  five  per  cent,  premium, 
in  addition  to  lawful  interest.  But 
they  were  soon  borrowing  at  twenty 
per  cent,  per  marUh,  Then  there 
was  sickness;  Mr.  Whitney  having 
a  severe  and  tedious  attack  in  1794 ; 
after  which  the  scarlet  fever  raged  in 
New  Haven,  disabling  many  of  his 
workmen  ;  and  soon  the  lawsuits, 
into  which  they  were  driven  in  de- 
fense of  their  patent,  began  to  devour 
all  the  money  they  could  make  or 
borrow.  In  1795,  Whitney  had 
another  attack  of  sickness ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  New  Haven,  fi'om  three 
weeks  of  suffering  in  New  York, 
learned  that  his  manufactory,  with 
all  his  machines  and  papers,  had  just 
been  consumed  by  fire,  whereby  he 
found  himself  suddenly  reduced  to 
utter  bankruptcy.  Next  came  a  re- 
port from  England  that  the  British 
manufacturers  condemned  and  re- 
jected the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  ma- 
chines, on  the  ground  that  the  staple 


was  greatly  i/ajv/ted  hy  the  gin/ning 
process!  And  now  no  one  would 
touch  the  ginned  cotton ;  and  block- 
heads were  found  to  insist  that  the 
roller-gin — a  preposterous  rival  to 
Whitney's,  whereby  the  seed  was 
crushed  in  the  fibre,  instead  of  being 
separated  from  it — was  actually  a 
better  machine  than  Whitney's  !  In 
the  depths  of  their  distress  and  in- 
solvency. Miller  wrote  (April  27, 
1796)  firom  Georgia  to  Whitney,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  London,  there 
to  counteract  the  stupid  prejudice 
which  had  been  excited  against 
ginned  cotton  ;  adding : 

**Oiir  fortane,  our  fate,  depends  on  it. 
The  process  of  patent  ginning  is  now  quite 
at  a  stand.  I  hear  nothing  of  it  except  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 
press their  regret  that  so  promising  an  in- 
vention has  entirely  failed." 

Whitney  endeavored  to  obey  this 
injunction,  but  could  nowhere  obtain 
the  necessary  fiinds ;  though  he  had 
several  times  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, and  on  one  occasion  had 
actually  engaged  his  passage,  and 
taken  leave  of  some  of  his  friends. 
October  7, 1797,  Mr.  Whitney  wrote 
to  an  intimate  friend  a  letter,  where- 
from  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  extreme  embarrassments  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  aocnmulating 
upon  me  are  now  become  so  great  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  struggle  against 
thera  many  days  longer.  It  has  required 
my  utmost  exertions  to  exUt^  without  ma- 
king the  least  progress  in  our  business.  I 
have  labored  hard  against  the  strong  current 
of  disappointment,  which  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  carry  us  down  the  cataract;  but  I 
have  labored  with  a  shattered  oar,  and 
struggled  in  vain,  unless  some  speedy  relief 
is  obtained.  I  am  now  quite  far  enough 
advanced  in  life  to  think  seriously  of  marry- 
ing. I  have  ever  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  an  lUliance  with  an  amiable  and  vir- 
tuouB  companion,  as  a  source  from  whence 
I  have  expected  one  day  to  derive  the  great- 
est happiness.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
my  tour  to  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of 
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MNBedimg  which  I  can  call  mj  own,  appear 
to  be  absolotelj  neceseary,  before  it  will  be 
admissible  for  me  even  to  think  of  family 
engagements.  Probably  a  year  and  a  half, 
at  least,  will  be  required  to  perform  that 
tear,  after  it  is  entered  npon.  Life  is  but 
shorl;,  at  best,  and  six  or  seven  years  oat  of 
the  midst  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes  it,  an 
immense  sacrifice.  My  most  nnremitted  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  onr  basiness.  I 
have  sacrificed  to  it  other  objects,  from 
which,  before  this  time,  I  might  certainly 
have  gained  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. My  whole  prospects  have  been  em- 
barked in  it,  with  the  expectation  that  I 
ahoald,  before  this  time,  have  realized  some- 
thing from  it" 

At  length  the  ridicnlons  prejudice 
against  cotton  cleaned  by  Whitney's 
gin  gradually  and  slowly  gave  way, 
and  the  value  of  the  invention  began 
to  be  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
But  Miller  &  Whitney's  first  suit 
against  infringers  now  came  to  trial, 
before  a  Geoi^a  jury ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  judge's  charge  directly  in  the 
plaintiffi'  favor,  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  defendant — ^a  verdict  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  When 
the  second  suit  was  ready  for  trial  at 
Savannah,  no  judge  appeared,  and,  of 
course,  np  court  was  held.  Mean- 
time, the  South  fairly  swarmed  with 
pirates  on  the  invention,  of  all  kinds 
and  d^rees.  In  April,  1799,  MiQer 
writes  to  Whitney  as  follows : 

'*The  prospect  of  making  anything  by 
gmning  in  this  State  is  at  an  end.  Snrrep- 
titioiis  gins  are  erected  in  every  part  of  the 
oonntry ;  and  the  jurymen  at  Angnsta  have 
come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves 
that  they  will  never  give  a  cause  in  our 
i&vor,  let  the  merits  of  the  case  be  as  they 
may." 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
firm  would  now  have  gladly  relin- 
quished the  working  of  their  ma- 
chines, and  confined  themselves  to 
the  sale  of  patent  rights.  But  few 
would  buy  what  they  could  safely 
steal,  and  thoee  few  gave  notes  which 


they  generally  took  care  not  to  pay. 
If  sued,  juries  would  often  return  a 
verdict  of  no  consideration,  or  a  trial 
would  be  staved  off  until  collection 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion, which  outlawed  a  debt  that  had 
existed  through  a  period  of  four 
years.  On  one  occasion,  the  agent 
of  the  patentees,  who  was  dispatched 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  was  imable  to  ob- 
tain money  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  his  employers  for  nearly  the  fuU 
amount. 

Finally,  in  1801,  this  agent  wrote 
to  his  principals  that,  though  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  would  not 
pay  their  notes,  many  of  them  sug- 
gested a  purchase  of  the  right  of  the 
patentees  for  that  State  by  its  Legis- 
lature ;  and  he  urged  Mr.  Whitney 
to  come  to  Columbia,  and  try  to 
make  an  arrangement  on  this  basis. 
Whitney  did  so,  taking  some  letters 
and  testimonials  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Madison,  which  were  doubt- 
less of  service  to  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. His  memorial  having  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
proposing  to  sell  the  patent  right  for 
South  Carolina  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Legislature  de- 
bated it,  and  finally  offered  for  it 
fifty  thousand  —  twenty  thousand 
down,  and  ten  thousand  per  annum 
for  three  years.  Whitney,  in  a  letter 
written  the  day  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  says : 

'*  The  nse  of  the  machine  here  is  ama- 
zingly extensive,  and  the  valne  of  it  heyond 
all  calcnlation.  It  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, he  said  to  have  raised  the  value  of 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  three  Southern 
States  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
We  get  hut  a  song  for  it  in  comparison  with 
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the  worth  of  the  thmg ;  but  it  is  Bscuring 
aomething.  It  will  enable  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney to  paj  all  their  debts,  and  divide  some- 
thing between  them.  It  establishes  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  be  yaloable  as  it  respects 
onr  collections  in  other  States,  and  I  think 
there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  I  shall  in 
the  event  realize  property  enough  to  render 
me  comfortable,  and,  in  some  measure,  inde- 
pendent.'* 

He  was  miBtakeiL  The  next  Legis- 
lature .of  South  Carolina  nullified  the 
contract,  suspended  payment  on  the 
thirty  thousand  still  due,  and  insti- 
tuted a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
twenty  thousand  that  had  been 
already  paid!  The  pretenses  on 
which  this  remarkable  course  was 
taken  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
action  of  the  L^slature  of  Georgia 
in  1803,  based  on  a  Message  from 
the  governor,  urging  the  inexpediency 
of  granting  any  thing  to  Miller  & 
Whitney.  The  Committee  to  whom 
this  matter  was  referred,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they — 

"  cordially  agreed  with  the  governor  in  his 
observations,  that  monopolies  are  at  idl 
times  odious,  particularly  in  free  govern- 
ments, and  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  wound  which  the  Ootton-Gin 
monopoly  has  given,  and  will  otherwise 
continue  to  give,  to  the  culture  and  cleaning 
of  that  precious  and  increasing  staple.  They 
have  examined  the  Rev.  James  Hutch- 
inson, who  declares  that  Edward  Lyon,  at 
least  twelve  months  before  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney^s  machine  was  brought  into  view,  had 
in  possession  a  saw  or  cotton-gin,  in  minia- 
ture, of  the  same  construction ;  and  it  fur- 
ther appears  to  them,  from  the  information 
of  Doctor  Oortes  Pedro  Dampiere,  an  old 
and  respectable  citizen  of  Columbia  county, 
that  a  machine  of  a  construction  similar  to 
that  of  Miller  &  Whitney,  was  used  in  Swit- 
zerland at  least  forty  years  ago, /or  the  pur- 
pose qf  picking  rags  to  mctke  lint  and  paper," 

This  astonishing  Committee  closed 
their  report  with  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

*^  Besohed^  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  State  in  Congress  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  instructed  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  a  modification 


of  the  act,  entitled,  *  An  act  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  obtuning  Patents  for  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions,  to  certain  per- 
sons therein  ^^entioned,  and  to  enlarge  and 
define  the  penalties  for  violating  the  rights 
of  patentees,^  so  as  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  it  to  the  injury  of  that  most  valuable  sta- 
ple, cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
improvements  on  Miller  &  Whitney^s  patent 
Gin,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  price  of  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  using  it,  the  price  at  present 
being  unbounded,  and  the  planter  and  poor 
artificer  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  pa- 
tentees, who  may  raise  the  price  to  any  sum 
they  please. 

**  And,  in  case  the  said  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives of  this  State  shall  find  such 
modification  impracticable,  that  they  do 
then  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  Con- 
gress, from  the  example  of  other  nations,  to 
make  compensation  to  Miller  &  Whitney  for 
their  discovery,  take  up  the  patent  right, 
and  release  the  Southern  States  from  so 
burthensome  a  grievance." 

North  Carolina,  to  her  h^pior  be  it 
recorded,  in  December,  1802,  n^o- 
tiated  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  whereby  the  legislature 
laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence npon  every  saw  employed  in 
ginning  cotton,  to  be  continued  for 
five  years,  which  sum  was  to'be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  taxes;  and, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, the  avails  were  faithfully  paid 
over  to  the  patentee.  The  old 
North  State  was  not  extensively  en- 
gaged in  cotton-growing,  and  the 
pecuniary  avails  of  this  action  were 
probably  not  large ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one, 
and  it  was  never  repudiated.  South 
Carolina,  it  should  in  justice  be  said, 
through  her  legislature  of  1804, 
receded  from  her  repudiation,  and 
fulfilled  her  original  contract. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  partner  of  Whit- 
ney, died,  poor  and  embarrassed,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1808.  At  the 
term  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Geoi^a,  held  at  Savannah 
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in  December,  1807,  Mr.  Whitney 
obtamed  a  verdict  against  the  pirates 
on  his  invention;  his  patent  being 
now  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence. 
Judge  Johnson,  in  entering  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  said : 

^' With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  disooT- 
617,  the  oourt  would  deem  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  long  upon  this  topic.  Is  there 
a  man  who  hears  ns.  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced its  utility  f  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Southern  States  was  languishing,  and 
its  inhabitants  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  their  attention,  and  employ 
their  industry,  when  the  invention  of' this 
machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  set  the  whole  country  in  active  mo- 
tion. From  childhood  to  age,  it  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  depressed  with  poverty, 
and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly  risen  to 
wealth  and  respectability.  Our  debts  have 
been  paid  off.  Our  capitals  have  increased, 
and  our  lands  trebled  themselves  in  value. 
We  cannot  express  the  weight  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  country  owes  to  this  inven- 
tion. The  extent  of  it  cannot  now  be  seen. 
Some  faint  presentiment  may  be  formed 
from  the  reflection  that  Cotton  is  rapidly 
supplanting  Wool,  Flax,  Silk,  and  even  Fura, 
in  manufactures,  and  may  one  day  profita- 
bly supply  the  use  of  specie  in  our  East 
India  trade.  Our  dster  States  also  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  this  invention ;  for, 
beside  affording  the  raw  material  for  their 
manufacturers,  the  bulkiness  and  quantity 
of  the  article  afford  a  valuable  employment 
for  their  shipping." 

Mr.  Wliitney's  patent  expired  in 
1808,  leaving  him  a  poorer  man, 
doubtless,  than  thongh  he  had  never 
listened  to  the  Bnggeations  of  hia 
friend  Mrs.  Greene,  and  nndertaken 
the  invention  of  a  machine,  by  means 
of  which  the  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has 
been  augmented  from  some  five  or 
ten  thousand  bales  in  1798  to  over 
pae  mUliaiM  of  hales,  or  one  million 
tons,  in  1859 ;  this  amount  being  at 
least  three-fourths  in  weight,  and 
Beven-eighths  in  value,  of  all  the  cot- 
toa  produced  on  the  globe.  To  say 
that  this  invention  was  worth  one 
5 


thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Slave  States  of  this  country,  is  to 
place  a  very  moderate  estimate  on 
its  value.  Mr.  Whitney  petitioned 
Congress,  in  1812,  for  a  renewal  of 
his  patent,  setting  forth  the  costly 
and  embarrassing  struggles  he  had 
been  forced  to  make  in  defense  of  his 
right,  and  observing  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  until 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  years'  life> 
time  of  his  patent  had  expired.  But 
the  immense  value  of  his  invention 
stood  directiy  in  the  way  of  any  such 
acknowledgment  of  its  merits  and 
his  righteous  claims  as  tiie  renewal 
he  sought  would  have  involved 
Some  liberal  members  from  the  cot- 
ton-growing region  &vored  his  peti- 
tion, but  a  majority  of  the  Southrons 
fiercely  opposed  it,  and  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  course  of  a 
correspondence  with  Bobert  Fulton, 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine, 
remarks : 

^^  The  difficulties  with  which  I  have  had  to 
contend  have  originated,  principally,  In  the 
want  of  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  do  jus- 
tice. My  invention  was  new  and  distmot 
from  every  other :  it  stood  alone.  It  was  not 
interwoven  with  anything  before  known; 
and  it  can  seldom  happen  that  an  invention 
or  improvement  is  so  strongly  marked,  and 
can  be  so  clearly  and  specifically  identified; 
and  I  have  always  believed  that  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my  rights 
to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been  less  valuable, 
and  been  used  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
community.  But  the  use  of  this  machine 
being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  ^e  cotton  districts,  all  were  in- 
terested in  trespassing  upon  the  patent  right, 
and  each  kept  the  other  in  countenance. 
Demagogues  made  themselves  popular  by 
misrepresentation  and  unfounded  clamors, 
both  against  the  right  and  the  law  made  for 
its  protection.  Hence  there  arose  associa- 
tions and  combinations  to  oppose  both.  At 
one  time,  but  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to 
oome  into  court  and  testify  to  the  most  aim* 
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pie  facts  within  fheir  knowledge,  relatiye  to 
the  use  of  the  machine.  In  one  instance,  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  ma- 
chine had  been  used  in  Georgia^  althongh,  at 
the  same  moment,  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  this  machinery  in  motion  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  building  in  which  the  court  sat, 
and  all  so' near  that  the  rattling  of  the  wheels 
was  distinctly  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  coart- 
house." 

In  1798,  Mr.  Whitney,  despair- 
ing of  ever  achieying  a  competence 
from  the  proceeds  of  Mb  cotton- 
gin,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  near  New  Haven ;  and  his 
rare  capacity  for  this  or  any  similar 
undertaking,  joined  with  his  invin- 
cible perseverance  and  energy,  was 
finally  rewarded  with  success.  He 
was  a  most  indefatigable  worker; 
one  of  the  "first  in  lus  manufactory  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave  it 
at  night;  able  to  make  any  imple- 
ment or  machine  he  required,  or  to 
invent  a  new  one  when  that  might  be 
needed;  and  he  ultimately  achieved 
a  competency.  He  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
anns — improvements  that  have  since 
been  continued  and  perfected,  until 
the  American  rifled  musket  of  our 
day,  made  at  the  l^Tational  Armory  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  effective  and  perfect 
weapon  known  to  mankind.  In  1817, 
Mr.  Whitney,  now  fifty-two  years  old, 
foimd  himself  folly  relieved  from  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  and  the  har- 
assing anxieties  resulting  therefi^om. 


He  was  no w  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
F.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Pierpont  Edwards,  United  States  Dia- 
trict  Judge  for  Oonnecticut;  and  four 
children,  a  son  and  three  daughters, 
were  bom  to  him  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  September,  1822,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  and  painful 
disease,  which,  with  alternations  of 
terrible  suffering  and  comparatiye 
ease,  preyed  upon  him  until  January 
8, 1826,  when  he  died,  not  quite  dzty 
years  of  age.* 

The  African  Slave-Trade,  so  far  as 
it  had  any  legal  or  tolerated  exist- 
ence, was  peremptorily  closed,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1808.  This  was  the  period  from 
which,  according  to  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  optimists  and  quietists. 
Slavery  in  our  country  should  have 
commenced  its  decadence,  and  thence 
gone  steadily  and  surely  forward  to  its 
ultimate  and  early  extinction.  And 
these  sanguine  hopes  were  measura- 
bly  justified  by  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory. In  all  former  ages,  in  all  other 
countries.  Slavery,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
isted and  fiourished,  was  kept  alive 
by  a  constant  or  frequent  enslave- 
ment of  captives,  or  by  importations  of 
bondmen.  Whenever  that  enslave- 
ment, that  importation,  ceased,  Slar 
very  began  to  decline.  The  grati- 
tude of  masters  to  faithful,  devoted 
servants,  who  had  nursed  them  in  ill- 


*  The  inventor  of  the  ootton-g^n  is  not  deemed 
worthj  of  even  the  slightest  distinct  biograph- 
ical notice  in  the  Encydopaodia  Brikmnica,  The 
only,  and  not  very  accurate,  allusion  to  him 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  that  immense 
work,  is  as  follows: 

**  The  Upland  Cotton  is  a  different  species 
from  the  Bea  Island,  and  is  separated  with  such 
difficulty  from  the  seed,  that  the  expense  of 
deaning  the  wool  must  have  put  a  stop  to  its 
ftirther  oultivation,  had  not  amaohine,  by  which 


the  operation  of  cleaning  is  easily  and  suooesB- 
fully  aooomplished,  been  invented.  This  ma* 
chine  was  invented  in  1796,  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitnej^ 
of  Massachusetta  There  are  two  qualities  of 
this  cotton,  the  one  termed  Upland  Geogrgil^ 
grown  in  the  States  of  Geoiigia  and  South  Otst* 
olina,  and  the  other  of  superior  quality,  raised 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  dis- 
tingpished  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  New 
Orleans  cotton,"  &c.,  Ac—EneydopcBdia  .Rrtftm- 
fUeOf  Eighth  (last)  EdiUon^  vol  yiL,  p.  447  . 
Tmly,ihe  world  knows  littlo  of  its  greatest  t 
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nesB,  or  adhered  to  them  in  tiines  of 
peril  or  calamity,  or  who  had  simply 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  wealth,  had 
been  effectual  in  reducing,  by  manu- 
miadon,  the  aggregate  ntmiber  of 
siaveB  much  faster  than  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  preponderance  of 
births  over  deaths.  The  chances  of 
war,  of  invafiion,  and  still  more  of 
msurrection  and  civil  convulsion,  had 
operated  from  time  to  time  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  number  of  slaves. 
Even  the  licentious  and  immoral  con- 
nectionB  between  masters  and  their 
bondwomen,  so  inseparable  from  the 
esiBtence  of  Slavery,  tended  strongly 
toward  a  like  result ;  since  it  was  sel- 
dom or  never  reputable,  save  in  slave- 
holding  America — ^if  even  there — ^for 
a  master  to  send  his  own  children  to 
the  auction-block  and  consign  them 
to  eternal  bondage  among  strangers.^ 
Quite  often,  the  slave-mother,  as  well 
as  her  child  or  children,  owed  her 
emancipation  to  the  affection,  the  re- 
morse, or  the  shame,  of  her  master 
and  paramour.  So  long  as  slaves 
were  mainly  foreigners  and  barbari- 
ans, often  public  enemies,  of  fierce, 
strange  aspect  and  unintelligible 
speech,  there  would  naturally  be  lit- 
tle sympathy  betwixt  them  and  their 


masters ;  but  when  children  who  had 
grown  up  together — sprung,  indeed, 
from  different  castes,  but  still  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household — familiar 
from  infancy,  and  to  some  extent 
playmates,  came  to  hold  the  relation, 
respectively,  of  master  and  slave,  it 
was  inevitable  that  kindly  feelings 
should  frequently  be  reciprocated  be- 
tween them,  leadmg  often  to  devotion 
on  the  one  hand  and  emancipation  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  without  rea^ 
son,  therefore,  that  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  and  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  supposed  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  but  certain  dis- 
appearance of  Slavery,  by  limiting  its 
area  on  the  one  hand,  and  providing 
for  an  early  inhibition  of  ttie  Slave- 
Trade  on  the  other. 

But  the  unexpected  results  of  the 
purchase  of  Xouisiana  and  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  Cotton-Gin  were  such  as 
to  set  at  naught  all  these  calcula- 
tions. The  former  opened  to  slave- 
holding  settlement  and  culture  a  vast 
domain  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  in 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
now  rapidly  and  profitably  expand- 
ing production  of  Cotton ;  for  Whit- 
ney's invention  had  rendered  this  sta- 
ple far  more  remunerative  to  its  pro- 
ducer than  any  rival  which  the  South 


*  "Thai  the  practice  of  baying  and  Belling 
serranta,  fhns  early  begnn  amongst  thepa- 
triardia,  deaoended  to  their  poeteritj,  is  known 
to  every  attentiye  reader  of  the  Bibla  It  waa 
expreaaly  aathorized  by  the  Jewish  law,  in 
wfikh  were  many  directiona  how  such  aervanta 
were  to  be  treated.  Th^  were  to  be  bought 
only  of  the  heathen;  for,  if  an  laraelite  grew 
poor  ad  aold  himeelf,  either  to  dlaoharge  a  debt 
or  to  procure  the  means  of  aubeiatenoe,  he  waa 
to  be  treated,  not  aa  a  alaye,  bat  aa  a  hired  aer- 
vBot)  and  restored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of 
Jabdea.  Unlimited  as  the  power  thus  given 
to  the  Hebrews  over  their  bondservanta  of 
boatben  extraotion  appears  to  have  been,  they 
ware  atriotty  prohibited  fVom  aoqniring  such 
pioparty  by  any  other  means  than  fair  pnndbiaae. 
'Ho  that  stealeth  a  man  and  aeOeyi  him,'  aaid 


their  oreat  Lawgiver,   *shaU  aurely  be  put  to 
death.' "—J^icvdoiKMfta  Brikmnica.  voL  xx..  n. 


death. 
319. 


'Encyctopadia  BrUamncOf  voL 


The  above  passage  seems  scaroely  Just  to  the 
Law  given  by  Mosea.  The  true  object  and 
purpose  of  that  Law,  ao  fkr  aa  bondage  is  con* 
cemed,  waa  rather  a  mitigation  of  the  harsher 
featured  of  an  existing  institution  than  the 
creation  of  a  new  one.  ICosea,  '  for  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearta,'  saya  Jesua,  allowed  or 
tolerated  aome  things  which '  from  the  beginning 
were  not  so.'  How  any  one  can  quote  the  Law 
of  Moaea  aa  a  wacrant  for  Slavery,  yet  not  admife 
it  aa  a  justification  of  frae-and'eiqr  Divoroa,  is 
notappaireni 
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had  ever,  or  has  ever  yet,  attempted 
to  grow ;  while  the  nearly  Bimultane- 
ouB  mveiitionB  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
Wright,  and  others,'  whereby  steam 
was  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
machinery  admirably  adapted  to  the 
fabrication  of  Cotton,  secured  the 
cultivators  against  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  a  permanently  glut- 
ted market.  As  the  production  was 
doubled,  and  even  quadrupled,  every 
few  years,  it  would  sometimes  seem 
that  the  demand  had  been  e^cceed- 
ed ;  and  two  or  three  great  commer- 
cial convulsions  gave  warning  that 
even  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
steadily  expanding  markets  could  be 
over-estimated  and  surpassed  by  the 
producers  of  Cotton  and  its  various 
febrics.  But  two  years  at  most  suf- 
ficed to  clear  off  the  surplus  and  en- 
large this  steadily  growing  demand 
up  to  the  ftdl  measure  of  the  mo- 
mentarily checked  production.  The 
five  millions  of  bales,  produced  by  the 
United  States  in  1859-60,  were  sold 
as  readily  and  quickly  as  the  one 
million  bales  produced  in  1880-31, 
and  at  considerably  higher  prices  per 
pound. 

But  the  relatively  fiigid  climate 
and  superficially  exhausted  soil  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina— ^wherein*  the  greater  number 
of  slaves  were  originally  held — ^were 
poorly,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  whereof  slave- 
labor  early  claimed,  and  succeeded 
in  substantially  maintaining,  a  mo- 
nopoly.    No   other   out-door  work 


afforded  such  constant  and  nearly 
xmiform  employment  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  labor.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  South-West,  plowing  for 
the  cotton-crop  may  be  commenced 
in  January ;  to  be  followed  directly 
by  planting ;  this  by  weeding ;  and 
hardly  has  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
been  completed  when  the  picking  of 
the  more  advanced  bolls  may  be  com- 
menced ;  and  this,  with  ginning,  often 
employs  the  whole  force  of  the  plan- 
tation nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
These  being  over,  the  preparation  of 
the  fields  for  plowing  is  again  comr 
menced;  so  that  there  is  no  season 
when  the  hands  need  stand  idle ;  and, 
though  long  spring  and  summer  rains, 
impeding  tillage  while  impelling  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  of  grass,  some- 
times induce  weeks  of  necessary  hur- 
ry and  unusual  effort,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  day  of  the  year  wherein 
the  experienced  planter  or  competent 
overseer  cannot  find  full  employment 
for  his  hands  in  some  detail  of  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton. 

The  forestKJOvered  and  unhealthy, 
but  facile  and  marvelously  fertile, 
South-West  hungered  for  slaves,  as 
we  have  seen  evinced  in  the  case 
of  Indiana  Territory.  Impoverished, 
but  salubrious  and  corn-growing  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  etc.,  were  ready  to 
supply  them.  Enterprising,  adven- 
turous whites,  avaricious  men  from 
the  North  and  from  Europe,  but  still 
more  from  the  older  Slave  States, 
hied  to  the  South-West,  in  hot  pur- 


8  James  Hargreaves  had  inyented  the  Spin- 
ning. Jenny  in  1764 ;  this  was  supplanted  by  the 
InTention  by  Sir  Bichard  Arkwiight,  in  1768, 
of  a  superior  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread. 
James  Watt  patented  his  Steam  Engine  in  1769, 
and  his  improvement,  whereby  a  rotary  motion 
was  produced,  in  1782;  and  its  first  ^ypUcation 


to  cotton-spinning  occurred  in  178T,  but  it ' 
many  years  in  winning  its  way  into  general  nae. 
John  f^tch^s  first  success  in  steam  navigation 
was  achieved  in  1786.  Fulton's  patents  were 
granted  in  1809-11,  and  claimed  the  simple 
means  of  adapting  paddle-wheels  to  the  aade 
of  the  crank  of  Watt's  engine. 
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suit  of  wealth  by  means  of  cotton- 
planting  and  subsidiary  callmgs;  and 
each  became  a  purchaser  of  slaves  to 
the  fall  extent  of  his  means.  To  clear 
more  land  and  grow  more  cotton, 
wherewith  to  buy  more  negroes,  was 
the  general  and  absorbing  aspiration 
—the  more  negroes  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  still  more  land  and  grow- 
ing still  more  cotton.  Under  this 
dispensation,  the  price  of  slaves  ne- 
cessarily and  rapidly  advanced,  until 
it  was  roughly  computed  that  each 
average  field-hand  was  worth  so  many 
hundred  dollars  as  cotton  commanded 
cents  per  pound :  That  is,  when  cot- 
ton was  worth  ten  cents  per  poimd, 
field-hands  were  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  each;  with  cotton  at  twelve 
cents,  they  were  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred; and  when  it  rose,  as  it  some- 
times did  even  in  later  days,  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fair  article  of 
middling  Orleans,  a  stout  negro,  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  years  old,  with  no 
particular  skill  but  that  necessarily 
acquired  in  the  rude  experience  of 
&nn  labor  anywhere,  would  often 
bring  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  a 
New  Orleans  auction-block.  Hence 
the  business  of  negro-trading,  or  the 
systematic  buying  of  slaves  to  sell 
again,  though  never  quite  reputable, 
and,  down  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  very  generally  regarded  with 
abhorrence — became  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  influential,  as  well  as  gain- 
ful, occupation.  The  negro-trader, 
often  picking  up  bargains  at  execu- 
tors' or  assignees'  sales  in  the  older 
States,  or  when  a  sudden  shift  must 
be  made  to  save  a  merchant  from 
bankruptcy  or  a  farm  from  the  sher- 
iff, controUed  large  sums  of  money, 
often  in  good  part  his  own.  He  was 
the  ProTidence  to  whom  indolent,  dis- 


sipated, easy-going  Yirginians  looked 
for  extrication,  at  the  last  gasp,  from 
their  constantly  recurring  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  South-West- 
em  planters  were  eager  to  buy  of  him 
at  large  prices,  provided  he  would 
sell  on  one  or  two  years'  credit.  He 
patronized  hotels  and  railroads;  he 
often  chartered  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  human  merchandise ; 
he  was  necessarily  shrewd,  keen,  and 
intelligent,  and  frequently  acquired, 
or  at  least  wielded,  so  much  wealth 
and  influence  as  to  become  almost 
respectable.  Quite  usually,  he  was 
an  active  politician,  almost  uniformly 
of  the  most  ultra  Pro-Slavery  type, 
and  naturally  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Traveling  extensively 
and  almost  constantly,  his  informa- 
tion and  volubility  rendered  him 
mail  and  telegraph,  newspaper  and 
stump  orator,  to  those  comparatively 
ignorant  and  secluded  planters  whom 
he  visited  twice  or  more  per  year,  as 
buyer  or  seller,  or  collector  of  his 
dues  for  slaves  already  sold;  while 
his  power  as  profitable  customer  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lenient  creditor  on 
the  othe|r,  was  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable. It  was  this  power,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  strongly 
sympathizing  and  closely  affiliated 
class  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  by 
which  Van  Buren's  renomination  for 
the  Presidency  was  defeated  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  and 
the  Democratic  party  committed, 
through  the  nomination  of  Polk  and 
its  accessories,  to  the  policy  of  an- 
nexing Texas,  thus  securing  a  fresh 
and  boundless  expansion  to  Slavery. 
When  that  Annexation  was  suddenly, 
and  to  most  unexpectedly,  achieved, 
at  the  close  of  John  Tyl^s  adminis^ 
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tration,  relays  of  IiorseB,  prearranged 
in  the  abfience  of  telegraphs,  con- 
veyed from  the  deeply  interested  ne- 
gro-traders, who  were  watching  the 
doings  of  Congress  at  the  national 
metropolis,  to  their  confederates  and 
agents  in  the  slave-selling  districts 
of  the  neighboring  States,  the  joy- 
ful tidings  which  insured  an  ad- 
vance of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  the  market  value  of  human  flesh, 
and  enabled  the  exclusive  poesessors 
of  the  intelligence  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  extensive  and  lucrative  spec- 
ulations. 

Slave-breeding  for  gain,  deliber- 
ately purposed  and  systematically 
pursued,  appears  to  be  among  the 
latest  devices  and  illustrations  of 
human  depravity.  Neither  Cowper, 
nor  Wesley,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  Granville  Sharp,  nor  Clarkson, 
nor  any  of  the  philanthropists  or 
divines  who,  in  the  last  century,  bore 
fearless  and  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  flagrant  iniquity  of  slave-making, 
slave-holding,  and  slave-selling,  seem 
to  have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
it.  For  the  infant  slave  of  past  ages 
was  rather  an  incumbrance  and  a 
burden  than  a  valued  addition  to  his 
master's  stock.  To  raise  him,  how- 
ever roughly,  must  cost  all  he  would 
ultimately  be  worth.  That  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  slaves  than  to  rear 
them,  was  quite  generally  regarded  as 
self-evident.    But  the  suppression  of 


the  African  Slave-Trade,  coincidiDg 
with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Cotton-Gin,  wrought  here  an 
entire  transformation.  When  field- 
hands  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  young  n^roea 
were  held  at  about  ten  dollars  per 
pound,  the  newly  bom  in&nt,  if  well- 
formed,  healthy,  and  likely  to  live, 
was  deemed  an  addition  to  his  mas- 
ter's wealth  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  even  in  Yirginia  or 
Maryland.  It  had  now  become  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  increase  the 
number  of  births  in  his  slave-cabins; 
and  few  evinced  scruples  as  to  the" 
means  whereby  this  result  was  at- 
tained. The  chastity  of  female  slaves 
was  never  esteemed  of  much  account, 
even  where  they  were  white;  and, 
now  that  it  had  become  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  increase  of  their  masters' 
wealth,  it  was  wholly  disregarded. 
No  slave-girl,  however  young,  was 
valued  lower  for  having  become  a 
mother,  without  waiting  to  be  Sx&t 
made  a  wife ;  nor  were  many  masters 
likely  to  rebuke  this  as  a  fault,  or 
brand  it  as  a  shame.  Women  were 
publicly  advertised  by  sellers  as  ex- 
traordinary breeders,  and  commanded 
a  higher  price  on  that  account.* 
Wives,  sold  into  separation  from 
their  husbands,  were  imperatively 
required  to  accept  new  partners,  in 
order  that  the    fruitfulness  of  the 


*  Mr.  Edward  Yates,  a  zealous  and  active  friend 
of  the  Union  cause,  in  **  A  letter  to  the  Women 
d  England,  on  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America^"  founded  on  personal  observation 
in  1855,  gives  revolting  instances  of  the  brutal 
handling  of  delicate  and  beautiful  women,  appa- 
rently white,  by  slave-dealers  and  their  cus- 
tomers, in  Southern  sale-rooms.    He  adds: 

"  At  Eichmond  and  New  Orleans,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  alavo-aactions,  and  did  not  see  one  ingtance 


of  a  married  pair  being  ecUd  togeiher^  but,  without 
exception,  so  &r  as  I  was  able  to  learn  fkt>m  tho 
negroes  sold  by  the  auctioneers,  every  groum^np 
man  left  a  wife  and  every  grown^vp  tooman  a  hits' 
hand  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  saw  Mr.  Pulliam  (of  Rich- 
mond) sell,  to  different  buyers,  two  daughters 
away  from  their  mother,  who  was  also  to  be  sold. 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  a  quadroon ;  and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  large  tears  that  started 
to  her  eyes  as  she  saw  her  two  children  edi 
away  from  her." 
Testimony  like  this  Ifl  abmidank 
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plantation  might  not  suffer.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  thia  new  phase  of 
Slavery,  its  reyolting  features,  and 
still  more  revolting  consequences. 
The  simple  and  notoiiona  fact  that 
clergymen,  marrying  slaves,  were 
accustomed  to  reqnire  of  them  fidel- 
•  ity  in  their  marital  relation,  until 
separated  by  death,  or  by  inexorable 
neeeesHy,  siiffices  of  itself  to  stamp 
^e  social  condition  thus  photo- 
graphed with  the  indignant  reproba- 
tion  of  mankind.  And  when  we  add 
that  slave-girls  were  not  only  daily 
sold  on  the  anction-bloeks  of  New 
Orleans,  and  constantly  advertised  in 
her  journals,  as  very  nearly  white, 
weU-edueated,  and  possessed  of  the 
rarest  personal  attractions,  and  that 
they  conmianded  double  and  treble 
prices  on  this  account,  we  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  added  to  complete  the  out- 
ilines  of  a  system  of  legalized  and 
priest-sanctioned  iniquity,  more  gi- 
gantic and  infernal  than  heathenism 
and  barbarism  ever  devised.  For  the 
Circassian  beauty,  whose  charms 
seek  and  find  a  market  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  sent  thither  by  her  parents, 
and  is  herself  a  willing  party  to  the 
speculation.  She  hopeftdly  bids  a 
last  adien  to  the  home  of  her  infancy, 
to  find  another  in  the  harem  of  some 
wealthy  and  powerful  Turk,  where 
she  will  achieve  the  life  of  luxury 
and  idleness  she  covets.  But  the 
American-bom  woman,  consigned  by 
the  laws  of  her  country  and  the  fiat 
of  her  owner  to  the  absolute  posses- 
ion of  whomsoever  bids  most  for 
her,  neither  consents  to  the  transfer, 
nor  is  at  all  consulted  as  to  the  per- 
fKm  to  whom  she  is  helplessly  con- 
tigned.  The  Circassian  knows  that 
W  children  will  be  fi'ee  and  honored. 
iChe  American  is  keenly  aware  that 


hers  must  share  her  own  bitter  and 
hopeless  d^adation.  It  was  long  ago 
observed  that  American  Slavery,  with 
its  habitual  and  life-long  separations 
of  husband  £rom  wife,  of  parent  from 
child,  its  exile  of  perhaps  the  larger 
portion  of  its  victims  from  the  hum- 
ble but  cherished  homes  of  their 
childhood  to  the  strange  and  repul- 
sive swamps  and  forests  of  the  far 
Sonth-West,  is  harsher  and  viler  than 
any  other  system  of  bondage  on 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  And 
when  we  add  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully computed  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, since  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  had  received  more 
money  for  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
regularly  sold  and  exported,  than  her 
soil  and  all  that  was  upon  it  would 
have  sold  for  on  the  day  when  she 
seceded  from  the  Union,  we  need 
adduce  no  more  of  the  million  facts 
which  unite  to  prove  every  wrong  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  crime — ^that  God 
has  implanted  in  every  evil  the  seeds 
of  its  overthrow  and  ultimate  de- 
struction. 


The  conflicting  currents  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  action  with  regard 
to  Slavery — ^that  which  was  cherished 
by  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  and 
gradually  died  with  them,  and  that 
by  which  the  former  was  impercepti- 
bly supplanted — are  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  movement  for  African  Coloniza- 
tion. Its  originator  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  who  was 
settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1770,  and  found  that  thriv- 
ing searport  a  focus  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-Trade,  upon  both  of  which 
he  soon  commenced  an  active  and 
determined  war.    The'  idea  of  coun* 
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teracting,  and  nltiinatety  sappresfimgy 
the  Slave-Trade,  through  a  syBtem- 
atic  colonization  of  the  western  coatt 
of  Africa  with  emancipated  blacks 
from  America,  was  matured  and  sug- 
gested by  him  to  others,  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
war ;  and  its  realization,  interrupted 
by  that  struggle,  was  resumed  by  him 
directly  after  it  had  been  closed 
This  was  anterior  to  the  British  set- 
tlement of  Sierra  Leone,  and  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Clarkson's  prize 
essay,  commanding  public  attention 
to  the  horrors  of  tie  Slave-Trade. 
Among  Dr.  Hopkins's  European  cor- 
respondents were  Granville  Sharp 
and  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  and  least  com- 
promising of  British  abolitionists. 
Through  his  influence  and  efforts, 
three  colored  youth  were  educated 
in  New  England,  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  with  express  refer- 
ence to  missionary  labor  in  Africa  in 
connection  with  the  Colonization 
movement.  Two  of  these  ultimately, 
though  at  a  mature  age,  migrated  to 
Liberia,  where  they  died  soon  after. 
Thirty-eight  American  blacks  emi- 
grated to  Sierra  Leone  in  1815, 
mider  the  auspices  and  in  the  vessel 
of  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
initial  organization  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  took  place  ait 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1816 ;  and  that  Society  was  formally 
organized  at  Washington,  by  the 
choice  of  officers,  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817.  Its  first  attempt  at  prac- 
tical colonization  was  made  in  1820 
on  Sherbro  Island,  which  proved  an 
unfortunate  location ;  its  present  po- 
sition on  the  main  land,  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  was  purchased  December 
15, 1821,  and  some  colonists  landed 


on  it  early  in  the  following  year. 
About  one  thousand  emigrants  were 
dispatched  thither  in  the  course  of 
the  following  seven  years,  including 
a  small  church  of  colored  persons 
which  migrated  from  Boston  in  1826. 
The  additional  number  dispatched 
during  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
waa  not  &r  from  eight  thousand. 
The  city  founded  by  the  original 
emigrants  received  the  name  of  Mon- 
rovia, and  in  1847  the  colony  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic  under 
the  name  of  Liberia.  That  republic 
still  exists,  enjoying  a  moderate  and 
equable  prosperity,  in  spite  of  its  un- 
healthiness  for  whites,  and  for  all  but 
duly  acclimated  blacks,  on  account 
of  its  tropical  and  humid  location. 

But  the  Colonization  movement, 
though  bountifully  lauded  and  glori- 
fied by  the  eminent  in  Church  and 
State,  and  though  the  Society  num- 
bered among  its  Presidents  Bushrod 
Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James 
Madison,  and  Henry  Clay,  has  not 
achieved  a  decided  success,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  steadily 
and  stubbornly  declined  in  import- 
ance and  consideration.  It  has 
ceased  to  command  or  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  abolitionists,  without 
achieving  the  hearty  confidence, 
though  it  has  been  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  abundant  verbal  commend- 
ations, of  their  antagonists.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  while  it  was 
presented  to  the  former  class  as  a  safe 
and  unobjectionable  device  for  miti- 
gating the  evils,  while  gradually  un- 
dermining the  existence,  of  human 
bondage  in  our  country,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  commended  to  the 
favor  and  patronage  of  slaveholders 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  South  of 
its  dangerous  £ree-n^o  element,  and 
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tboB  angmentmg  the  security  and 
insiiriiig  the  perpetnity  of  their  be- 
loved institution.  Moreover,  as  the 
enhanced  and  constantlj  mcreasibg 
market  valne  of  slaves  obstructed  and 
diminished  manumissions  with  a  view 
to  colonization,  the  class  of  subjects 
for  deportation  to  Africa  steadily 
fell  off  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  those  composing  it.  When,  at 
last,  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  quite  generally  adopted  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of 
the  essential  righteousness  and  signal 
beneficenoeof  Slavery — ^when  the  re- 
lation of  life-long  servitude  and  utter 
sabjugation  to  the  will  of  a  master 
was  declared  the  true,  natural,  and 
most  enviable  condition  of  the  la- 
boring class  anywhere — ^the  condition 
most  conducive  to  their  happiness,*® 
moral  culture,  and  social  well-being — 
the  idea  of  liberating  individuals  or 
iSmiilies  from  this  subjugation,  and 
sending  them  from  peaceful,  plenti- 
fol,  and  prosperous  America  to  be- 
nighted, barbarous,  and  inhospitable 
Africa,  became,  in  this  view,  a  trans- 
parent absurdity.  No  disciple  of 
Calhoun  could  be  a  logical,  con- 
sistent colonizationist,  any  more  than 


a  follower  of  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  The  constantly  and  widely 
diverging  currents  of  American  opin* 
ion  soon  left  the  Colonization  move- 
ment hopelessly  stranded.  The 
teachings  of  the  new  Southern  school 
tended  palpably  toward  the  extirpa- 
tion from  tlie  South  of  the  free-negro 
anomaly,  through  reenslavement 
rather  tlian  exile.  Legislative  efforts 
to  decree  a  general  sale  of  free 
n^roes  into  absolute  slavery  were 
made  in  several  States,  barely  defeat- 
ed in  two  or  three,  and  ftilly  succesa- 
ftd  in  one.  Arkansas,  in  1858-9, 
enacted  the  enslavement  of  all  free 
colored  persons  within  her  limits, 
who  shoiQd  not  remove  beyond  them 
before  the  ensuing  4th  of  July,  and 
this  atrocious  edict  was  actually  en- 
forced by  her  authorities.  The  ne- 
groes generally  escaped ;  but,  if  any 
remained,  they  did  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  sheriff  who  could 
lay  hands  on  them  would  hurry  them 
to  the  auction-block,  and  sell  them 
to  the  highest  bidder.  And  this  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  fate  to  which 
the  new  Southern  dogma  was  morally 
certain,  in  a  few  years,  to  consign  the 
whole  free  colored  population  of  the 


^  "  What  disposition  God,  in  Hia  proTidenoe, 
irDl  erentoaUjr  make  of  these  blacks,  cannot  be 
foretold ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  our 
own  happiness  and  theirs  as  long  as  we  can.  In 
dealing  with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be 
guided  by  abstract  notions  of  liberty  andslayery. 
We  can  only  judge  the  futare  by  the  past ;  and, 
as  ezperienoe  proves  that  the  negro  is  better  off 
in  slavery  at  the  South  than  in  freedom  else- 
where, it  is  the  part  of  philanthropy  to  keep  him 
here,  as  wo  keep  our  diUdren  in  suljection  for 
tbeir  own  good.*' — Ve  Bou^s  Review,  voL  iL,  p. 
310. 

Mr.  Chestnut  of  S.  C,  in  a  long  pro-slaveiy 
speech  in  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  April  9, 1860,  pre- 
sented his  views  of  the  inherent  excellence  of 
homan  bondage,  as  regards  the  slaves  them- 
selves, as  foUows: 

"But  you  say,  '  I  leave  out  of  the  oonsidera- 
tkn  the  happiness  of  the  race  enslaved.'  By  no 
It  is  aa  hnportant  element  of  the  moral 


argfument  *  *  *  In  the  general  march  of  human 
progress,  there  is  no  one  interest  of  humani^ 
which  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  insti- 
tution of  African  Slavery  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  every  trial  Its 
mission  is  to  subdue  the  unbroken  regions  of  the 
warm  and  fertile  South,  and  its  end  is  the  hap- 
piness and  civilization  of  the  human  race,  tnc^mf- 
mg  fhercbceofihe  slave,  in  all  respects." 

Said  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Hason,  of  Ya.,  in  the  debate 
of  the  following  day: 

"  As  to  the  slave  populatioUf  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  a  problem,  it 
has  worked  itself  out;  the  thing  is  settled  here, 
so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  or  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  the  South,  or  their  ability  to 
make  their  opinions  and  purposes  good.  It  will 
become,  as  it  has  already  begun  to  be,  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  South  to  have  no  more  eman- 
cipation. Let  them  continue  in  bondage  as  they 
now  ezist^  as  the  best  condition  of  both  laoeB.'' 
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Blare  States,  had  not  those  Statee 
been  precipitated  into  their  great 
Bebellion.    IndiyidnalB  would  hare 


resisted  and  protested,  bat  only  to 
be  overborne  by  inexorable  logic,  and 
even  more  inexorable  majorities. 


VIL 
THE   MISSOURI   STRUGGLE. 


When  the  State  of  Lonisiana,  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Taritory  of 
Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion,' the  remainder  of  the  Lonisiana 
purchase,  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  designati<m  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, was  renamed  the  T^pritory  of 
» Missouri.  The  people  of  a  portion 
of  this  Territory,  stretching  .west- 
ward from  the  Mississippi  on  both 
gides  of  the  river  Missouri,  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Missouri ; 
and  their  memorials*  were  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Select  Committee, 
'♦rhereof  Mr.  Scott,  their  delegate, 
was  chairman.  This  Committee  re- 
ported' a  biU  in  accordance  with  their 
prayer,  which  was  read  twice  and 
committed ;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  thereon  during  that  session. 

The  same  Congress  reconvened  for 
its  second  session  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  November,  and  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole,^  and  in  due  time  took  up 
the  Missouri  bill  aforesaid,  which  was 
considered  throughout  that  sitting 
and  that  of  the  next  day  but  one, 
during  which  several  amendments 
were  adopted,  the  most  important 
of  which,  moved  by  General  James 
Tallmadge,  of  Dutdiess  County,  New 
York,  was  as  follows : 


^^And  prwMed,  That  the  introdnctioii  of 
Slayerj,  or  mvolnntary  servitade,  be  prohib- 
ited, except  for  the  panifihrnent  of  crimeS) 
whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  conyicted ; 
and  that  all  children  bom  widiin  the  said 
State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  declared  tree  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years." 

On  the  rising  of  the  Committee, 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  demanded 
in  the  House  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment;  when 
a  division  was  called,  and  so  much 
of  it  as  precedes  and  includes  the 
word  "convicted'*  was  adopted  by 
87  Yeas — all  from  the  substantially 
Free  States*  except  one  of  the  two 
members  from  Delaware — to  76 
Nays,  whereof  ten  were  from  Free 
States — ^Massachusetts  (then  includ- 
ing Maine)  supplying  three  of  them, 
New  York  three,  with  one  each  frx)m 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  residue  of  the 
amendment  was  likewise  sustained, 
by  the  close  vote  of  82  Yeas  to  78 
Nays.  The  biU  thus  amended  waa 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  98 
Yeas  to  66  Nays,  and  the  next  day 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  restriction  aforesaid  was 
stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16, 
and  the  biU  thus  amended  passed 
without  a  division,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  session.  Being  now 
returned  to  the  House,  General  Tall- 


>  April  8,  1813. 

•  On  the  ISth  of  lUrch,  1818. 

^J^bmaiyia,  1819. 


•April  3d. 


*  New  YoriE  a&d  New  Jersey  fliill  held  a  few 
■Ittves,  but  the  former  had  decreed  their  aa&- 
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madge  moTod  its  indefinite  poet- 
ponement,  wUch  was  defeated — 
Teas  69,  Nays  74.  But  the  question 
next  presented,  of  concnrrence  in  the 
Senate's  amendment  aforesaid,  was 
decided  in  the  negative — Yeas  76, 
NajB  78;  and  the  bill  returned  to 
the  Senate  accordingly.  The  Sen- 
ate insisted  on  its  amendment  with- 
out a  division;  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  bill  to  the  House,  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor,*  of  New  Tork,  moved  that 
the  House  adhere  to  its  disagree- 
ment; which  prevailed — ^Teas  78, 
Kays  66.  And  so  the  bill  failed  for 
that  session. 

A  bill,  organizing  so  much  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  as  was  not  in- 
cluded within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  that  name,  to  be 
Imown  as  the  Territoiy  of  Arkansas, 
was  considered  at  this  session,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  Tork,  moved 
the  application  thereto  of  the  restric- 
tion Aforesaid.  So  much  of  it  as 
required  that  all  slaves  bom  within 
the  Territory  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  should  be  free  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  carried,*  by  75  Yeas 
to  72  Nays,  and  the  residue  defeated 
by  70  Teas  to  71  Nays.  Next  day, 
lu)wever,  the  adopted  clause  was  re- 
considered and  stricken  out,  and  the 
bin  ultimately  passed  without  any 
reference  to  Slavery.  Arkansas  be- 
came in  consequence  a  Slave  Terri- 
tory, and  ultimately  a  Slave  State. 

A  new  Congress  convened  Decem- 
ber 6, 1819 ;  and  Mr.  Scott*  moved 
a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  memorials  from  Missouri,  in- 
cluding that  of  her  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, asking  adinission  into  the 
Union.  This  motion  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  Clay  appointed  as  such 


Committee  three  members  from  Slave 
States,  beside  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
chairman,  with  but  one  from  a  Free 
State.  In  the  Senate,  the  legislative 
memorial  aforesaid  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  Slave  States 
with  but  two  from  Free  States. 

Upon  the  conflict  which  ensued, 
the  Slave  Power  entered  with  very 
great  incidental  advantages.  The 
President,  Mr.  Monroe,  though  he 
took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the 
strife,  was  well  known  to  favor  that 
side,  as  did  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net, so  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  and  the  hopes  of  aspir- 
ants to  its  favor  were  powerfrd  make- 
weights against  the  policy  of  Bestrio- 
tion.  The  two  ex-Presidents  of  the 
dominant  party,  Messrs.  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  still  survived,  and  gave 
their  powerM  influence  openly  in 
accordance  with  their  Soulhem  sym- 
pathies rather  than  their  Anti-Slavery 
convictions.  Mr.  Clay,  the  popular 
and  potent  Speaker  of  the  House, 
though  likewise  Anti-Slavery  in  prin- 
ciple, was  a  zealous  and  most  effi- 
cient adversary  of  Eestriction.  The 
natural  fears  of  a  destruction,  or  at 
least  a  temporary  prostration,  of  the 
Bepublican  ascendency,  through  the 
reformation  of  parties  on  what  were 
called  geographical  lines,  also  tended 
strongly  to  defeat  the  proposed  inhi- 
bition of  Slavery.  The  North,  it  had 
by  this  time  come  to  be  understood, 
if  beaten  in  such  a  struggle,  would 
quietly  submit;  while  the  South,  it 
was  very  clearly  intimated  and  gen- 
erally believed,  would  shiver  all  party 
bands,  and  perhaps  even  the  Union 
itself,  rather  than  submit  to  a  defeat 
on  this  issue. 


*  Some  jem  afterward,  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue. 


^  Febroary  lYth, 


•  I>eoember  8th. 
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Moreover,  the  shape  and  maimer 
in  which  the  question  was  presented 
were  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
Southern  side.  Its  advocates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  general  policy  of 
defending  and  promoting  Slavery  in 
the  abused  name  of  Liberty,  fought 
their  battle  under  the  flag  of  State 
Sovereignty,  State  Equality,  etc.  The 
Bight  of  the  People  to  form  and 
modify  their  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgment,  in- 
terest, feelings,  or  convictions,  was 
the  burden  of  their  strain.  Said  Mr. 
William  Pinkney,*  of  Maryland, 
their  most  pretentious  and  ornate,  if 
not  their  ablest  champion : 

"  Slaveiy,  we  are  toldin  many  a  pamphlet, 
memorial,  and  speech,  with  which  the  press 
has  lately  groaned,  is  a  fonl  hlot  on  onr  oth- 
erwise immaculate  reputation.  Let  this  he 
conceded — yet  you  are  no  nearer  than  be- 
fore to  the  conclusion  that  you  possess  power 
which  may  deal  with  other  objects  as  effectu- 
ally as  with  this.  Slavery,  we  are  fur^er 
told,  with  some  pomp  of  metaphor,  is  a  can- 
ker at  the  root  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  this 
republican  empire,  a  pestilent  disease^^t 
is  snatching  the  youthful  bloom  from  its 
cheek,  prostrating  its  honor  and  witherhig 
its  strength.  Be  it  so— yet,  if  you  have 
power  to  medicine  to  it  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and  in  virtue  of  the  diploma  which 
you  claim,  you  also  have  the  power,  in  the 
distribution  of  your  political  alexipharmics, 
to  present  the  deadliest  drugs  to  every  Ter- 
ritory that  would  become  a  State,  and  bid  it 
drink  or  remain  a  colony  forever.  Slavery, 
we  are  also  told,  is  now  ^rolling  onward 
with  a  rapid  tide  toward  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  the  West,'  threatening  to  doom 
ihem  to  sterility  and  sorrow,  unless  some 


potent  voice  can  say  to  it.  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.  Slavery  engenders 
pride  and  indolence  in  him  who  commands, 
and  inflicts  intellectual  and  moral  degrada- 
tion on  him  who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  is 
unchristian  and  abominable.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  deny  that  Slavery  is  all  this  and 
more;  but  I  shall  not  think  myself  the  less 
authorized  to  deny  that  it  is  for  you  to  stay 
the  course  of  this  dark  torrent,  by  opposing 
to  it  a  mound  raised  up  by  the  labors  of  this 
portentous  discretion  on  the  domain  of  oth- 
ers; a  mound  which  you  cannot  erect  but 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  trespass  of 
no  ordinary  kind — ^not  the  comparatively  in- 
nocent trespass  that  beats  down  a  few  blades 
of  grass,  which  the  first  kind  sun  or  the  next 
refreshing  shower  may  cause  to  spring  again 
— but  that  which  levels  witii  the  ground  the 
lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  claims  im- 
mortality for  the  destruction  which  it  in- 
flicta." 

Throughout  the  discussion,  the  ar- 
gument that  Missouri,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  would  be 
subject  to  unprecedented,  invidious, 
and  degrading  exactions — ^that  she 
would  be  brought  into  the  Union 
not  as  the  equal,  but  as  the  subject 
of  her  elder  sisters — ^that  the  power 
thus  exercised  involved  the  assertion 
of  unlimited  and  utterly  irresponsi- 
ble authority  to  shape  and  mold  the 
institutions  of  every  new  State — ^was 
pressed  with  eminent  subtlety,  perti- 
nacity, and  vigor.  The  right  ta  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  any  or  all  of  the 
Territories,  denied  by  none,  was  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  Mr.  Philip  P. 
Barbour,"  of  Virginia.  But  this 
admission,  however  generally  made, 


*  Speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  February  15, 
1820. 

w  In  the  debate  of  Monday,  Feb.  15,  1819, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Va.,  said: 

"  The  offect  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  new  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  emancipate,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  children  of  all 
those  slaves  who  are  now  within  its  limits.  The 
first  objection,  said  he,  which  meets  us  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  discussion,  is  this :  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed provision.  Our  power,  in  relation  to  this 
Bubject,  is  derived  from  the  first  clause  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Consti- 


tution, which  is  in  these  words:  *New  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.' 
Now,  Sir,  although  by  the  next  succeeding  daase 
of  the  same  section,  '  Congress  has  the  power 
to  make  all  needM  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  Territory  of  the  United  States;'  and 
although,  therefore,  whilst  the  proposed  State 
continued  a  part  of  our  Terriiory^  upon  the 
footing  of  a  Territorial  government,  it  wmM 
heme  been  competerU  for  us,  under  the  power 
expressly  given  to  make  needM  rules  and  reg- 
ulations— to  have  estabiished  the  princqde  ftow 
proposed;  yet  the  question  assumes  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  that  principle  is  intended  to 
apply  to  a  Statb."— .BmAm'f  AbridgmenL  N.  T^ 
1858.,  vol  vL,  p.  34L 
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did  not  gain  a  single  Sonthem  vote 
for  the  policy  of  Restriction  when 
the  hill  to  organize  Arkansas  Tern- 
toiy  was  under  consideration ;  where- 
on Mr.  Walker,  of  North  Carolina, 
in  opposing  that  policy,  gravely,  and 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  irony, 
observed:  "Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  l^islating  in  a  free 
country,  and  for  a  free  people." 
But  the  champions  of  Restriction, 
though  less  agile  and  skillful  of  fence 
than  their  opponents,  were  by  no 
means  worsted  in  the  ai^ument. 
Here  is  a  spedmen  of  their  logic, 
firom  the  speech  of  John  W.  Taylor :" 

^  Gentlemen  have  said  the  amendment  is 
inTiolation  of  the  treatj,  because  it  impairs 
the  property  of  a  master  in  his  slave.  Is  it 
then  pretended  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dedaration  in  onr  bill  of  rights  ^  that  all 
men  are  created  eqnal/  one  individual  can 
have  a  vested  property,  not  only  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  but  also  in 
generations  not  yet  called  into  existence? 
Oan  it  be  believed  that  the  supreme  legisla- 
tore  has  no  power  to  provide  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  meliorating  the  condition  of  fu- 
ture ages?  And  this,  too,  when  the  Gonsti- 
tation  itself  has  vested  in  Congress  ftdl 
•overeignty,  by  authorizing  the  enactment 
of  whatever  law  it  may  deem  conducive  to 
the  welfere  of  the  country  ?  The  sovereign- 
ty of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  States  is 
lunited  by  specific  grants,  but  in  regard  to 
the  Territories  it  is  unlimited.  Missouri 
▼as  purchased  with  our  money ;  and,  until 
incorporated  into  the  ftunily  of  States,  it  may 
be  sold  for  money.  Can  it,  then,  be  main- 
tained that,  though  we  have  the  power  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  Territory,  we  have  no 
light  to  provide  against  the  further  increase 
of  Slavery  within  its  limits  ?  That,  although 
▼e  may  change  the  political  relations  of  its 
free  citizens  by  transferring  their  country  to 
a  foreign  power,  we  cannot  provide  for  the 
graduid  abolition  of  Slavery  within  its  limits, 
nor  establish  those  civil  regulations  which 
naturally  flow  from  self-evident  truth  ?  No, 
Sir;  it  cannot:  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  have  long 
■nee  decided  these  questions. 

**  Having  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  our 
right  to  legislate  in  the  manner  proposed,  I 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  exer- 


cising it.  And  here  1  might  rest  satisfied 
with  reminding  my  opponents  of  their  own 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  How 
often  and  how  eloquentiy  have  they  deplored 
its  existence  among  them  I  What  willing- 
ness, nay,  what  solicitude,  have  they  not 
manifested  to  be  relieved  from  this  bxurden! 
How  have  they  wept  over  the  unfortunate 
poHoy  which  first  introduced  slaves  into 
this  country  I  How  have  they  disclaimed 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  that  original  sin,  and 
thrown  it  back  upon  their  ancestors!  I 
have  with  pleasure  heard  these  avowals  of 
regret,  and  confided  in  their  sincerity;  I 
have  hoped  to  see  its  effects  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Humanity.  Gentiemen 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 

grinciples  into  practice.  If  they  have  tried 
lavery  and  found  it  a  curse — if  they  desire 
to  dissipate  tiie  gloom  with  which  it  covers 
their  land — ^I  call  upon  them  to  exclude  it 
from  the  Territory  in  question ;  plant  not  its 
seeds  in  this  uncorrupt  soil;  let  not  our 
children,  looking  back  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  day,  say  of  them,  as  they  have  been 
constrained  to  speak  of  their  fathers,  '  We 
wish  their  decision  had  been  different ;  we 
regret  the  existence  of  this  unfortunate  popu- 
lation among  us;  but  we  found  them  here ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  it  is 
our  misfortune ;  we  must  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience.' 

^^  History  will  record  the  decision  of  this 
day  as  exerting  its  infiuence  for  centuries  to 
come  over  the  population  of  half  our  conti- 
nent. If  we  r^ect  the  amendment,  and  suf- 
fer this  evil,  now  easily  eradicated,  to  strike 
its  roots  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  it  oan 
never  be  removed,  shall  we  not  furnish  some 
apology  for  doubting  our  sincerity  when  we 
deplore  its  existence?  Shall  we  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  same  kind  of  censure  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
on  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  builded 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished 
the  sepulchres  of  the  nghteous,  and  said,  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  while 
they  nuinifested  a  spirit  which  clearly 
proved  them  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
those  who  killed  t^e  prophets,  and  thus 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  Others'  ini- 
quities?'' 

The  Legifllatares  of  Kew  York^ 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennaylvania  unani- 
moTifllj  adopted  and  transmitted  re- 
solves in  favor  of  the  proposed  Ke- 
striction;    and    like   resolves   were 


"  Febmaiy  15, 1819. 
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adopted  bj  the  L^ialatiiTe  of  the 
Slave  State  of  Delaware.  A  frank 
and  forcible  memorial  from  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  and  its  yicinity, 
drafted  by  Daniel  Webster,"  and 
signed  by  the  principal  citizens  of  all 
parties,  asserted  the  complete  anthor^ 
ity  of  Congress  over  the  subject,  and 
demanded  Bestriction  on  those 
grounds  of  expediency,  morality,  and 
justice,  with  which  l^oughtful  read- 
ers are  by  this  time  abundantly  fa- 
miliar. The  following  extract  from 
this  memorial  is  eminently  worthy 
of  its  author : 

"  Tour  memoriallBts  were  not  withont  the 
hope  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  inoonyenienoe  and  danger  of  thia 
description  of  population  had  heoome  appa- 
rent, in  all  parts  of  thia  coontrj  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  might  have 
heen  hoped  that  the  new  States  themselves 
would  have  had  such  a  view  of  their  own 
permanent  interests  and  prosperity  as  would 
have  led  them  to  prohibit  its  extension  and 
increase.  The  wonderfdl  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  States  i^orth  of  the  Ohio  are 
unquestionably  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  consequences  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the 
•occasions  in  the  history  of  nations,  in  wluch 
so  much  can  be  done,  by  a  single  act,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  as  was  done 
by  that  Ordinance,  and  as  may  now  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  Oouncils  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  a  great  and  serious  evil.  We 
appeal  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
remote  consequences  of  their  measures,  and 
who  cannot  balance  a  temporary  or  trifling 
inconvenience,  if  there  were  such,  against  a 
permanent,  growing,  and  desolating  evil.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  the  early  and  decisive  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  American  Government 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  are 
among  the  proudest  memorials  of  our 
nation's  glory.  That  Slavery  was  ever 
tolerated  in  the  Republic  is,  as  yet,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poUcy  of  another  Govern- 
ment. No  imputation,  thus  far,  rests  on  any 
portion  of  the  American  Confederacy.  The 
Missouri  Territory  is  a  new  country.  If  its 
extensive  and  fertile  fields  shall  be  opened 
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as  a  market  for  davea,  the  Government  will 
seem  to  become  a  party  to  a  traffic  which, 
in  so  many  acts,  through  so  many  yeara^  it 
has  denoonced  as  impolitic,  unchristian, 
inhgrn^.  To  euaot  laws  to  punish  the  traf- 
fic, and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  cupidity 
and  avarice  by  the  allurements  of  an  insatia- 
ble market,  is  inconslBtent  and  irreconcilable. 
Government,  by  such  a  course,  would  only 
defeat  its  own  purposes,  and  render  nuga- 
tory its  own  measures.  Nor  can  the  laws 
derive  support  from  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  power  of  moral  sentiment  be 
weakened  by  enjoying,  under  the  permission 
of  Government,  great  facilities  to  commit 
offenses.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  denounced  heavy  penalties  against  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  because  such  traffic  is 
deemed  uigust  and  inhuman.  We  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  these  laws.  We  appeal  to 
this  justice  and  humanity.  We  ask  whether 
they  ought  not  to  operate,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  all  their  force  ?  We  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  ii^ustice  of  any  tolera- 
tion of  Slavery.  Circumstances  have  entailed 
it  on  a  portion  of  our  community,  which 
cannot  be  immediately  relieved  of  it  without 
consequences  more  injurious  than  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  evil.  But  to  permit  it  in  a  new 
country,  where,  as  yet,  no  habits  are  formed 
which  render  it  indiq>en8able,  what  is  it, 
but  to  encourage  that  rapacity,  and  fraud, 
and  violence,  against  which  we  have  so  long 
pointed  the  denunciations  of  our  penal  code! 
What  is  it,  but  to  tarnish  the  proud  fame  of 
the  oountiy?  What  is  it,  but  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  its  good  faith,  and  to  render  ques- 
tionable all  its  professions  of  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Humanity  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind? 

'*As  inhabitants  of  a  free  country — as 
citizens  of  a  great  and  rising  Republic — as 
members  of  a  Christian  community — as  liv- 
ing in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  and  as 
feeling  ourselves  called  upon,  by  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  humanity,  we  have  presumed 
to  offer  our  sentiments  to  Congress  on  this 
question,  with  a  solicitude  for  theevent  far  be- 
yond what  a  common  occasion  could  inspire.'' 

The  House  Oommittee,  of  conrse, 
reported  the  bill  without  restriction, 
and  it  came  up  as  a  special  order.  ^ 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  its  postponement 
for  a  week,  which  was  voted  down — 
Yeas  87 ;  Nays  88.  It  was  consider- 
ed in  Committee  the  next  day/^  as 
also  on  the  28th,  and  80th,  and  thenoe 


^*Tben  a  recent  emigrant  to  Massachusetts 
Ihnn  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


"January  24, 1820. 

^«  Missouri  impatiently  awaited  admission. 
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dobated  daily,  QntQ  the  19th  of  Feb- 
nuuy,  when  a  bill  came  down  from 
the  Senate  "to  admit  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  Union,"  with  a  rider, 
aathorizing  the  people  of  MiBsomi  to 
form  a  State  Constitution,  etc. — ^the 
eomiection  being  intended  to  force 
the  Mifisonri  meaBure  through  the 
House  npon  the  strength  of  the  other 
proposition. 

llie  Maine  bill  had  passed  the 
House  weeks  before,  without  serious 
opposition.  Beaching  the  Senate,  it 
was  sent  to  its  Judidaiy  Oommittee, 
which  appended  to  it  the  provision 
for  organizing  Missouri.  An  attempt 
to  shake  this  off  was  defeated  by  25 
Nays  to  18  Yeas,  and  the  bill  re- 
tomed  to  the  House  accordingly. 
The  House  refused  to  concur  by  the 
dedsire  vote  of  98  to  72— only  four 
members  from  the  Free  States  voting 
in  tiie  minority.  The  House  further 
disagreed,  by  Uie  strong  vote  of  102 
to  68,  to  the  Senate's  amendment 
fltriking  the  Bestriction  out  of  the 
Missouri  bilL  Hereupon,  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Missouri 
ComproTni9e  wsA  concocted.  It  was 
the  work,  not  of  the  advocates,  but 
of  the  opponents,  of  Slavery  Restrio- 
Hon^  intended  solely  to  win  votes 
euou^  from  the  majority  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State.  It  was 
fiist  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Illinois — ^a  uniform  oppo- 
nent of  Bestriction  on  Missouri — and 
introduced  by  him^^  in  this  shape : 

"^And  he  it  farih&r  muuUd,  That  in  all 
fhatTerritoiy  ceded  bj  France  to  the  United 
States,  nnder  the  name  of  Lonisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
vtes  north  latitadei  excepting  onlj  snch 
part  thereof  as  is  inolnded  within  the  limits 


of  the  State  oontempkted  bj  this  act,  Slave- 
ry and  involnntary  servitade,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  dnly  convicted,  shall 
be  ahd  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Prih 
^ided  alway»y  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfhlly  daimed  in  a,ny  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  sach  fc^itive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  per* 
son  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  seryice  as 
aforesaid." 

The  Senate  adopted  this  proposi* 
tion  by  84  Yeas  to  10  Kays,  and 
passed  the  Missouri  bill,  thus  amend- 
ed, by  24  Teas  to  20  Nays— the  mi- 
nority embracing  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Bestriction.  The  House 
at*first  rejected  Mr.  Thomas's  amend- 
ment by  the  overwhehning  vote  of 
159  Yeas  to  18  Kays.  The  Senate 
refused  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  decisively  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement  to  them; 
whereupon  the  Senate  asked  a  con- 
ference, and  the  House  granted  it 
without  a  division.  The  Committee 
of  Conference  was  framed  so  as  to 
give  the  anti-Bestrictionists  a  decid- 
ed preponderance ;  and  John  Hohnes, 
of  Massachusetts,  reported"  from  said 
Committee,  that  the  Senate  should 
give  up  its  combination  of  Missouri 
with  Maine ;  that  the  House  should 
abandon  its  attempt  to  restrict  Slave* 
ly  in  Missouri ;  and  that  both  Houses 
diould  concur  in  passing  the  bill  to 
admit  Missouri  as  a  State,  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  restriction  or  proviso,  exclud- 
ing Slavery  fix)m  all  Territory  North 
and  West  of  the  new  State.  Four- 
teen members,  in  all,  from  the  Free 
States^*  voted  to  adopt  this  Com- 
promise, with  76  from  the  Slave 
States,  making  90  in  all ;  while  87 
members  fix)m  the  Free  States,  and 
none  from  the  Slave  States,  voted 


MMimary  17,  1820.     »  March  3,  1820. 

**  The  nsinea  of  tho  fourteen  members  from 


the  Free  States,  thus  voting  with  the  Anti-Be- 
Btriotionists,  are  as  fbUows : 
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against  the  Compromise.  So  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  as  did  that  for 
the  admission  of  Maine  on  the  same 
day. 

This  virtually  ended  the  Missouri 
struggle;"  though,  at  the  next  Ses- 
sion, when  Missouri  presented  herself 
for  admission  as  a  State,  with  a  Con- 
stitution denying  to  her  Legislature 
any  power  to  emancipate  slaves  or  to 
prevent  their  immigration,  and  re- 
quiring said  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  fi'ee 
negroes  or  mulattoes  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  the  North- 
em  members  for  the  moment  revolt- 
ed. They  keenly  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  "liberty"  and  "equality" 
which  had  been  so  stoutly  demanded 
and  eulogized  by  the  opponents  of 
Slavery  Restriction ;  and  they  fiirther 
objected  that  this  arbitrary  and  irre- 
vocable prohibition  of  free  colored 
immigration  was  in  palpable  viola- 
tion of  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  rights  of 


citizens  in  every  State.  Her  admis- 
sion was  at  first  voted  down  in  the 
House  by  93  Nays  to  79  Teas ;  but, 
finally,  a  fresh  Compromise,  concoct- 
ed by  a  select  Joint  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Clay"  was  chairman, 
was  adopted.  By  this  Compromise, 
Missouri  was  required  to  pledge  her- 
self that  no  act  should  be  passed  by 
her  Legislature, "  by  which  any  of  the 
citizens  of  either  of  the  States  should 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
With  this  added  as  a  proviso,  the 
joint  resolve  admitting  IkQssouri  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  86  Yeas  to 
82  Nays ;  and  the  Senate  concurred" 
by  26  Teas  to  16  Nays.  Missouri, 
through  her  legislature,  complied 
with  the  condition,  and  thereby  be- 
came an  admitted  State.  And  thus 
closed  the  memorable  Missouri  con- 
troversy, which  had  for  two  years  dis- 
turbed the  harmony,  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Union." 


MAS8ACHns9TT8.~Mark  Langdon  Hill,  John 
Holmes,  Jonathan  Mason,  Henry  Shaw— -4. 

Bhode  Island. — Samuel  Eddy — 1. 

GoNNXOTiouT. — Samuel  A.  Foot,  James  Ste- 
phens— 2. 

New  TORK.— Henry  Meigs,  Henry  R  Storrs  2. 

New  Jbrset. — Joseph  Bloomfield,  Charles 
Einsey,  Bernard  Smith — 3. 

Pennsylvania. — Henry  Baldwin,  David  Ful- 
lerton — 2.     . 

^^  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Missouri, 
aa  well  as  of  that  in  some  of  the  original  States, 
at  this  period  of  the  Missouri  struggle,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract : 

"  IifPBUDENCB — OB  WORSE. — The  St  LouiaEn- 
qwrer,  intimating  that  the  Bestrictionists  intend 
to  renew  their  designs  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  says — Missouri  will  then  appear  '  as 
a  sovereign  State,  according  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  as  a  Territorial  orphan;'  that 
her  people  will,  in  that  case,  'give  fresh  proof 
to  the  world  that  they  know  their  rights,  and 
are  able  to  defend  them.*    What  signiflea  such 


language  as  this?  All  things  considered,  we 
wish  that  the  Missouri  question  may  be  suffered 
to  rest  where  it  is,  as  the  lesser  evil ;  but,  if  Ck>n- 
gress  pleases  to  take  it  up  again,  and  refuses  to 
admit  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution  which 
its  Convention  has  formed,  and  is  without  power 
to  enforce  its  determination,  it  is  high  time,  in- 
deed, that  a  new  organization  of  a&in  should 
take  place."— Maes'-  Segister,  August  26,  1820, 
voL  xviil,  p.  451. 

18  Ck>Ionel  'VTiOiam  H.  Bussell,  of  Missouri,  a 
distant  relative  and  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  day, 
in  a  letter  (1862)  to  Hon.  James  S.  Bollins,  H. 
a,  fh>m  his  State,  says  that  Mr.  Soott^  the  Dele- 
gate from  Missouri  at  the  time  of  her  admission, 
told  him  that  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  (dose  of  the  strug- 
gle, said  to  him :  ''Kow,  go  home,  and  prepare 
your  State  for  gradual  Emandpation." 

"February  27, 182L 

«>  Even  John  Adams's  fiiith  in  the  Union  was 
somewhat  shaken  in  this  stonny  p«M»ge  of  its 
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vin. 

STATE   RIGHTS— NULLIFICATION. 


So  long  as  the  people  of  anj  State 
withheld  their  assent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitatioii,  it  was  represented 
and  reprobated  by  its  adyersaries  as 
a  scheme  of  absolute  and  nndis- 
gniaed  consolidation.  They  pointed 
to  its  sweeping  provisions,  whereby 
all  power  with  r^ard  to  war,  to 
treaties,  and  to  diplomatic  or  commer- 
cial interoonrse  with  foreign  nations, 
to  the  currency,  to  natorddzation,  to 
the  sapport  of  armies,  etc.,  etc.,  was 
expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States 
and  concentrated  in  the  Federal 
GoTemment,'  as  proof  irresistible  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position.  The 
express  inhibition  of  any  alliance, 
oompact,  or  treaty  between  two  or 
more  of  the  States,  was  even  more 
conclusive  on  this  head.  They  point- 


ed to  the  fact,  that  the  very  pream« 
ble  to  this  instrument  proclaimed  it 
the  work  of  "  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,''  and  not  a  mere  alliance 
or  pact  between  the  States  them- 
selves in  their  capacity  of  separate 
and  sovereign  political  communities. 
Patrick  Henry  urged  this  latter  ob- 
jection with  mudi  force  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ratifying  Convention.*  These 
cavilers  were  answered,  frankly  and 
firmly :  "  It  w  the  work  of  *  the  people 
of  the  United  States,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  States  in  their  primary  and 
sovereign  capacity ;  and  why  should 
not  the  fact  be  truly  stated }"  Gen- 
eral Washington  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  in  his  plain,  earnest,  practical 
way,  that  the  end  sought  by  the  new 
framework  was  the  ^^  consolidation  of 


bistorj.  In  a  letter  to  Thoinas  Jefferson,  De- 
oember  18, 1819,  he  said: 

**The  IGflsouri  question,  I  hope,  wfll  follow 
the  other  waves  under  the  ship,  and  do  no 
liann.  I  know  it  is  high  treason  to  express  a 
doubt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  our  vast 
Anerican  empire,  and  our  free  institutions;  and 
I  uj  as  devoutly  as  father  Paul,  eato  perpetua : 
ad  I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough  to  dream 
tint  another  Gtemihon,  another  Burr,  may  rend 
tiuB  mighty  &bric  in  twain,  ot  perhaps  into  a 
kasb,  aod  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same 
Mamp  might  produce  as  many  nations  in  North 
America  as  there  are  in  Eampe^^^'^Adam^s 
Works,  ToL  z.,  p.  386. 

*  **  1.  Ko  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  or 
amfederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  or  repri- 
stl;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex- 
fott-faeio  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

"2.  Ko  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Oongress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
leoMBBty  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
ths  net  produoe  of  aU  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
my  State  on  impotis  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treeBory  of  the  United  States; 
tad  all  such  laws  ahall  be  eufcjeot  to  the  nvia^ 
6 


ion  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  sbaO, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  G&ips  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
witii  another  State  or  with  a  for^g^  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.'*-~ 
ITie  Ckmatituti^  Art  L,  sea  10. 

*  In  the  Virginia  Convention  (Wednesday, 
June  4,  1788,  and  the  day  following)  Mr.  Henry 
spoke  as  follows: 

"That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  is 
demonstrably  dear;  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking.  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle- 
men [who  formed  the  Constitution];  but,  Sir, 
give  me  leave  to  demand.  What  right  had  they 
to  say,  We^  (he  people  t  My  political  curiosity, 
exdusive  of  my  anxious  solidtude  for  the  publio 
wdfare,  leads  me  to  ask.  Who  authorized  them 
to  say.  We,  the  people,  instead  of  We,  ihe  SkOest 
States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a 
confederation.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
o^  this  oompact,  it  must  be  one  great,  consolida- 
ted, national  government^  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  ♦  «  «  I  need  not  take  much  pains 
to  show  that  the  principles  of  this  system  are 
extremely  pemidous,  impolitic,  and  dangerooa." 
-^Elliot's  Jkbaies,  vol  iii,  pp.  23,  44. 
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our  Union,"*  which  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  the  greatest  beneficence. 
History  teaches  scarcely  anything 
more  clearly  than  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  render  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  States  substantially  and  per- 
petually one  people,  living  under  a 
common  Government,  and  known  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  common 
national  designation.^  The  advan- 
tages secured  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  by  the  "  more  perfect  Union" 
attained  through  the  Constitution, 
were  so  striking  and  manifest  that, 
after  they  had  been  for  a  few  years 
experienced  and  enjoyed,  they  si- 
lenced all  direct  and  straightforward 
opposition.  Those  who  had  origin- 
ally opposed  and  denounced  the  Con- 
stitution became — at  least  in  profes- 
sion— ^its  most  ardent  admirers  and 
vigilant  guardians.  They  volunteered 
their  services  as  its  champions  and  pro- 
tectors against  those  who  had  framed 
it  and  with  dijfficulty  achieved  its  rat- 
ification. These  were  plainly  and 
persistently  accused  of  seeking  its 
subversion  through  the  continual  en- 
largement of  Federal  power  by  lati- 
tudinous  and  unwarranted  construc- 


tion.* They  vehemently  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  return  to  the  chronic 
feebleness  and  anarchy  of  the  sup- 
planted Confederation,  and  consecrar 
ted  their  energies  to  battling  against 
the  measureless  ills  of  an  unbalanced 
and  centralized  despotism.  They 
generally  rejected  the  appellation 
of  Anti-Federalists,  and  chose  to  be 
distinctively  known  as  HepuUicans, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent as  embassador  to  France  through- 
out the  five  or  six  preceding  years, 
and  who  had  therefore  taken  no  con- 
spicuous or  decided  part  either  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  in  its  incipi- 
ency,  became  the  leader,  and  was  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  oracle,  of 
their  party. 

The  Federalists,  strong  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  in  the  popular- 
ity and  influence  of  their  great  chief, 
Washington,  were  early  misled  into 
some  capital  blunders.  Among  these 
was  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, famous  as  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws.  The  aliens,  whom  the 
political  tempests  then  convulsing 
Europe  had  drifted  in  large  numbers 
to  our  shores,  were  in  good  part  tur- 
bulent, restless  adventurers,  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  who  sought  to  embroil 


*  In  the  address  of  the  Federal  Convention  to 
fhe  people,  signed  by  Washington  as  its  Presi- 
dent, September  17,  1787. 

*  "  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
Your  affections.  The  name  of  Amerioak,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  National  capacity,  must 
always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrim- 
inations."— Washingion'e  IhreweU  Address. 

<  In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (Debate 
of  Monday,  June  18th) : 

Mr.  Hamlton,  of  New  York,  said:  "The 
General  power,  whatever  be  its  form,  if  it  pre- 
serves itself,  must  swallow  up  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Otherwise,  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
theoL  It  is  against  all  the  principles  of  good 
goTermnent  to  vest  the  requisite  powers  in  such 


a  body  as  Congress.  .  Two  sovereignties  cannot 
exist  within  the  same  limits." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania  (June  20thX 
''was  tenacious  of  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
State  Governments."  But  in  the  next  day's 
debate:  "Taking  the  matter  in  the  more 
general  view,  he  saw  no  danger  to  the  States 
from  the  General  Government.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  conceived  that,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, the  General  Government  would  be  in  per- 
petual danger  of  encroachments  from  the  State 
Grovemments."    And 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Yirginia,  "was  of  the  opinion, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  less  danger 
of  encroachment  from  the  General  Government 
than  from  the  State  Governments ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  mischiefs  from  the  en- 
croachments would  be  less  fiital,  if  made  by  the 
former,  than  if  made  by  the  latter." — Madi90vC9 
FcqperSf  vol  IL,  pp.  884,  903,  921. 
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03  in  the  contest  then  deraBtating 
the  Old  World.  Washington,  and 
the  Federal  magnates  ^ho  surround- 
ed him,  were  inflexibly  averse  to  this, 
and  baffled  aQ  attempts  to  involve  us 
in  a  foreign  war.  This  very  natural- 
ly offended  the  European  reAigees 
among  us,  who  looked  anxiously  to 
this  country  for  interference  to  rees- 
tablish them  in  power  and  prosperity 
in  their  own.  Hence,  they  generally 
took  the  lead  in  reprobatii^  and  stig- 
matizing the  negotiation  and  ap- 
proval of  Jay's  treaty  •  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  our  past  differences 
and  misunderstandings  with  that 
power  were  adjusted.  They  were  in 
good  part  politicians  and  agitators 
by  trade,  instinctively  hostile  to  a 
government  so  cold-blooded  and  un- 
impulsive  as  ours,  and  ardently  de- 
sired a  change.  Begarding  them  as 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemies  to 
the  established  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  to  those  who  upheld  it, 
the  Alien  law  assumed  to  empower 
the  President  to  send  out  of  the 
country  any  foreigner  whose  further 
stay  among  us  should  be  deemed  by 
him  incompatible  with  the  public 
safety  or  tranquillity.  The  Sedition 
law  provided  for  the  prosecution  and 
panishment  of  the  authors  of  false, 
malicious,  and  wicked  libels  on  the 
President,  and  others  high  in  author- 
ity. The  facts  that  no  one  ever  was 
sent  away  under  the  Alien  act,  and 
that  the  Sedition  law  was  hardly 
more  than  the  conmion  law  of  libel 
applied  specially  to  those  who  should 
ventore  to  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
proved  rather  the  folly  of  such  legis- 
lation than  its  necessity  or  its  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  Party 
spirit  and  party  feeling  ran  high.     It 


was  far  easier  to  libel  a  hated  oppo- 
nent than  to  refute  his  arguments. 
The  best  newspapers  of  that  day 
would  hardly  maintain  a  comparison, 
either  for  ability  or  decorum,  with 
the  third  class  of  our  time;  and 
personalities  largely  supplied  the 
place  of  learning  and  logic.  Hence, 
many  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition 
law;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  richly 
deserved ;  but  all  tending  to  excite 
hostility  to  the  act  and  its  authors. 
No  other  contributed  half  so  palpa- 
bly to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  ascendency. 

When  John  Adams  became  Presi- 
dent, in  1797,  the  South  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Madison  had  dissolved  his  earlier 
association  with  the  great  body  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come the  lieuteAant  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Kentucky — a  Virginia  colony  and 
offset — ^was  ardently  and  ahnost 
unanimously  devoted  to  the  ideas 
and  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson ;  and  he 
was  privately  solicited  to  draft  the 
manifesto,  through  which  the  new 
State  beyond  the  Alleghanies  pro- 
claimed, in  1798,  her  intense  hostility 
to  Federal  rule.  The  &mous  ^'  Beso- 
lutions  of  '98"  were  thus  originated; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  authorship,  though 
suspected,  was  never  established 
until  he  avowed  it  in  a  letter  more 
than  twenty  years  afterward.  These 
resolutions  are  too  long  to  be  here 
quoted  in  ftdl,  but  the  first  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^Bssohed^  That  the  several  States  oom- 
posing  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submis* 
sion  to  their  General  GK>yemment;  but  that, 
hy  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a 
General  Government  for  special  purposes— 


*  Signed  November  19. 1794;  ratified  1^  Washington,  August  14, 1795: 
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delegated  to  that  Government  certiun  defi- 
nite powers,  reaenring,  each  State  to  itself; 
the  residuarjr  mass  of  right  to  their  own 
'  self-government;  and  that  whensoever  the 
General  Government  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  nnanthoritative,  void, 
and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this  compact  each 
State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  as  an  integral 
party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself^  the 
other  party ;  that  the  Government  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as 
in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  of 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress.^' 

The  resolvee  proceed,  at  great 
length,  to  condemn  not  only  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  utterly  nncon- 
atitational  and  void,  bnt  even  the 
act,  recently  passed,  to  punish  frauds 
committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  acts  and  parts 
of  acts ;  and  conclude  with  a  call  on 
the  other  States  to  unite  with  Ken- 
tucky in  condemning  and  opposing 
all  such  usurpations  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  express- 
ing her  undoubting  confidence 

"That  they  will  concur  with  this  com- 
monwealth in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to 
amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that 
that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government, 
but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise,  over 
these  States,  of  all  powers  whatsoever :  that 
they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  tne  General  Government,  with  the 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  as  to  the  cases  made  federal  (catus 
fcBderis)y  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by 
laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by 
others  against  their  consent :  that  this  would 
be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we 
have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our 
authority ;  and  that  the  co-Stat«8,  returning 
to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  fede- 
ral, will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures 
of  its  own  in  providing  that  neither  these 


acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, not  plainly  and  intentionally  satbcv- 
ized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised 
within  their  respective  territories. 

"9th.  Resohsd,  That  the  said  Oommittee 
be  authorized  to  communicate,  by  writing  or 
personal  conferences,  at  any  times  or  pkoes 
whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  oo- 
States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them, 
and  that  they  lay  their  proceedings  befor<^ 
the  next  session  of  Assembly.^' 

The  Virginia  resolves  on  the  Bam© 
subject,  passed  by  her  L^islature  in 
1799,  were  drafted  by  Mr,  MadiBon— 
doubtless  after  consultation  with  his 
chief,  Mr.  Jefferson — and  did  not 
differ  materially  in  spirit  or  exprea- 
sion  from  those  of  Kentucky. 


Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1801.  Up  to  this 
hour,  he  had  been  an  extreme  and 
relentless  stickler  for  the  most  rigid 
and  literal  construction  of  the  Federal 
pact,  and  for  denying  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  aU  authority  for  which  express 
warrant  could  not  be  found  in  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument.  Said 
he' :  "  In  questions  of  power,  then, 
let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  misr 
chief  by  the  dudns  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

His  fidelity  to  his  declared  princi- 
ple was  soon  subjected  to  a  searching 
ordeaL  Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Bonaparte,  who,  it  was  not  improb- 
able, might  be  induced  to  sell  it.  It 
was  for  us  a  desirable  acquisition; 
but  where  was  the  authority  for  buy- 
ing it?  In  the  Constitution,  there 
clearly  was  none,  unless  under  that 
very  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  which,  as  he  had  expressly 
declared,  was  meant  by  the  instru- 
ment "  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the 
execution  of  limited  powers." '    He 


V  Eighth  KoDtaQky  Besolre. 


*  Seyenth  Kentucky  BeeolTe. 
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was  qnite  too  large  and  frank  a  man 
to  pretend  lliat  his  action  in  this  case 
was  justified  by  the  Constitution,  as 
lie  understood  and  had  always  inter- 
preted it    He  said:* 

*^  This  treaty  most  of  course  be  laid  before 
'both  Houses,  because  both  have  important 
fimctioDs  to  exercise  reroeoting  it^  They,  I 
presmne,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  country 
in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  which  would  otherwise  be  probably 
never  again  in  their  power.  But  I  suppose 
thej  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an 
additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  ap- 
proving and  confirming  an  act  which  the 
nation  had  not  previonsly  authorized.  The 
Constitution  baa  made  no  proYision  for  our 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incor- 
porating foreign  nations  into  our  Union. 
The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence'which  so  much  advances  the  good  of 
their  conntryy  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitntion.  The  Legislature,  In  casting 
bebmd  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
riskmg  themselves  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  country  for  doiuff  for  them 
unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a 
ntaation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  ^lardi- 
an,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  pur- 
chasing an  important  adjacent  territory; 
and  saying  to  him,  when  of  age,  'I  did  this 
for  jour  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind 
yoQ :  you  m&y  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my 
dnty  to  risk  myself  for  you.'  But  we  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their 
act  of  indenanity  will  confirm,  and  not 
weaken,  the  Constitution,  by  more  strongly 
marking  out  its  liues.^' 

In  a  letter  to  Wilson  0.  Nicholas," 
he  examines  and  thoroughly  refutes 
the  assumption,  suggested  by  Mr.  N., 
that  the  power  to  purchase  Louisiana 
^  might  pofisibly  be  distilled  from  the 
authority  given  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union."  He 
says:  "But  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
that  the  Ck>nstitution  expressly  de- 
clares itself  to  be  made  for  the  Uni- 


ted States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress 
to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States, 
which  should  be  formed  outside  of 
the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant 
that  they  might  receive  England,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which 
would  be  the  case  on  your  construo- 
tion."  After  disposing  in  like  man- 
ner of  "  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  boundless,"  and  completing 
his  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
power  whatever  in  the  Constitution, 
as  he  construed  it,  to  make  this  puis 
chase,  he,  with  more  good  sense  than 
consistency,  concludes:  "I  confess, 
then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  to  set  an  example  against 
broad  construction,  by  appealing  for 
new  power  to  the  people.  If,  how- 
ever, our  friends  shall  think  dififer- 
ently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with 
satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the 
evil  of  construction  when  it  shall 
produce  iU  effects." 

When,  in  1811,  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  was  moulded  into  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  a 
young  and  very  ardent  Federalist  who 
then  represented  the  city  of  Boston 
in  the  House,  indulged  in  what  re- 
sembled very  closely  a  menace  of 
contingent  secession;  and  similar  frd- 
minations  were  uttered  by  sundry 
New  England  Federalists  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Embargo 
and  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  famous 
but  unsavory  Hartford  Convention," 
held  near  the  close  of  that  war,  and 


*  Letter  to  Sezuitor  Breckinridge,  August  12, 
1803.  10  September  7, 1803. 


"  For  proceedings  of  this  (Tonvention, 
iVifes'ff  BegisteTf  January  14, 1816. 
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by  which  the  ruin  of  the  Federal 
party  was  completed,  evinced  its  dis- 
content with  matters  in  general,  but 
especially  with  Democracy  and  the 
War,  by  a  resort  to  rhetoric  which 
was  denounced  as  tending  to  dis- 
union, but  which  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  imputation.  And  when- 
ever the  right  of  secession  or  of  nulli- 
fication has  been  asserted,  whether 
directly  or  by  dear  implication,  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  or  by  any 
party  out  of  power,  such  assertion 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  em- 
phatic rebuke  and  dissent  from  other 
sections''  and  antagonistic  parties. 
Mr.  Webster,**  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina  on  this 
subject,  forcibly  said : 

*^  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  maintain, 
that,  without  revolution,  without  civil  com- 
motion, without  rebellion,  a  remedj  for  sup- 
posed abuse  and  transgression  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said :  **  He  did 
not  contend  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution, 
but  for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  he  maintained  was  that,  in  case  of  a 
plain,  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  General  Ck)vemment,  a  State  may  in- 
terpose ;  and  that  this  interposition  is  con- 
stitutional." 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : — "So,  Sir,  I  under- 
stood the  gentieman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.  What  he 
contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  in- 
terrupt the  administration  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  Itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  tihe 
direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the 
States,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  reform 
their  government,  I  do  not  deny ;  and  they 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  un- 


constitutional laws,  without  overturning  the 
government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mino 
tiiat  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is,  ^  Whose  prerogative  ia 
it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  laws?'  On  that,  the 
main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition  that, 
in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Congress,  the  States  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law 
of  Congress,  isthe  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  ' 
had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the 
right  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he 
would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  mid- 
dle course  between  submission  to  the  laws, 
when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which 
is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I 
say,  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  a  law  of 
Congress  cannot  be  maintidned,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
resist  oppression ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  ia 
an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  may  be  resorted  to  when  a  rev- 
olution is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in  which 
a  State  Government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress 
of  the  general  movement,  by  force  of  her 
own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. *  *  *  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  very  pal- 
pable, to  those  who  respectively  espouse 
them;  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer 
as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Caro« 
lina  sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff; 
she  sees  oppression  there  also ;  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less 
sharp,  loeks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees  no 
such  thing  in  it ;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional, 
all  useful,  all  safe.  The  faith  of  South  Car- 
olina is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  only  sees,  but  re»olve$,  that  the  tariff 
is  palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  be* 
hind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  fSedth  by  a  confident  as- 
severation, rewhM  also,  and  gives  to  every 


"  The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  prevaLUng  sentiment,  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sembling of  the  '*  Hartford  Oonvention,"  of  the 
South — ^mduding  South  Oarcdlnar-on  the  sub- 
ject of  Secession: 

"No  man,  no  assodation  of  men,  no  StcUe  or 
eet  of  States^  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itself  from 
this  Union,  of  its  own  account  The  same  power 
that  knit  us  together  can  unknit.    The  same 


formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the  Union 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  it  The  majority  of  the 
States  which  formed  the  Union  must  consent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  any  branch  of  it  Oniil  that 
consent  has  been  obtained,  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
VtUon^  or  distract  the  efficacy  of  its  kaosj  is  trea- 
son— treason  to  all  intents  and  purposes," — Bich' 
mond  Enquirer,  November  1,  1814. 

"  Debate  on  Foot's  resolutions,  January  2& 
1830. 
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vann  afiSrmatiye  of  South  Oarolina  a  plain, 
downright,  Pennsjlyania  negatlTe.  South 
Carolina,  to  show  the  strengtib  and  tmitj  of 
her  opinion,  brings  her  assembly  to  a  una- 
nimitj,  within  seven  voices ;  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  any  more 
than  in  others,  reduces  her  dissentient  frac- 
tion to  a  single  vote.  Now,  Sir,  again  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  What  is  to  be  done?  Are 
these  States  both  right?  If  not,  which  is  in 
ike  wrong  ?  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best 
light  to  decide?  And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not 
to  know  what  the  Constitution  means,  and 
what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  Legislatures, 
and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to  when 
we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it?  I  was  forci- 
bly struck,  Sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the 
gentleman  went  on  in   his  speech.     He 

r':ed  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions^^  to  prove 
a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable 
member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  spch 
an  exercise  of  power ;  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  State  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now 
it  so  happens,  nevertJieless,  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  consti- 
tutional! Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable 
violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation 
at  all.  So  that,  while  they  use  his  authority 
for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  before  them.  All  this,  Sir,  shows 
the  inherent  futOity — I  Had  almost  used  a 
Btronffer  word — of  conceding  this  power  of 
interference  to  the  States,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qualifications  of  which  the  States  themselves 
<u%  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true : 
either  Siekws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the 
discretion  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution  of 
General  Government,  and  are  thrust  back 
again  to  tlie  days  of  the  Oonfederation.'' 

In  his  brief  speech,  which  closed 
that  debate,  and  finished  the  doctrine 
of  Nullification,  Mr.  "Webster  said : 

"Sir,  if  I  were  to  concede  to  the  gentiie- 
msQ  his  principal  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
States,  the  question  would  still  be.  What 
provision  is  made  in  this  compact  to  settle 
points  of  disputed  construction,  or  contested 
power,  that  shall  come  into  controversy? 
Aod  tills  question  would  still  be  answered, 
ud  oondusively  answered,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  While  the  gentleman  is  contend- 
ing against  construction^  he  himself  is  setr- 
tii^  up  the  most  dangerous  and  loose  oon- 


stmotion.  The  Oonstdtulion  declares  that, 
the  laws  of  GongreBS  passed  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution  shall  he  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  No  construction  is  necessaiy 
here.  It  declares  also,  with  equal  plainness 
and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  every  case  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  of  Congress,  This  needs 
no  construction.  Here  is  a  law,  then,  which 
is  declared  to  be  supreme;  and  here  is  a 
power  established,  which  is  to  interpret  that 
law.  Now,  Sir,  how  has  the  gentleman  met 
this?  Suppose  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
compact,  yet  here  are  its  terms;  and  how 
does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  them  ?  He 
cannot  argue  the  se€U  off  the  hondy  nor  the 
Vords  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they 
are;  what  answer  does  he  give  to  them? 
None  in  the  world.  Sir,  except,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  States  in 
a  condition  of  inferiority ;  and  that  it  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  being 
no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their 
own  judges!  Thus  clpsely  and  cogently 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  reason  on  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  I  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  such  a  power- of  final  deci- 
sion in  the  General  Government,  he  asks 
for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  Sir,  I 
show  him  the  grant.  I  turn  him  to  the 
very  words.  I  show  him  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  made  supreme ;  and  that  the 
judici^  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the  general 
reflection,  that  it  must  result  from  th^  nor 
ture  of  thingSy  that  the  States,  being  parties, 
must  judge  for  themselves. 

*'  I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  Constitution 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments,  it  might  be  modified,  in- 
terpreted, or  construed  according  to  their 
pleasure.  But,  even  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  c^ee.  One 
alone  could  not  interpret  it  conclusively; 
one  alone  could  not  construe  it ;  one  alone 
could  not  modify  it.  Yet  the  gentleman^s 
doctrine  is,  that  Carolina  alone  may  con* 
strue  and  interpret  that  compact^  which 
equally  binds  dl,  and  gives  equal  rights  to 
aU. 

"  So,  then.  Sir,  even  supposing  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  compact  between  the  States, 
the  gentleman's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is 
not  maintainable ;  because  first,  the  General 
Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  compact, 
but  a  government  established  by  it,  and 
vested  by  it  with  the  powers  of  trying  and 
deciding  doubtful  questions;  and,  secondly, 
because,  if  the  Constitution  be  regarded  as  4 
compact,  not  one  State  only,  but  all  the 
States,  are  parties  to  that  compact,  and  one 


M  The  Yliginia  Resolves  of  1799. 
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oaa  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  it  her  own 
peculiar  oonstraotion." 


AwDBBW  Jaoksoh  and  Johk  0. 
OALHOuir — two  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  ever  produced  in  thifl  or  any 
other  country — ^were  destined  to  lead 
the  rival  forces  by  which  the  Nullifi- 
cation issue  was  finally  brought  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  Though  they 
became  and  died  fierce  antagonists, 
and  even  bitter  personal  enemies, 
their  respective  characters  and  careers 
exhibited  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Each  was  of  that  "Scotch-Irish" 
Presbyterian  stock  with  which  Crom- 
well repeopled  the  north  of  Ireland 
from  Scotland,  after  having  all  but 
exterminated  its  original  Celtic  and 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  resisted 
and  defied  his  authority.  That 
Scotch-Irish  blood  to  this  day  evinces 
something  of  the  Cromwellian  ener- 
gy, courage,  and  sturdiness.  Each 
was  of  Revolutionary  Whig  antece- 
dents— Jackson,  though  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  having  been  in  arms  for 
the  patriotic  cause  in  1780 ;  his  bro- 
ther Hugh  having  died  in  the  service 
the  preceding  year.  Andrew  (then 
but  fourteen),  with  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1781,  and  wounded  in  the  head 
and  arm  while  a  captive,  for  refusing 
to  clean  his  captor's  boots.  His  bro- 
ther was,  for  a  like  oflfense,  knocked 
down  and  disabled.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  only  bom  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Revolutionary  War;  but  his 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  an 
ardent  and  active  Whig  throughout 
the  struggle.  Each  was  early  left 
fatherless — ^Andrew  Jackson's  father 
having  died  before  his  illustrious  son 


was  bom ;  while  the  father  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  died  when  his  son  waa 
still  in  his  early  teens.  Each  was  by 
birth  a  South  Carolinian ;  for,  though 
Gbneral  Jackson's  birth-place  is 
claimed  by  his  biographers  for  ISTorth 
Carolina,  he  expressly  asserted  South. 
Carolina"  to  be  his  native  State,  in 
the  most  important  and  memorable 
document  to  which  his  name  is  ap- 
pended, and  which  flowed  not  merely 
from  his  pen,  but  from  his  heart. 
Each  was  of  the  original  Anti-Feder- 
al, strict-construction  school  in  our 
politics — Calhoun's  father  having  ve- 
hemently opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  while  Jack* 
son^  entering  Congress  as  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Tennessee  (December  5, 
1796),  voted  in  a  minority  of  twelve 
against  the  address  tendering  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  a  respectfril  ex* 
pression  of  the  profound  admiration 
and  gratitude  wherewith  his  whole 
public  career  was  regarded  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  General 
Jackson  was  not  merely  an  extreme 
Republican  of  the  Jeffersonian  State* 
Rights  School ;  he  was  imderstood  to 
side  with  Colonel  Hayne  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debate  on  Nullification 
with  Mr.  Webster.  Each  entered 
Congress  before  attaining  his  thirti- 
eth year,  having  already  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  affairs.  Eadi 
was  flrst  chosen  to  the  House,  but 
served  later  and  longer  in  the  Senate. 
Each  was  a  slaveholder  through  most 
of  his  career,  always  found  on  the 
side  of  Slavery  in  any  controversy 
affecting  its  claims  or  interests  during 
his  public  life ;  and  neither  emand- 


«"  Fellow-citizens   of  my  native   5tefe/"— 
appealing  to  South  Carolinians  in  his  Proclama- 


tion against  the  NuUiflers,  Dea  11, 1832.      He 
can  hutUy  have  been  mistaken  on  this  head. 
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pated  hiB  slaves  by  hk  wSL  Each 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1824,  when 
each  counted  with  confidence  on  the 
powerful  support  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  that  State,  through  her  leading 
politicians,  decided  to  support  Jack- 
son, Calhoun  fell  ont  of  the  race,  but 
was  made  Vice-President  without 
Bsrions  oppofdtion ;  General  Jackson 
leoeiTing  a  plurality  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  President,  but  failing  of 
fiiiocess  in  the  House.  In  1828,  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  same 
ticket,  and  they  were  triumphantly 
elected  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
deiit  respectively,  receiving  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  electoral  votes, 
indading  those  of  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac.  This  is  the  only 
instance  wherein  the  President  and 
Vice-President  were  both  chosen  firom 
{hoee  distinctively  known  as  Slave 
States ;  though  New  York  was  nom- 
inally and  lewdly  a  Slave  State  when 
lier  Aaron  Burr,  Gheoige  Clinton,  and 
Dimiel  D.  Tompkins  were  each  chosen 
Vice-President  with  the  last  three 
Yiiginian  Presidents  respectively. 
Alike  tall  in  stature,  spare  in  frame, 
erect  in  carriage,  austere  in  morals, 
imperious  in  temper,  of  dauntless 
eourage,  and  inflexible  will,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun  were  each  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  direct,  to  govern,  and  to 
monld  feebler  men  to  his  ends ;  but 
they  were  not  fitted  to  coalesce  and 
work  harmoniously  together.  They 
had  hardly  become  the  accepted 
ehiefi  of  the  same  great,  predominant 
party,  before  they  quarreled;  and 
their  feud,  never  healed,  exerted  a 
tignal  and  baneful  influence  on  the 
ftttore  of  their  country. 

The  Protective  Policy,  thou^  its 


earliest  conspicuous  champion  in  our 
national  councils  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  General  Washington's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came,  at 
a  later  day,  to  be  mainly  championed 
by  Republicans.  The  great  mer- 
chants were  leading  Federalists ;  the 
great  sea-ports  were  mainly  Federal 
strongholds;  the  seaboard  was  in 
good  part  Federal:  it  yearned  for 
extensive  and  ever-expanding  com- 
merce, and  mistakenly,  but  naturally, 
regarded  the  fostering  of  Home 
Manu£Eustures  as  hostile  to  the  con- 
summation it  desired.  Mr.  Jefier- 
son's  Embargo  had.  borne  with  great 
severity  upon  the  mercantile  class, 
inciting  a  dislike  to  all  manner  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  int^ 
rior,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prepon- 
derantly Bepublican,  and  early  com- 
prehended the  advantage  of  a  more 
symmetrical  development,  a  wider 
diversification,  of  our  National  Indus- 
try, through  the  legislative  encou- 
ragement of  Home  Manufactures, 
The  Messages  of  all  the  Bepublican 
Presidents,  down  to  and  including 
General  Jackson,  recognize  and 
afBrm  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
constitutionality  of  Protective  legis- 
lation. The  preamble  to  the  first 
tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  under 
the  Fedend  Constitution  explicitly 
affirms  the  propriety  of  levying  im- 
posts, among  other  ends,  ^^for  the 
protection  of  Domestic  Manufao- 
tures."  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Annual 
Message  of  December  14, 1806,  after 
announcing  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  early  surplus  of  Federal  reve- 
nue over  expenditure,  proceeds : 

"The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  for- 
ward—  to  what  other  objects  shall  these 
surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole 
snrpluB  of  impost,  after  the  entire  disdhoi^ 
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of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those  inter- 
vals when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  f  ShiUl  toe  aupprem  the  impo$t  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domsetie 
manvfactureet  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression, 
in  due  season,  will  doubtless  be  right ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriot- 
ism would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance 
and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and 
such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
Btitutional  enumeration  of  federal  powers. 
By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  com- 
munication will  be  opened  between  the 
States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disap- 
pear ;  their  interests  will  be  identified,  and 
their  Union  cemented  by  new  and  indissolu- 
ble ties." 

**  Education  is  here  placed  among  the  arti- 
cles of  public  care,  not  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
ages so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which, 
though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary 
to  complete  ^e  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which 
contribute  to  the  impi1)vement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation. 
The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  because,  if  approved,  by 
the  time  the  State  Legislatures  shall  have 
deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal 
trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be  passed,  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  necessary  funds  will  be  on  hand 
and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent 
of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be  applied.** 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  will  be  seen,  sug- 
gests an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  Congress  power  to  raise 
and  appropriate  money  to  the  "great 
purposes  of  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,"  etc. ;  but  he  betrays  no  sus- 
picion that  the  incidental  Protec- 
tion then  confessedly  enjoyed  by  our 
Home  Manufactures  was  given  in 
defiance  of  "the  Constitution-  as  it 
is."  On  the  contrary,  an  enlai^e- 
ment  of  federal  power  was  suggested 


by  him  willi  reference  tenets  objects^ 
not  to  those  already  provided  for. 
Had  these  required  such  enlargement, 
the  duties  should  have  been  repealed 
or  reduced  at  once,  to  be  reim- 
posed  whenever  Congress  should  be 
clothed  with  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional power. 

Henbt  Clat  entered  CongresB 
under  Jefferson,  in  1806,  and  was 
an  earnest,  thorough,  enlightened 
Protectionist  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Calhoun  first  took  his  seat  in  1811, 
when  the  question  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  dwarfed  all  others;  and  his 
zealous  efforts,  together  with  those 
of  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  and  other 
ardent  young  Bepublicans,  finally 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  Madison 
and  his  more  sedate  councilors,  and 
secured  a  Declaration  of  War  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812.  At  the  dose  of 
that  war,  a  revision  of  the  existing 
Tariff  was  imperatively  required; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  John  C. 
Calhoun — ^then,  for  his  last  term,  a 
leading  member  of  the  House — ^to 
secure  the  efficient  Protection  of 
Home  Manufactures,  but  especially 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  the 
Tariff  of  1816 ;  which  Massachusetts, 
and  most  of  New  England,  opposed, 
precisely  because  it  vxxs  Protective, 
and  therefore,  in  the  shortrsighted 
view,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation.  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  all  other  features  of 
what  was  termed  the  National  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Kadical  or 
strict-construction  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  ftmctions  of  our  Federal 
Government,  found  in  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  personal  adherents  their 
most  thorough-going  champions:  and 
South  Carolina  was,  about  1820,  the 
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arena  of  a  Btdrrmg  conflict  between 
her  "National"  B(iool  of  politicians, 
headed  by  CaUionn  and  McDnffie, 
and  the  "  Radicals,"  whose  chief  was 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia. 
Repeated  duels  between  Mr.  McDufSe 
and  OolonelWiUiam  Chiming,  of  Geor- 
gia, in  one  of  which  McDnffie  was  se- 
Terely  wounded,  were  among  the  in- 
cidents of  this  controversy.  Yet  but 
few  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  trusty  henchman,  McDuf- 
fie,  appeared  in  the  novel  character 
of  champions  of  "  State  Eights,"  and 
relentless  antagonists  of  Protection, 
and  all  tlie  "  National"  projects  they 
had  hitherto  supported  1  Mr.  Calhoun 
attempted,  some  years  afterward,  to 
reconcile  this  flagrant  inconsistency ; 
but  it  was  like  "  arguing  the  seal  off 
the  bond" — ^a  feat  to  which  the  sub- 
tlest powers  of  casuistry  are  utterly 
inadequate.  He  did  prove,  howev- 
er, that  his  change  did  not  follow, 
but  preceded,  his  quarrel  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson — his  original,  though 
then  unacknowledged,  demonstration 
againstProtection  as  unconstitutional, 
and  in  favor  of  Nullification  as  a  re- 
served right  of  each  State,  having 
been  embodied  in  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment known  as  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  adopted  and  put  forth 
by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  near 
the  close  of  1828.  The  doctrines 
therein  afi3rmed  were  those  propound- 
ed by  Hayne  and  refuted  by  Webster 
in  the  great  debate  already  noticed. 

The  Tariff  of  1828— the  highest 
and  most  protective  ever  adopted  in 
this  country — ^was  passed  by  a  Jack- 
flon  Congress,  of  which  Van  Buren, 
Bflas  Wright,  and  the  Jacksonian 
leaders  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
were  master-spirits.    It  was  opposed 


by  most  of  the  members  from  the  Cot- 
ton States,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
from  New  England — some  provisions 
having  been  engrafted  upon  it  with  the 
alleged  purpose  and  the  certain  effect 
of  making  it  obnoziouB  to  Massachu- 
setts and  the  States  which,  on  either 
side,  adjoined  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  Free  States,  without 
distinction  of  party,  supported  it  al- 
most unanimously.  This  Tariff  im- 
posed high  duties  on  Iron,  Lead, 
Hemp,  Wool,  and  other  bulky  sta- 
ples, and  was  very  generally  popular. 
Under  it,  the  industry  of  the  Free 
States,  regarded  as  a  whole,  was 
more  productive,  more  prosperous, 
better  rewarded,  than  ever  before, 
and  the  country  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
general  comfort. 

The  South — that  is,  the  cotton- 
growing  region — for  Louisiana, 
through  her  sugar-planting  interest, 
sustained  the  Protective  policy,  and 
shared  in  the  prosperity  thence  result- 
ing— now  vehemently  opposed  the 
Tariff,  declaring  herself  thereby 
plundered  and  impoverished.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  her  condition  was 
less  favorable,  her  people  less  com- 
fortable, than  they  had  been ;  but 
the  contrast  between  the  thrift,  pro- 
gress, and  activity  of  the  Free  States, 
and  the  stagnation,  the  inertia,  the 
poverty,  of  the  cotton  region,  was 
very  striking.  And,  as  the  South 
was  gradually  unlearning  her  Revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  adopting 
instead  the  dogma  that  Slavery  is 
essentially  right  and  beneficent,  she 
could  not  now  be  induced  to  appre- 
hend, nor  even  to  consider,  the  real 
cause  of  her  comparative  wretched- 
ness; though  she  was  more  than  once 
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kindlj  and  delicately  reminded  of  it. 
Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,**  of  Pennsyl- 
vania — a  life-long  Democrat  and 
anti-Abolitionist,  cautions,  conserva- 
tive, conciliatory — ^replying  to  one  of 
Mr.  Hayne's  eloquent  and  high- 
wrought  portrayals  of  the  miserable 
state  to  which  the  South  and  her  in> 
dustry  had  been  reduced  by  tiie  Pro- 
tective policy,  forcibly  and  trutiifully 
said: 

"  What,  Sir,  is  the  oaase  of  Soathem  dis- 
tress? Has  anj  gentleman  yet  ventured  to 
desiguHte  it?  I  am  neither  willing  nor 
competent  to  flatter.  To  praise  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  be 
'  To  add  perAune  to  the  violet— 
Wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.' 
But,  if  he  has  failed  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  evils  he  deplores,  who  can  unfold  it? 
Amid  the  warm  and  indiscriminating  denun- 
ciations with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
policy  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures 
and  native  produce,  he  frankly  avows  that 
he  would  not  ^denj  that  there  are  other 
causes,  besides  the  Tariff,  which  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  evils  which  he  has 
depicted.'  What  are  those  *  other  causes  ?' 
In  what  proportion  have  they  acted?  How 
much  of  this  dark  shadowing  is  ascribable  to 
each  singly,  and  to  all  in  combination? 
Would  the  Tariff  be  at  all  felt  or  denounced^ 
if  those  other  causes  were  not  in  operation  ? 
Would  not,  in  fact,  its  influence,  its  discrimi- 
nations, its  inequalities,  its  oppressions,  but 
for  those  *  other  causes,'  be  shaken,  by  the 
elasticity,  energy,  and  exhaustless  spirit  of 
the  South,  as  *dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane?'  These  inquiries  must  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  before  we  can  be  justly 
required  to  legislate  away  an  entire  system. 
If  It  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  let  it  be  exposed 
and  demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations 
be  but  partial,  let  us  preserve  such  portions 
as  are  innoxious.  I^  as  the  luminary  of 
day,  it  be  pure  and  salutary  in  itself,  let  us 
not  wish  it  extinguished,  because  of  the 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which  ob- 
scure its  brightness,  or  impede  its  vivifying 
power.. 

*'*'  That  '  other  causes'  still,  Mr.  President, 
for  Southern  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  be 
doubted.  They  combine  with  the  one  I 
have  indicated,  and  are  equally  unconnected 
with  the  manuflicturing  policy.  One  of 
these  it  is  peculiarly  painftd  to  advert  to ; 
and  when  I  mention  it,  I  beg  honorable 


Senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  taunt,  of  reproach,  or  of  idle  de- 
clamation. Regarding  it  as  a  misfortone 
merely,  not  as  a  fault — as  a  disease  inherited, 
not  incuired — ^perhaps  to  be  alleviated,  but 
not  eradicated — ^I  should  feel  self-condemned 
were  I  to  treat  it  other  than  as  an  existing 
fact,  whose  merit  or  demerit,  apart  from  the 
question  under  debate,  is  i^elded  from 
commentary  by  the  highest  and  most  just 
considerations.  I  refer,  Sir,  to  the  character 
of  Southern  labor,  in  itself;  and  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others.  Incapable  of  adaptation 
to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  human  socie- 
ty and  existence,  it  retains  the  communitifis 
in  which  it  is  established,  in  a  condition  of 
apparent  and  comparative  inertness.  The 
lights  of  Science  and  the  improvements  of 
Art,  which  vivify  and  accelerate  elsewhere, 
cannot  penetrate,  or  if  they  do,  penetrate 
with  dilatory  inefficiency,  among  its  opera- 
tives. They  are  not  merely  instinctive  and 
passive.  While  the  intellectual  industry  of 
other  parte  of  this  country  springs  elastically 
forward  at  every  fresh  impulse,  and  manual 
labor  is  propelled  and  redoubled  by  count- 
less inventions,  machines,  2ind  contnvancea, 
instantiy  understood  and  at  once  exercised, 
the  South  remains  stationary,  inaooesuble  to 
such  encouraging  and  invigorating  aidSi 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  whoUy  blind  to  the 
moral  effect  of  this  species  of  labor  upon 
those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation; 
a  pride  adverse  to  drudgery  and  toil;  a 
dread  that  to  partake  in  the  employments 
allotted  to  color  may  be  accompanied  also 
by  its  degradation,  are  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. The  high  and  lofty  qualities  which,  in 
other  scenes  and  for  other  purposes,  charac- 
terize and  adorn  our  Southern  brethren,  are 
fatal  to  the  enduring  patience,  the  corporal 
exertion,  and  the  painstaking  simplicity,  by 
which  only  a  successful  yeomanry  can  b^ 
formed.  When,  in  fact,  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  South  Oarolina  asserts  that  ^  Slaves  are 
too  improvident,  too  incapable  of  that  mi- 
nute, constant,  delicate  attention,  and  that 
persevering  industry  which  are  essential  to 
manufacturing  establishments,'  he  himself 
admits  the  defect  in  Southern  labor,  by 
which  the  progress  of  his  favorite  section 
must  be  retarded.  He  admits  an  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
admits  an  inherent  weakness;  a  weakness 
neither  engendered  nor  aggravated  by  the 
Tariff— which,  as  societies  are  now  consti- 
tuted and  directed,  must  drag  in  the  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  common  race." 

Sonih  Carolina  did  not  heed  these 


»  Speech  in  the  Senate,  February  27,  1832. 
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gentle  admonitioiiB.  The  convictioiiB 
of  her  leading  men  were,  doubtless, 
Pro-Slavery  and  Anti-Tariff;  but 
their  aspirations  and  exasperations 
likewise  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
the  course  on  which  they  had  resolved 
and  entered.  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  become  estranged 
and  hostile  not  long  after  their  joint 
election  as  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  1828.  Mr.  Calhoun's  san- 
guine hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency  had  been  blasted.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  supplanted  him  as  Vice- 
President  in  1832,  sharing  in  Jack- 
son's second  and  most  decided 
triumph.  And,  though  the  Tariff  of 
1828  had  been  essentially  modified 
during  the  preceding  session  bf  Con- 
gress, South  Carolina  proceeded,  di- 
rectly after  throwing  away  her  vote 
in  the  election  of  1882,  to  call  a  Con- 
vention of  her  people,  which  met  at 
her  Capitol  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber. That  Convention  was  composed 
of  her  leading  politicians  of  the  Cal- 
houn school,  with  the  heads  of  her 
great  families,  forming  a  respectable 
and  dignified  assemblage.  The  net 
result  of  its  labors  was  an  Ordinance 
of  Nullification,  drafted  by  a  grand 
Committee  of  twenty-one,  and  adopt- 
ed with  entire  unanimity.  By  its 
terms,  the  existing  Tariff  was  form- 
ally pronounced  "  null,  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its 
officers,  or  citizens,"  and  the  duties 
on  imports  imposed  by  that  law  were 
forbidden  to  be  paid  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  after  the  1st  day 
of  February  ensuing.  The  Ordinance 
contemplated  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture nullifying  the  Tariff  as  afore- 
said ;  and  prescribed  that  no  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States  against  the  validity  of  said 
act  should  be  permitted ;  no  copy  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  appeal ; 
and  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  from  any 
decision  of  a  State  court  affirming  and 
upholding  this  Ordinance,  should  be 
"  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court"  thus  upholding  and  affirming. 
Every  office-holder  of  the  State,  and 
"  every  juror"  was  required  expressly 
to  swear  to  obey  this  Ordinance,  and 
all  legislative  acts  based  thereon. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertake to  enforce  the  law  thus  nulli- 
fied, or  in  any  manner  to  harass  or 
obstruct  the  foreign  conunerce  of  the 
State,  South  Carolina  should  there- 
upon consider  herself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Union : 

^  The  people  of  this  State  will  thenoeforth 
hold  themsdves  absolyed  from  all  ftirther 
obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organ- 
ize a  separate  government,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do." 

Thus  was  Nullification"  embodied 
in  an  Ordinance  preparatory  to  its 
reduction  to  practice.  The  Legislar 
ture,  in  which  the  Nullifiers  were  an 
overwhelming  majority,  elected  Mr. 
Webster's  luckless  antagonist,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  Governor  of  the  State ; 
and  the  Governor,  in  his  Message, 
thoroughly  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
nullif^g  Convention,  whereof  he 
had  been  a  member. 

''I  recognize,"  said  he,  ''no  allegiance  as 
paramomit  to  that  which  the  citizens  of 
Sonth  Carolina  owe  to  the  State  of  their 
birth  or  their  adoption.  I  here  publicly 
declare,  and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  shall  hold  myself  bound,  by  the 
highest  of  all  obligations,  to  carry  into 
effect,  not  only  the  Ordinance  of  the  Oon- 
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yention,  but  every  act  of  the  Legislfltore, 
and  everj  Judgment  of  oar  own  oonrta,  the 
enforcement  of  which  maj  devolye  upon  the 
ezeooti\re.  'I  chiim  no  right  to  revise  their 
aote.  It  will  be  mj  datj  to  execate  them ; 
and  that  daty  I  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  faithMly  to  perform*" 

He  proceeded: 

'*  If  the  aacred  soil  of  Oarolina  shonld  be 
poUnted  by  tibe  footstejpe  of  an  invader,  or 
be  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
ahed  in  her  defense,  I  trost  in  Almighty  God 
that  no  son  of  hers,  native  or  adopted,  who 
has  been  noniished  at  her  bosom,  or  been 
cherished  by  her  bounty,  will  be  found  rais- 
ing a  parricidal  arm  against  oar  common 
mother.  And  even  should  she  stand  alonx 
in  this  great  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty,  encompassed  by  her  enemies,  that 
there  will  not  be  foand,  in  the  wide  limits 
of  the  State,  one  recreant  son  who  wiU  not 
fly  to  the  rescue,  and  be  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  id  her  defense.  South  Oarolina  can- 
not be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  emi- 
nence on  which  she  has  now  placed  herself, 
except  by  the  hands  of  her  own  children. 
Give  her  but  a  &ir  field,  and  she  asks  no 
more.  Should  she  succeed,  hers  will  be 
glory  enough  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
noble  work  of  bbform.  And  if,  after  mak- 
ing these  efforts  due  to  her  own  honor,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  cause,  she  is  destined 
utterly  to  fail,  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  failure, 
not  to  herself  alone,  but  to  tiie  entire  South, 
nay,  to  the  whole  ITnion,  will  attest  her  vir- 
tue." 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass 
the  acts  requisite  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  the  services  of  volnn- 
teers,  who  were  not  mustered  into 
service,  but  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  action  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Mr.  Calhonn  re- 
signed the  Vic^Presidency  when  he 
had  three  months  still  to  serve,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Hayne's  accept- 
ance of  the  governorship.  Leaving 
his  State  foaming  and  surging  with 
preparations  for  war,  Mr..  Cfdhotm, 
in  December,  calmly  proceeded  to 
Washington,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  swore  afresh  to 


maintain  the  Oonstitution,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  tempest  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  which  was  now  preparing 
to  burst  upon  his  head. 

Gknerai  Jackson  had  already** 
made  provision  for  the  threatened 
emergency.  Ordering  General  Scott 
to  proceed  to  Charleston  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  ^^  superintending  the  ssfety 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity,"  and  making  the  requi- 
site disposition  oi  the  slender  military 
and  naval  forces  at  his  command,  the 
President  sent  confidential  orders  to 
the  Collector  for  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, whereof  the  following  extract 
sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
and  purpose: 

**  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  measures  of 
the  Convention,  or  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
may  consist,  in  part,  at  least,  in  declaring 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  imposing 
duties  unconstitationa],  and  nuU  and  void, 
and  in  forbidding  their  execution,  and  the 
collection  of  the  duties  within  the  State  of 
South  Oarolina,  you  will,  immediately  after 
it  shall  be  formally  announced,  resort  to  all 
the  means  provided  by  the  laws,  and  partic- 
ukrly  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799, 
to  counteract  the  measures  which  maybe 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  declaration. 

"For  this  purpose,  you  will  consider 
yourself  authorized  to  employ  the  revenue 
cutters  which  may  be  within  your  district^ 
and  provide  as  many  boats  and  employ  as 
many  Inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  already  referred  to.  You  will, 
moreover,  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers of  cutters  and  inspectors  to  be  placed 
on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel 
arriving  firom  a  foreign  port  or  place,  with 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  her  first  coming  within 
your  district,  and  direct  them  to  anchor  her 
in  some  safe  place  within  the  harbor,  where 
she  may  be  secure  f^om  any  act  of  violence, 
and  from  any  unauthorized  attempt  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  before  a  compliance  with 
the  laws ;  and  they  will  remain  on  board  of 
her  at  such  place  until  the  reports  and  en- 
tries required  by  law  shall  be  made,  both  of 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  duties  paid,  or 
secured  to  be  paid,  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
until  the  regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for 
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landing  the  oargo ;  and  it  will  be  yonr  duty, 
against  anj  forcible  attempt,  to  retain  and 
defend  the  custody  of  the  said  vessel,  by  the 
aid  of  the  officers  of  the  castoms,  inspectors, 
and  officers  of  the  cutters,  until  the  requisi* 
tions  of  the  law  shall  be  fully  complied  with ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  remove  her 
or  her  cargo  from  Uie  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  by  the  form  of  legal  process 
from  State  tribunals,  yon  wiU  not  yield  the 
custody  to  such  attempt,  but  will  consult 
the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and  employ 
such  means  aa,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances^ you  may  legally  do,  to  resist  such 
process,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo. 

"Should  the  entry  of  such  vessel  and 
cargo  not  be  completed,  and  the  duti  paid, 
or  secured  to  be  paid,  by  bond  c  ..onds, 
with  sureties  to  your  satisfaction,  ^.'  .  ain  the 
time  limited  by  law,  you  will,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  take  possession  of  the  car- 
go, and  land  and  store  the  same  at  Oastle 
Pinckney,  or  some  other  safe  place,  and,  in 
due  time,  if  the  duties  are  not  paid,  sell  the 
flame,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  56th 
section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799 ; 
and  yon  are  authorized  to  provide  such 
stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.^' 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit 
evinced  in  these  instructions,  and 
that  exhibited  by  General  Jackson's 
Bucceesor,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  simi- 
lar outbreak  at  Charleston  twenty- 
eight  years  later,  is  very  striking. 

Congress  reconvened  on  the  8d  of 
December ;  but  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, delivered  on  the  following  day, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  impending 
peril  of  civil  ^convulsion  and  war. 
One  week  later,  however,  the  country 
was  electrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  famoufi  Proclamation,  wherein 
the  Pr^dent's  stem  resolve  to  crush 
Kullification  as  Treason  was  fully 
manifested.  And,  though  this  docu- 
ment received  its  final  fashion  and 
polish  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Edward  Livingston,  who 
then  worthily  filled  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished** that  the  original  draft  was  the 


President's  own,  and  that  he  insisted 
throughout  on  expressing  and  enforc- 
ing his  ovm  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions. The  language  may  in  part  be 
Livingston's;  the  positions  and  the 
principles  are  wholly  Jackson's ;  and 
their  condemnation  of  the  Calhoun 
or  South  Carolina  theory  of  the 
nature,  genius,  and  limitations  of  our 
Federal  pact,  are  as  decided  and 
sweeping  as  any  ever  propounded  by 
Hamilton,  by  Marshall,  or  by  Web- 
ster himself. 

After  reciting  the  purport  and 
effect  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordi- 
nance, General  Jackson  proceeds: 

"The  Ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the 
indefeasihle  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are 
plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive 
to  he  endured ;  but  on  the  strange  position 
that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an 
act  of  Congress  void,  hut  prohibit  its  execu- 
tion; that  they  may  do  this  consistently 
with  the  Constitution;  that  the  true  con- 
struction of  that  instrument  permits  a  State 
to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional  I 
It  IB  true,  they  add  that,  to  justify  this  abro< 
gation  of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of 
that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncon- 
trolled right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve 
that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resist- 
ing all  laws.  For,  as,  by  this  tlieory,  there 
is  no  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should 
be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
check  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  the  passage  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  by  Congress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  restraint  in  this  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more 
indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other.  There  are  two  appeals  from  an  un- 
constitutional act  passed  by  Congress — one 
to  the  Judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and 
the  States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
State  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical 
illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed 
against  an  application  to  review  it,  both 
judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide  in 
its  favor.    But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
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roperflaons  when  our  social  compact  in  ex- 
press terms  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  its  Oonstitntion,  and  the  trea- 
ties made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  and,  for  greater  caution,  adds, 
^that  the  judges  in  everj  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.^ And  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative 
gOTernment  could  exist  without  a  similar 
provision.  Look,  for  a  moment,  to  the  con- 
sequences. If  South  Oarolina  considers  the 
revenue  laws  unconstitutional,  and  has  a 
right  to  prevent  their  execution  in  the  port 
of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear  con- 
stitutional objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be 
collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts  must  be 
equal.  It  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an 
nnconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as 
the  question  of  legality  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  State  itself,  for  every  law,  operating 
ii^uriously  upon  any  local  interest,  will  be 
perhaps  thought,  and  certainly  represented 
as,  unconstitutional ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

*^  If  this  doctrine  nad  been  established  at 
an  earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  Excise  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  car- 
riage-tax in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  un- 
oonstitutional,  and  were  more  unequal  in 
their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now 
oomplamed  of;  but,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the 
right  now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The 
war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support 
the, dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and 
disgrace,  instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the 
States  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  uncon- 
stitutional measure  had  thought  «they  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  nullify iug  the  act  by 
which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies 
for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  unequally 
as  those  measures  bore  upon  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  to  the  Legislatures  of 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy, 
as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery 
of  this  important  feature  in  our  Constitution 
was  reserved  for  the  present  day.  To  the 
statesmen  of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  in- 
vention, and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  State 
will  unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing 
it  to  practice." 

General  Jackson  smnmed  up  his 
objections  to  Nullification  in  these 
unambiguous  terms : 

*'I  oonmder,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a 


law  of  the  United  States,  asBmned  by  one 
State,  incompatible  tnth  ths  txuUnce  of  tA« 
Uniony  ecn^adicted  exprcsdy  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution^  unauthorited  by  its  tvir- 
t  <,  inconsistent  itith  every  principle  on  ishieh 
it  nDcu/oundedy  and  destruetice  of  the  great 
oiyect/or  tehi^  it  foas/ormedJ'* 

A  little  farther  on,  he  proclaimed 
his  concurrence  in  the  "Nation- 
al," as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"  State  Rights,"  theory  of  our  Fed- 
eration, in  these  words : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  Btat^ 
then,  forms  a  Government,  not  a  league; 
and,  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  the  people  are  represent- 
ed, which  acts  directly  on  the  people  indi- 
vidually, not  upon  the  States — ^they  retained 
all  the  power  they  did  not  grant  But  each 
State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many 
powers,  as  to  constitute.  Jointly  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from 
that  period,  possess  any  right  to  secede;  be- 
cause such  secession  does  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation,  and  any 
ii\jury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach 
which  would  result  from  tiie  contravention 
of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the 
whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may 
at  pleasure  secede  frem  the  Uhion^  is  to  say 
that  the  United  &ates  are  not  a  nation^  U- 
cause  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that 
any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolee  its  connec- 
tion with  the  other  pa^ts^  to  their. injury  or 
ruiny  without  committing  any  offense.  Seces- 
sion, like  any  other  revolutionary  act  may 
be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  op- 
pression ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right, 
is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
can  only  be  done  throi^h  gross  error,  or  to 
deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a 
right  but  would  pause  before  they  make  a 
revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  conse- 
quent on  a  failure." 

The  dogma  of  State  Sovereignty, 

as    contrayening    or    limiting    the 

proper  Nationality  of  the  Republic, 

is  thns  squarely  confix>nted : 

"  The  States  severally  have  not  retained 
their  entire  sovereignty.  It  haa  been  shown 
that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  mem- 
bers of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of 
their  essenti^  parts  of  sovereignty.  The 
right  to  make  treaties,  declare  war,  levy 
taxes,  exercise  exduaiye  Judicial  and  legisla- 
lative  powers,  wera  all  of  them  functions 
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of  sovereign  power.  The  States,  then,  for 
all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  longer 
sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citi- 
zens was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States; 
thej  became  American  citizens,  and  owed 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress.  This 
last  position  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
denied.  How,  then,  can  that  State  be  said 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent,  whose  cit- 
izens owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it, 
and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disre- 
gard those  laws,  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  those  passed  by  another  ?  What  shows, 
conclasiYely,  that  the  States  cannot  be  said 
to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty, 
is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to 
piuish  treason — ^not  treason  against  their 
seoarate  power,  but  treason  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Treason  is  an  offense  against 
Mereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it.^' 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  manifestoes  from  Bichmond, 
saw  fit  to  speak  of  the  severance  of 
our  Union  as  ^^  the  dissolution  of  a 
league."  Greneral  Jackson  anticipa- 
ted and  reftited  this  assumption  as 
foDows: 

''How  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  those 
several  modes  of  Union  should  now  be  con- 
ddered  as  a  mere  league,  that  may  be  dis- 
solved at  pleasure?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of 
terms.  Compact  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  league,  idthough  the  true  term  is  not 
employed,  because  it  would  at  once  show 
the  fiallacy  of  Uie  reasoning.  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  our  Constitution  was  only  a 
league,  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  com- 
pact (which,  in  one  sense,  it  is),  and  then  to 
srgoe  that,  as  a  league  is  a  compact,  every 
compact  between  nations  must,  of  course, 
be  a  league,  and  that,  from  such  an  engage- 
ment, every  sovereign  power  has  a  right  to 
recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  and  that, 
even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  constitu- 
tation  had  been  formed  by  compact,  there 
would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  ex- 
ODerate  itself  from  its  obligations. 

**So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid 
tbis  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to 
ftQude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can 
those  sacrifices  be  recalled?  Can  tiie  States 
who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title 
to  the  territories  of  the  West,  recall  the 
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grant?  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be 
imposed  without  their  assent  by  tliose  on 
the  Atlantic  or  l^e  Gulf,  for  their  own  ben- 
efit? Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State 
and  onerous  duties  in  another?  No  one  be- 
lieves that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  State 
to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  and  count- 
less other  evils,  contrary  to  engagements  sol- 
emnly made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the 
other  States,  in  self-defense,  must  oppose  it 
at  all  hazards.^^ 

Having  thus  frankly  and  vigor- 
ously set  forth  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  system,  though 
at  much  greater  lengUi,  and  with  a 
variety  and  fullness  of  illustration, 
General  Jackson  proceeds  to  pro- 
claim 

"That  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
Constitution  ^  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed*  shall  be  performed  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  already  vested  in 
me  by  law,  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  shall  devise  and  intrust  to  me 
for  that  purpose ;  and  to  warn  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  who  have  been  deluded 
into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  danger 
they  wiU  incur  by  obedience  to  the  illegal 
and  disorganizing  Ordinance  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

And  he  closes  a  most  pathetic  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  in  these  memorable 
and  stirring  words : , 

**  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try of  which  you  still  form  an  important 
parti— consider  its  Gk>vemment,  uniting  in 
one  bond  of  common  interest  and  general 
protection  so  many  diflferent  States--giving 
to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of 
American  citizens — ^protecting  their  com- 
merce— securing  their  literature  and  their 
arts — ^facilitating  their  intercommunication 
—defending  their  frontiers — and  making 
their  names  respected  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth  I  Consider  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  popula- 
tion, its  advance  in  the  arts,  which  render  life 
agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate 
the  mind!  See  education  spreading  tiie 
lights  of  religion,  humanity,  and  general  in- 
formation, into  every  cottage  in  this  wide 
extent  of  our  territories  and  States  I  Behold 
it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and 
the  oppressed  find  a  refrige  and  support  1 
Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor, 
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and  saj,  We,  too,  akx  oitizeks  of  Amvbioa. 
Oarolina  is  one  of  these  prond  States ;  her 
arms  have  defended,  her  best  blood  has 
cemented,  this  happf  Union  1  And  then 
add,  if  you  can,  without  horror  and  re- 
morse, *  This  happy  Union  we  will  dissolve 
— ^this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  we 
will  deface — ^this  free  intercourse  we  will 
interrupt — these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge 
with  blood — ^the  protection  of  that  glorious 
flag  we  renounce — the  very  name  of  Ameri- 
cans we  discard.'  And  for  what^  mistaken 
men  I  for  what  do  you  throw  away  these 
inestimable  blessings — ^for  what  would  you 
exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages  and 
honor  of  the  Union  ?  For  the  dream  of  a 
separate  independence — ^a  dream  interrupted 
by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and 
a  vile  dependence  on  foreign  power  t  If 
your 'leaders  could  succeed  in  establishing  a 
separation,  what  would  be  your  situation? 
Are  you  united  at  home?  Are  you  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord,  with 
all  its  fear^l  consequences?  Do  our  neigh- 
boring republics,  every  day  suffering  some 
new  revolution  or  contending  with  some 
new  insurrection,  do  they  excite  your  envy? 
^^  But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me 
solemnly  to  announce  that  you  cannot  suc- 
ceed. The  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power 
on  the  subject — ^my  duty  is  emphatically 
pronounced  in  the  Constitution.  Those  who 
told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  execution,  deceived  you — they  could 
not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They 
know  that  a  forcible  opposition  could  alone 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they 
know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Their  object  is  disunion:  be  not  deceived 
by  names.  Disunion,  by  armed  force,  is 
treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its 
guilt  ?  If  you  are,  on  tlie  heads  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act  be  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences— on  their  heads  be  the  dishonor; 
but  on  yours  may  Ml  the  punishment — on 
your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all 
the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force  upon  the 
Government  of  your  country.  It  cannot 
accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of 
which  you  would  be  the  first  victims — ^its 
first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid 
the  performance  of  his  duty — ^the  conse- 
quence must  be  fearful  for  you,  distressing 
to  your  fellow-cittzens  here,  and  the  friends 
of  good  government  throughout  the  world. 
Its  enemies  have  beheld  our  prosperity 
with  a  vexation  they  could  not  conceal — ^it 
was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish 
doctrines,  and  they  would  point  to  our  dis- 
cords with  the  triumph  of  malignant  joy. 
It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them. 
There  is  yet  time  to  show  that  the  descend- 


ants of  the  Pmckneys,  the  Smnpters,  the 
Rudedges,  and  of  the  thousand  other  names 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Revolutioii- 
ary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union,  to 
support  which  so  many  of  them  fought,  and 
bleo,  and  died.  I  abjure  you,  as^ou  honor 
their  memory,  as  you  love  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives — as 
you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the 
lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair 
&me,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from 
the  archives  of  your  State  the  disorganizing 
edict  of  its  Convention — ^bid  its  members  to 
reassemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety, 
prosperity,  and  honor — ^tell  tiiem  that,  com- 
pared to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light^ 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation 
'of  all— declare  that  you  will  never  take  the 
field  unless  the  star-spangled  banner  of  your 
country  shall  float  over  you — ^that  you  will 
not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonor- 
ed and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors 
of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
your  country  I  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  he. 
You  may  disturb  its  peace — you  may  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  its  prosperity — ^you  maj 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stability — but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity 
will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national 
character  will  be  transferred,  and  remain  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder." 

Turning  from  the  deduded  minor- 
ity to  the  loyal  and  Union-loving 
majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
President  concludes  his  Proclamation 
as  follows : 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States! 
The  threat  of  unhallowed  disunion,  the 
names  of  those  (once  respected)  by  whom 
it  was  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to 
support  it,  denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in 
our  affairs,  on  which  the  continuance  of  our 
unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, may  depend.  The  coiyuncture  de- 
manded a  full,  a  free,  and  explicit  annuncia- 
tion, not  only  of  my  intehtions,  but  of  my  prin- 
ciples of  action ;  and,  as  the  claim  was  assert- 
ed of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it,  at  pleas- 
ure, a  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  construction  I  give  to  the 
instrument  by  which  it  was  created,  seemed 
to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
opinion  of  my  duties,  which  has  been  ez- 
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proiiod,  I  rely  irith  equal  confidence  on 
joor  undivided  support  in  my  determination 
to  execote  the  laws — to  presenre  the  Union 
by  all  conatitutional  niean»--to  arrest,  if 
possible,  bj  moderate,  but  firm  measures, 
the  necesf  ity  of  a  recourse  to  force.  And  if 
it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  recurrence 
of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the  shed- 
ding of  a  brother's  blood  should  fidl  upon 
onr  land,  that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any 
offisnsive  act  of  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow-citizens  I  the  momentous  case  is 
before  you.  On  your  undivided  support  of 
your  Government  depends  the  decision  of 
the  great  question  it  involves,  whether  your 
saored  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
blessing  it  secnres  to  us  as  one  people  shall 
be  perpetoaited.  Ko  one  can  doubt  that  the 
onanimi^  with  which  that  decision  will  be 
expressed  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  new 
confidence  in  republican  institutions,  and 
that  the  prudence,  *  the  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defense, 
will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigor- 
ated to  our  children. 

^'  l£ay  the  great  Ruler  of  nations  grant,  that 
the  signal  blessings  with  which  He  has  fa- 
vored ours  may  not,  by  the  madness  of 
party,  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded 
and  lost:  and  may  His  wise  providence 
bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis  to 
see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery,  of 
ci\il  strife ;  and  inspire  a  returning  venera- 
tion for  that  Union,  which,  if  we  may  dare 
to  penetrate  His  designs.  He  has  chosen  as 
the  only  noeana  of  attaining  the  high  des- 
tiaiM  to  which  we  may  reasonably  aspire." 

General  Jackson's  Special  Message 
against  Nullification'*'  is  equally  de- 
cided and  thorongh  in  its  hostility  to 
the  Calhoun  heresy,  nnder  all  its  as- 
pects, and  dissects  the  Ordinance  of 
Nullification,  and  the  legislative  acts 
based  thereon,  with  signal  ability  and 
cogency,  A  single  extract,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  alleged  right  of 
Secession,  wiU  here  be  given : 

"  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  angle  State 
to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  oom- 
posmg  this  Union,  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
8ach  authority  is  believed  to  be  utterly  re- 
pQgnant  both  to  the  principles  upon  which 
tbe  General  Government  is  constituted,  and 


to  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed 
to  attam. 

*^  Against  all  acts  which  may  be  alleged 
to  transcend  the  constitutional  power  of 
Government,  or  which  may  be  inconvenient 
or  oppressive  in  their  operation,  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  prescribed  the  modes  of 
redress.  It  la  the  attribute  of  free  institu- 
tions that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason 
and  law  is  substituted  for  the  power  of  the 
sword.  To  no  other  source  can  appeals  for 
supposed  wrongs  be  made,  consistently  with 
the  obligations  of  South  Carolina ;  to  no 
other  can  such  appeals  be  made  with  safety 
at  any  time;  and  to  their  decisions,  when 
constitutionally  pronounced,  it  becomes  the 
duty,  no  less  of  the  public  authorities  than 
of  the  people,  in  every  case  to  yield  a  patri- 
otic submission. 

"  That  a  State,  or  any  other  great  portion 
of  the  people,  suffering  under  long  and  in- 
tolerable oppressions,  and  having  tried  all 
constitutionid  reme^es  without  the  hope  of 
redress,  may  have  a  natural  right,  when 
their  happiness  can  be  no  otherwise  secured, 
and  when  they  can  do  so  without  greater 
ix^ury  to  others,  to  absolve  themselves  from 
their  obligations  to  the  Government,  and 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  need  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  denied. 

"The  existence  of  this  right,  however, 
must  depend  on  the  causes  which  justify 
its  exercise.  It  is  the  ultima  ratio^  which 
presupposes  that  the  proper  appeals  to  all 
other  means  of  redress  have  been  made  in 
good  &iUi,  and  which  can  never  be  rightfully 
resorted  to  unless  it  be  unavoidable.  It  is 
not  the  right  of  the  State,  but  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  right  of  mankind  generally  to  se- 
cure, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  happiness ;  but  when  for 
these  purposes  any  boay  of  men  have  volun- 
tarily associated  themselves  under  any  parti- 
cular form  of  government,  no  portion  of 
them  can  dissolve  the  association  withont 
acknowledging  the  correlative  right  in  the 
remainder  to  decide  whether  that  dissolu- 
tion can  be  permitted  consistently  with  the 
general  happiness.  In  this  view,  it  is  a 
right  dependent  upon  the  power  to  enforce 
it.  Sucn  a  right,  uough  it  may  be  admitted 
to  preexist,  and  cannot  be  wholly  surren- 
dered, is  necessarily  subjected  to  limitations 
in  all  free  governments,  and  in  compacts  of 
all  kinds,  freely  and  voluntarily  entered  into, 
and  in  which  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
individual  become  identified  with  those  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
In  compacts  between  individuals,  however 
deeply  they  may  affect  their  relations,  these 
principles  are  acknowledged   to   create  a 
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Baored  obligation ;  and  in  compacts  of  civil 
goyernraent,  involying  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  of  mankind,  tJie  obligation 
cannot  be  less.'' 

The  unanimity  and  enthnsiasm, 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  responded  to  these  downright 
manifestations  of  a  purpose  to  pre- 
serve at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  are  still  fireshly  remem- 
bered. Those  States  had  jnst  been 
convulsed  by  a  Presidential  contest, 
wherein  their  people  were  about 
equally  divided  into  zealous  advo- 
cates and  equally  zealous  opponents 
of  General  Jackson's  re-election. 
Though  his  triumph  had  been  over- 
whelming, so  far  as  the  choice  of 
Electors  was  concerned,  the  popular 
majorities,  whereby  those  electors 
were  chosen,  were  very  meager  in 
several  of  the  States,  including  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey ;  while 
the  majorities  against  him  in  Massar 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Kentucky,  were  heavy. 
But  the  States  which  had  opposed 
his  re-election,  the  citizens  who  had 
deprecated  it  as  confirming  and  re- 
newing a  lease  of  virtually  absolute 
power  in  hands  too  prone  to  stretch 
Authority  and  Prerogative  to  the 
utmost,  now  vied  with  their  late  an- 
tagonists in  pledging  devotion  and 
support  to  the  elected  chief  of  the 
Republic  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
its  xmity  and  vitality.  Great  public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  to  give  formal  and  influential 
expression  to  the  sentiment;  the 
Press,  all  but  unanimously,  echoed 
and  stimulated  the  popular  plaudits ; 
and  General  Jackson  was  never  be- 
fore nor  afterward  so  strong  through- 
out the  Free  States,  as  during  the 


few  months  which  followed  a  moBt 
vigorous  and  determined  stro^le  to 
defeat  his  re-election. 

At  the  South,  the  case  was  some- 
what different,  though  in  every  State 
— South  Carolina,  of  course,  except- 
ed— ^the  President's  course  waa  ap- 
proved by  a  decided  majority.  The 
great  mass  of  the  voting  population 
of  nearly  all  these  States  had  just 
given  General  Jackson  their  suflfragea 
for  the  second  or  third  time — ^they 
had  long  enough  been  told  that  he 
was  a  despot,  an  usurper,  a  tyrant, 
etc.,  without  believing  it;  and  they 
were  little  inclined  to  repudiate  in  a 
moment  the  convictions  and  the  aaso- 
ciations  of  a  lifetime.  In  Yirginia 
alone  was  there  any  official  exhibition 
of  sympathy  with  South  Carolina  in 
her  self-invoked  peril ;  and  she  sent 
a  commissioner"  to  that  State  rather 
to  indicate  her  fraternal  regard  than 
to  proffer  any  substantial  assistance. 

There  was  some  windy  talk  of  op- 
posing by  force  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral army  southward  through  the  Old 
Dominion  on  an  errand  of  "  subjuga- 
tion ;"  and  her  Gt)vemor,"  in  his  an- 
nual Message,  said  something  imply- 
ing such  a  purpose.  Ex-Governor 
Troup,  of  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
do^rinairea  of  the  extreme  State 
Rights  school,  muttered  some  words 
of  sympathy  with  the  NuDifiers,  about 
to  be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Federal  power — some  vague  protest 
against  Consolidation ;  but  that  was 
all.  Had  it  become  necessary  to  call 
for  volunteers  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  National  authority  on  the  soil 
of  the  perverse  State,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  themselves 
by  thousands  from  nearly  or  quite 


n  BeDJamin  Wstkins  Leigh. 

*■  John  iloyd,  &ther  of  the  late  John  B.  Floyd,  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretaij  of  War. 
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every  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
State. 

Bat  it  did  not  become  neceeeaiy. 
CongresB  in  dne  time  took  up  the 
Tariff^  with  a  ^iew  to  its  revision  and 
reduction.  The  Jacksonian  ascend- 
eacy  was  decided  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  GoYemment.  Andrew 
Stevenson  (anti-TariJBT),  of  Virginia, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  Gulian  C. 
Yerplanck  (anti-Tariff)  was  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  whence  a  bill  containing 
sweeping  reductions  and  equaliza- 
tions of  duties  was,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  reported ;  and, 
thoogh  no  conclusive  action  was  had 
on  this  measure,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  introduction  was  seized  upon  by 
ike  NuUifiers  as  an  excuse  for  recoil- 
ing from  the  perilous  position  they 
had  so  recklessly  assumed.  A  few 
days  before  the  1st  of  February,  the 
Nullifying  chiefs  met  at  Charleston, 
and  gravely  resolved  that,  inasmuch 
as  measures  were  then  pending  in 
Congress  which  contemplated  such 
redactions  of  duties  on  imports  as 
South  Carolina  demanded,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Nullifying  Ordinance, 
and  of  course  of  all  legislative  acts 
subsidiary  thereto,  should  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  adjournment  of 
that  body  I 

But  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill"  made 
such  slow  prepress  that  its  passage, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtfuL  Mr.  Webster  for- 
cibly ui^ged  that  no  concession  should 
be  made  to  South  Carolina  until  she 
Bhould  have  abandoned  her  treasona- 
ble attitude.  The  manufacturers  beset 
the  Capitol  in  crowds,  remonstrating 
against  legislation  under  duress,  in 
defiance  of  the  public  interest  and 


the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  which  would  whelm  them 
in  one  common  ruin.  Finally  **,  Mr. 
Clay  was  induced  to  submit  his  Com- 
promise Tariff,  whereby  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
each  and  every  existing  impost  was 
to  be  taken  off  at  the  close  of  that 
year ;  another  tenth  two  years  there- 
after; so  proceeding  until  the  Slst 
of  June,  1842,  when  all  duties  should 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent.  This  Compromise  Tariff, 
being  accepted  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  NuUifiers,  was 
offered  in  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill,  by  Mr. 
Letcher,  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay's  im- 
mediate representative  and  devoted 
friend),  on  the  26th  of  February; 
adopted  and  passed  at  once  by  a 
vote  of  119  to  85 ;  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  and  became  a  law  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session:  General 
Jackson,  though  he  openly  condemned 
it  as  an  unwise  and  untimely  conces- 
sion to  rampant  treason,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  veto- 
ing, nor  even  of  pocketing  it,  as  he 
clearly  might  have  done.  South  Car- 
olina thereupon  abandoned  her  Ordi- 
nance and  attitude  of  fTuUification ; 
and  the  storm  that  lowered  so  black 
and  imminent  suddenly  gave  place 
to  a  simny  and  smiling  calm. 

But  General  Jackson  was  deeply 
dissatisfied,  and  with  reason.  He 
saw  in  this  easy  accommodation  the 
seeds  of  fiiture  perils  and  calamities. 
He  insisted  that  Calhoun  was  a  trai- 
tor; and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
regretted  that  he  had  not  promptly 
arrested  and  tried  him  as  such.  He 
denied  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Protective  policy  was  the  real  incite- 


«  Reported  December  28th. 


M  February  12,  1833. 
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ment  to  the  ambitioiu  and  reBtless 
Carolinian's  attempt  at  practical  Nnl- 
lification.  "  The  Tariff,"  he  wrote  in 
1834,  to  an  intimate  fiiend  in  Geor> 
gia,  '^was  but  a  pretext.  The  next 
wiU  le  the  Slavery  or  Negro  quee- 
tion:' 


But  while  Nnllification  was  thns 
sternly  crushed  out  in  South  Caroli- 
na, it  was  simultaneouslj  allowed  a 
complete  triumph  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Georgia.  The  circumstan- 
ces were  briefly  as  follows : 

The  once  powerful  and  warlike 
Aboriginal  tribes  known  to  us  as 
"Cherokees"  and  "Creeks,"  origin- 
ally possessed  respectively  large  ter- 
ritories, which  are  now  included 
within  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
With  those  tribes,  treaties  were  from 
time  to  time  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment, whereof  each  had  for  its  main 
object  the  transfer,  for  a  specified 
consideration,  of  lands  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
conditions  on  which  we  sought  and 
obtained  those  lands  was  thus  suc- 
cinctly expressed  in  the  treaty  with 
tiie  Cherokees  negotiated  on  the  bank, 
of  the  Holston,  in  1791,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Washington : 

"  Aktiole  7.  The  United  States  solemnly 
OTTAKA.NTT  to  the  Cherokoe  Nation  all  their 
landi  not  hereby  eeded.^^ 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were 
recognized,  and  their  validity  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  1794,  nego- 


tiated by  Henry  Enox,  Secretary  of 
War,  "being  authorized  thereto  by 
tibe  President  of  the  United  States." 
A  further  treaty,  negotiated  in  1798, 
under  John  Adams,  recognized  and 
ratified  afresh  all  the  obligations  in- 
curred, the  guaranties  given,  by  for- 
mer treaties.  Such  stipulations  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  at  least  down  to 
1817,  when  one  was  negotiated  on 
our  part  by  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others,  again  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing to  the  Cherokees  all  former  stip- 
ulations and  guaranties. 

Still  more:  when,  in  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  negotiated, 
whereby  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  was  terminated,  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  long  and  fairly  in- 
sisted on  including  her  Aboriginal 
allies  in  that  war  in  the  provis- 
ions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
especially  that  which  exacted  a  mu- 
tual restoration  of  all  territories  or 
places  taken  by  one  party  from  the 
other  during  the  preceding  contest. 
Our  commissioners  naturally  demur- 
red to  this,  preferring  to  insert  an 
article  which  set  forth  the  humane 
and  benevolent  principles  whereby 
(as  it  alleged)  our  Government  regu- 
lates its  conduct  toward  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders.**  And  Mr. 
Clay,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  that 
treaty,  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Cherokee  Grievances  in  1885,  that 
the  British  commissioners  would  nev- 
er have  been  satisfied  with  this,  if 
they  had  understood  that  those  tribes 


M  The  following  is  that  portion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  relating  to  the  Indians : 

*'ArHcle  ihe  Ninth.  The  United  States  of 
America  engage  to  put  an  end,  immediately- 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to 
hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the 
time  of  Buoh  ratification;  and  forthwith  to  re- 
store to  such  tifbw  or  natioiiB,  respeotlYely,  all 


the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges,  whidi 
they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previ- 
ous to  such  hostilities.  Provided  always^  That 
such  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  ttom 
all  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified 
to  sudi  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  dMist 
accordingly.*' 
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^d  their  nghtB  and  posseflsioiiB  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  Federal  treaties 
aabject  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure 
of  ^e  several  States,  or  any  of  them. 
In  1802,  Georgia  ceded,  on  certain 
conditions,  her  -western  territory,  now 
oomposing  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  to  the  Union.  Among 
these  conditions,  our  Government 
undertook  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  all  lands  within  the  boimd- 
aries  of  the  State  as  thereby  consti- 
tuted, so  soon  as  this  could  be  effect- 
ed ^^  peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.""  And  this  object  was  ur- 
gently, perseveringly,  and  not  always 
honorably,  pursued.  In  February, 
1825,  just  as  Mr.  Monroe's  Adminis- 
tration was  passing  away,  certain 
eonnniflflioners,  selected  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  Creeks, 
at  a  council  held  at  Indian  Springs, 
a  cession  of  their  lands;  but  were 
baffled  by  the  stem  resolve  of  chie& 
and  people — ^the  tribe  having  pre- 
viously prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  one  who  should 
make  such  sale.  Thus  defeated, 
the  commissioners  resorted  to  a 
too  common  practice:  they  bribed 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the 
Creeks,  including  one  or  two  allied 
chiefs,  to  give  their  formal  assent  to 
8ach  an  instrument  as  they  desired. 
This  sham  treaty  was  hurried  to 
Washington,  and  forced  through  the 
expiring  Senate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  before  its  true  character 


could  be  generally  known.  The 
Creeks,  upon  learning  that  such  a 
pretended  treaty  had  been  made,  held 
a  general  coimcil,  wherein  it  was 
formally  disavowed  and  denoimced, 
and  a  party  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  home  of  Mcintosh,  a  chief  who 
had  signed  the  fraud,  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  him.  Mc- 
intosh and  another  principal  signer 
were  shot  dead  on  sight,  and  due 
notice  given  that  the  pretended  treaty 
was  utterly  repudiated. 

Governor  Troup,  of  Georgia,  of 
course  assumed  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  and  prepared  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  tibe  Creek  lands. 
The  Creeks  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaties  whereby  they  were  guar- 
anteed protection  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  clearly  defined 
territorial  possessions.  Mr.  Adams, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, looked  fully  into  the  matter, 
saw  that  their  claim  was  just,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  be  de- 
fended Governor  Troup  threatened 
to  employ  force;  Mr.  Adams  did 
employ  it.  He  ordered  General 
Gaines,  with  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  scene  of  apprehended  conflict, 
and  gave  Georgia  fair  notice  that  she 
must  behave  herself.  The  Governor 
talked  loudly,  but  did  not  see  fit  to 
proceed  from  words  to  blows.  The 
Indian  Springs  fraud  proved  abor^ 
tive;  but  Georgia  and  her  backers 
scored  up  a  heavy  accoimt  against 


''The  following  ig  the  entire  article: 

"iburtUy,  That  the  United  States  shall,  at 
ftfiir  own  expense,  extinguish,  for  the  use  of 
Georgia,  as  earljr  sa  the  same  can  be  peaceably 
obtained,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  oountry  of  Talassee,  to  the  lands  left  out  by 
flbe  line  drawn  with  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  one 
thooeand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which 
had  been  preyiously  granted  by  the  State  of 


Greorgia,  both  which  tracts  had  formally  been 
yielded  by  the  Indians ;  and  to  the  lands  within 
the  forks  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rivers; 
for  whioh  several  objects,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  directed  that  a  treaty  ^ould 
be  inmiediately  held  with  the  Creeks ;  and  that 
the  United  States  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  also 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  other  lands . 
within  the  State  of  Georgia." — AmNicaxi  Siak 
Fc^perSf  vol  xvi,  p.  114, 
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Mr.  AdamB,  to  be  held  good  against 
liiTn  not  only,  but  all  future  '  Yankee' 
and  ^  Puritan'  aspirants  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

General  Jackson  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent in  1828,  receiving  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Electoral  votes,  in- 
cluding those  of  all  the  Slave  States 
but  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Mary- 
land. In  Georgia,  there  were  two 
Jackson  Electoral  tickets  run,  but 
none  for  Adams.  And  the  first  An- 
nual Message  of  the  new  President 
gave  the  Indians  due  notice  that 
Georgia  had  not  so  voted  from  blind 
impulse — ^that  their  dearest  rights, 
their  most  cherished  possessions,  were 
among  her  "spoUs  of  victory."  In 
this  Message,  tiie  solemn  obligations 
which  our  Government  had  volun- 
teered to  assume,  in  treaty  after 
treaty  with  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees,  were  utterly  ignored,  and  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  Indians 
dealt  with  precisely  as  if  no  such 
treaties  had  ever  existed!  Georgia 
had  herself,  throngh  her  citizens, 
participated  in  negotiating,  and, 
through  her  Senators,  united  in  rati- 
fying those  treaties;  yet  not  only 
was  she  held  at  liberty  to  disobey 
and  trample  on  them,  but  the  United 
States  was  regarded  as  equally  ab- 
solved, by  the  convenient  fiction  of 
State  Sovereignty,  from  all  liability 
to  maintain  and  enforce  them !  No 
one  could  deny  that  we  had  solemnly 
engaged,  by  repeated  treaties,  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  the  undisturbed  use 
and  enjoyment  forever  of  the  lands 
which  we  had  admitted  to  be,  and 
marked  out  as,  theirs.  No  one  could 
deny  that  we  had  obtained  large 
cessions  of  valuable  lands  by  these 
treaties.  No  one  doubted  that  Geor- 
gia had  urged  us  to  make  these  trea- 


ties, and  had  eagerly  appropriated 
the  lands  thus  obtained  by  the  Union, 
and  passed  directly  over  to  her :  but 
then,  Georgia  was  a  sovereign  State, 
and  entitled  to  do  as  she  Uked  with 
all  the  lands  within  her  borders,  and 
all  the  people  living  thereon,  no  mat- 
ter if  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States! 
And  the  new  President  did  not  scru- 
ple to  assert  and  reiterate  the  un- 
truth that  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
respectively  were  attempting  to 
^^  erect  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,"  ringing  all  possible 
changes  on  the  falsehood,  and  gravely 
quoting  from  the  Constitution  that 
"  No  new  State  shall  be  /anned  or 
erected  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
State,"  as  precluding  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
of  their  governments  in  territories 
which  they  had  possessed  and  gov- 
erned long  before  Georgia  had  been 
colonized,  or  the  name  Alabama  in- 
vented. 

This  deliberate  and  flagrant  perver^ 
sion  of  the  question  to  be  decided 
was  persisted  in  through  several 
pages  of  the  Message.  Says  the 
President : 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
informed  the  Indians  inhabiting  parts  of 
G^rgia  and  Alabama  that  their  attempt  to 
E8TABU8H  an  independent  government  wonld 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Execntive  of  the 
United  States,  and  ad-vised  them  to  emigrate 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  submit  to  the 
laws  of  those  States." 

What  the  Indians  demanded  was 
simply  that  the  portion  of  their  im- 
memorial possessions  which  they  had 
reserved  for  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment in  making  liberal  cessions  to 
our  Government,  should  still  be  left 
to  them — ^ihat  they  should  be  protect- 
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ed  in  snch  enjoyment,  by  the  United 
States,  as  we  had  solemnly  stipulated 
by  treaty  that  they  should  be,  tak- 
ing our  pay  for  it  in  advance.  But 
General  Jackson,  in  urging  them  to 
migrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  rights 
and  their  immunities  as  follows : 

"  This  emigration  should  be  voluntary ;  for 
it  would  be  as  cmel  as  nnjust  to  compel  the 
Aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their 
&thers  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
Bat  thej  should  be  distinctly  informed  that, 
if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States, 
they  mnst  be  subject  to  their  laws.  In 
retorn  for  their  obedience,  as  individnals, 
they  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which 
they  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in 
this  state  of  things^  claims  can  be  allowed  on 
traeU  of  eountry  on  which  they  have  neither 
dwelt  nor  made  improvements^  merely  heeause 
they  have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or 
poised  them  in  the  chase.  Submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving,  like 
other  citizens,  protection  in  their  persons 
and  property,  they  will  ere  long  become 
merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population." 

How  "  volimtary"  their  emigration 
was  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  "  protec- 
tion in  their  persons  and  property" 
they  were  likely  to  receive  in  case 
they  refused  to  "  abandon  the  graves 
of  dieir  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a 
distant  land,"  let  the  laws  which 
Georgia  proceeded  to  enact  bear  wit- 
ness. Grown  weary  of  awaiting  the 
operation  of  the  methods  whereby 
she  had  already  secured,  at  no  cost  to 
herself^  the  ^*adual  acquisition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  lands 
within  her  borders  wh^i  she  acceded 
to  the  Union,  that  State  passed  acts 
abolishing  the  government  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  reducing  them  at  a 
word  to  the  condition  of  unprotected 
vaflsab.  Their  lands  were  thereupon 
divided  into  counties,  surveyed,  and 
ordered  to  be  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  white  citizens  of  the  State, 


of  whom  each  was  to  have  a  ticket. 
A  reservation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  each  head  of  a  Chero- 
kee family  was  made ;  but  this  reser^ 
vation  conferred  or  recognized  only  a 
right  of  possession  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  State  Legislature. 
The  Indians,  whose  government  was 
thus  abolished,  were  allowed  no 
voice  in  that  to  which  they  were  arbi- 
trarily subjected ;  they  could  not  even 
give  testimony  in  a  Georgia  court, 
though  denied  a  resort  to  any  other. 
The  fortunate  drawer  of  Cherokee 
lands  in  the  Georgia  State  lottery  was 
entitled  to  call  upon  the  Governor  to 
put  him  in  summary  possession,  ex- 
pelling any  adverse  [Indian]  claim- 
ant. If  there  were  two  or  more 
antagonist  white  claimants,  their  re- 
spective claims  were  to  be  deliberately 
adjudicated  by  the  courts,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  ordinary  jurispru- 
dence. K  any  one  sought  to  legally 
hold  or  recover  lands  against  a  claim- 
ant under  this  rule,  he  must  make 
express  affidavit  that  he 

"  was  not  liahle  to  be  dispossessed  of  said 
land  by  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia,  passed  December  20,  1888: 
♦  ♦  *  in  which  issue  the  person  to  whom 
possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall 
join :  and  which  issue  shcUl  constitute  the  en^ 
tire  pleadings  between  the  parties;  nor  shall 
the  court  allow  any  matter  other  than  is  con- 
tained in  said  issue  to  he  placed  upon  the 
regular  files  of  said  court ;  *  *  ♦  nor  shall 
said  court,  at  the  instance  of  either  party, 
pass  any  order,  or  grant  any  injunction,  to 
stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  ingrqfted 
on  said  eause  any  other  proceedings  who^ 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  sole,  unconcealed  object  of 
this  legislation  was  to  deprive  the 
Cherokees  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
adjudication  therein  touching  their 
rights,  by  precluding  any  appeal  to 
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Baid  courts  for  the  Bake  of  testing  the 
validity  of  these  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia. 

That  State  had  already  decisively 
indicated  that,  if  unable  to  make  or 
control  such  adjudication,  she  was 
abundantly  ready  to  defy  it. 

A  Cherokee  named  Tassells  was  ar- 
rested on  a  Georgia  warrant  for  kill- 
ing another  Indian  within  the  Cher- 
okee territory.  His  counsel  obtained 
a  writ  of  error  from  a  ITnited  States 
court,  requiring  Georgia  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  discharged  and 
his  case  remitted  to  the  Cherokee  au- 
thorities, according  to  existing  treaties. 
Georgia  defied  the  writ  and  hung  the 
Indian.    And  this  finished  the  case. 

Some  time  thereafter,  two  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  among 
theCherokeeswere  arrested  on  a  Geor- 
gia process,  tried  for,  and  convicted 
of,  inciting  the  Indians  to  resist  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  de- 
signed to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  from  her  soil.  They  were  of 
course  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison. 
They  appealed  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  final  adjudication  thereon  was 
had  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  the  decision  being  pro- 
nounced by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
It  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  against  the  pretensions 


of  (Georgia,  holding  that  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees  were  valid  and  binding  on 
aU  the  States,  and  paramount  to  all 
State  laws,  according  to  that  provis- 
ion of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
prescribes: 

"Article  VI.,  §  2.  This  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treatia 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  lata  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.^' 

The  attorneys  for  the  missionarieB 
sought  to  have  this  judgment  en- 
forced, but  could  not.  General  Jack- 
son was  President,  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  Well :  John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decision: 
now  let  him  enforce  ttP^"  was  hifl 
commentary  on  the  matter.  So  the 
missionaries  languished  years  in  pris- 
on, and  the  Cherokees  were  finally 
(1888)  driven  into  exile,  in  defiance 
of  the  mandate  of  our  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal. "  Gteorgia  was  permit- 
ted to  yiolate  the  faith  of  solemn 
treaties  and  defy  the  adjudications  of 
our  highest  court.  South  Carolina 
was  put  down  in  a  similar  attempt: 
for  tiie  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  not 
the  Constitution,  was  in  those  years 
"  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  " 


'^  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  the  late  Gov- 
emor  George  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  Congress 
when  the  decision  was  rendered. 

"  President  Jackson,  in  his  first  Annual  Mes- 
Bage,  already  referred  to,  had  said: 

"A.  portion  of  the  Southern  tribes,  having 
mhigled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately 
attempted  to  erect  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and 


.     And  Colonel  Benton,  in  his  "Thirty  Tears' 
View,"  says  (vol.  L,  p.  164),  General  Jackson 


"refused  to  sust^n  those  Southern  tribes  in 
their  attempt  to  sei  up  bxl  independent  govern- 
ment within  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia." 

Both  these  gentlemen  weU  knew — CdoneL 
Benton  could  not  but  know — ^that  the  Cherokees 
only  claimed  or  sought  the  rights  which  they 
had  possessed  and  enjoyed  ftom  time  immemo- 
rial, which  were  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them 
by  treaty  after  treaty,  whereof  the  subsisting 
validi^  and  pertinence  were  dearly  afSrmed 
by  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  resort 

**  The  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  long  the  efficient 
and  honored  Secretaty  of  the  Anierici&  Board 
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IX. 

THE   EISE  AND  PKOGEESS   OF  ABOLITION. 


The  General  CongreBS  which  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  framed 
articles  of  Association  between  the 
colonies,  one  of  which  was  a  solemn 
agreement  "  that  we  will  neither  im- 
port nor  purchase  any  slave  imported 
after  the  1st  of  December  next ;"  be;- 
ing  moved  thereto  by  State  action  of 
Kke  character,  wherein  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  were  honorably  con- 
spicuous. Most  of  the  States,  accord- 
ingly, prohibited  the  Slave -Trade 
during  or  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Throughout  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, the  Rights  of  Man  were  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  objects  of  our 
rtruggle.  General  Gates,  the  hero 
of  Saratoga,  emancipated  his  slaves 
iQ  1780.  The  first  recorded  Aboli- 
tion Society — ^that  of  Pennsylvania 
—was  formed  in  1774.  The  New 
York  Manumission  Society  was  found- 
ed in  1785 :  John  Jay  was  its  first 
President;  Alexander  Hamilton  its 
second.  Rhode  Island  followed  in 
1786 ;  Maryland  in  1789 ;  Connecti- 
cut in  1790;  Virginia  in  1791;  New 
Jersey  in  1792.  The  discovery  that 
such  societies  were  at  war  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  with  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  citizens  of  the 
fieveral  States,  was  not  made  till 
nearly  forty  years  afterward.     These 


Abolition  Societies  were  largely  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  as  weU  as 
the  worthiest  citizens.  Among  them 
were,  in  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution;  in  Delaware, 
James  A.  Bayard,'  afterward  in 
Congress,  and  Cassar  A.  Rodney, 
who  became  Attorney-General.  The 
Peimsylvania  Society  had  Benjar 
min  Franklin  for  its  President, 
and  Benjamin  Rush  for  Secretary 
— ^both  signers  of  the  Declaration. 
This,'  among  other  such  societies, 
memorialized  the  first  Federal  Con- 
gress, then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
against  Slavery,  asking 

"that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenanoe 
the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those  nnhappy 
men  who,  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are 
degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who, 
amid  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  subjection; 
that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing 
this  inconsistency  of  character  from  the 
American  people;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  toward  this,  distressed 
race;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  dis- 
couraging every  species  of  traffic  in  the  per* 
sons  of  our  fellow-men.'' 

Congress  courteously  received  this 
and  similar  memorials,  calmly  con- 
sidered them,  and  decided  that  it  had 
no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 


of  CommissioDers  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  de- 
voted the  best  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
CSierokees,  has  summed  up,  in  a  letter  to  a  sjrm- 
piihizang  friend,  his  oonvictioiis  as  te  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  perfidy  and  oppression  of 
which  they  were  the  victims : 

"Without  that  disregard  of  human  rights 
whiidi  is  to  be  found  among  slaveholders  only, 
nothing  could  have  been  done  against  the  In<&- 
ana;  and  without  the  base  surrender  of  all  per- 


sonal dignity  and  independence  to  the  capricious 
mandate  of  party  discipline,  the  slaveholders 
would  not  have  received  aid  enough  to  carry 
their  point." — JJft  of  Jeremiah  Evarts^  Boston, 
1846,  p.  367. 

<  Father  of  one  of  her  present  tJ.  S.  Senators. 

'  Franklin,  then  84  years  of  age,  signed  this 
memorial  on  the  3d  of  February,  1790,  and  died 
on  the  17th  of  April  fWlowing, 
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States  which  saw  fit  to  authorize  and 
cherish  it.  There  was  no  excitement, 
no  menace,  no  fiiry.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  of  course,  opposed  the 
prayer,  but  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. It  is  noteworthy,  that  among 
those  who  leaned  furthest  toward  the 
petitioners  were  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Page,  of  Virginia — ^ihe  latter  in  due 
time  her  Governor.  They  urged,  not 
that  the  prayer  should  be  granted, 
but  that  the^  memorial  be  referred, 
and  respectAilly  considered. 


Yermont  framed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1777,  and  embodied  in  it  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  whereof  the  first  arti- 
cle precluded  Slavery. 

Massachusetts  framed  a  constitu- 
tion in  1780,  wherein  was  embodied 
a  Declaration  of  Bights,  affirming 
that 

"  All  men  are  born  free  and  e<)iia],  and 
have  certain  nataral,  essential,  and  inaliena- 
ble rights,  among  which  are  the  right  of 
enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  of  acquiring,  possessiAgi  and 
protecting  property." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
upon  the  first  case  arising  which  in- 
volved the  question,  decided  that  this 
provision  had  abolished  Slavery. 

New  Hampshire  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, held  to  have  abolished  Slavery 
by  her  Constitution,  framed  in  1783. 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  Gradual 
Emancipation  Act,  March  1,  1780. 
All  persons  bom  in  that  State  after 
that  day,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight. 

Ehode  Island  provided  by  law  that 
all  persons  bom  in  that  State  after 
March,  1784,  should  be  free. 

Connecticut,  in  1784,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  gradual  Abolition. 
She  had  still  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  slaves  in  1790. 


New  York  provided  for  Gradual 
Emancipation  in  1799.  In  1817,  a 
ftirther  act  was  passed,  decreeing  that 
there  should  be  no  Slavery  in  the 
State  aft»r  the  4th  of  July,  1827. 
Ten  thousand  slaves  were  set  free  at 
once  by  this  act. 

New  Jersey  passed  an  act,  in  1804, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  Slavery. 
It  was  so  very  gradual  'in  its  opera- 
tion, that  the  census  of  1840  reported 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves 
as  still  held  in  that  State. 

The  frequently  reiterated  Southern 
assertion  that  the  Northern  States 
"  sold  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and 
then  abolished  Slavery,"  is  abundant- 
ly reftited.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  doubtless  most  other  States,  by 
their  acts  of  emancipation,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  the  exportation 
of  slaves.  Delaware,  though  a  Slave 
State,  long  since  did.  and  stiU  does, 
the  same. 


Ifhe  North  emerged  from  the  Mis- 
souri struggle  chafed  and  mortified. 
It  felt  that,  with  Right  and  Power 
both  on  its  side,  it  had  been  badly 
beaten,  through  the  treachery  of  ce^ 
tain  of  its  own  representatives,  whom 
it  proceeded  to  deal  with  accordingly. 
Few,  indeed — ^hardly  one — of  those 
Northern  members  who  had  sided 
with  the  South  in  that  straggle  were 
reelected.  That  lesson  given,  what 
more  could  be  done?  Missouri  was 
in  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  turned 
out.  Arkansas  was  oi^nized  as  a 
Slave  Territory,  and  would  in  due 
time  become  a  Slave  State.  What 
use  in  protracting  an  agitation  which 
had  no  longer  a  definite  object  ?  Mr. 
Monroe  had  just  been  reelected  Presi- 
dent, and  the  harmony  of  the  party 
would  be  disturbed  by  permitting 
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the  fend  to  become  chronic.  Those 
who  perpetuated  it  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  share  bonnteouslj  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  offices  and 
honors.  Then  a  new  Presidential 
contest  b^an  to  loom  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  manner  of  speculations 
were  current,  and  hopes  were  buoy- 
ant, with  r^ard  to  it.  .Yet  more : 
the  Cotton  culture  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding, and  with  it  Southern  trade, 
bringing  the  Northern  seaports  more 
and  more  imder  their  sway. 

There  had  been  an  effi)rt,  in  1817, 
to  secure  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  more  effective  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  was  defeated,  after 
a  most  spirited  discussion.  In  1826 
(March  9th),  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edward  Everett — then  a  new  and 
very  young  member  from  Massachu- 
sette— who  incidentally  expressed  his 
hostility  to  all  proje'cts  of  violent  Abo- 
lition, his  readiness  to  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket to  put  down  a  slave  insurrection, 
and  his  conviction,  with  regard  to 
Slavery,  that,  ^^  while  it  subsists, 
where  it  subsists,  its  duties  are  pre- 
supposed and  sanctioned  by  religion," 
etc.,  etc.  But  this  strange  outburst, 
instead  of  being  gratefully  hailed  and 
welcomed,  was  repelled  and  reprobat- 


ed by  the  South.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Tennessee,  though  himself  a  slave- 
holder, pointedly  dissented  from  it. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York, 
(a  North  Carolinian  by  birth  and 
training),  said: 

"  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
gone  too  far.  He  has  expressed  opinions 
which  ought  not  to  escape  animadversion* 
I  heard  them  with  great  surprise  and  regret. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  him  declare  that 
Slavery — domestic  Slavery — say  what  you 
will,  is  a  condition  of  life,  as  well  as  any 
other,  to  be  justified  by  morality,  religion, 
and  international  law,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia 
— ^himself  a  life-long  slaveholder  and 
opponent  of  the  North — saw  fit  to 
say: 

*^Sir,  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  that  man  from  the  North,  who  rises 
here  to  defend  Slavery  upon  principle." 

So  that,  so  late  as  1826,  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  essential  righteousness  and 
beneficence  of  Slavery  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  in  any  quarter.' 


Virginia,  in  1829,  assembled*  a 
Convention  of  her  people  to  revise 
their  Constitution.  Ex-President 
James  Monroe*  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
ex-President  James  Madison  and 
Chief  Justice    Marshall.     The  first 


■  Boger  Brooke  Taney— now  Chief  Justice  of 
ttie  United  States— in  defending  as  a  lawyer,  in 
1818,  before  a  Maryland  court,  Rev.  Jacob  Qm- 
ber,  charged  with  anti-Slavery  inculcations  and 
aeta,  thus  happQy  set  forth  the  old  Bevolutlon- 
ary  Idea  of  Stayery,  and  the  obligations  it  im- 
poees: 

**  A  hard  neoessify,  indeed,  compels  us  to  en- 
dure the  evils  of  Slavery  for  a  time.  It  was 
imposed  upon  us  by  another  nation,  while  yet 
we  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage.  It  can- 
not be  easily  or  suddenly  removed.  Yet,  while 
it  oontinaes,  it  is  a  blot  on  our  national  charac- 
ter, and  every  real  lover  of  freedom  confidently 
hopes  that  it  will  be  effectuatty,  though  it  must 
he  gradoally,  wiped  away,  and  earnestly  looks 
fat  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  oljeot 


may  be  attained.  And,  until  it  shall  be  acoom- 
pliahed,  until  the  time  come  when  we  can  point 
without  a  blush  to  the  language  held  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  every  friend  of 
humanity  will  seek  to  lighten  the  galling  chain 
of  Slavery,  and  better,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave.'' 

^At  Richmond,  October  6th.      ' 

*Hr.  Monroe,  in  a  speech  (November  2d),  on 
the  Basis  of  Bepresentation,  said,  incidentally  of 
Slaveiy: 

<«Ko  imputation  can  be  cast  on  YirginJa  hi 
this  matter.  She  did  all  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  do  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Slavery ^  and  to 
mitigate  its  evils  go  fisur  as  she  could." 
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eameBt  collision  was  on  the  White 
JScuiSy  so  called — ^that  is,  on  the  pro- 
position that  representation  and  po- 
litical power  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  on  the  baais 
of  their  White  population  alone.  The 
Committee  on  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment decided  in  favor  of  the  White 
Basis  by  13  to  11 — James  Madison's 
vote  giving  that  side  the  majorily ; 
but  he  voted  also  against  the  White 
Basis  for  the  Senate,  making  a  tie  on 
that  point.  A  strong  excitement 
having  arisen  on  this  question,  Gen- 
eral Robert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  an 
advocate  of  the  White  Basis,  resigned, 
and  his  seat  was  filled  by  Hugh  B. 
Grigsby,  of  opposite  views.  At 
length,'  the  Convention  came  to  a 
vote,  on  the  proposition  of  a  Mr. 
Green,  of  Culpepper,  that  the  White 
Basis  be  stricken  out,  and  the  Feder- 
al Basis  (the  white  inhabitants  with 
"three-fifths  of  all  other  persons") 
be  substituted.  This  was  defeated — 
Teas  47  (including  Grigsby  afore- 
said) ;  Nays  49 — every  delegate  vot- 
ing. Among  the  Yeas  were  ex- 
President  Madison,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  William  B.  Giles,  John 
Tyler,  etc.  Among  the  Nays  {for 
the  White  Basis)  were  ex-President 
Monroe,  Philip  Doddridge,  Charles 
F.  Mercer,  Chapman  Johnson,  Lewis 
Summers,  etc.  As  a  rule,  Western 
(comparatively  Free)  Virginia  voted 


for  the  White  Bads,  with  some 
from  the  East ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  majority  represented  402,631 
of  Free  Population,  and  the  minoritj 
but  280,000.  But  the  minority  was 
strong  in  intellect,  in  numbers,  and 
in  resolution,  and  it  fought  desperate- 
ly through  weeks  of  earnest  debate 
and  skillM  maneuvering.  President 
Monroe,  in  December,  resigned  the 
chair,  and  his  seat,  and  bis  constit- 
uents offered  the  latter  to  General  R 
B.  Taylor  aforesaid,  who  declined, 
when  it  was  given  to  a  Ifr.  Osborne. 
Finally,  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Upshur 
(afterward  Secretaiy  of  State)  was  so 
amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gbrdon, 
as  to  prescribe,  arbitrarily,  that  tlm^ 
teen  Senators  diould  be  apportioned 
to  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge, 
and  nineteen  to  those  east  of  it,  ivith 
a  corresponding  allotment  of  Dele- 
gates in  four  parcels  to  the  various 
natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
was  carried  by  66  Yeas  to  41  Nays— 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  apportion- 
ment be  based  on  Federal  numben, 
and  that  for  the  House  on  the  White 
population,  having  first  been  voted 
down— 48  to  48.  So  the  effort  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  relatively  non- 
slaveholding  sections  of  Virginia,  to 
wrest  political  power  from  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  tide-water 
coimties,  was  defeated,  despite  the 
sanguine  promise  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  Old  Dominion  sunk  again  into 
the    arms    of    the    negro-breeders.' 


•Norember  16th. 

'  Hezekiah  NQea,  in  his  WeekLy  Register  of  Oo- 
tober  31,  1829,  thus  fordb^  depicted  the  mo- 
mentouB  issues  for  Yirginia  and  the  country, 
then  hinging  on  the  struggle  in  Richmond: 

"Virginia  Oonvbntion. — The  committees 
having  chiefly  reported,  'the  tug  of  war*  between 
the  'old  lights*  and  the  new  has  commenced ;  and 
the  question  is  to  be  settled  whether  trees  and 
stones,  and  arbitrary  diriaions  of  land,  with 


almost  as  senseless  herds  of  black  slaves,  or  the 
free,  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  State,  shall 
have  political  power.  Very  important  events 
will  (^ow  out  of  this  convention,  and  their  effect 
wiU  not  be  confined  to  YirginuL  We  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  free  white  population  of  the 
State  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  representa* 
tion  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature— 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  popular  without  it ;  but  per- 
haps the  Senate  mav  be  apportioned  according 
to  *  federal  nTimbers,'  hi  which  three-fifths  of  the 
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Some  years  later  (in  1831-2),  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  slave  insurrection  in 
Southampton  conntj,  known  as  Kat. 
Turner's,  her  people  were  aroused  to 
a  fresh  and  vivid  conception  of  the 
perils  and  evils  of  Slavery,  and  her 
Legislatorej  for  a  time,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  inaugurating  a  system  of 
Gradual  Emancipation ;  but  the  im- 
pulse was  finally,  though  with  drflS- 
culty,  overborne.  Several  who  have 
since  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Rebellion — among  them  Jas. 
C.  Faulkner,  late  Minister  to  Eng- 
land— at  that  time  spoke  earnestly 
and  forcibly  for  Emancipation,  as  an 
imperative  necessity.  And  this  is 
noteworthy  as  the  last  serious  effort 
by  the  politicians  of  any  Slave  State® 
to  lid  her  of  the  giant  curse,  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Slaveholders'  Be- 
bellion. 


Benjjdon  Litndt  deserves  the  high 
honor  of  ranking  as  the  pioneer  of 
durect  and  distinctive  Anti-Slavery 


in  America.  Many  who  lived  before 
and  cotemporary  with  him  were  Ab- 
olitionists :  but  he  was  the  first  of  our 
coimtrymen  who  devoted  his  life  and 
all  his  powers  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  the  slave.  Bom  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  January  4,  1789,  of 
Quaker  parents,  whose  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  lived  and  died 
in  this  country,  he  injured  himself, 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  by  excessive 
labor  on  his  father's  farm,  incurring 
thereby  a  partial  loss  of  hearing,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Slight  in 
frame  and  below  the  common  hight, 
unassuming  in  manner  and  gentle  in 
spirit,  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  Emanci- 
pation neither  wealth,  nor  eloquence, 
nor  lofty  abilities,  for  he  had  them 
not;  but  his  courage,  perseverance, 
and  devotion  were  unsurpassed ;  and 
these  combined  to  render  him  a  for- 
midable, though  disregarded  if  not 
despised,  antagonist  to  our  national 
crime.  Leaving  his  father's  farm  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wandered 


staves  are  counted.  If  the  latter  may  stand  as 
a  peace-offering  to  the  departing  power  of  the 
old  lights,  we  would  let  them  haye  it — ^in  a  few 
years,  under  a  liberal  Constitution,  the  free  pop- 
ujation  of  middle  and  western  Virginia  will  be 
BO  increased,  that  the  power  In  the  Senate,  de- 
riyed  firom  slaves,  will  not  be  injuriously  felt. 
And  then  will  the  iactidansj  who  have  kept  Vir- 
ginia back  half  a  century,  compared  with  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  practical  men — ^then  will  roads  and  ca- 
nals be  made,  domestic  manufactures  encour- 
aged, and  a  free  and  virtuous  and  laborious  peo- 
ple give  wealth  and  power  and  security  to  the 
commonwealth — the  *  old  families,'  as  they  are 
caOed— persons  much  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  old  nobility  of  IVance,  imbecile  and  incor- 
rigible— pass  away,  and  a  healthful  and  happy, 
b^  and  intelligent  middle  class  rise  up  to 
sweeten  and  invigorate  society,  by  rendering 
labor  honorable;  and  Richmond  will  not  any 
longer  be  all  Virginia,  as  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman used  to  proclaim,  in  matters  of  politics 
or  policy.  The  moral  effects  of  these  things  over 
the  slave  population  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent States,  are  hardly  to  be  calcidated.  The 
presence  of  numerous  slaves  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  a  numerous  free  population ;  and  it 
is  shown  that  the  labor  of  the  latter,  in  all  the 


important  operations  of  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
except  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco^ 
and  rice  (as  at  present  carried  on),  is  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best  And  in  truth,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  straining  the  facts  too  far,  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  greatest  question  before  the 
"Virginia  convention  is,  the  perpetual  duration 
of  negro  slavery,  or  the  increase  of  a  generous 
and  free  white  population." 

•  In  1849,  when  Kentucky  revised  her  State 
Constitution,  Henry  Olay  formally  renewed  the 
appeal  in  favor  of  Gradual  Emancipation,  which 
he  had  made,  when  a  very  young  man,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  organization  as  a  State;  but  the 
response  from  the  people  was  feeble  and  ineffect- 
ive. Delaware  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
rid  herself  of  Slavery  by  legislation;  but  parti- 
san Democracy  has  uniformly  opposed  and  de- 
feated every  movement  looking  to  this  end.  She, 
though  slaveholding,  has  for  sixty  years  or  more 
been  truly,  emphatically,  a  Border  State.  Sla- 
very has  only  been  kept  so  long  alive  within  her 
Hmits  for  the  benefit,  and  by  the  strenuous 
efforts,  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  now  evi- 
dently near  its  end. 
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westward  to  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
where,  during  the  next  four  years, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler, 
and  gained  an  insight  into  the  cruel- 
ties and  villainies  of  slaveholding — 
Wheeling  being  at  that  time  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  n^ro-traders  and 
their  prey  on  their  route  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  he  made  Wheeling 
his  home,  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  whither  he 
returned  after  learning  his  trade, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  married  a  young  wo- 
man of  like  spirit  to  his  own.  He 
then,  after  a  long  visit  to  his  father 
in  New  Jersey,  settled  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  near  Wheeling,  and 
opened  a  shop,  by  which  in  four 
years  he  made  about  three  thousand 
dollars  above  his  expenses,  and,  with 
a  loving  wife  and  two  children,  was 
as  happy  and  contented  with  his  lot 
as  any  man  need  be. 

But  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  his  experiences  of  Slavery 
in  Wheeling  could  not  be  shaken  off 
nor  resisted.  In  the  year  1815,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  organized 
an  anti-Slavery  association  known 
as  the  "Union  Humane  Society," 
whereof  the  first  meeting  was  held 
at  his  own  house,  and  consisted  of 
but  five  or  six  persons.  Within  a  few 
months,  its  numbers  were  swelled  to 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  included 
the  best  and  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Belmont  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. Lundy  wrote  an  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropists on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
which  was  first  printed  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1816,  being  his  twenty-sev- 
enth birthday.  Short  and  simple  as 
it  was,  it  contained  the  germ  of  the 
entire   anti-Slavery  movement.     A 


weekly  journal  entitled  The  PhUan- 
ihrojnst  was  soon  after  started  at 
Mount  Pleasant  by  Charles  Osborne; 
and  Limdy,  at  the  editor's  invitation, 
contributed  to  its  columns,  mainly  by 
selections.  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
urged  by  Osborne  to  join  him  hx  the 
newspaper  enterprise,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  do  so,  removing  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  Meantime,  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  St.  Louis  in  a  flat-boat  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  of  saddlery.  Arriv- 
ing at  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
when  the  whole  region  was  convulsed 
by  the  Missouri  Question,  he  was 
impelled  to  write  on  the  side  there 
unpopular  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
His  speculation  proved  unfortunate 
— ^the  whole  West,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  country,  being  then  involved 
in  a  commercial  convulsion,  with 
trade  stagnant  and  almost  every  one 
bankrupt.  He  returned  to  his  home 
on  foot  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
having  been  absent  nearly  two  years, 
and  lost  all  he  was  worth. 

Meantime,  Osborne,  tired  of  his 
thankless  and  profitless  vocation,  had 
sold  out  his  establishment,  and  it  had 
been  removed  to  Jonesborough,  Ten- 
nessee, where  his  newspaper  took  the 
title  of  The  EinaivsipaioT.  Lundy 
removed,  as  he  had  purposed,  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  there  started, 
in  January,  1821,  a  monthly  entitled 
The  Oeniua  of  Universal  Emanoir 
jHitiofi.  He  commenced  it  with  six 
subscribers ;  himself  ignorant  of  print- 
ing and  without  materials;  having 
his  work  done  at  Steubenville,  twenty 
miles  distant;  traveling  thither  fre- 
quently on  foot,  and  returning  vrith 
his  edition  on  his  back.  Four  months 
later,  he  had  a  very  considerable  sub- 
scription list.  About  this  time,  Elihu 
Embree,  who  had  started  The  £mafh 
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eipaior  in  TennesBee,  died,  and  Lnndy 
was  nrged  to  go  thither,  nnite  the 
two  journals,  and  print  them  himself 
from  the  materials  of  The  Emandpor 
tor.  He  consented,  and  made  the 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles,  one- 
half  on  foot  and  the  rest  by  water. 
At  Jonesborough,  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing,  and  was  soon  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper  beside  The  Genvus^ 
and  a  monthly  agricultural  work.  He 
removed  his  femily  a  few  months  later, 
and  East  Tennessee  was  thencefor- 
ward his  home  for  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  The  Genius  of  Univer- 
wH  Em^vncipation  was  the  only  distinc- 
tively and  exclusively  anti-Slavery  pe- 
riodical issued  in  the  United  States, 
constantly  increasing  in  circulation 
and  influence.  And,  though  often 
threatened  with  personal  assault,  and 
once  shut  up  in  a  private  room  with 
two  ruffians,  who  undertook  to  bully 
him  into  some  concession  by  a  flour- 
ish of  deadly  weapons,  he  was  at  no 
time  subjected  to  mob  violence  or 
l^al  prosecution. 

In  the  winter  of  1&28-4,  the  first 
American  Convention  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  Lundy  made  the  journey 
of  six  hundred  miles  and  back  on 
purpose  to  attend  it.  During  his 
tour,  he  decided  on  transferring  his 
establishment  to  Baltimore ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1824,  knapsack  on 
shoulder,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  that 
dty.  On  the  way,  he  delivered,  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  his  first 
public  address  against  Slavery.  He 
spoke  in  a  beautiful  grove,  near  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  that  place, 
directly  after  divine  worship ;  and  the 
audience  were  so  well  satisfied  that 
they  invited  him  to  speak  again,  in 
their  place  of  worship.  Before  this 
8 


second  meeting  adjourned,  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  was  formed ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  hold  fifteen  or  twenty 
similar  meetings  at  other  places  with- 
in that  State.  In  one  instance,  he 
spoke  at  a  house-riasing ;  in  another, 
at  a  militia  muster.  Here  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  of  fourteen  members 
was  thereupon  formed,  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  militia  company  for  its 
President.  One  of  his  meetings  was 
held  at  Kaleigh,  the  capital.  Before 
he  had  left  the  State,  he  had  organ- 
ized twelve  or  fourteen  Abolition  So- 
cieties. He  continued  his  journey 
through  Yirginia,  holding  sever^ 
meetings,  and  organizing  societies — 
of  course,  not  very  numerous,  nor 
composed  of  the  most  infiuential  per^ 
sons.  It  is  probable  that  his  QuaJcer 
brethren  supplied  him  with  introduc- 
tions from  place  to  place,  and  that 
his  meetings  were  held  at  the  points 
where  violent  opposition  wba  least 
likely  to  be  offered. 

He  reached  Baltimore  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  issued  on  the  10th 
No.  1  of  Volume  IV.  of  the  «  Ge- 
nius," which  continued  to  be  well  sup- 
ported, though  receiving  little  encou- 
ragement from  Baltimore  itself.  A 
year  afterward,  it  began  to  be  issued 
weekly. 

Lundy  visited  Hayti  in  the  latter 
part  of  1825,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements there  for  the  reception  of 
a  number  of  slaves,  whose  masters 
were  willing  to  emancipate  them  on 
condition  of  their  removal  from  the 
country — m.  fact,  were  not  allowed, 
by  the  laws  of  their  respective  States, 
to  free  them  otherwise.  Being  de- 
tained longer  than  he  had  expected, 
he  was  met,  on  his  return  to  Balti- 
more, with  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  aftier  giving  birth  to  twins,  and 
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hastened  to  his  dwelling  to  find  it  en- 
tirely deserted,  his  five  children  hav- 
ing been  distributed  among  his 
friends.  In  that  hoar  of  intense  af- 
fliction, he  renewed  his  solemn  vow 
to  devote  his  entire  eneigies  to  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  and  to  efforts  de- 
signed to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a 
sense  6f  their  responsibility  and  their 
danger.  In  1828,  he  traveled  east- 
ward, lecturing  and  soliciting  sub- 
scribers to  his  "Genius,"  and  calling, 
in  New  York,  on  Arthur  Tappan, 
William  Goodell,  and  other  anti- 
Slavery  men.  At  Boston,  he  could 
hear  of  no  Abolitionists,  but  made 
the  acquaintance,  at  his  boarding- 
house,  of  WiLUAH  Lloyd  Gabbisok, 
a  fellow-boarder,  whose  attention  had 
not  previously  been  drawn  to  the 
Slavery  question,  but  who  readily 
embraced  his  views.  He  visited  suc- 
cessively most  of  the  clergymen  of 
Boston,  and  induced  eight  of  them, 
belonging  to  various  sects,  to  meet 
him.  All  of  them,  on  explanation, 
approved  his  labors,  and  subscribed 
for  his  periodical ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  they  aided  him  to  hold 
an  anti-Slavery  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  several  clergymen  expressed 
a  general  concurrence  in  his  views. 
He  extended  his  journey  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  lecturing 
where  he  could,  and  obtaining  some 
encouragement.  He  spoke  also  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and, 
on  his  homeward  route,  traversed  the 
State  of  New    York,  speaking    at 


Poughkeepsie,  Albany,'  Lockport, 
Utica,  and  Buffalo,  reaching  Balti- 
more late  in  October. 

Lundy  made  at  least  one  other 
visit  to  Hayti,  to  colonize  emancipat- 
ed slaves ;  was  beaten  nearly  to  death 
in  Baltimore  by  a  slave-trader,  ou 
whose  conduct  he  had  commented  in 
terms  which  seemed  disrespectftil  to 
the  profession ;  was  flattered  by  the 
judge's  assurance,  when  the  trader 
came  to  be  tried  for  the  assault,  that 
^^  he  [L.]  had  got  nothing  more  than 
he  deserved ;"  and  he  made  two  long 
journeys  through  Texas,  to  the  Mexi- 
can departments  across  the  Kio 
Grande,  in  quest  of  a  suitable  lo- 
cation on  which  to  plant  a  colony 
of  freed  blacks  from  the  United 
States,  but  without  success.  He 
traveled  in  good  part  on  foot,  ob- 
serving the  strictest  economy,  and 
supporting  himself  by  working  at 
saddlery  and  harness-mending,  from 
place  to  place,  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. Meantime,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  remove  his  paper  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington ;  and  final- 
ly (in  1836),  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  entitled  Th^  NcUumcJ,  In- 
quvrer^  and  at  last  merged  into  The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  His  colo- 
nizing enterprise  took  him  to  Mon- 
clova,  Comargo,  Monterey,  Matamo- 
ras,  and  Victoria,  in  Mexico,  and  con- 
sumed the  better  part  of  several 
years,  closing  in  1835.  He  also  made 
a  visit  -to  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
of  fugitives  from  American  Slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their 
inhabitants.     On  the  17th  of  May, 


•  Lundy'B  brief  journal  of  this  tour  has  been 
preserred;  and,  next  to  an  entry  running — '*0n 
the  26th  I  am^ed  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  after 
9  o^dock  in  the  evening,  and  called  at  three 
tavems  before  I  oould  get  lodgings  or  polite 
treatment" — ^we  find  the  following: 


^^SeptemJber  %ik — At  Albany,  I  made  some  ac- 
quaintances. Fhikmthropiats  are  the  aknoeat  crea- 
tures breathing.  They  think  forty  Utms  be/ore  fhey 
act.'' 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  little  Quaker 
was  a  *  fanatic* 
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1888,' at  the  burmng  by  a  mob  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall — built  by  Aboli- 
tionists, because  they  could  be  heard 
in  no  other — ^his  little  property,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  papers,  books, 
dothes,  etc.,  which  had  been  collected 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  that  Hall, 
with  a  view  to  his  migration  west- 
ward, was  totally  destroyed.  InJtdy, 
he  started  for  Illinois,  where  his  chil- 
dren then  resided,  and  reached  them 
in  the  September  following.  He 
planted  himself  at  Lowell,  La  Salle 
eotmty,  gathered  his  offspring  about 
him,  purchased  a  printiag-office,  and 
renewed  the  issues  of  his  "  Genius." 
But  in  August,  1839,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  prevailing  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  heroic, 
devoted,  unselfish,  courageous  lives, 
that  has  ever  been  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent.'^ 


William  Lloyd  Gakrison,  bom  in 
obficarity  and  indigence,  at  Newbury- 
port^  Massachusetts,  in  1805,  and 
educated  a  printer,  a^^  having  tried 
his  boyish  hand  at  shoe-making,  wood- 
Bawing,  and  cabinet-making,  Btarted 
The  Free  Preas^  in  his  native  pl^ce, 
directly  upon  attaining  his  majority ; 
but  Newburyport  was  even  then  a 
dow  old  town,  and  Ms  enterprise  soon 
proved  unsuccessM.  He  migrated 
to  Boston,  worked  a  few  months  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  then  be- 
came editor  of  ITie  National  PhUanr 
thrapistj  an  organ  of  the  Temperance 
movement.  He  left  this  early  in  1828, 
to  become  editor,  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, of  The  Journal  of  the  TimeSj  a 
"National  Kepublican"  gazette,  and 
about  the  ablest  and  most  interesting 


newspaper  ever  issued  in  that  State. 
Though  earnestly  devoted  to  the  re- 
election of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
President,  it  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
other  Reform  projects,  and  promoted 
the  extensive  circulation  and  signa- 
ture of  memorials  to  Congress,  urging 
thiB  banishment  of  Slavery  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  its  pa- 
tronage was  unequal  to  its  merits; 
and,  Mr.  Adams  having  been  defeat- 
ed, its  publication  was  soon  afterward 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Gsurrison  was,  about  this  time, 
visited  by  Lundy,  and  induced  to 
join  him  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Geni/ae  at  Baltimore,  whither  he  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  the  Autumn 
of  1829.  Lundy  had  been  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Adams ;  and,  under  his 
auspices,  a  single  Emancipation  can- 
didate for  the  Legislatm*e  had  been 
repeatedly  presented  in  Baltimore, 
receiving,  at  one  election,  more  than 
nine  hundred  votes.  Garrison,  in 
his  first  issue,  insisted  on  inunediate 
and  unconditional  Emancipation  as 
the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master,  and  disclaimed  all  tem- 
porizing, all  make-shift»,  all  com- 
promises, condemning  Colonization, 
and  everything  else  that  involved 
or  implied  affiliation  or  sympathy 
with  slaveholders.  Having,  at 
length,  denounced  the  coastwise 
slave-trade  between  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  as  "  domestic  piracy," 
and  stigmatized  by  pame  certain 
Baltimoreans  concerned  therein,  he 
was  indicted  for  "  a  gross  and  mali- 
cious libel"  on  those  worthies,  con- 
victed, sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollars' 
fine  and  costs,  and,  in  default  there- 
of committed  to  jaiL    A  judgment 


i«  Condensed  fh)b  the  "  Life  of  Beigamin  Lundy,"  by  Thomas  Earle. 
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in  behalf  of  one  of  these  aggrieved 
persons  of  $1,000  and  costs  was  like- 
wise obtained  against  him  on  a  civil 
suit,  but  never  enforced.  He  remain- 
ed forty-nine  days  in  prison,  during 
which  his  case  excited  much  sympa- 
thy, a  protest  against  his  incarcerar 
tion  having  been  issued  by  the  Manu- 
mission Society  of  Nortti  Carolina. 
At  length,  the  fine  and  costs  were 
paid  by  Arthur  Tappan,  then  a 
wealthy  and  generous  New  York 
merchant,  who  anticipated,  by  a  few 
days,  a  similar  act  meditated  by  Hen- 
ry Clay.  Separating  himself  from 
Lundy  and  Ttie  GeniWy  Mr.  Garri- 
son now  proposed  the  publication  of 
an  anti-Slavery  organ  in  Washington 
City;  but,  after  traveling  and  lec- 
turing through  the  great  cities,  and 
being  prevented  by  violence  from 
speaking  in  Baltimore,  he  concluded 
to  issue  his  journal  from  Boston  in- 
stead of  Washington;  and  the  first 
number  of  The  Liberator  appeared 
accordingly  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1838.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  as 
thorough-going  as  its  editor ;  and  its 
motto — ^^  Our  Country  is  the  World 
— Our  Countrymen  are  all  Mankind" 
— ^truly  denoted  its  character  and 
spirit.  "No  Union  with  slaveholders" 


was  adopted  as  a  principle  some 
years  later ;  as  was  the  doctrine  that 
"The  [Federal]  Constitution  ia  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  heU."  To  wage  against 
Slavery  an  uncompromising,  unre- 
lenting war,  asking  no  quarter  and 
giving  none — ^to  regard  and  proclaim 
the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of 
every  innocent  human  being  as  info- 
rior  or  subordinate  to  those  of  no 
other,  and  to  repudiate  all  creeds,  all 
alleged  revelations,  rituals,  constitn- 
tions,  governments,  parties,  politics, 
that  reject,  defy,  or  ignore  this  fun- 
damental truth — such  is  and  has  been 
the  distinctive  idea  of  the  numerical- 
ly small,  but  able  and  thoroughly 
earnest  class,  known  as  "  Garrisoni- 
ans."  "  They  for  many  years  gener- 
ally declined,  and  some  of  them  still 
decline,  to  vote,  deeming  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  parties  so  profoxmdly 
corrupted  by  Slavery,  that  no  one 
could  do  so  without  dereliction  from 
principle  and  moral  defilement.  And, 
though  the  formal  and  definitive  sep- 
aration did  not  take  place  till  1889, 
the  alienation  between  the  Garrisoni- 
ans  and  the  larger  number  of  Anti- 
Slavery  men  had  long  been  decided 
and  irremediable.    A  very  few  years, 


"  <<  The  broadest  and  most  far-sighted  intellect 
is  utterly  unable  to  see  the  ultiinate  oonsequen- 
oee  of  anj  great  social  change.  Ask  yourself, 
on  all  such  occasions,  if  there  be  any  element  of 
right  or  wrong  in  the  question,  any  principle  of 
dear,  natural  justice,  that  turns  the  scale.  If 
so,  take  your  part  with  the  perfect  and  abstract 
right,  and  trast  God  to  see  that  it  shall  prove 
the  expedient."— WemfeB  PkOlip^a  Speeches  and 
Lechtresj  p.  18. 

"The  time  has  been  when  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  reformer  to  show  cause  why  he  oflfered  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world.  But,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  many  reforms  which  have  been 
advocated,  and  which  have  more  or  less  succeed- 
ed, one  after  another — ^freedom  of  the  lower 
dasses,  freedom  of  food,  freedom  of  the  press, 
fireedom  of  thought,  reform  in  penal  legislation, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters — it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  proved  condusively,  that  gorem- 


ment  commenced  in  usurpation  and  oppression; 
that  liberty  and  civilization,  at  present,  are  noth- 
ing else  than  the  fragments  of  rights  which  Uie 
scaffold  and  the  stake  have  wrung  from  the 
strong  hands  of  the  usurpers.  Every  step  of 
progress  the  world  has  made  has  been  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake.  It 
would  hardly  be  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
great  truths  relating  to  society  and  government 
have  been  first  heard  in  the  solemn  protests  of 
martyred  patriotism,  or  the  loud  cries  of  crushed 
and  starving  labor.  The  law  has  been  always 
wrong." — IbicLf  p.  li. 

"An  intelligent  democraoy  says  of  Slavery  as 
of  a  church,  *  This  is  justice  and  that  iniquity.' 
The  track  of  Gk>d's  thunderbolt  is  a  straight  line 
fh>m  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Church  or  State 
that  cannot  stand  it|  must  get  out  of  the  way.'* — 
Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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dating  from  1882-3,  when  the  New 
England  and  the  American  Anti- 
Slayery  SodetieB  were  formed  re- 
spediveijy  BufBiced  to  s^regate  the 
American  opponents  of  Slavery  into 
£>ar  general  divisions,  as  follows : 

1.  The  ^'  Gkrrisonians"  aforesaid. 

2.  The  members  of  the  ^^  Liberty 
party,"  "  who,  regarding  the  Federal 
Gonstitation  aa  essentially  anti-Slave- 
ly,  swore  with  good  conscience  to 
nphold  it,  and  supported  only  can- 
didates who  were  distinctively,  deter- 
minedly, pre-eminently,  champiops  of 
"Liberty  for  alL" 

3.  Yarions  small  sects  and  parties, 
which  occupied  a  middle  groxmd  be- 
tween the  above  positions ;  some  of 
the  sects  agreeing  with  the  latter  in 
interpreting  and  revering  the  Bible 
as  consistently  anti-Slavery,  while  re- 
fusing, with  die  former,  to  vote. 

4  A  large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing class  who,  though  decidedly  anti- 


Slavery,  refused  either  to  withhold 
their  votes,  or  to  throw  them  away 
on  candidates  whose  election  was  im- 
possible, but  persisted  in  voting,  at 
nearly  every  election,  so  as  to  effect 
good  and  prevent  evil  to  the  extent 
of  their  power. 

An  artful  and  persistent  ignoring 
of  all  distinction  between  these  class- 
es, and  thus  covering  Abolitionists  in- 
discriminately with  odium,  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  loig  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  their  com- 
mon foes.  Thousands,  whose  con- 
sciences and  hearts  would  naturaUy 
have  drawn  them  to  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  were  repelled  by 
vociferous  representations  that  to  do 
so  would  identify  them  with  the  "  dis- 
union" of  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
"  radicalism"  of  Henry  C.  Wright, 
and  the  "infidelity"  of  Pillsbury, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Garrison* 


X. 


THE   CHUKOHES  AND   SLAVEET. 


We  have  seen  that  the  Revolution- 
ary era  and  the  Kevolutionary  spirit 
of  our  country  were  profoundly  hos- 
tile to  Slavery,  and  that  they  were 
not  content  with  mere  protests 
against  an  evil  which  positive  efforts, 
determined  acts,  were  required  to 
remove.     Before  the  Revolution,  in- 


deed, a  religious  opposition  to  Slave- 
ry, whereof  the  society  of  Christian 
Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  pio- 
neers, had  been  developed  both  in 
the  mother  coimtry  and  in  her  colo- 
nies. George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker, 
bore  earnest  testimony,  so  early  as 
1671,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 


n  Sundry  differenoes  respecting  "Woman^s 
Bights*^ — whereof  the  Garrisonians  were  stanch 
ttserters — and  other  incidental  questions,  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  rupture  hetween 
the  Garriaonians  and  the  political  Aholitionista, 
vfaereby  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Societj  was 
OQOTulsed  by  the  secesBian  of  the  latter  in  1840; 


but  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  rupture  were 
deeper  than  these.  As  a  body,  the  Gkirrisonians 
were  regarded  as  radical  in  politics  and  heterodox 
in  theology ;  and  the  more  Orthodox,  oonaer?a> 
live,  and  especially  the  clerical  Abolitionists,  in« 
creasingly  disliked  the  odium  incited  by  the 
sweeping  utterances  of  the  Garrisoaian  leadara 
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Barbadoea,  against  the  prevaleiit  cm- 
eity  and  inhumanity  with  which  ne- 
gro slaves  were  then  treated  in  that 
island,  and  ni^ed  their  gradual  eman- 
cipation. His  letter  implies  that  some 
ofhis  disciples  were  slaveholders.  Yet 
it  was  not  till  1727  that  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  whole  society  in  Lon- 
don declared  "  the  importing  of  ne- 
groes from  their  native  country  and 
relations,  by  Friends,  not  a  oomnfiendr 
<Me  or  allowable  practice."  Nearly 
thirty  years  before,  th%  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  (1696)  took  a 
step  in  advance  of  this,  admonishing 
their  members  to  be  careful  not  to 
encourage  the  hrmging  in  of  any 
more  negroes^  aud  that  those  who 
h/we  negroes  be  carefrd  of  them, 
bring  them  to  meeting,  etc.,  etc.  It 
thus  appears  that  Quakers,  like  other 
Christians,  were  then  not  only  slave- 
holders, but  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
Trade.  In  1754,  the  American  Quar 
kers  had  advanced  to  the  point  of 
publicly  recommending  their  socie- 
ties to  ^^  advise  and  deal  with  such  as 
engage  in"  the  Slave-Trade.  Again : 
slaveholding  Quakers  were  urged — 
not  to  emancipate  their  slaves — ^but 
to  care  for  their  morals,  and  treat 
them  humanely.  The  British  Qua- 
kers came  up  to  this  mark  in  1758 — 
four  years  later;  and  more  decidedly 
in  1761  and  1763.  In  1774,  the  Phil- 
adelphia  meeting  directed  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  slave- 
trading  be  "disowned ;"  and  in  1776 
took  the  decisive  and  final  step  by  di- 
recting "  that  the  owners  of  slaves,  who 
refused  to  execute  the  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom, 
be  disowned  likewise."  This  blow 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  In  1781, 
but  "one  case"  requiring  discipline 


under  this  head  was  reported ;  and 
in  1788,  it  duly  appeared  that  there 
were  no  slaves  owned  by  its  mem- 
bers.^ The  coincidence  of  these  later 
dates  with  the  origin,  progress,  and 
close  of  our  Bevolutionary  stru^le, 
is  noteworthy.  The  New  York  and 
Bhode  Island  yearly  meetings  passed 
almost  simultaneously  through  the 
same  stages  to  like  results;  that  of 
Yirginia  pursued  a  like  course ;  but, 
meetiDg  greater  obstacles,  was  longer 
in  overcoming  them.  It  discouraged 
thejpt^r^^Ao^in^  of  slaves  in  1766;  ur- 
gently recommended  manumission  in 
1778;  yet,  so  late  as  1787,  its  annual 
reports  stated  that  some  members  still 
held  slaves.  But  it  is  understood  that 
Slavery  and  Quakerism,  throughout 
the  South,  had  very  little  communion 
or  sympathy  after  the  Eevolution, 
and  were  gradually  and  finally  di- 
vorced so  early  as  1800.  Hence,  as 
Slavery  grew  stronger  and  more  in- 
tolerant there,  Quakerism  gradually 
faded  out ;  so  that  its  adherents  were 
probably  fewer  in  that  section  in 
1860  than  they  had  been  eighty  years 
before. 

Of  other  religious  denominations, 
none  of  the  more  important  and  popu- 
lar, which  date  back  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  colonial  history,  can 
show  even  so  fair  a  record  as  the 
above.  By  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  generally, 
Slaveholding  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  yet,  considered  inconsistent  with 
piety,  and  a  blameless,  exemplary, 
Christian  life.  Individuals  in  these, 
as  in  other  commimions,  have  con- 
spicuously condemned  and  earnestly 
opposed  Human  Slavery;  but  the 
general  influence  of  these  churches  in 
our  country,  and  especially  of  their 


1  darkson's  History. 
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liierarchieB,  has  been  adyerse  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  every  inno- 
cent man's  right  to  his  own  limbs  and 
BinewB,  and  to  sell  or  employ  his  own 
labor  as  to  himself  shall  seem  best. 

The  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  kindred  "Orthodox" 
denominations,  have  no  veiy  consist- 
ent or  Imninons  record  on  this  sub- 
ject Thus,  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did,  at  its  session  in 
1794 — ^long  before  its  division  into 
"Old  School"  and  "New  School"— 
adopt  a  note  to  one  of  the  questions 
in  its  longer  Catechism,  wherein,  ex- 
pounding and  applying  the  Eighth 
Commandment,  it  aflSrmed  that  the 
Biblical    condenmation    of    ^^mcm- 

"  comprehends  all  who  are  oonoemed  in 
hrmging  any  of  the  human  race  into  Slavery, 
0r  retaining  them  therein.  Stealers  of  men 
are  those  who  hring  off  slaves  or  freemen, 
and  keep,  mII,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a 
freeman,  says  Grotins,  is  the  highest  kind 
of  theft,''  etc.,  etc. 

But  this  note  was  directed  to  be 
erased  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly  of 
1816,  in  a  resolve  which  characterizes 
Slavery  as  a  "mournful  evil,"  but 
does  not  direct  that  the  churches  be 
puiged  of  it.  In  1818,  a  fresh  As- 
sembly adopted  an  "Expression  of 
Views,''  wherein  Slavery  is  reprobat- 
ed as  a 

*' gross  violation  of  the  most  precions  and 
sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  God,  which  requires 
OS  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  priu- 
ciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  ei^ioin 
that  *"  all  £hings  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  dso  to  them.' " 

But,  instead  of  requiring  its  mem- 
bers to  clear  themselves,  and  keep 
dear,  of  slaveholding,  the  Assembly 
exhorted  them  to  ^^  continue  and  in- 
crease their  exertions  to  effect  a  total 
abolition  of  Slavery,  with  no  greaier 


dday  iJum  a  regard  for  the  jmiUo 
weifwre  demands!^  and  recommend- 
ed that,  if  ^^a  Christian  professor 
shall  sell  a  slave,  who  is  also  in  comr 
munion  with  our  GhurcK^ — said  slave 
not  being  a  consenting  party  to  the 
sale — ^the  seller  be  "  suspended  till  he 
shall  repent  and  make  reparation!" 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  with 
few  and  spasmodic  exceptions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  thenceforth  was 
found  apologizing  for  Slavery,  and 
censuring  its  determined  assailantB 
far  oftener  than  doing  or  devising 
anything  to  hasten  that  ^^  total  aboli- 
tion," which  it  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced a  requirement  of  Christian- 
ity. And,  though  the  Synod  of  Ken* 
tucky,  in  1885,  adopted  a  report  on 
Slavery,  which  condemned  slave- 
holding  broadly  and  thoroughly,  and 
reprobated  the  domestic  slave-trade 
as  revolting,  even  horrible,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  same  report  admits  that 
"  those  who  hold  to  our  commimioni 
are  involved  in  it;"  and  no  action 
was  taken  whereby  they  should  be 
required  to  choose  between  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  persist- 
ence in  buying,  holding,  and  selling 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  slaves. 
Nor  did  the  division  of  this  Church, 
which  occurred  not  long  afterward, 
work  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect. A  majority  of  the  slaveholding 
members,  doubtless,  adhered  to  the 
"Old  School;"  but  the  "New 
School"  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
slaveholding  a  bar  to  its  conununion. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  Presbyteries 
having  done  so,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1848  censured  their  action,  and 
required  that  it  be  rescinded.  And 
though,  in  1846,  the  next  General 
Assembly  reiterated,  in  substance, 
the  broad  condemnation  of  Slavery 
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oontained  in  the  Ezpreesion  of  YiewB 
in  1818,  and  in  1849  proclaimed  that 

*'  there  has  been  no  information  before  this 
Aflsemblj  to  prove  that  the  members  of  our 
Chnrch,  in  the  Slave  States,  are  not  doing 
all  they  can  (situated  as  they  are,  in  the 
providence  of  Gk>d)  to  bring  about  the  pos- 
session and  eigojment  of  liberty  hj  the  en- 
daved,^^ 

it  ia  aa  certain  as  that  ^^  fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips,"  that  slayes  con- 
tinned  to  be  bought,  held,  and  sold 
by  members  of  the  "  New,"  as  well 
as  of  the  "Old  School"  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that,  while  Abolitionists 
were  subject  to  continued  and  un- 
sparing denunciation  in  the  common 
as  well  as  the  special  organs  and 
utterances  of  these  rival  sects,  slave- 
holders often  filled  the  highest  seats 
in  their  refs^ctive  synagogues,  and 
Slavery  regarded  their  aimless  denun- 
ciations and  practical  tolerance  with 
serene  complacency. 

With  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
— two  very  numerous  and  important 
denominations — the  case  was  some- 
what different.  Each  of  these 
churches  was  originally  anti-Slavery. 
The  Methodists,  in  tihe  infancy  of 
their  communion,  were  gathered 
mainly  from  among  the  poor  and 
despised  classes,  and  had  much  more 
affiliation  with  slaves  than  with  their 
masters.  Their  discipline  could  Mdth 
great  difficulty  be  reconciled  with 
daveholding  by  their  laity,  while  it 
decidedly  could  fiot  be  made  to  per- 
mit slaveholding  on  the  part  of  tibeir 
Bishops ;  and  this  impelled  the  seces- 
sion, some  twenty  years  since,  of  the 
"  Methodist  Church  South,"  carrying 
off  most,  but  not  aU,  of  the  churches 
located  in  the  Slave  States.  The 
Gkneral  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati  in  1886    solemnly  disclaimed 


^  any  right,  wish,  or  intention,  to  in> 
terfere  wiiii  the  civil  and  political 
relation  between  master  and  slave,  as 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union,"  condemned  two  minis- 
ters who  had  delivered  Abolition  lec- 
tures, and  declared  the  opponents 
of  Abolition  ^^  true  friends  to  the 
Church,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
and  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Coun- 
tiy." 

The  Baptists  of  Virginia,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1789,  upon  a  refer^ice 
fi*om  the  session  of  the  preceding 
year,  on  motion  of  Elder  John  Le- 
land, 

^^Setohedy  That  Slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
privation of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  incon- 
sistent with  republican  government;  and 
therefore  we  recommend  it  to  onr  brethren 
to  make  use  of  every  measure  to  extirpate 
this  horrid  evil  from  the  land ;  and  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  our  honorable  Legislature 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  the 
great  jubilee,  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  good  policy.^' 

But  no  sinular  declaration  has 
been  made  by  any  Southern  Baptist 
State  Convention  since  field-hands 
rose  to  $1,000  each,  and  black  in- 
fants, at  birth,  were  accounted  worth 
$100.  On  the  contrary,  the  South- 
em  Baptists  have  for  thirty  years 
been  among  the  foremost  champions 
of  slaveholding  as  righteous  and 
Christian,  and  the  Savannah  RivCT 
Baptist  Association  in  1836  gravely 
decided  that  slave  husbands  and 
wives,  separated  by  sale,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  take  new  partners ;  be- 
cause 

"such  separation,  among  persons  situated  as 
our  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by 
death,  and  they  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid 
second  marriages,  in  such  cases,  would  be 
to  expose  the  parties  not  only  to  greater 
hardships  and  stronger  temptations,  but  to 
ehureh  e&ruure  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  i?uut0r«,"  eto^  eta 
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Thufl  adapting  Christianity  to 
Slaveiy,  instead  of  requiring  that 
Slavery  be  made  to  sqnare  with  the 
leqnirements  of  Christianity.  And 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has 
paaeed  for  religion  at  the  South  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

In  fall  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  met 
for  thirty  years  in  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, over  which  slaveholders  usually 
presided,  and  wherein  the  righteous- 
ness  of  .daveholding  could  not,  there- 
fore, without  seeming  rudeness,  be 
questioned.  Abolition  might  be  free- 
ly stigmatized ;  slaveholding  was  tar 
dtly  admitted  to  be  just  and  proper 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  body. 
And  by  no  sect  or  class  have  anti- 
Slavery  inculcations  been  more  viru- 
lently reprobated  than  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  South. 

The  Free-Will  Baptists,  several 
bodies  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
other  offiets  from  the  original  Pres- 
byterian stock,  with  certain  of  the 
Methodist  dissenters  or  seceders  from 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  oigan- 
]£ation,have  generally  maintained  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery.  So, 
of  late  years,  have  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Unitarian  and  Universalist  con- 
ventions. But  all  these  together  are 
a  decided  minority  of  the  American 
People,  or  even  of  the  professing 
Christians  among  them;  and  they 
do  not  at  all  shake  the  general  truth 
that  the  anti-Slavery  cause,  through- 
out the  years  of  its  arduous  and  per- 
ilous struggle  up  from  contempt  and 
odium  to  respect  and  power,  received 


far  more  of  hindrance  than  of  help 
from  our  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
And  this  fact  explains,  if  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  un-Orthodox,  irreverent, 
and  "infidel"  tendencies  which  have 
been  so  freely,  and  not  always  unrea- 
sonably, ascribed  to  the  apostles  of 
Abolition,  These  have  justly  felt  that 
the  oiganized  and  recognized  religion 
of  the  country  has  not  treated  their 
cause  as  it  deserved  and  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  pioneers  of  "mod- 
em Abolition"  were  almost  uniformly 
devout,  pious,  church-nurtured  men, 
who,  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise, 
took  the  cause  of  the  slave '  to  the 
Clergy  and  the  Church,  with  undoubt- 
ing  faith  that  it  would  there  be  rec- 
ognized and  by  them  adopted  as  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity.  Speaking 
generally,  they  were  repulsed  and  re- 
sisted, quite  as  much  to  their  aston- 
ishment as  their  mortification;  and 
the  resulting  estrangement  and  hos- 
tility were  proportioned  to  the  ftill- 
ness  of  their  trust,  the  bitterness  of 
their  disappointment.'  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  doubtless,  to  have  for^ 
borne,  and  trusted,  and  reasoned,  and 
remonstrated,  and  supplicated;  but 
patience  and  policy  are  not  the  vir- 
tues for  which  reformers  are  apt  to 
be  distinguished;  since,  were  they 
prudent  and  politic, they  would  choose 
some  safer  and  sunnier  path.  Ko  in- 
surance company  that  had  taken  a 
large  risk  on  thi  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  would  have  counseled  or  ap* 
proved  his  freedom  of  speech  with 
regard  to  the  domestic  relations  of 
Herod. 


'  WitnesB  Londy  and  Oarrison  at  Boston,  1828. 

*  "  Alas  I  they  had  been  firiends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 
And  ocmstaikcy  Uves  in  realms  aboye; 


And  life  is  thornj  and  youth  is  yain ; 

And  U>  he  wroth  with  OTie  we  love, 
Doth  work  Uke  madness  on  (he  brain." 

-^Coleridge's  ChristabeL 
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THE   PROSLAVEET   REACTION. 


TJie  Idberoitcr^  by  its  Tmoompro- 
xnising  epirit  and  nnBparmg  dennnci- 
ationB,  soon  challenged  and  secured, 
to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented,  the 
attention  of  adversaries.  Treating 
Slavery  uniformly  as  a  crime  to  be  re- 
pented, a  wrong  to  be  righted  at  the 
earliest  moment,  if  it  did  not  convince 
the  understanding  of  slaveholders,  it 
at  least  excited  their  wrath.  Before  it 
had  been  issued  a  year,  while  it  had 
probably  less  than  a  thousand  subscri- 
bers, and  while  its  editor  and  his  part> 
ner  were  still  working  all  day  as  jour- 
neymen printers,  sleeping,  after  some 
hours'  editorial  labor,  at  night  on  the 
floor  of  their  little  sky-parlor  office, 
and  dreaming  rather  of  how  or  where 
to  get  money  or  credit  for  the  paper 
required  for  next  week's  issue  than 
of  troubling  the  repose  of  States,  they 
were  flattered  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  unanimously  pass- 
ed, and  duly  approved  by  Governor 
Lumpkin,  offering  the  liberal  reward 
of  $5,000  to  whomsoever  should  ar- 
rest, bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
conviction,  either  of  them  under  the 
laws  of  that  State — the  arrest  be- 
ing the  only  difficult  matter.'  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prof- 
fer was  made  in  g6od  faith,  and  that 
the  stipulated  reward  would  have 
been  more  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid  than  Southern  debts  are  apt  to 


be.  Other  such  rewards  of  $10,000, 
$50,000,  and  even  $100,000,  for  the 
bodies  or  the  heads  of  prominent 
Abolitionists,  were  from  time  to  time 
advertised;  but  these  plagiarisms  were 
seldom  responsibly  backed,  and  prov- 
ed only  the  anxiety  of  flie  offerers 
to  distinguish  themselves  and  cheaply 
win  a  local  popularity.  Their  aspect 
was  not  business-like.  Li  several  in- 
stances, Southern  grand  juries  grave- 
ly indicted  Northern  "  agitators"  for 
offenses  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  their  respective  States ;  and  in 
at  least  one  case  a  formal  requisition 
was  made  upon  the  Governor  of  New 
York  for  the  surrender  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist who  had  never  trod  the  soil  of 
the  offended  State ;  but  the  Governor 
(Marcy),  though  ready  to  do  what  he 
lawfully  could  to  propitiate  Southern 
favor,  was  constrained  respectfully  to 
decline. 

That "  error  of  opinion  may  be  safe- 
ly tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it,"*  is  a  truth  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to 
the  Southern  or  Northern  contemners 
of  the  Garrisonian  ultras.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  irradiated  the 
minds  of  the  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  nor  those 
of  the  hereditary  champions  of  estab- 
lished institutions  and  gainful  tradi- 
tions at  almost  any  time.  The  South- 


>  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
oratio  Mayor  of  Boston,  being  required  by  a 
Southern  magistrate  to  suppress  Th6  lAberaJtor — 
which  was  probably  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it 
—in  due  season  reported  that  his  officers  had 
**  ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  editor,  whose 
olBce  was  an  obsouie  hQle,  his  only  visible  aux- 


iliary a  negro  boy,  his  supporters  a  few  insigwif' 
icani  persons  of  all  colors'' — whence  the  said 
Otis  concluded  that  his  paper  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  the  quite  significant  and 
potent  Southrons.  The  superficial,  purblind 
Mayor  I 
*  Jelferson's  Inaugural  Address. 
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em  journals  and  other  oracles  im- 
perionaly,  wrathftdly,  demanded  the 
instant  suppression  and  extinction  of 
the  ** incendiaries"  and  "fanatics," 
under  the  usual  penalty  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union ;  *  to  which  was  now 
added  the  annihilation  of  Korthem 
prosperity  and  consequence  through 
a  retributive  withdrawal  of  Southern 
trade/  The  commercial  and  polit- 
ical interests  at  the  North,  which 
regarded  Southern  favor  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  their  hopes,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  these  overtures,  clamoring 
for  penal  enactments  and  popular 
proofe  of  Northern  fidelity  to  Consti- 
tutional obligations.  The  former  were 
not  forthcoming;  in  fact,  the  most 
adroit  and  skillful  draftsman  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  frame  any 
such  law  as  was  required — ^any  one 
that  would  have  subserved  the  end 
in  view — ^that  would  not  have  directly 
and  glaringly  contravened  the  consti- 
tution or  bill  of  rights  of  even  the 
most  '*  conservative"  State.  Yet  Pres- 
ident Jackson  did  not  hesitate,  in 
his  Annual  Message  of  December  2, 
1835,  to  say; 

*^I  must  also  invite  jour  attention  to  the 
painfdl  excitement  produced  in  the  South 
bj  attempts  to  circulate,  through  the  mails, 
inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the  pas- 
aons  of  l^e  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in  various 


sorts  of  publicationB,  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  insurrection,  and  to  produce  all  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war. 

"  There  is,  doubtless,  no  respectable  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  can  be^ 
so  far  misled  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
the  country,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  national  compact,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  religion.  Our  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  essentially  depend  upon 
peace  within  our  borders — and  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance,  in  good  faith, 
of  those  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
upon  which  the  Union  is  founded.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  country  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generous  feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted 
attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  to  the  Union,  and  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  blood  in  the 
South,  have  given  so  strong  and  impressive 
a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  misguided  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitutional 
and  wicked  attempts,  and  especially  agsonst 
the  emissaries  from  foreign  parts  who  have 
dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  no 
longer  be  persisted  in.  But,  if  these  expres- 
sions of  the  public  will  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  slight- 
est interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South,  will  be  prompt  to  exer- 
cise their  authority  in  suppressing,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  whatever  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  evil. 

*'^  In  leaving  the  care  of  other  branches  of 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, to  whom  they  properly  belong,  it  is 
nevertheless  proper  for  Congress  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  which  was  designed  to 


'  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Augwia 
(6a.)  Ckranick  of  October,  1833 . 

"  We  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  Southern  States 
do  not  quickly  unite,  and  declare  to  the  North,  if 
the  question  of  Slavery  be  longer  discussed  in  any 
shape,  they  will  instantly  secede  from  the  Union, 
that  tiie  question  must  be  settled,  and  very  soon, 
by  the  swobd,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
adf-presenratioD. " 

February  16,  1836,  both  houses  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  Legislature  agreed  to  the  following: 

**Re9obfedi  That  the  non-slaveholding  States 
of  the  Union  are  respectfully  but  earnestly  re- 
quested promptly  to  adopt  penal  enaeimeiUs,  or 
such  other  measures  as  will  effectually  suppress 
dU  <usoda(ibn9  within  their  respective  hmits  pur- 
porting to  be,  or  having  the  character  o(  Aboli- 
tkm  societieaw'* 


Resolutions,  similar  in  spirit  and  demand,  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  South  GaroUna^ 
North  Cu^lina,  Alabama,  and  doubtless  other 
Slave  States. 

«  The  Richmond  Whig^  in  the  course  of  a  ful- 
mination  against  the  Abolitionists,  said; 

'*  The  people  of  the  North  must  go  to  hanging 
these  fanatics  if  ihay  would  not  lose  (he  benefit  of 
the  Southern  trade^  and  they  will  do  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  Northern  people  will  never  sac" 
rifice  their  present  lucraiiioe  trade  with  Ihe  South, 
so  long  as  the  hanging  of  a  few  Gwusands  vnll  pr^ 
venta*' 

Not  a  bad  calculation,  provided  "  the  Northern 
people'^  and  the  enjoyers  of  "the  lucrative  trade" 
aforesaid  had  been  identical ;  but  they  were  notb 
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foster  an  amioable  interoonrfle  and  oorre- 
apondence  between  all  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  an  opposite  character.  The  Gen- 
^eral  Government)  to  which  the  great  trust  is 
confided  of  preserving  inviolate  the  relations 
created  acnong  the  States  hj  the  Oonstito- 
tion,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid,  in  its  own 
action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  them.  I 
would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  subject,  and  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law 
as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications  intended 
to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection.^' 

Had  the  President  been  asked  to 
justify  liis  charges  against  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  having  ^^  attempted  to 
circulate,  through  the  mails,  inflam- 
matory appeals,  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  slaveSy  in  prmtSy^  etc.,  etc., 
he  must  have  answered  that  he  had 
heard  or  read  charges  to  this  effect, 
and  had  believed  them.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  Abolitionists  remon- 
strated, and  protested,  and  called  for 
proo&.  The  slaveholding  interest 
detested  and  feared  them ;  the  mob 
was  in  full  cry  at  their  heels ;  and  it 
was  the  seeming  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  speakers  and  writers  to 
join  in  the  hunt.* 

Governor  Marcy  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  party  chief.  In  his 
Aimual  Message  of  January  5, 1836 
— ^five  weeks  later  than  the  foregoing 
— ^he  said : 

'*  Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  restrain  and 
control  the  misconduct  of  the  citizens  of  a 
free  government)  especially  when  directed, 
as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  with  unexampled 
energy  and  unanimity,  to  the  particular  evils 
under  consideration,  and  perceiving  that  its 
operations  have  been  thus  far  salutary,  I  en- 
tertain the  best  hopes  that  this  remedy,  of 
itself,  will  entirely  remove  these  evils,  or 
render  them  comparatively  harmless.  But, 
if  these  reasonable  expectations  should,  un- 


happily, be  disappointed;  if,  in  the  fleuse  of 
numerous  and  striking  exhibitions  of  pnblio 
reprobation,  elicited  from  our  oonstitaents 
by  a  Just  fear  of  the  fatal  issues  in  which 
the  uncurbed  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists 
may  ultimately  end,  any  considerable  portion 
of  tiieee  misguided  men  shall  persist  in  push- 
ing them  forward  to  disastrous  conseqnen- 
cesy  then  a  question,  new  to  our  confeder- 
acy, will  necessarily  arise,  and  must  be  met. 
It  must  then  be  determined  how  far  the 
several  States  can  provide,  within  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and 
how  far,  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  re- 
sulting from  their  federal  relations,  tbey 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  by  their  own  judica- 
tories, of  residents  within  their  limits,  gmlty 
of  acts  therein,  which  are  calculated  and 
intended  to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  a  sister  State.  *  *  *  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to 
pass  such  penal  laws  as  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventmg  the  citizens  of  this  State  and 
residents  wit&n  it  from  availing  themselves, 
with  impunity,  of  the  protection  of  its  sover^ 
eignty  and  laws,  while  they  are  actually  em- 
ployed in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition 
m  a  sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treasonable 
enterprises,  intended  to  be  executed  ther«n.'* 

A  legislative  Report  responsive  to 
these  recommendations  was  made  in 
May  following,  just  at  the  dose  of 
the  session,  which  assumed  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  pass  such 
laws  as  were  suggested  by  the  Gov* 
emor,  whenever  they  shall  he  rejuu 
site/  This  report  was  duly  forwarfed 
to  the  Southern  Gk>vemors,  but  not 
circulated  at  large,  nor  was  any  sach 
action  as  it  proposed  ever  taken — 
or  meant  to  be.  Governor  Edward 
Everett  (Whig),  of  Massachusetts, 
sent*  a  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State,  communicating  the  de- 
mands of  certain  Southern  States 
that  anti-Slavery  inculcations  in  the 
Free  States  should  be  legally  sup- 
pressed, and  saying : 

"  Whatever  by  direct  and  necessary  ope- 


■  **Now  we  tell  them  [the  Abolitionists]  that 
when  they  openly  and  publicly  promulgate  doc- 
trines which  outrage  public  feeling,  they  haye 
no  right  to  demand  protection  of  the  people  they 
insult    Ought  not,  we  ask,  our  dty  authorities 


to  make  them  understand  this— to  tell  them  thafc 
they  prosecute  their  tbbabonablb  and  bbastlt 
plans  at  their  own  peril?"— A'ew  York  Omtrisr 
and  Enquirer,  11th  July,  1834. 
*  Januaiy  6,  1836. 
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ntum  is  eahulaUd  to  excite  an  insorreclioii 
among  the  slaves,  has  been  held,  by  highly 
respectable  legal  anthority,  an  offense  against 
the  peace  of  this  commonwealth,  which  n\ay 
be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  at  eommon 

The  Legislature  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  a  joint  Committee,  whereof 
a  conspieaons  champion  of  Slavery 
was  Chairman.  The  Abolitionists 
perceived  and  eagerly  embraced  their 
opportunity.  They  demanded  a  hear- 
ing before  this  Committee — ^they  be- 
ing accused  of  grave  misdemeanors 
in  the  documents  whereon  it  was  to 
act — and  their  request  was  tardily 
acceded  to.  On  the  8d  of  March, 
1836,  they  were  apprised  that  they 
would  be  heard  riext  day.  Thej  were 
duly  present  accordingly — ^the  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  the  spacious  Bepre- 
eentatives'  Hall,  neither  House  being 
in  session.  Brief  addresses  in  their 
behalf  were  heard  from  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  May  and  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  who 
were  foDowed  by  Professor  Charles 
Follen,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, alluded  to  the  mob  outrages 
to  which  the  Abolitionists  had  re- 
cently been  subjected,  remarking 
that  any  legislative  enactment  to 
their  prejudice  would  tend  to  encour- 
age their  adversaries  to  repeat  those 
outrages.  The  Chairman  treated  this 
remark  as  disrespectful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  abruptly  terminated  the 
hearing.  The  Abolitionists  thereupon 
completed  promptly  their  defense,  and 
issued  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  public  attention,  and 
a  popular  conviction  that  fair  play 
bad  not  been  accorded  them  was 
manifested.  The  Legislature  shared 
it,  and  directed  its  Committee  to  allow 
them  a  fall  hearing.  Monday,  the 
8th,  was  accordingly  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  By  this  time,  the  public 


interest  had  become  diffused  and  in- 
tensified, and  the  Hall  was  crowded 
with  earnest  auditors.  The  Eev. 
William  E.  Channing,  then  the  most 
eminent  clergyman  in  New  England, 
appeared  among  the  champions  of 
Free  Speech.  Professor  Follen  con- 
cluded, and  was  followed  by  Samuel 
E.  Sewall,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  William  Goodell — ^the  last-named 
stigmatizing  the  demand  of  the  South 
and  its  backers  as  an  assault  on  the 
liberties  of  the  North.  Mr.  Bond,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
from  Plymouth,  were  prompted  by 
the  impulse  of  the  hour  to  add 
their  impremeditated  remonstrances 
against  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
time-honored  rights.  Darkness  had 
set  in  when  the  Committee  rose,  and 
a  low  murmur  of  approving  multi- 
tudes gave  token  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  triumphed.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  adversely  to  the  "  agi- 
tators" and  "  fanatics"  at  the  heel  of 
the  session,  but  in  evident  despair  of 
any  accordant  action ;  and  none  was 
ever  had.  Massachusetts  refused  to 
manacle  her  own  people  in  order  to 
rivet  more  securely  the  shackles  of 
others. 

Bhode  Island  was  the  theatre  of 
a  similar  attempt,  ending  in  a  similar 
failure.  And  if,  in  any  other  State, 
like  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
likewise  defeated.  No  nominally  Free 
State,  however  hostile  to  Abolition, 
consented  to  make  it  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  her  people  to  "  preach  deliy- 
erance  to  the  captive." 

But  the  systematic  suppression  of 
anti-Slavery  teaching  by  riot  and 
mob-violence  was,  for  a  time,  well- 
nigb  universal.  Li  New  York,  a 
meeting  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  organize 
a  City  Anti-Slavery  Society,  having 
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been  called  for  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 2y  1833,  there  appeared  a  connteiv 
call  from  "Many  Southrons"  for  a 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
In  apprehension  of  a  riot,  Clinton 
Hall  was  not  opened ;  but  such  of  the 
Abolitionists  as  could  be  notiiied  on 
the  instant  repaired  to  the  Chatham- 
street  Chapel.  Their  opponents  met 
in  Tammany  Hall,  and,  i^r  making 
their  speeches  and  passing  their  re- 
solves imquestioned,  were  about  to 
adjourn,  when  they  were  apprised  of 
the  meeting  in  the  Chapel.  "  Let  us 
rout  them!"  was  the  general  cry; 
and  they  rushed  noisily  to  the  Chapel 
only  to  find  that  the  Abolitionists  had 
departed.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars  for 
Arthur  Tappan  1"  was  shouted ;  but 
no  one  was  molested,  and  the  crowd 
dissolved  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  Union  was  safe. 

But  on  the  4:th  of  July,  1834,  an  at- 
tempt  to  hold  an  anti-Slavery  celebra- 
tion in  Chatham-street  Chapel  was 
the  signal  for  a  furious  and  alarming 
riot.  The  prayer,  the  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  were 
endured  with  tolerable  patience ;  but 
a  Declaration  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  Lewis 
Tappan  was  interrupted  by  hisses ; 
and  when  David  Paul  Brown^  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  his  oration, 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  audience  had  come  ex- 
pressly not  to  hear  him,  nor  let  any 
one  else.  Eev.  Samuel  H.  Cox  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  Free  Speech; 
but  both  were  clamored  down  with 
cries  of  "Treason!  Treason!  Hur- 
rah for  the  Union  1"  and  the  meeting 
quietiy  dispersed,  without  awaiting 
or  provoking  fiiriher  violence. 

The  leadhig  commercial  journals 
having  commended  this  experiment 


in  Union-saving,  the  actors  were  nat- 
urally impelled  to  extend  it.  At 
midnight  on  the  9tii,  the  dwelling  of 
Lewis  Tappan  was  broken  open  by  a 
mob,  his  frimiture  carried  into  the 
street,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  burning  of  the  house  was  then 
proposed;  but  the  Mayor  remonstra- 
ted, and  it  was  forborne.  The  riots 
were  continued  through  the  next 
day ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  Dr. 
Cox's  (Presbyterian)  church  being 
broken,  with  those  of  Dr.  Ludlow'B 
church;  while  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
belonging  to  colored  congregations, 
were  badly  shattered,  and  one  of 
them  nearly  destroyed,  as  was  a 
school-house  for  colored  children,  and 
many  dwellings  inhabited  by  negroes, 
while  others  were  seriously  injured. 
Many  rioters  were  arrested  during 
these  days  by  the  police,  but  none  of 
them  was  ever  punished. 

l^ewark,  New  Jersey,  imitated  this 
riot  on  the  11th,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  A  church  was  somewhat  in* 
jured. 

Philadelphia  followed  on  the  18th 
of  August.  Her  riots  lasted  three 
nights,  and  the  harmless  and  power- 
less blacks  were  mainly  their  vic- 
tims. Forty-four  houses  (mostly  smaU) 
were  destroyed  or  seriously  injured. 
Among  them  was  a  colored  Presby- 
terian church.  Several  of  the  blacks 
were  chased  and  assaulted,  one  of 
them  being  beaten  to  death,  and  an- 
other losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
swim  the  Schuylkill  to  escape  his 
pursuers. 

At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 10, 1885,  the  Eev.  Orange  Scott, 
who  was  lecturing  against  Slavery, 
was  assaulted,  his  notes  torn  up,  and 
personal  violence  attempted. 
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At  Conoord,  New  Hampshire,  on 
{he  same  day,  a  mob  demolished  an 
academy,  because  colored  boys  were 
admitted  as  pupils. 

At  Oanterbniy,  Connecticat,  Miss 
Pludence  Crandall  having  attempt- 
ed, in  1833,  to  open  a  school  for 
colored  children,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  forbidding  any 
teaching  within  that  State  of  colored 
youth  from  other  States.  She  per- 
sisted, and  was  imprisoned  for  it  as  a 
malefiuitor.  Haying  been  liberated, 
she  resumed  her  school ;  when  it  was 
broken  up  by  mob-violence. 

The  riots  whereof  the  foregoing  are 
specimens  were  too  numerous  and 
wide-spread  to  be  even  glanced  at  sev- 
erally. They  were,  doubtless,  multi- 
plied and  intensified  by  the  presence 
in  our  country  of  Oeoboe  Thompson, 
an  eminent  and  ardent  English  Aboli- 
tionist, who — ^now  that  the  triumph 
of  Emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies  was  secured — came  over  to  aid 
the  kindred  struggle  in  this  country. 
That  a  Briton  should  presume  to 
plead  for  Liberty  in  this  free  and 
enEghtened  country  was  not  to  be 
endured;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  elo- 
quence, fervor,  and  thoroughness,  in- 
creased the  hostility  excited  by  his 
presence,  which,  of  itself,  was  held 
an  ample  excuse  for  mobs.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  desist  and  return 
to  England,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  his  interfe- 
rence in  what  was  esteemed  a  domes- 
tic difference  overbalanced  the  good 
effect  of  his  lectures.  The  close  of 
this  year  (1835)  was  signalized  by  the 
conversion  of  Gesbit  Smtth — ^hitherto 
a  leading  and  zealous  Colonizationist 
— to  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists. 

In  Northfield,  New  Hampshire, 
December    14,  1885,  Eev.  Geoige 


Storrs  attempted  to  deliver  an  anti- 
Slavery  lecture,  but  was  dragged 
from  his  knees  while  at  prayer,  pre- 
liminary to  his  address,  by  a  deputy 
sheriff,  on  the  strength  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  justice,  on.  a  complaint 
charging  him  with  being  ^^  a  common 
rioter  and  brawler,"  "an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  going  about  the  town 
and  county  disturbing  the  public 
peace."  On  trial,  he  was  acquitted; 
but,  on  the  81st  of  March  following, 
after  having  lectured  at  Pittsfield, 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested while  at  prayer,  on  a  writ 
issued  by  one  who  afterward  became 
a  Member  of  Congress,  tried  the 
same  day,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  He  appealed, 
and  that  was  probably  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

At  Boston,  October  21,  1836,  a 
large  and  most  respectable  mob,  com- 
posed in  good  part  of  merchants,  as- 
sailed a  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  while  its  President 
was  at  prayer,  and  dispersed  it. 
William  Uoyd  Garrison,  having  es- 
caped, was  found  concealed  in  a  cabi- 
net-maker's shop,  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around 
his  body,  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers,  but  finally  conducted  to  the 
Mayor,  who  lodged  him  in  jail  till 
the  next  day,  to  protect  him  from 
farther  violence.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  authorities,  he  left  town 
for  a  time. 

At  TJtica,  New  York,  the  same 
day,  a  meeting,  convened  to  form  a 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  a  most  respectable  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  a  large  meeting 
of  citizens.  The  office  of  a  Demo- 
cratic journal  that  had  spoken  kindly 
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of  the  Abolitionifits  was  aseailed  and 
its  press  thrown  down.  The  disci- 
pline proved  effective.  Ko  Demo- 
cratic journal  issued  in  that  city  has 
since  ventured  to  speak  a  word  for 
Freedom  or  Humanity.  The  Aboli- 
tionists, at  Gerrit  Smith's  invitation, 
adjourned  to  his  home  at  Peterbo- 
rough, Madison  County,  and  there 
completed  their  organization. 


At  the  South,  there  was  but  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  Abolitionists — 
that  described  by  Henry  A.  Wise  as 
made  up  of  **Dupont's  best  [gun- 
powder], and  cold  steel."  "Let  your 
emissaries  cross  the  Potomac,"  writes 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Witherspoon  from 
Alabama  to  The  Emancipntor,  "  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  your  fate 
will  be  no  less  than  Haman's." '  Says 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Plummer,  D.  D., 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  response 
(July,  1835)  to  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  to  take  action  on  the 


exciting  topic, "  Let  the  Abolitionista 
understand  that  they  will  he  ocmgfU 
if  they  come  among  us,  and  they  will 
take  good  care  to  stay  away."'  The 
calculation  was  a  tolerably  sound 
one;  yet  it  did  not  save  quite  a 
number  of  persons — ^mainly  of  North- 
em  birth — who  were  seized  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  South  on 
suspicion  of  being  anti-Slavery,  and 
very  summarily  put  to  death — some 
with,  and  some  without,  a  mob  trial. 
Had  there  been  any  proof*  against 
them,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
left  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  for 
such  cases  made  and  provided;  for 
these  were  certainly  harsh  enough  to 
satisfy  even  Wise  himself. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  29, 
1835,  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
mails  just  arrived  from  the  North 
contained  a  quantity  of  Abolition 
periodicals  and  documents.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  thereupon  called, 
which  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the 


^  At  a  public  meetiDg  convened  in  the  church  in 
the  town  of  Clinton,  MiBsisaippi,  September  6, 
1836,  it  was 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that 
any  individual  who  dares  to  circulate,  with  a 
view  to  effectuate  the  designs  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, any  of  the  incendiary  tracts  or  newspapers 
now  in  the  course  of  transmission  to  this  country, 
is  justly  worthy,  in  the  sight  of  Gkxl  and  man,  of 
immediate  death:  and  we  doubt  not  that  such 
would  be  the  punishment  of  any  such  offender, 
in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  where  he 
may  be  found." 

*  "The  cry  of  the  whole  South  should  be  death 
— ^histant  death — to  the  abolitionist,  wherever 
he  is  caught" — Att/gwia  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 

"  We  can  assure  the  Bostonians,  one  and  all, 
who  have  embarked  in  the  nefarious  scheme  of 
abolishing  Slavery  at  the  South,  that  lashes  will 
hereafter  be  spared  the  backs  of  their  emissariea 
Let  them  send  out  their  men  to  Louisiana;  they 
will  never  return  to  tell  their  sufferings,  but  they 
shall  expiate  the  crime  of  interfering  with  our 
domestic  institutions,  by  being  BumrED  at  the 
STAKB." — New  Orleans  True  American. 

''Abolition  editors  in  Slave  States  will  not 
dare  to  avow  their  opinions.  It  would  be  in- 
stant DXATH  to  them" — Missouri  Argus. 

And  Kr.  Preston,  of  Sooth  Caxohju^  who  once 


delivered  a  speech  at  Ck>lumbia  in  reference  to  » 
proposed  railroad,  In  which  he  despondingly 
drew  a  forcible  contrast  between  the  energy,  en- 
terprise, knowledge,  and  happiness  of  the  North, 
and  the  mertia,  indigence,  and  decay  of  the 
South,  m  the  IT.  &  Senate  afterward  dedared : 

"Let  an  abolitionist  come  within  the  borders 
of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can  catch  we  will  try 
him,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of 
all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  hang  him."— jSm 
"K.  T.  Joumai  of  Commerce^"  June  6, 1838. 

*  In  1836,  a  suspicion  was  aroused  in  Madison 
Coimty,  Mississippi,  that  a  conspiracy  for  a  slave 
insurrection  existed.  Pive  negroes  were  first 
hung;  then  five  white  men.  The  pamphlet  pat 
forth  by  their  mob-murderers  shows  that  there 
was  no  real  evidence  against  any  of  them — that 
their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  a  cowardly  panic^ 
which  would  not  be  appeased  without  blood- 
shed. The  whites  were  hung  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice, protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last  And 
this  is  but  one  case  out  of  many  such.  In  a 
panic  of  this  kind,  every  non-slaveholder  who 
ever  said  a  kind  word  or  did  a  humane  act  for  a 
negro  is  a  doomed  man. 
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dtj  attended  in  a  body,  ^lending," 
sajB  The  Courier  of  next  moming, 
^ihw  Banction  to  the  proceedinge, 
and  adding,  by  their  presence,  to  the 
impreasiye  character  of  the  scene." 
This  meeting  unanimously  resolved 
that  all  the  mail  matter  in  question 
should  be  burnt,  and  it  was  burnt 
accordingly — ^the  mails  being  search- 
ed and  rifled  for  the  purpose;  '^al- 
though," (says  27ie  Courier)^  "ar- 
rangements had  previously  been 
made  at  the  Post-office  to  arrest  the 
circulation  of  incendiary  matter,  until 
instructions  could  be  received  from 
the  Department  at  Washington;" 
and  "  it  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  awaited  the  answer  be- 
fore proceeding  to  extremities."  But 
Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster- 
Gkneral,  was  not  the  man  to  "  hint  a 
fiinlt,  or  hesitate  dislike,"  with  regard 
to  such  mail  robbery,  though  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  not  strictly  ac- 
ocffding  to  act  of  Congress. 

**!  am  satisfied/^  he  replied  to  the  Post- 
master's application,  "that  the  Postmaater- 
Geoeral  has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude 
aewspapen  from  tibie  mail,  nor  to  prohiUt 
tb«r  carriage  or  delivery  on  account  of  their 
eharaoter  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed." 
"But  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to 
forward  or  deliver  the  papers  of  which  you 
qteak."  ^  By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine, 
ctecial  or  private,  oould  I  be  induced  to  aid, 
knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers 
of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  Uhm,  but  a 
At^Aar  one  to  the  communities  in  which  we 
live;  and,  if  the ^/^7rm«- be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  latter^  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard 
them.  Entartaining  these  views,  I  cannot 
mukction^  and  will  not  eondemn^  the  step  you 
have  taken.  Your  Justification  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  papers 
detained,  and  the  eirousiatanoea  by  whidi 
you  are  surrounded.^^ 

GoTamor  Seward  has  been  widely 

diaiged  and  credited  with  the  author- 

ship  of  the  ^'hi^er  law"  doctrine ; 

bat  here  we  find  it  dearly  set  forth 

9 


in  a  grave  Democratie  State  paper, 
fifteen  years  before  he  uttered  it 
And  it  is  yet  far  older  than  this. 


General  Jackson's  reeommendatioa 
of  repression  by  law  of  the  drcaUr 
tion  of  '^incendiary"  matter  throng 
the  mails,  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  a  Select  Conmiittee,  whereof  John 
0.  Calhonn  was  Chairman.  The 
perilonB  ecope  of  any  such  legislation 
was  at  once  clear  to  the  keen  intel* 
lect  of  that  statesman,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  di^sad  ^  Oonfloli- 
dation"  aa  intensely  as  he  detested 
"Abolition."  He  reported  (Febru- 
ary 4,  1836),  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  imperil  public 
liberty. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  clear,^  says  the  RepcMii 
*^than  that  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
Oongress  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary, and,  as  sudi,  to  prohibit  their  cir- 
culation through  the  mail,  necessarily  hi- 
Yolves  the  bight  to  determine  what  are  aror 
incendiary,  and  xnfoboi  their  circulation. 
*  *  *  If  Oongress  may  this  year  decide 
what  incendiary  publications  abb,  they  may, 
next  year,  decide  what  they  are  not,  and 
thus  laden  their  muls  wiih  real  or  covert 
abolitionism.  *  *  *  It  belongs  to  the 
Statbs,  and  not  to  Congress,  to  determine 
what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  disturb  th^ 
security.'' 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  each 
State  should  determine  for  itself  what 
kind  of  reading  it  would  deem  ^^in- 
cendiaiy,."'  and  that  Oongress  should 
thereupon  prohibit  the  transmission 
by  mail  of  such  matter  to  that  State. 
He  concluded  with  a  bill,  which  con- 
tained this  provision : 

*^  Be  it  maeted,  etc..  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  deputy  postmaster,  in  any 
State,  Territory,  or  District^  of  the  United 
States,  knowingly,  to  deliver  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  hand- 
bfll,  or  other  printed  pM>er  or  pictorial  n|»- 
resentation,  touching  the  sabject  of  Sla- 
very, where,,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  Stata^ 
Tenitory,  or  District^  their  ohroulation  ia 
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prohibited ;  and  any  depnty  poatmaster  who 
ahaU  be  guilty  thereof  shall  be  forthwith 
removed  from  office.'* 

This  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  by  18  Teas  to  18  Naya — ^Mr. 
Van  Bnren,  then  Vice-President,  giv- 
ing the  casting  vote  in  the  afSrma- 
tive.  It  failed,  however,  to  pass ;  and 
that  ended  the  matter. 


Eluah  p.  Lovbjot,  son  of  Eev. 
Daniel  Lovejoj,  and  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  was  bom  at  Albion, 
Maine,  November  9, 1802.  His  an- 
cestors, partly  English  and  partly 
Scotch,  all  of  the  indnstrions  middle 
class,  had  been  citizens  otlSew  Hamp- 
shire and  of  Maine  for  several  genera- 
tions. He  was  distinguished,  from 
early  yonth,  alike  for  diligence  in 
labor  and  for  zeal  and  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  at  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  September, 
1826.  In  May  following,,  he  turned 
his  face  westward,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  found  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  St.  Louis.  In  1828,  he 
became  editor  of  a  political  journal, 
of  the  "  National  Republican"  faith, 
and  was  thence  actively  engaged  in 
politics  of  the  Clay  and  Webster 
school,  until  January,  1832,  when 
he  was  brought  under  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  the  next  month 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Belinquishing  his  political  pursuits 
and  prospects,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  for  the  ministry, 
entering  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
24th  of  March.  He  received,  next 
Spring,  a  license  to  preach  from  the 
second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  spent  the  Summer  as  an  evange- 


list in  Newport,  R.  L,  and  in  New 
York.  He  left  the  last-named  city 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  at  the  urgent  in- 
vitation of  a  circle  of  feUow-Chris- 
tians,  who  desired  him  to  establish 
and  edit  a  religious  newspaper  in  that 
city — ^ftimishing  a  capital  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and 
guaranteeing  him,  in  writing,  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  concern.  The  St, 
Louis  Ohserver^  weekly,  was  accord- 
ingly first  issued  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember. It  was  of  the  "Evangeli- 
cal" or  Orthodox  Protestant  school, 
but  had  no  controversy,  save  with 
wickedness,  and  no  purpose,  but  to 
quicken  the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  use- 
fulness of  professing  Christians,  while 
adding,  if  possible,  to  their  number. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
menced with  any  intent  to  war  on 
Slavery,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
exciting  the  special  hostility  of  any 
interest  but  that  of  Satan.  Its  first 
exhibition  of  a  combative  or  belliger- 
ent tendency  had  for  its  object  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  their  dogmas ; 
but  this,  though  it  naturally  provok- 
ed some  resentment  in  a  city  so 
largely  Catholic  as  St.  Louis,  excited 
no  tumult  or  violence.  Its  first  arti- 
cles concerning  Slavery  were  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  their  tone,  and  fa- 
vorable rather  to  Colonization  than 
to  immediate  Abolition.  Even  when 
the  editor  first  took  decided  ground 
against  Slavery,^®  he  still  affirmed  his 
hostility  to  inmiediate,  unconditional 
emancipation.  This  article  was,  in 
part,  based  on  an  editorial  in  The  St. 
Louis  Bep%Lblic(m^  of  the  preceding 
week,  which — discussing  a  proposed 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  that  State — said : 


"April  16,  1835. 
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"We  look  to  the  Oonyention  as  a  happy 
means  of  retieYing  the  State,  at  some  fntnre 
day,  of  an  evil  which  is  destroying  all  our 
wholesome  energies,  and  leaving  us,  in 
morals,  in  enterpn&e,  and  in  wealth,  hehind 
the  neighboring  States.  We  mean,  of 
oonrse,  the  onrse  of  SUnery,  We  are  not 
about  to  make  any  attack  npon  the  rights 
of  those  who  at  present  hold  this  description 
of  property.  They  ought  to  be  respected  to 
tbe  letter.  We  only  propose  that  measures 
afaall  now  be  taken  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  at  such  distant  period  of  time  as 
may  be  thought  expedient,  and  eventually 
for  ridding  the  country  altogether  of  a  color- 
ed population." 

Mr.  Lovejoj,  commenting  on  the 
forcing,  wished  that  some  Sonth- 
cm-bom  man,  of  high  character,  de- 
cided ability,  and  fervent  piety, 
would  take  np  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and,  being  fJEuni- 
liar,  experimentally,  with  all  its  evils 
and  its  difficulties,  would  show  the 
people,  practically,  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  r^ard  to  it.  He  con- 
tinued: 

**  To  such  a  man,  a  golden  opportunity  of 
doing  good  is  offered.  We  believe  the  minds 
of  the  good  people  of  this  State  are  fully 
prepared  to  listen  to  him — ^to  give  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration  to  the  &ct8  and  rea- 
iooings  he  might  present  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Slavery.    Public  sentiment, 


amongst  us,  is  already  moving  in  this  great 
matter— it  now  wants  to  be  directed  in  some 
defined  channel,  to  some  definite  end. 

"Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  not  a  State  in 
this  Union  possessing  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages to  our  own.  At  present.  Slavery, 
tike  an  incubus,  is  paralyzing  our  energies, 
and,  tike  a  cloud  of  evil  portent,  darkening 
all  our  prospects.  Let  this  be  removed,  and 
Missouri  would  at  once  start  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  of  movement  that  would  soon  place 
her  in  the  front  rank  along  with  the  most 
&vored  of  her  sister  States.*' 

He  continued  to  speak  of  Slavery 
at  intervals,  through  that  summer, 
leaving  his  post  in  October  to  attend 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Directly  after  his  departure,  an  ex- 
citement commenced  with  regard  to 
his  strictures  on  Slavery;  and  the 
proprietors  of  The  Observer j  alarmed 
by  threats  of  mob-violence,  issued  a 
card,  promising  that  nothing  should 
be  said  on  the  exciting  subject  until 
the  editor's  return;  and,  this  not 
proving  satisfactory,  they  issued  a  fur- 
ther card  on  the  2lBt,  declaring  t}iem- 
selves,  "one  and  aU,"  opposed  to  the 
mad  schemes  of  tiie  Abolitionists. 
Before  this,  a  letter"  had  been  written 


"  St.  Louis,  Octoher  6,  1835. 

lb  fhe  Jfev.  K  P.  Ltfvqfoff,  Editor  of  The  Observer: 

Sir: — ^The  nndersigned,  friends  and  support- 
tn  of  the  "Observer/*  beg  leave  to  soggest, 
thst  the  present  temper  of  the  times  requires  a 
dMnp  in  the  manner  of  oonducting  that  print 
in  ruation  to  the  subject  of  domestic  Slavery. 

Hie  public  mind  is  greatly  excited,  and,  owing 
to  the  ui^nstifiable  interference  of  our  Northern 
brethren  with  oar  social  relations,  the  commu- 
nity are,  perhi^M,  not  m  a  situation  to  endure 
sound  dootrine  in  relation  to  this  sabject  In- 
deed, we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  violence 
is  even  now  meditated  against  the  "Observer 
OflSoe;"  and  we  do  believe  that  true  poliisy  and 
ihe  interests  of  religion  require  that  we  discns- 
tton  of  this  exdting  question  should  be  at  least 
poeteooed  in  this  State. 

Afaiongh  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  pre- 
soribe  your  course  as  an  Editor,  we  hope  that 
the  ooDconing  opinions  of  so  many  persons, 
baviDg  the  interest  of  your  paper  and  of  reli- 
Sion  both  at  heart,  may  induce  yon  to  distrust 
your  own  Judgment)  and  so  far  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  '^Observer,"  aa  to  pass  over  in 


silence  everything  connected  with  the  subject 
of  Slavery.  We  would  like  that  you  announce 
in  your  paper,  your  intention  so  to  do. 

We  shall  be  g^d  to  be  informed  of  your  de- 
termination in  rdation  to  this  matter. 

Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
Abgbibald  Gambls,       G.  W.  Gall, 
Nathah  Baknst,  H.  R.  Gahbl^ 

WnjJAM  &  Potts,  Hicctktah  Kinci^ 

Jno.  SIbrb. 
I  concur  In  the  object  intended  by  this  com- 
munication. 

BsvxBLT  Allbt. 
I  oonoor  in  the  foregoing. 

J.  B.  BBTAira, 
This  document  is  indorsed  as  follows : 
"  I  did  not  yield  to  the  wishes  here  expressed, 
and  in  consequence  have  been  persecuted  ever 
since.  But  I  have  kept  a  good  conscience  in 
the  matter,  and  that  more  thim  repajrs  me  for  all 
I  have  suffered,  or  can  auffer.  I  have  sworn 
eternal  opposition  to  Slavery,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Gol  I  will  never  go  back.    Amen. 

"B.P.L. 
«» Oekiber  24»  ISST." 
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to  the  editor  bj  nine  eminent  citizenB 
of  St.  Louis  (including  H.  B.  Gam- 
ble, her  present  provisional  Qover^ 
nor),  urging  him  "to  pass  over  in 
silence  everything  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Slavery;"  which,  in 
due  time,  he  respectfully  declined. 

The  inmiediate  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment here  alleged  was  the  illegal  and 
violent  seizure,  in  Illinois,  of  two 
white  men  suspected  of  having  de- 
coyed slaves  away  from  Saint  Louis. 
The  suspected  persons,  having  been 
forcibly  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  tried  and  convicted  by  a  mob, 
which  voted,  40  to  20,  to  whip, 
rather  than  hang  them,  were  accord- 
ingly taken  two  miles  back  of  the 
city,  and  there  whipped  between  one 
and  two  hundred  lashes — ^the  sixty 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  tak- 
ing turns  in  applying  the  lash.  A 
public  meeting  was  tibereupon  held, 
wherein  it  was  gravely 

*'2.  Betolved,  That  the  right  of  free  dis- 
eossion  and  freedom  of  speech  ezisto  under 
the  Oonatitation ;  hut  that,  being  a  conyen- 
tional  reservation  made  by  the  people  in 
their  soyereign  capacity,  does  not  imply  a 
moral  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists, 
to  freely  discuss  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
either  oraDy  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  It  is  the  agitation  of  a  question  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
slaveholding  States  to  admit  of  public  dispu- 
tation ;  and  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  the 
movements  of  the  Abolitionists  are  constitu- 
tional, they  are  in  the  greatest  degree  sedi- 
tious, and  calculated  to  excite  insurrection 
and  aaarohy,  and,  ultimately,  a  dissever- 
ment  of  our  prosperous  Union. 

^*8.  Me9oli94dy  That  we  consider  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  paralyze  every  social  tie  by  which 
we  are  now  united  to  our  fellow-roan,  and 
tiiat^  if  persisted  in,  it  must  eventually  be 
tiie  cause  of  the  disseverment  of  these  United 
States ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  amalg€una- 
U»n  IS  peculiarly  banefol  to  the  interests 
and  hi^piness  c^  socie^.  The  union  of 
blaok  and  white,  in  a  moral  pohit  of  view, 
we  consider  aa  the  most  prqiosterous  and 
imjmdent  doctrine  advanced  by  the  infSatua^ 
ted  AbolitioniBtt— as  repugnant  to  J  udgment 


and  science,  as  it  is  degrading  to  the  feelings 
of  all  seuffltive  minds--as  destructive  to  the 
intellect  of  after  generations,  aa  the  advance 
of  science  and  literature  has  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  own.  In  short,  its 
practice  would  reduce  the  high  intellectual 
standard  of  the  American  mind  to  a  levd  with 
the  Hottentot ;  and  the  United  States,  now 
second  to  no  nation  on  earth,  would,  in  a 
few  years,  be  what  Europe  was  in  the  dark- 
est ages. 

"4.  Re9oUedy  That  the  Sacred  Writings 
fhmish  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  Slavery  from  the  earliest  periods.  The 
patriarchs  and  prophets  possessed  slaves — 
our  Saviour  recognized  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  and  deprecated  it  not: 
hence,  we  know  that  He  did  not  condemn 
that  relation;  on  the  contrary,  His  disci- 
ples, in  all  countries,  designated  their  re- 
spective duties  to  each  other. 

"Therefore,  Reiolved^  That  we  consider 
Slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United  States, 
as  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  on  lis  return  to  tlie 
city,  put  forth  an  address  to  "My 
Fellow-Citizens,"  wherein  he  said : 

"  Of  the  first  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  24th  October,  1  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  sentiment,  that  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
slaveholdmg  States  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  tiie  domestic  relations  between 
master  and  slave. 

'^The  second  resolution,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  aflSrms  nor  denies  anything  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  hand.  No  man  has  a 
tM>ral  right  to  do  anything  improper.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  he  has  the  moral  right  to 
discuss  tiie  question  of  Slavery,  is  a  point 
with  which  human  legislation  or  resolutionB 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  true  issue  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  he  has  the  cwU^  the 
political  right,  to  discuss  it,  or  not.  And 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  In  Russia, 
in  Turkey,  in  Austria,  nay,  even  in  France, 
this  right  most  certainly  does  not  exist  But 
does  it  exist  in  Missouri?  We  decide  this 
question  by  turning  to  the  Constitution  of 
tne  State.  The  sixteenth  section,  arUde 
thirteenth,  of  the  Constituti<m  of  Missoori, 
reads  as  follows: 

**  *  That  the  free  communication  of  thoughts 
'  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights 
*of  man,  and  that  every  person  may  freely 
'speak,  write,  and  print  ok  aft  svbjkot, 
^  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  Hber- 
*ty.' 

^*  Here,  then,  I  find  my  warrant  for  osiiu: 
as  Paul  did,  all  freedom  of  speech.  If  I 
abuse  that  rifl^t,  I  freely  acknowledge  my- 
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«lf  ameittble  to  the  lawn.  Bat  it  is  said 
that  th«  right  to  bold  aUres  is  a  ooDstita- 
tkMisl  oaoy  and  therefore  not  to  be  oalled  in 

rtion.    I  admit  the  premise^  but  deny 
oondnsion. 

Mr.  Lovejoj  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  Bobert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances 
Wright  had  recently  landed  on  oar 
shores  from  Great  Britain,  and  had 
traversed  onr  country,  publicly  prop- 
agating doctrines  respecting  Divorce 
which  were  generally  regarded  aa 
utterly  destructive  to  the  institution 
of  Marriage,  yet  they  were  nowhere 
mobbed  nor  assaulted  for  so  doing. 
^  And  yet,  most  surely,  the  institutions 
^  of  Slavery  are  not  more  interwoven 
^with  the  structure  of  our  society 
^'thaa  those  of  Marriage.''  He  eon* 
tinned: 

*^See  the  danger,  and  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable reaalt,  to  which  the  first  step  here 
will  lead.  To-day,  a  public  meeting  declares 
that  yon  shall  not  discnas  the  subject  of 
Blayeiy  in  any  of  its  bearings,  civil  or  re- 
figioua.  Sight  or  wrong,  the  press  must  be 
8uent»  To-morrow,  another  meeting  de- 
odea  that  it  is  against  the  peace  of  society 
that  the  principles  of  Popery  shall  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  edict  goes  forth  to  muzzle 
the  press.  The  next  day  it  ia,  in  a  similar 
manner,  declared  that  not  a  word  must  be 
Bud  against  disdlleries,  dram-shops,  or 
drunkenneas :  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chi4>ter.  The  truth  is,  my  fellow-citizens, 
if  yon  (^ve  ground  a  single  inch,  there  is  no 
Btopping-place.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  my 
duty  to  take  my  stand  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. Here  is  firm  ground — ^I  feel  it  to  be 
such.  And  I  do,  most  respectfully,  yet  de- 
cidedly, dedare  to  you  my  fixed  determinar 
tion  to  maintain  this  ground.  We  have 
alavee,  it  ia  true;  but  / am  not  one.  I  am  a 
citiaen  of  these  United  States,  a  citizen  of 
Ifiaaoiui  free-bom ;  and,  having  never  for- 
feited the  inestimable  privileges  attached  to 
aoch  a  condition,  I  cannot  consent  to  sur- 
render them.  But,  while  I  maintain  them, 
I  hope  to  do  it  with  all  that  meekness  and 
humility  that  become  a  Christian,  and  espe- 
dally  a  Christian  minister.  I  am  ready,  not 
to  fi^t,  but  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  iheoL  Kindred  blood  to  that  which 
flows  in  my  yeina  flowed  freely  to  water  the 
tree  of  Christian  liberty,  planted  by  the 


Puritans  on  the  rugged  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  flowed  as  freely  on  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  the  bights  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
the  fields  of  Saratoga.  And  freely,  too,  shall 
mine  flow — yea,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  so 
much  water — ere  I  surrender  my  right  to 
plead  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousneasi 
before  my  feUow-citizena,  and  in  the  fiEtoe  of 
all  their  opposera.'* 

He  continued  in  this  strain  to  re- 
view and  refute  all  the  poaitions  and 
doctrines  of  these  resolutionSy  and^ 
toward  the  dose  of  his  appeal,  said : 

^'  If  in  anything  I  have  offended  against 
the  laws  of  my  country,  or  its  Constitution, 
I  stand  ready  to  answer.  If  I  have  not^ 
then  I  call  upon  those  laws  and  that  Consti* 
tution,  and  those  who  revere  them,  to  pro* 
tect  me. 

'*  I  do^  therefore,  aa  an  American  citizeik 
and  Christian  patriot,  and  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  and  Law,  and  Rblioion,  solemnly 
PBOTEST  against  all  these  attempts,  howso- 
ever or  by  whomaoeyer  made,  to  frown 
down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  forbid 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Under  a 
deep  sense  of  my  obligations  to  my  country, 
the  Church,  and  my  God,  I  declare  it  to  be 
my  fixed  purpose  to  submit  to  no  such  dic- 
tation. And  I  am  prepared  to  abide  the  omi- 
eequeneee.  I  have  appealed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  my  country ;  if  they  fail  to 
protect  me,  I  appeal  to  God,  and  with 
Him  I  cheerftilly  rest  my  cause." 

The  Observer  failed  for  one  week 
to  appear,  but  was  issued  regularly 
thereafter.  On  the  request  of  its 
proprietors,  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  up  the 
establishment  to  them,  intending  to 
leave  St.  Louis ;  but  they  handed  it 
over  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  new  owner 
immediately  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  telling  him  to  go  on  with 
the  paper  as  before.  He  had  gone 
to  Alton,  Illinois,  expecting  to  re- 
move it  to  that  city;  but,  while 
there,  a  letter  reached  him  from  St. 
Louis,  urging  him  to  return  and  re- 
main, which  he  did. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1886,  a 
quarrel  occurred  between  two  sailors^ 
or  boatmen,  at  the  steamboat  landing 
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in  St.  Louis.  When  the  civil  offi- 
oers  attempted  to  arrest  them  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  a  mulatto 
named  Francis  J.  Mcintosh  interfer- 
ed, and  enabled  the  boatmen  to  es* 
cape,  for  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrested,  carried  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  committed  to  jaiL 
On  lus  way  thither,  being  informed 
that  his  punishment  would  be  not 
less  than  five  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  he  immediately  broke  loose 
from  the  officers,  drew  a  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  them  fatally,  severely 
wounding  the  other.  He  was  in- 
stantly secured  and  lodged  ia  jail. 
A  mob  thereupon  collected,  broke 
open  the  jail,  tore  him  from  his  cell, 
carried  him  out  of  town,  and  chained 
him  to  a  tree,  around  which  they 
piled  rails,  plank,  shavings,  etc.,  to 
the  hight  of  his  knees,  and  then  ap- 
plied fire.  He  was  burning  in  fear- 
ful agony  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore life  became  extinct.  When  the 
fire  had  nearly  died  out,  a  rabble  of 
boys  amused  diemselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  the  black  and  disfigured 
corpse,  each  endeavoring  to  be  first 
in  breaking  the  skull. 

This  horrible  affair  came  in  due 
course  before  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Louis  for  investigation,  and  a  Judge, 
who  bore  the  apposite  name  of  Law- 
less, was  required  to  charge  said  jury 
with  regard  to  it.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  charge : 

^Iff  on  the  other  hand,  the  destniction 
of  the  murderer  of  Hammond  was  the  act, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  many — of  the  multi- 
tade,  In  the  ordmary  sense  of  these  words — 
not  the  act  of  nnmerahle  and  ascertainable 
malefactors,  but  of  congregated  thousands, 
seized  upon  and  impelled  by  that  mysterions, 
metaphysical,  and  almost  electric  frenzy, 
which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  hurried 


on  the  inftiriated  mnltitade  to  deeds  of  death 
and  Qestmotion— then,  I  say,  act  not  at  all 
in  the  matter ;  the  case  then  transcends " 
yonr  jurisdiction— it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  law"  1 1 1 

On  this  charge,  Mr.  Lovejoy  com- 
mented with  entire  unreserve; 
whereupon  a  mob  surrounded  and 
tore  down  his  office-— although,  in 
the  issue  which  contained  his  stric- 
tures, he  had  announced  his  decision 
to  remove  the  paper  to  Alton,  be- 
lieving that  it  woiild  be  there  more 
useful  and  better  supported  than  at 
St.  Louis.  His  first  issue  at  Alton  is 
dated  September  8th. 

Meantime,  his  press  was  taken 
from  St.  Louis,  by  steamboat,  to 
Alton,  and  landed  on  the  bank  about 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
lay  there  in  safety  through  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but,  before  the  next  morning, 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  some  five 
or  six  individuals.  On  Monday,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  and  a 
pledge  voluntarily  given  to  make 
good  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  his  loss.  The 
meeting  passed  some  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  Abolitionism,  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy  assured  them  that  he  had 
not  come  to  Alton  to  establish  an 
abolition,  but  a  religious,  journal; 
that  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  as 
they  understood  the  term,  but  was 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  Slave- 
ry, and  so  expected  to  live  and  die. 

He  started  for  Cincinnati  to  pro- 
cure new  printing  materials,  was 
taken  sick  on  the  way,  and,  upon 
reaching  Louisville,  on  his  return, 
was  impelled  by  increasing  iUness  to 
stop.  He  remained  there  sick,  in 
the  house  of  a  fiiend,  for  a  week,  and 
was  still  quite  ill  after  his  return. 

The  OSserver  was  issued  r^ularly 


*  Higher  law"  again— foorteen  yean  ahead  of  Qov.  Sewvd. 
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«t  Alton  until  the  17th  of  Angost, 
1837  —  diacnfiging  Slavery  among 
other  topics,  but  oocaBionaUj,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  decided  moderation.  But 
jno  moderation  could  satisfy  those 
who  had  determined  that  the  snbject 
ahonld  not  be  discassed  at  all.  On 
t^e  11th  of  July,  an  anonymous  hand- 
bill appeared,  calling  a  meeting  at 
the  market-place  for  the  next  Thnrs- 
daj,  at  whidi  time  a  large  conconrse 
aasembled.  Dr.  J.  A.  Halderman" 
presided,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordon  was 
Secretary.  This  meeting  passed  the 
following  resolves : 

"1.  BsmlMd,  That  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Love- 
joj  has  again  taken  up  and  advocated  the 
principles  of  Aholitionism  through  his 
'pa^i  the  *  Oheerver,'  contrary  to  the  dis- 
position and  will  of  a  mcjoritj  of  the  citizens 
of  Alton,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a  sacred 
pledge  and  assorance  that  this  paper,  when 
established  in  Alton,  should  not  be  devoted 
toAbotitionisin. 

•'*2.  jRtiohedj  That  we  disapprove  of  the 
eonrse  of  the  *  Observer,^  in  publishing  any 
articles  favorable  to  Abolitionism,  and  that 
we  censure  Mr.  Lov^oy  for  permitting  such 
publications  to  appear  in  his  paper,  when  a 
]dedge  or  assurance  has  been  given  to  this 
oommnnity,  by  him,  that  such  doctrines 
shooid  not  be  advocated. 

"^  8.  Betohedj  That  a  committee  of  five 
citizens  be  M>pointed  by  this  meeting  to 
wait  npon  and  confer  with  Mr.  Lov^joy,  and 
ascertain  from  him  whether  he  intends,  in 
fntore,  to  disseminate,  through  the  columns 
of  the  *  Observer,'  the  doctrines  of  Aboli- 
tionism,  and  report  the  result  of  their  con- 
ference to  the  public.*' 

The  only  point  requiring  comment 
in  these  resolves  is  the  allegation  that 
Mr.  Lovejoy  had  pledged  himself  not 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  Slavery  or 
its  Abolition.  This  point  was  an- 
swered by  ten  respectable  citizens  of 
AltOD^  who  united  in  the  following 
statement : 

*^  Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  repre- 
soited  that  the  Bev.  El^ah  P.  Lov^oy,  late 
Editor  of  the  ^  Alton  Observer,'  solemnly 


pledged  himself  at  a  public  meeting,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  takuig  measures  to  bring 
to  justice  the  persons  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  press  brought  to  Alton 
by  said  Lov^oy,  not  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  Slavery;  we,  the  undersigned,  declare 
the  following  to  be  his  language,  in  sub- 
stance :  *'  My  principal  object  in  coming  to 
this  phice  is  to  establish  a  religious  paper. 
When  I  was  in  8t.  Louis,  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  treat  at  large  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  as  I  was  in  a  State  where  the  evil 
existed,  and  as  a  citizen  of  that  State  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  devote  a  part  of  my  columns 
to  that  subject;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  not| 
and  never  was,  in  fitll  fellowship  with 
the  Abolitionists;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  had  some  spirited  discussions  with 
some  of  the  leading  Abolitionists  of  the 
East,  and  am  not  now  considered  by  them 
as  one  of  them.  And  now,  having  come 
into  a  Free  State,  where  the  evil  does  not 
exist,  I  feel  myself  less  called  upon  to  dis* 
cuss  ^e  subject  than  when  I  was  in  St. 
Louis.*  The  above,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
his  language  in  substance.  The  foUowinj;, 
we  are  willing  to  testify,  to  be  his  words  in 
conclusion : 

"  ^But,  gentlemen,  so  long  as  I  am  an 
American  citizen,  so  long  as  American 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall  hold  my- 
se^  at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
publish,  whatever  I  please  on  any  subject, 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country 
for  the  same.' " 

On  the  24thy  a  Ciommittee  from 
the  meeting  aforesaid  presented  its 
resolves  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  asking  a 
response  thereto.  That  response 
was  given  on  the  26th,  and  its  ma- 
terial portion  is  as  follows : 

"You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  say 
that,  with  the  most  respectftil  feelings  to- 
ward you  individually,  L  cannot  consent,  in 
this  answer,  to  recognize  you  as  the  official 
organ  of  a  public  meeting,  convened  to  dis- 
cuss the  question^  whether  certain  senti- 
ments should,  or  should  not,  be  discussed  in 
the  public  newspaper,  of  which  I  am  the 
Editor.  By  doing  so,  I  should  virtually  ad- 
mit that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  were  rightfully  subject  to 
other  supervision  and  control  than  those  of 
the  law.  But  this  I  cannot  admit.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  that  '  the 
valor  of  our  forefiithers  has  won  for  us  the 
liberty  of  speech,*  and  that  it  is  *  our  duty 


»  This  name  reappears  hi  the  "  Border  BuiBan"  trials  of  Kansaa^  1856-8. 
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Mid  our  high  piMkge  to  Mt  and  speak  on 
ail  aueitiam  touching  this  great  oommon- 
wealth«'  I  am  h^pj,  gentlemen,  in  being 
^le  to  concur  in  the  above  sentimental 
which,  I  perceive,  were  uttered  by  one  of 
jonr  own  membera,  and  in  which,  I  canpot 
doubt,  yon  all  agree.  I  would  only  add, 
thai  I  consider  this  'liberty'  was  ascertain- 
ed, but  never  originated,  by  our  forefathers. 
It  comes  to  us,  as  I  conceive,  from  our 
Maker,  and  is,  in  its  nature,  inalienalde,  be- 
longing to  man  as  man. 

*' Believing,  therefore,  that  eveiything 
baring  a  tendency  to  bring  this  right  into 
Jeopardy  is  eminently  dangerous  as  a  prece- 
dent, I  cannot  admit  that  it  can  be  c^ed 
into  question  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
or  that  they  can,  with  any  pronriety,  ques- 
tion me  as  to  my  exercise  of  it.*' 

These  proceedings  attraeted  atten- 
tion from  abroad,  especially  in  St. 
Lonis,  to  whose  pro-Slavery  politi- 
dans  the  publication  of  The  Observer , 
thongh  not  in  their  city  or  State,  was 
Btill  an  ^esore.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  The  MissovH  HepubUcan^ 
in  an  article  entitled  ^^  Abolition," 
said: 

'*  We  perceive  that  an  AnH-Slavery  Soci- 
ety has  been  formed  at  Upper  Alton,  and 
many  others,  doubtless,  wiU  shortly  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  8tate.  We 
had  hoped  that  our  neighbors  would  have 
^ected  from  amongst  them  that  minister  of 
mischief^  the  '  Observer,'  or  at  least  correct- 
ed its  course.  Something  must  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  that  sp^ilyl  The  good 
people  of  Illinois  must  either  put  a  stop  to 
the  efforts  of  these  fanatics,  or  expel  them 
frt>m  their  community,  jy  this  is  not  done^ 
ihs  troiod  of  emigrants  tkroufh  their  Siate^ 
and  ths  trade  of  the  slaveholdtng  States^  and 
fortietdariy  Missouri,  must  stop.  Every  one 
who  desires  the  harmony  of  the  country,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all,  should  unite 
to  put  them  down.  They  can  do  no  positive 
^od,  and  may  do  much  ineparable  harm, 
we  would  not  desire  to  see  this  done  at  the 
expense  of  public  order  or  legal  restraint; 
but  there  is  a  moral  indignation  which  the 
irirtaous  portion  of  a  community  may  exert, 
which  is  sufficient  to  crush  this  faction  and 
forever  disgrace  its  fanatic  instigators.  It  is 
to  this  we  appeal,  and  hope  that  the  appeal 
will  not  be  unheeded." 

These  reconunendations  and  incite- 


ments were  not  nnfrnitftiL  Four  days 
thereafter— two  nnsnccessfiil  attempts 
having  already  been  made — the  ofiSoe 
of  The  Observer  was  entered  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  p.  m.,^ 
by  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, and  the  press,  type,  etc,  utterly 
destroyed.  The  mob  commenoed,  as 
usual,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  build- 
ing, whereby  one  man  was  hit  on  the 
head  and  severely  wounded ;  where- 
upon the  office  was  deserted,  and  the 
destroyers  finished  their  work  with- 
out opposition,  while  a  hu^  con- 
course were  '^  looking  on  and  consent- 
ing." The  authorities  did  nothing 
most  rigorously.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  was  met  in 
the  street  by  the  mob,  who  stopped 
him,  threatened  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  vile  language,  but  did  him 
no  serious  harm.  In  The  Observer 
of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  made 
an  explicit  and  effective  response  to 
the  question — ^**What  are  tibe  doc- 
trines of  Anti-Slavery  men  f '  where- 
in he  had  succeeded  in  being  at 
once  moderate  and  forcible — aflSrm- 
ing  most  explicitly  the  flagrant  wrong 
of  slaveholding,  with  the  right  and 
policy  of  immediate  emancipation, 
but  explaining  that  such  an  emancd- 
paticm  was  to  be  effected  "by  the 
masters  themselves,  and  no  others," 
who  were  to  be  persuaded  to  it,  ex- 
actly as  a  distiller  is  to  be  dissuaded 
from  making  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
a  tippler  from  drinking  them.  But, 
though  his  doctrines  were  peaceftil 
and  his  language  mild  and  depreca- 
tory, he  doubtless  irritated  and  an- 
noyed his  adversaries  by  pointing  to 
the  fact — ^in  refuting  their  slang  about 
amalgamation— that  the  then  '*Vice- 


^Q6L  Bichard  M.  Johnson. 
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Pieflident  of  theXTnited  States  ''has 
been,  if  he  is  not  now,  the  father  of 
slaves.  And  thonsands  have  voted 
to  elevate  him  to  his  present  condi- 
tion, who  would  crucify  an  Aboli- 
tionist on  the  bare  suspicion  of 
fiivoring,  though  only  in  theory, 
such  an  amalgamation.  How  shall 
we  account  for  such  inconsistency  f 
On  the  24th  of  August,  he  issued  an 
appeial  to  the  firiends  of  law  and  order 
for  aid  in  reestablishing  The  Observ- 
er; and  this  appeal  was  promptly 
and  generously  responded  to.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  sufficient  amount  in 
Alton  and  Quincy  alone,  he  sent  to 
Cincinnati  to  purchase  new  printing 
materials.  Meantime,  he  issued  an 
address,  submitting  "  To  the  Friends 
of  the  Bedeemer  in  Alton"  his  resig- 
nation of  the  editorship  of  the  paper, 
offering  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
subscription-list,  now  exceeding  two 
thousand  names,  on  condition  that 
they  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
receive  all  dues  and  assets,  and  fur- 
nish him  sufficient  means  to  remove 
himself  and  fiunily  to  another  field 
of  labor.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
held,  which  resolved  that  The  Oh- 
eeroer  ought  to  be  continued,  while 
the  question  of  retaining  Mr.  Lovejoy 
as  its  editor  was  discussed  through 
two  or  three  evenings,  but  left  unde- 
cided. Metfitime,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  his  new  press — ^the  third 
which  he  had  brought  to  Alton  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year — arrived  on 
the  Slst  of  September,  was  landed 
about  sunset,  and  immediately  con- 
v^ed  by  his  friends  to  the  warehouse 
of  Geary  &  WeUer.  As  it  passed 
along  the  streets — ^'^  There  goes  the 
Abolition  press  I  stop  it  I  stop  it  1" 
cried,  but  no  violence  was  at- 


The  Mayor,  apprised  of 
its  arrival  and  also  of  its  peril,  gave 
assurance  that  it  shoidd  be  protected, 
and  asked  its  friends  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  his  hands,  which 
they  did.   A  constable  was  posted  by 
the  Mayor  at  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house, with  orders  to  remain  until  a 
certain  hour.    He  left  at  that  hour; 
and  immediately  ten  or  twenty  ruf- 
fians, with  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  faces,  broke   open  the   store, 
rolled  the  press  across  the  street  to 
the  river-bank,  broke  it  into  pieces, 
and  threw  it  in.    Before  they  had 
finished  the  job,  the  Mayor  was  on 
hand,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse. 
They  replied,  that  they  would,  so 
soon  as  they  got  through,  and  were 
as  good  as  their  word.    The  Mayor 
declared  that  he  had  never  witnessed 
a  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly  mob ! 
Mr.    Lovejoy    preached    at    St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  the  home  of  his 
wife's  relatives,  a  few  days  after — 
October  1st — and  was  mobbed  at  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law,  directly 
after  his  return  from  evening  church. 
The  mob  attempted,  with  oaths  and 
blows,  to  drag  him  from  the  house, 
but  were  defeated,  mainly  through 
the  courageous  efforts  of  his  wife  and 
one  or  two  friends.     Three  times  the 
house  was  broken  into  and  a  rush 
made  up  stairs ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  L. 
was  induced,  through  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  to  leave  it  clandestinely 
and  take  refuge  with  a  friend,  a  mUe 
distant,  whence  he  and  his  wife  made 
their  way  back  to  Alton  next  day. 
Nearly  the  first  person  they  met  there 
was  one  of  those  who  had  first  broken 
into  the  house  at  St.  Charles;  and 
the  hunted  clergyman  had  the  cold 
comfort  of  hearing,  from  many  of  his 
religious  brethren,  that  he  had  no 
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one  to  thaok  but  himself  for  his  per- 
BecationB,  and  that,  if  The  Ohseroer 
were  reestablished,  they  would  do 
nothing  to  protect  it.  During  the 
following  month,  Mr.  Lovejoy  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Illinois,  at  Spring- 
field, as  also  meetings  of  an  anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  Upper  Alton, 
and  one  or  two  meetings  held  at  the 
Oourt  House  in  Alton,  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  propriety  of  allowing 
him  to  continue  the  publication  of 
The  Observer.  At  the  last  of  these 
meetings  (November  3d),  having  ob- 
tamed  the  floor,  he  said : 

'']tfr.  Ohairman:  It  is  not  trne,  as  has 
been  charged  upon  me,  that  I  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  this 
oommanity,  in  reference  to  the  question 
which  is  now  agitating  it  I  respect  and 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-citizens ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  un- 
pleasant duties  of  my  life,  uiat  I  am  called 
upon  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  If  you 
suppose,  6ir,  that  I  have  published  senti- 
ments contrary  to  those  generally  held  in 
this  community,  because  I  delighted  in  dif- 
fering from  them,  you  have  entirely  misap- 
prehended me.  But,  Sir,  whil^  I  value  ^e 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens  as  highly 
as  any  one,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  am  governed  by  higher  considerations  tiian 
either  the  favor  or  the  fear  of  man.  I  am 
impelled  to  the  course  I  have  taken,  because 
I  fear  God.  As  I  shall  answer  it  to  my  God 
in  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon  my  sen- 
timents, nor  cease  in  all  proper  ways  to  prop- 
agate them. 

^*  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  not  desired  n6r 
asked  any  compromise,  I  have  asked  for 
nothing  but  to  De  protected  in  my  rights  as 
a  citizen — rights  which  God  has  given  me, 
and  which  are  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  my  country.  Have  I,  Sir,  been 
guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  laws?  Whose 

food  name  have  I  injured  ?  When  and  where 
ave  I  published  anything  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Alton?  Have  I  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  labored,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  the  reputa- 
tion and  interests  of  this  city?  What,  Sir,  I 
ask,  has  been  my  offense?  Put  your  finger  up- 
on it — define  it — ^and  I  stand  ready  to  answer 
for  it  If  I  have  committed  any  crime,  you 
can  easily  convict  me.  You  have  public  sen- 
timent in  your  fiivor.  Ton  have  your  juries, 


and  you  hsve  your  attorney  (looking  at  ih« 
Attorney -General),  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
can  eonviet  me.  But  if  I  have  been  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  law,  why  am  I  hunted  up 
and  down  continually  like  a  partridge  upon 
the  mountains  ?  Why  am  I  threatened  with 
the  tar-barrel  f  Why  am  I  waylaid  every 
day,  and  from  night  to  night?  and  why  ia 
my  life  in  jeopardy  eY&ry  hour? 

"  You  have.  Sir,  made  up,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  a  false  issue ;  there  are  not  two  parties 
between  whom  Uiere  can  be  a  eompronU$e. 
I  plant  myself^  Sir,  down  on  my  unquestion- 
able righti  ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  I  shall  be  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise and  ei\joyment  of  those  rights — that  w 
the  queationy  Sir; — whether  my  property 
shall  be  protected — whether  I  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  go  home  to  my  family  at  night  with- 
out being  assailed,  and  threatened  with  tar 
and  feathers,  and  assassination ;  whether  my 
afflicted  wife,  whose  life  has  been  in  jeopardy 
from  continued  alarm  and  excitement^  shall 
night  after  night  be  driven  from  a  sick-bed 
into  the  garret  to  save  her  life  from  the  brick- 
bats and  violence  of  the  mob ;  that,  Sir,  is 
the  question.^'  Here,  much  affected  and 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Many,  not  excepting  even  his  enemies,  wept 
— several  sobbed  aloud,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  meeting  were  deeply  exdted. 
He  continued :  "  Forgive  me,  Sir,  that  I  have 
thus  betrayed  my  weakness.  It  was  the  allu- 
sion to  my  family  that  overcame  my  feelings. 
Not,  Sir,  I  assure  you,  from  any  fears  on  my 
part.  I  have  no  personal  fears.  Not  that  I 
fed  able  to  contest  the  matter  with  the 
whole  community;  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  am  not.  I  know.  Sir,  that  you  can  tar 
and  feather  me,  hang  me  up,  or  put  me  into 
the  Mississippi,  without  the  least  difficulty. 
But  what  then?  Where  shall  I  go ?  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  that,  if  I  am  not  safe  at  Al- 
ton, I  shall  not  be  safe  anywhere.  I  recently 
visited  St.  Charles  to  bring  home  my  family, 
and  was  torn  from  their  frantic  embrace  by  a 
mob.  I  have  been  beset  night  and  day  at  Al- 
ton. And  now,  if  I  leave  here  and  go  else- 
where, violence  may  overtake  me  in  my  re- 
treat, and  I  have  no  more  claim  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  another  commnnity  than  I  have  up- 
on this ;  and  I  have  concluded,  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  friends,  and  earnestly  seeking 
counsel  of  God,  to  remain  at  Alton^  and  here 
to  insist  on  protection  in  the  exercise  of  xaj 
rights.  If  the  civil  authorities  refrise  to  protect 
me,  I  must  look  to  God ;  and,  if  I  die,  I  havo 
determined  to  make  my  grave  in  Alton.^' 

It  was  known  in  Alton  that  a  new 

press  was  now  on  the  way  to  Mr. 

Lovejoy,  and  might  arrive  at   any 

time.     Great  excitement  pervaded 
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die  Gommnnity.  Friends  were  on 
the  alert  to  protect  it  on  its  arrival, 
and  enemies  to  insnre  its  destruction. 
It  finallj  reached  St.  Lonis  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  have  it  landed  at  Alton 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
and  a  firiend  went  to  the  Mayor  and 
notified  him  of  its  expected  arrival, 
and  of  the  threats  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  constables  to  protect 
it  A  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
was  held,  and  some  discussion  had ; 
but  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  nothing  done. 

On  that  evening  (November  6), 
between  forty  and  fifty  citizens  met 
in  the  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  GHilman 
&  Co.,  where  the  press  was  to  be 
stored,  to  organize  a  volunteer  com- 
pany to  aid  in  the  defense  of  law  and 
order.  At  ten  o'clock,  several  left; 
but  about  thirty  remained  in  the 
building,  with  one  city  constable  to 
command  them.  They  were  armed. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  not  among  them. 
His  dwelling  had  been  attacked  but 
a  few  nights  before,  when  he  and  a 
sister  narrowly  escaped  a  brick-bat, 
thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
done  mortal  injury.  Expecting  an 
assault,  his  wife  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  in  a  state  of  nervous 
alarm  from  her  recent  experience  at 
St  Charles,  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  brother  that  they 
shoxdd  watch  alternate  nights  at 
home  and  at  the  store.  At  three  in 
the  morning,  a  steamboat  brought 
the  expected  press.  A  sentinel  of 
the  mob  was  watching  for  it,  and 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  when 
horns  were  blown  throughout  the 
city.    The  Mayor  had  already  been 


called,  and  was  in  the  building.  He 
requested  those  who  guarded  there, 
to  remain  and  keep  quiet  till  he 
called  for  them,  saying  that  he  would 
attend  to  the  storing  of  the  press, 
which  he  did.  A  few  stones  were 
thrown,  but  no  serious  damage 
efiected,  and  the  press  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  garret  of  a  strong  stone 
warehouse,  where  it  was  thought  to 
be  safe. 

Throughout  the  following  day, 
general  quiet  prevailed,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  "  the  Abolition 
press"  had  been  received,  and  was 
stored  in  Godfrey  &  Oilman's  ware- 
house. The  Mayor  made  inquiries 
at  several  points,  and  was  satisfied 
that  no  fruther  violence  was  intend- 
ed. At  evening,  the  volunteer  de- 
fenders of  Mr.  Lovejoy's  rights  drop- 
ped in  at  the  warehouse,  and  remain- 
ed until  nine  o'clock;  when,  there 
being  no  signs  of  trouble,  all  but 
twelve  went  away.  Mr.  Lovejoy  re- 
mained, with  one  or  two  others  who 
were  called  Abolitionists.  The  resi- 
due were  simply  citizens,  opposed  to 
burglary  and  robbery,  and  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  thirty  per- 
sons, as  if  by  preconcert,  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  neighboring  grog- 
shop— a  few  of  them  with  arms,  but 
the  majority  with  only  stones  in  their 
hands — formed  a  line  at  the  south 
end  of  the  store,  next  the  river, 
knocked  and  hailed.  Mr.  Oilman, 
from  the  garret  door,  asked  what 
they  wanted.  Their  leader  replied : 
"The  press."  Mr.  Oilman  assured 
them  that  it  would  not  be  given  up ; 
adding,  "  We  have  no  ill  feelings  to- 
ward any  of  you,  and  should  much 
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regret  to  do  you  any  injury ;  but  we 
are  authorized  by  tiie  Mayor  to  de- 
fend our  property,  and  shall  do  so 
with  our  lives.''  The  leader  replied 
that  they  were  resolved  to  have  the 
press  at  any  sacrifice,  and  presented 
a  pistol,  whereupon  Mr.  Q.  retired 
into  the  building.  The  mob  then 
passed  around  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  warehouse,  and  commenced 
thro^ng  stones,  which  soon  demol- 
ished several  of  the  windows.  No 
resistance  was  offered  ;  the  inmates 
having  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  their 
lives  were  in  danger.  The  ware- 
house being  of  stone,  and  solidly 
built,  no  further  impression  was 
made  on  it  by  this  assault.  Finding 
their  missiles  ineffectual,  the  mob 
fired  two  or  three  guns  into  the 
building,  by  which  no  one  was  hit. 
The  fire  was  then  returned,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  rioters  woimded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  Hereupon,  the  mob 
recoiled,  carrying  off  their  wounded. 
But  they  soon  returned  with  ladders, 
and  other  preparations  for  firing  the 
roof  of  the  warehouse,  cursing  and 
shouting,  "Bum  them  out!  bum 
them  out !"  They  kept  carefully  on 
the  side  of  the  building  where  tiiere 
were  no  windows,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  injured  or  repelled  by  its  de- 
fenders. The  Mayor  and  a  justice 
were  now  deputed  by  the  mob  to 
bear  a  message  to  tlie  inmates  of  the 
building,  proposing  that,  on  condition 
the  press  were  given  up,  no  one 
should  be  Airther  molested,  and  no 
more  property  destroyed.  The  pro- 
position was  quietly  declined.  Mr. 
Oilman,  in  turn,  requested  the  Mayor 
to  call  on  certain  citizens  to  save  his 
store  from  the  threatened  destruction 
by  fire.  The  Mayor  replied  that  the 
mob  was  so  strong  and  so  determined 


that  he  could  do  nothing— that  he 
had  already  tried  to  conunand  and 
persuade  them  to  deast,  but  without 
Buocesa  He  was  asked  if  those  in 
the  building  should  defend  thdr  pro- 
perty with  arms;  to  which  he  re- 
plied,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  be- 
fore, that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  BO,  and  that  the  law  justified  them 
in  that  course.  He  then  left  the 
building,  and  reported  the  result  of 
his  mission,  which  was  received  with 
yells  of  "Fire  the  building r  "Fire 
the  building!"  "Bum  'em  out!" 
"Bum  'em  out!"  "Shoot  every 
-d  Abolitionist  as  he  leaves!" 


It  was  now  near  midnight^  and  the 
bells  had  been  rung,  collecting  a 
laige  concourse,  who  stood  passive 
spectators  of  what  followed. 

The  mob  now  raised  their  ladders 
against  the  building,  mounted  to  the 
roof,  and  kindled  a  fire  there,  which 
burned  rather  slowly.  Five  of  the 
defenders  hereupon  volunteered  to 
sally  out  and  drive  them  away.  They 
left  by  the  south  door,  passed  around 
the  comer  to  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  and  fired  upon  the  man 
who  guarded  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
drove  him  off,  and  dispersed  his  im* 
mediate  comrades,  returning  to  the 
store  to  reload.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
two  others  stepped  again  to  the  door, 
and  stood  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  building — ^Mr.  L.  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  concealed  from  their  view  be- 
hind a  pile  of  lumber  a  few  rods  in 
their  front.  One  of  these  had  a  two- 
barreled  gun,  which  he  fired.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  received  five  balls,  three  of 
them  in  his  breast^  probably  each 
mortal.  He  turned  quickly,  ran 
into  the  store,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  into  the  counting-room,  where 
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be  ftn,  exclaiming,  ^^  Oli  God,  I  am 
ehot!  I  am  ahotl"  and  almost  in- 
(rtantlj  expired.  One  of  his  friends 
received  at  the  same  time  a  ball  in 
his  leg,  of  which  he  recovered.  Those 
remaining  alive  in  the  building  now 
held  a  consultation,  and  concluded 
to  surrender.  One  of  their  number 
went  up  to  the  scuttle  and  apprised 
the  mob  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  dead, 
and  that  the  press  would  now  be 
given  up.  A  yell  of  exultation  was 
eent  up  by  the  rioters,  and  the  pro- 
posed surrender  declined.  Another 
of  the  inmates  now  resolved  to  go 
out  and  make  some  terms,  if  possi- 
ble ;  but  he  had  hardly  opened  the 
door  when  he  was  fired  upon  and 
severely  wounded.  A  citizen  now 
came  to  the  door  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  begged  those  within  to  leave  the 
building,  as  it  was  on  fire,  and  their 
remaining  would  be  utterly  useless. 
All  but  two  or  three  hereupon  laid 
down  their  arms,  left  the  building, 
and  fled,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
mob  as  they  escaped.  The  rioters 
then  rushed  into  the  building,  threw 
the  press  out  of  the  window,  broke  it 
up,  and  pitched  the  pieces  into  the 
river.  They  destroy^  no  other  pro- 
perty, save  a  few  guns.  One  of 
them — a  doct<Mv— oflfered  to  extract 
the  ball  firom  the  wounded  man's  leg ; 
but  he  declined  their  assistance.  At 
two  o'clock,  they  had  dispersed,  and 
all  was  again  quiet. 

Mr.  Lovejoy's  remains  were  borne 
away  next  morning  to  his  dwelling, 
amid  the  jeers  and  scoffi  of  his  mur- 
derers. He  was  buried  the  day  fol- 
lowing—  Thursday,  November  9 — 
the  day  which,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  completed  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  His  wife,  who,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  eritieal  state  of  her 


health,  had  been  sent  away  from 
Alton,  was  unable  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. Of  their  two  children,  one 
was  bom  eiter  his  death. 

The  defenders  of  the  warehouse, 
as  well  as  the  recognized  leaders  of 
their  assailants,  were  respectively  in- 
dicted for  riot,  and  tried,  or  rather, 
Mr.  Oilman  alone  of  the  defenders 
was  tried;  and  upon  his  acquittal 
the  City  Attorney  entered  a  nolle 
prosequi  as  to  the  other  defendants. 
The  leading  rioters  were  next  placed 
on  trial,  and  were  likewise  acquitted. 
The  testimony  of  the  Mayor,  John 
M.  Emm,  was  mudi  relied  on  by 
the  defenders  of  the  press,  who  ex- 
pected to  prove  by  it  tiiat  they  acted 
throughout  imder  his  authority,  as 
ministers  of  the  law  and  official 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  property. 
His  testimony,  however,  did  not  sus- 
tain this  assumption.  The  Mayor 
fully  admitted  that  he  had  repeated- 
ly and  freely  consulted  with  them  as 
to  their  course  in  the  premises,  and 
had  advised  them  that  they  would 
be  entirely  justified  in  defending 
their  rights  by  arms,  if  necessary. 
But,  he  said,  he  had  given  this  advice 
as  a  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  and  citizen ; 
not  as  Mayor. 

The  details  of  this  tragedy  are  im- 
portant, as  they  serve  to  silence  two 
cavils,  which  have  been  most  famil- 
iar in  the  mouths  of  the  champions 
of  Slavery.  '^  If  you  want  to  oppose 
Slavery,  why  do  n't  you  go  where  it 
is?"  has  been  triumphantly  asked 
many  thousands  of  times.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  did  exactly  this — as  Lundy,  and 
Garrison,  and  many  others  had  done 
before  him — ^and  only  left  a  Slave  for 
a  Bree  State  when  such  removal  was 
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imperatiyelj  demanded.  "  Why 
do  n't  yon  keep  clear  of  the  fanatical 
AboIitioniBts,  and  discnss  the  ques- 
tion in  moderation  and  good  tem- 
per ?"  Mr.  Lovejoy  did  exactly  this, 
also.  He  was  not  the  advocate  of 
Garrifionism ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
demned it.  He  was  not  the  cham- 
pion of  any  political  party,  nor  of  any 
peculiar  line  of  anti-Slavery  action. 
He  did  not  publish  an  Abolition 
journal.  His  was  simply  and  purely 
a  religious  newspaper,  in  which 
Slavery  was  from  time  to  time  disr 
cussed,  and  its  evils  exposed,  like 
those  of  intemperance,  or  any  other 
immorality.  But  this  he  was  not 
pennitted  to  do,  whether  in  a  Slave 
or  in  a  Free  State.  •  He  was  pro- 
scribed, hunted,  persecuted,  assaulted, 
plundered,  and  finally  killed — ^not 
because  he  persisted  in  opposing 
Slavery  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  a 
peculiarly  objectionable  manner,  but 
because  he  would  not  desist  from  op- 
posing it  at  all.^' 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  orig- 
inally composed  of  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Potomac,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  that  stream.  The  forty 
square  miles  south  of  that  river,  form- 
ing the  county  and  including  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  were  ceded  to  theUnion 
in  1789  by  Virginia,  and  retroceded 
to  that  State  in  1846 — the  move- 
ment for  retrocession  having,  doubt- 
less, some  covert  reference  to  the 
probability  or  prospect  of  disunion. 
The  sixty  square  miles  lying  north  of 
the  Potomac — forming  the  county  of 


Washington,  and  including  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown — 
were  ceded  by  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  now  compose  the  entire  District ; 
so  that  Washington  is  commanded, 
within  easy  shelUng  distance,  by 
hights  which,  in  case  the  separation 
of  Virginia  from  the  Union  were  con- 
ceded, would  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  foreign  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  (Art.  L, 
Section  8)  provides  that,  "Thfe  Con- 
gress shall  have  power^  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  cession  by  Maryland 
was  without  qualification.  But  Con- 
gress proceeded,  soon  after,  to  pass 
an  act,  apparently  without  mudi  con- 
sideration or  forecast,  whereby  the 
then  existing  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Vii^inia  were  to  continue  in  fall 
force  and  effect  over  those  portions 
of  the  Federal  District  ceded  by  them 
respectively,  until  Congress  should 
otherwise  enact ;  and,  as  those  States 
were  undoubtedly  Slave  States,  their 
slave  laws  continued  operative  here- 
in, with  little  or  no  modification  or 
improvement,  down  to  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 

Very  naturally,  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  of  such  a  city  as  Wash- 
ington, with  its  adoption  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Republic,  coinbined  with 
its  favorable  location,  served  to  ren- 
der it  an  extensive  mart  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  domestic  Slave-Trade. 


i<  Wendell  Phillips^  then  a  young  Whig 
Iswjrer,  first  conspicaously  identified  himself 
with  the  aatl-Slaveiy  movement,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  BoBtoa  (December  8,  183*7),  at  the  old 


Court  House— Faneuil  Hall  having  been  asked 
for,  and  refVised,  to  a  petition  headed  bj  Ber. 
William  E.  Ohaaning— to  consider  the  drcimi* 
staaoea  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  LoFeJqy. 
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Some  of  the  largest  purchasers  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  cotton 
and  sugar  region  located  themselves 
at  this  point,  fitted  np  their  slave- 
pens,  and  advertised  in  the  leading 
journals  of  the  Capital  their  readi- 
ness to  bny  and  sell  yonng  and  likely 
negroee.  Vessek  were  regularly  dis- 
patched from  Alexandria  to  New  Or- 
leans, laden  with  their  hnman  mer- 
chandise. So  that,  in  the  absence  of 
mann&ctnres,  and  of  any  but  a  petty 
retail  trade,  slaves  were  long  a  chief 
staple  of  the  commerce,  and  certainly 
the  leading  export,  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

Under  the  slave  laws,  so  hastily 
bolted  by  Congress,  every  negro  or 
mulatto  was  presumptively  a  slave ; 
and,  if  unable  to  indicate  his  master, 
or  to  establish  specially  his  right  to 
freedom,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  advertised,  and  sold,  in 
default  of  a  claimant,  to  pay  the  costs 
of  this  worse  than  Algerine  proce- 
dure; and,  as  Washington  steadily 
increased  in  population  and  import- 
ance, the  number  of  colored  persons 
drifting  thither  from  all  quarters  in- 
creased with  it,  until  the  business  of 
arresting,  detaining,  advertising,  and 
sdling  unowned  negroes  became  a 
most  lucrative  perquisite  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marshal  for  the  District,  yield- 
ing him  a  net  profit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum.  The  ad- 
vertisements in  The  National  IrUelr 
UgeTuxr,  United  States  Telegraphy 
Gldbe^  Umony  etc,  of  negroes  whom 
he  had  caught  and  caged,  and,  in  de- 
fistult  of  an  owner,  was  about  to  sell, 
were  widely  copied  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, provoking  conunents  by  no 
means  flattering  to  our  coimtry  nor 
its  institutions.  The  plumage  of  the 
American  eagle  was  often  ruffled  by 


criticisms  and  comparisons  between 
these  legal  proceedings,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  Capitol,  and  the  harsher 
deaUngs  of  savages  and  heathen  with 
strangers  so  luckless  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  point  of  these 
invidious  comparisons  was  barbed  by 
their  undeniable  justice. 

Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very in  the  Federal  District,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  Slave-Trade  so  flourish- 
ing dierein,  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial presented  to  Congress,  and 
treated  with  no  more  disrespect  or 
disregard  than  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies  usually  encounter.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  1828,  was  signed 
by  United  States  District  Judge 
Chranch,  and  about  one  thousand 
more  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  District;  but,  while  it  was 
treated  decorously,  no  decisive  step 
was  taken  toward  compliance  with 
its  prayer.  As  the  distinctive  Abo- 
lition movement  gained  strength  in 
the  Korth,  and  the  excitement  caused 
thereby  rose  higher  in  the  South — 
especially  after  the  Message  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  already  quoted,  urging  that 
anti-Slavery  agitation  be  made  a  pe- 
nal offense — a  more  decisive  hostility 
was  resolved  on  by  the  champions 
of  Slavery,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

On  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
field, of  Maine  (December  16, 1886), 
of  the  petition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  women,  praying  the  Ab- 
olition of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  it  was  decisively  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House ;  Yeas  180,  Kays 
31 — ^the  Kays  all  from  the  Kortii, 
and  mainly  Whigs. 

On  the  18th,  Mr  Jackson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, offered  a  similar  petition 
fit>m  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
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Wrentham;  and  Mr.  Hammond  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  that  it  be  not 
received;  which  was  met  by  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  This  was 
rejected — Teas  95,  Nays  121.  Bnt, 
finally,  a  proposition  that  the  peti- 
tion and  all  motions  regarding  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  was  carried — ^Yeas 
140;  Kays  76. 

Mr.  Buchanan"  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Cain.  (Pennsylvania)  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Friends,  asking  for 
the  same  in  substance  as  the  above. 
Though  opposed  to  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  he  preferred 
its  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  that  on  the  District.  But,  finding 
that  there  were  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  such  a  reference,  he  would 
move  that  the  memorial  be  read,  and 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be 
rejected.  The  question  being  de- 
manded on  Mr.  Buchanan^s  motion, 
it  was  carried  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
84  to  6. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  soon  after 
presented  similar  memorials  from  his 
State ;  whereupon  Mr.  Calhoun  raised 
the  question  of  reception,  declaring 
^Hhat  the  petitions  just  read  con- 
tained a  gross,  false,  and  malicious 
slander  on  eleven  States  represented 
on  this  floor."  «  That  Congress  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  no 
more  in  this  District  than  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina."  After  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  mainly  by 
Southern  senators,  Mr.  CaJhonn's  mo- 
tion to  reject  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
to  receive  the  petition — ^Yeas  85, 
Kays  10,  as  follows : 

^  TiAS :  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Bneban- 
an^  Clay,  Glayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing 
of  Uliaois,  Swing  of  Ohio,  Qoldsborough, 
Grandy,  Hendridu,  Hill,  Hnbbsrd,  Kent, 


£ing  of  Alabama,  Xing  of  Georsia,  Enighti 
Linn,  McEean,  Morris,  li'andain,r7ile8,  Pren- 
tiss, Bobbins,  Bobinson,  Buggies,  Shepley, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlin- 
son,  Wall, Webster, Wright.    Nats:  Messrs. 


Black,  Oalhoan,  Onthbert,  Leigh,  Moore, 
Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Walker,  White." 

In  the  Honse,"  Mr,  Henry  L. 
Pinckney,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolve : 

^^,Be9ohed,  That  all  the  memorials  which 
have  been  offered,  or  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  thejDistrict  of  Golambia, 
and  also  the  resolntions  offered  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  Maine  (Mr.  Jarvis),  wilii 
the  amendment  thereto,  proposed  by  an  hon- 
orable member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise), 
and  every  other  paper  or  proposition  that 
may  be  submitted  in  relation  to  that  subject, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  that  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  confederacy ;  and  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Congress  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  unwise,  im- 
politic, and  dangerous  to  the  Union;  as- 
signing such  reasons  for  these  conclnsi<Ki8 
as,  in  &e  judgment  of  the  Committee,  may 
be  best  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  to  repress  agitation,  to  allay  excite- 
ment, to  sustain  and  preserve  the  just  rights 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District,  and  to  reestablish  nar- 
mony  and  tranquillity  amongst  the  various 
sections  of  the  Union." 

After  some  demnr  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Wise,  of  Yirginia,  the  Previons 
Question  was  ordered  on  this  resolve 
—Yeas  118,  Nays  47.  Mr.  Vmton, 
of  Ohio,  now  demanded  a  division 
of  the  resolve  into  three  parts,  which 
demand  was  sustained  by  the  Chair; 
and  the  first  proposition,  requiring  a 
reference  of  all  memorials  on  this 
subject  to  a  Bdect  Committee,  was 
carried — ^Yeas  174,  Nays  48:  the 
Nays  all  from  the  South.  The 
second  proposition,  r^arding  Slavery 
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in  the  States,  was  affinned— Yeas 
201,  Nays  7.  The  third  proposi- 
tion, affirming  that  '^Congress 
onght  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  prevailed  —  Yeas  163, 
Nays  47 — ^the  Nays,  of  course,  from 
the  North.  And  the  third  clause, 
being  now  divided,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  remaining  part — ^*' be- 
cause it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
public  faith,  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Union" — and  that 
was  also  affirmed — ^Yeas  129 ;  Nays 
74:  the  Nays  being  all  from  the 
North,  and  nearly  all  Whigs.  The 
remaiader  of  the  proposition  was 
then  affirmed — ^Yeas  169 ;  Nays  6. 

The  Committee  appointed  under 
the  above  resolution  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina ; 
Hamer  of  Ohio;  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire;  Hardin  of  Kentucky; 
Jarvis  of  Maine ;  Owens  of  Georgia ; 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania ;  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia;  and  Turrill  of 
New  York — all  Democrats,  but  Har- 
din, a  Southern  Whig.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  due  season,  reported,  JFirstj 
That  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  with  the  institution  of  Slavery 
in  any  State  of  this  confederacy. 
Secondly^  That  Congress  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
^^for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agita- 
tion, and  restoring  tranquUli^  to  the 
public  mind,"  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  resolve : 

''That  all  |>6tition8,  memorials,  resolu- 
&I18,  proportions,  or  papers  relating  in  any 
way  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  shall,  without  either  being 
printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table." 


This  resolve  was  adopted — ^Yeas 
117,  Nays  68 ;  the  Nays  being  sub- 
stantially, but  not  entirely,  composed 
of  the  Whig  members  from  the  Free 
States. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  this 
heroic  treatment  was  not  successful 
in  ^^  arresting  agitation,  and  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind ;"  so 
that,  when  this  Congress  met  for  the 
second  session,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  do  the  work  aU  over  again.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Albert  G.  Hawes, 
(Democrat)  of  Kentucky,"  offered  a 
resolution,  providing : 

"  That  all  memorials,  etc.,  on  the  snbjeot 
of  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  without  being  referred  or  printed, 
and  that  no  farther  action  should  be  had 
thereon.^' 

Which  was  adopted — Yeas  129; 
Nays  69 — the  Nays  mainly  Northern 
Whigs,  as  before.  All  debate  was 
precluded  by  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion. 

And  still  the  agitation  refused  to 
be  controlled  or  allayed ;  so  that,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,'*  offered  the 
following  ^^as  a  timely  sacrifice  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  coun* 
tryf' 

"  BeBohedf  That  all  petidons,  memorials, 
and  papers  touching  the  abolition  of  Slavery^ 
or  tne  buying,  selling,  or  transferring  of 
slaves  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  being  debated,  printed,  read,  or 
referred;  and  no  further  action  whatever 
shall  be  had  thereon.'' 

The  Previous  Question  having 
again  been  ordered,  this  resolve  was 
adopted— Yeas  122;  Nays  74r— the 
Nays,  as  before,  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  Whig  members  fix>m  the 
Free  States. 


10 
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At  the  next  session,*^  Mr.  Charlee 
G.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampfihire, 
moved  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Betohed^  That  thisgoTemment  is  a  g07- 
emment  of  limited  powers;  and  that,  bj 
the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  Oon- 
gresB  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 
institation  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States 
of  the  confederacy. 

^^'Resohed,  That  the  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oo- 
lombia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  the 

glan  of  operations  set  on  foot  to  affect  the 
istitntion  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States, 
and  l^os  indirectly  to  destroy  that  institn- 
Uon  within  their  lunits. 

^^Sesolvedj  That  Congress  has  no  right  to 
do  that  indirectly  which  it  cannot  do  direct- 
ly; and  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  or  the 
Territories,  as  a  means  or  with  a  view  of 
difltnrbing  or  overthrowing  that  institution 
in  the  several  States,  is  against  the  true 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
affected,  and  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  on 
which  they  entered  into  the  confederacy. 

^^Betoloedy  That  the  Constitution  rests  on 
ate  broad  principle  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  this  confederacy ;  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the 
States  and  another,  with  a  view  of  abolish- 
ing the  one  and  promoting  the  other. 

^  BMohedy  ther^<or6^  That  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories, 
or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between 
the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
try and  another  with  me  views  aforesaid, 
are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destruc- 
tive of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  Union  of  these  States  rests,  and  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  and  that  every 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition, 
or  pi^er,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  Slavery  as 
aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on 
the  presentation  thereof  without  any  further 
action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without 
being  debated,  printed,  or  referred.^' 

Mr.  OofihiDg,  of  Massachusetts,  ob- 

jecting)  on  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton, 

the  rules  were  suspended ;  and  Mr. 


A.'s  resolves  duly  passed,  as  follows : 
No.  1— Yeas  198 ;  Nays  6.  No.  2 
—Yeas  134;  Nays  67— mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  Northern  Whigs.  The 
third  resolution  having  been  divided, 
the  House  first  resolved  "  That  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  do  that  indi- 
rectly which  it  cannot  do  directly," 
etc.— Yeas  170,  Nays  80.  The  red- 
due  of  the  third  resolve  passed— Yeaa 
164,  Nays  89.  The  fourth  resolve 
was  in  like  manner  divided,  and 
passed  in  two  parts,  by  182  and  175 
Yeas  to  26  Nays.  The  last  of  Mr. 
Atherton's  resolves  was  in  like  maor 
ner  divided,  and  the  former  part 
adopted  by  Yeas  147  to  Nays  61; 
and  the  latter  or  gag  portion  by 
Yeas  127,  Nays  78— Henry  A.  Wise 
refusing  to  vote. 

This  would  seem  quite  stringent 
enough ;  but,  two  years  later,"  the 
House,  on  motion  Of  William  Cost 
Johnson  (Whig),  of  Maryland,  further 

^^  Boohed,  That  upon  the  presentation  of 
any  memorial  or  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  or  the  Slave-Trade  in 
any  District,  Territory,  or  State  of  the 
Union,  and  npon  the  presentation  of  any 
resolution  or  other  paper  touching  that  snl^ 
Ject,  the  reception  of  such  memorial,  peti* 
Uon,  resolution,  or  paper,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  objected  to,  and  the  question  of  its 
reception  laid  on  the  table,  without  debate 
or  farther  action  thereon. 

^^Betolved^  That  no  petition,  memorial,  re* 
solution,  or  other  paper,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
SUve-Trade  between  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  now 
exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

On  this  proposition,  the  votes  were 
— Teas  114;  Nays  108  —  several 
Korthem  Democrats  and  some 
Southern  Wbigs  voting  with  all  the 
Northern  Whigs  in  the  minority." 

In  a  little  more  than  ten  years 


«  December  II,  1838.    "January  18,  1840. 
"The  members  from  the  Free  States,  twenty- 
eight  in  aU  (all  Democrats  but  Proffit,  a  !I^]eruBed 


Whig),  wlio  voted  for  this  resolve,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
ifoHM.— Tirga  D.   PaiTis,  Albert  Smith.— 
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after  this,  Congress  prohibited  the 
81aye-Trade  in  the  District;  and, 
within  twenty-two  years,  Slavery 
itself,  in  that  District,  was  likewise 
abolished  by  a  decided  vote.    Thus 


Congress  at  last  discovered  and  ap- 
plied the  true,  enduring  remedy  for 
^  agitation,'  in  hearing  and  heeding 
the  demands  of  Justice,  Humanity, 
and  Freedom. 


XII. 
TEXAS  AND   HEE  ANNEXATION. 


Thb  name  Texas  originally  desig- 
nated an  ill-defined  and  mainly  unin- 
habited r^on  lying  between  the 
French  possessions  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Spanish  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
but  including  no  portion  of  the  val- 
ley of  either  of  those  great  rivers. 
Though  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  its  soil  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  La  Salle,  a  Frenchman,  who 
landed  in  Matagorda  £ay,  and  erected 
fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavacca,  prior 
to  1687,  he  is  known  to  have  intend- 
ed to  settle  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  have  drifted  so  far  westward  by 
mistake.  The  region  since  known 
as  Texas  was,  even  then,  claimed  by 
Spain  as  a  part  of  Mexico ;  and  a 
Spanish  expedition  under  De  Leon 
was  dispatdied  to  the  Lavacca  in 
1689  to  expel  La  Salle ;  but,  on  en- 
tering that  river,  learned  that  he  had 
been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  entire  company  dispersed. 
De  Leon  returned  next  year,  and 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Francis- 
co on  the  site  of  the  dismantled  fort 
St.  Louis.  From  that  time,  the 
Spanish  claim  to  the  country  was 


never  seriously  disputed,  though 
another  French  attempt  to  colonize 
it  was  made  in  1714,  and  proved  as 
futile  as  La  Salle's.  The  cession  of 
Louisiana  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1763,  of  course  foreclosed  aU  possi- 
bility of  collision ;  and  when  Loui- 
siana, having  been  retroceded  by 
Spain  to  France,  was  sold  to  the 
United  States,  we  took  our  grand 
purchase  without  specification  of 
boundaries  or  guaranty  of  title.  For 
a  time,  there  was  apparent  danger 
of  collision  respecting  our  western 
boundary,  between  our  young,  self- 
confident,  and  grasping  republic,  and 
the  feeble,  decaying  monarchy  of 
Spain ;  but  the  wise  moderation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  manifested  through 
the  action  of  his  subordinates,  so  that 
Gen.  Wilkinson,  our  military  com- 
mander in  Louisiana,  and  Gen.  Her- 
rera,  who  directed  the  small  Spanish 
force  on  our  frontier,  after  some 
threatening  demonstrations,  came  to 
an  understanding  in  October,  1806, 
whereby  the  Sabine  was  practically 
reoogDized  as  our  western  boundary, 
and  all  peril  of  collision  obviated  by 


Ifew  Bamptkire. — Charles  Gt.  Atherton,  Edmand 
Barke^  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw. — Nsw 
York. — ^Nebemiah  H.  Barie,  John  FinOi  Na« 
thaniel  Jones,  Gouyemeur  Kemble,  James  de  la 
Montanyay  John  H.  Prentiss,  Theron  R.  Strong. 
JVnMyfocNMo. — John  Thjis,  Joseph  Fornanoe, 


James  Geny,  George  M'Cullough,  David  Petri- 
ken,  William  S.  Ramsaj.  Okio.~-D,  P.  Leadbet- 
ter,  William  Medill,  Isaac  Parrish,  George 
Sweeney,  Jonathan  Taylor,  John  B.  Weller. 
Indiana. — John  Davis,  George  H.  Profllt— 
Minois, — John  B^ynolda. 
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a  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
behind  the  Arroyo  Honda,  some 
miles  farther  west.  The  weakness 
of  Spain,  the  absorption  of  her  ener- 
gies and  means  in  the  desolating 
wars  for  hear  independoiee  into  which 
she  was  soon  after  forced  by  the  ra- 
pacity of  Napoleon,  and  the  conse- 
quent revolutions  in  her  continental 
American  colonies,  whereby  they 
were  each  and  all  lost  to  her  forever, 
afforded  tempting  opportunities  to 
adventurer  after  adventurer,  from 
Burr  to  Lafitte  and  Long,  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Texas,  with  a  view 
to  planting  an  independent  power  on 
her  inviting  prairies,  or  of  annexing 
her  to  the  United  States.  Two  or 
three  of  these  expeditions  seemed  for 
a  time  on  the  verge  of  success ;  but 
each  in  turn  closed  in  defeat  and  dis- 
aster ;  so  that,  when  Spanish  power 
was  expelled  from  Mexico,  Texas  be- 
came an  undisputed  Mexican  posses- 
sion without  costing  the  new  nation 
a  drop  of  blood.  About  this  time 
(1819),  our  long-standing  differences 
with  Spain  were  settled  by  treaty, 
whereby  Florida  was  ceded  by  her 
to  this  country,  and  the  Sabine  was 
mutually  aclmowledged  and  estab- 
lished a&  our  western  boundary.  In 
other  words,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
region  known  as  Texas  appertained 
not  to  Louisiana,  but  to  Mexico.  Mr. 
Clay — ^then  in  qiMsi  opposition  to 
Mx.  Monroe's  Administration-— de- 
murred to  this,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  indicated  dissatisfaction 
with  it ;  but  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  was  so  clearly  right,  and  the 
course  of  the  Administration  in  ne- 
gotiating it  so  wise  and  proper,  that 
an  dissent  was  speedily  drowned  in 
avowals  of  general  and  hearty  satis- 
faction. 


Mexico  having  practically  vindi- 
cated her  independence,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  grasp  Texas  by  force  hav- 
ing proved  abortive,  Mr.  Moses  Aus- 
tin— ^a  native  of '  Connecticut  settled 
in  Missouri — ^tried  a  new  tacL  Re- 
presenting himself  as  a  leader  and 
mouth-piece  of  a  band  of  Eoman 
Catholics  suffering  from  Protestant 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  thia 
country,  he  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  a  grant  of  land,  and 
permission  to  settle  in  the  then  al- 
most unpeopled  wildemess,  vaguely 
known  as  Texas.  His  prayer  waa 
granted,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
profit  by  it  Returning,  in  the  early 
months  of  1821,  from  western  Texas 
to  Louisiana,  he  was  robbed  and  left; 
exposed  to  every  hardship  in  that 
uninhabited  region,  thus  contracting 
a  severe  cold,  whereof  he  died  the 
following  June.  His  son,  Stephen 
F,  Austin,  received  the  grant  for 
which  his  father  had  sued,  and  under 
it  made  a  settiement  on  a  site  which 
now  includes  the  city  of  Austin. 

Swarms  of  like  adventurers,  invit- 
ed by  the  climate,  soil,  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  Texas,  from  this 
time  poured  into  it ;  some  of  them 
on  the  strength  of  real  or  pretended 
concessions  of  territory — others  with- 
out leave  or  license.  They  found 
very  few  Mexicans  to  dispute  or 
share  with  them  the  advantages  it 
presented ;  of  government  there  waa 
very  little,  and  that  not  good ;  Texas 
being  a  portion,  or  rather  appendage, 
of  Coahuila,  a  Mexican  State  situated 
on  the  lower  Rio  Ghrande,  with  the 
bulk  of  its  population  west  of  that 
river.  Revolutions  succeeded  each 
other  at  short  intervals  in  Mexico,  as 
in  most  Spanish  American  countries ; 
and  it  was  fairly  a  question  whether 
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the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  govern- 
xnent  of  last  year,  was  binding  in 
fJEiTor  of  that  whereby  it  had  since 
been  arbitrarily  supplanted. 

In  the  year  1827— Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  being  President — ^Mr.  Clay, 
his  Secretaiy  of  State,  instructed 
Joel  R  Poinsett,  otir  Minister  to 
Mexico,  to  offer  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  cession  to  ns  by  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  of  her  territory  this 
side  of  the  Eio  Grande.  Mr.  Poin- 
sett did  not  make  the  offer,  perceiv- 
ing that  it  would  only  irritate  and 
alienate  the  Mexicans  to  no  good 
purpose. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  Gen. 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
structed our  Minister  at  Mexico  to 
make  a  similar  offer  of  four  or  five 
millions  for  Texas,  including  no  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  nor 
of  that  of  the  Nueces,  this  side  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  no  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co.    StQl,  Mexico  would  not  sell. 


Sam  Houston,  born  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  in  1793,  had  early 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  settling  very 
near  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  to  whom  he  speedily 
absconded,  living  three  years  among 


them.  More  than  twenty  years 
later — Shaving,  meantime,  been  a  gal- 
lant soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  an 
Indian  agent,  a  lawyer,  district  at- 
torney, major-general  of  militia, 
member  of  Congress,  and  Governor 
of  Tennessee — ^he  abruptly  separated 
from  his  newly-married  wife,  and  re- 
paired again  to  the  Cherokees,  now 
settled  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  and  made  a 
chief.  After  living  with  them  three 
years  longer  as  a  savage,  he  suddenly 
left  them  again,  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion—of the  Arkansas  pattern — ^set 
out  from  Little  Rock,  with  a  few 
companions  of  like  spirit,  for  the  new 
country  to  which  adventurers  and 
lawless  characters  throughout  the 
Southwest  were  silently  tending.  A 
Little  Rock  journal,  noticing  his  de- 
parture for  Texas,  significantly  said  : 
"  We  shall  doubtless  hear  of  his  rais- 
ing his  Jlag  there  shortly."  The 
guess  was  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

For  the  Slave  Power  had  abeady 
perceived  its  opportunity,  and  resolv- 
ed to  profit  by  it.  Houston  and 
other  restless  spirits  of  his  sort  were 
pushed  into  Texas  expressly  to  seize 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  foment 
a  revolution,*  expel  the  Mexican  au- 


1  In  the  Winter  of  1830,  the  first  year  of  Jack- 
son rule  at  Washington,  Houston  came  to  that 
dty  from  the  wflds  of  the  far  West,  in  company 
'With  a  band  of  Indians,  who  professed  to  have 
bnsiness  there.  He  remained  some  weeks  or 
months,  ostensibly  attending  to  this  business, 
and  made  or  renewed  the  acquaintance  of  one 
Dr.  Bobert  .ICayo,  with  whom  he  became  inti- 
mafte,  and  to  whom  he  imparted  his  Texas  pro- 
ject ;  and  by  him  it  was  betrayed  to  President 
Jackson,  who^  very  probably,  had  already  heard 
it  from  Houston  himself. 

"I  learned  from  him,*'  wrote  Mayo,  "that  he 
-was  organizing  an  expedition  against  Texas;  to 
affi»d  a  cloak  to  which,  he  had  assumed  the 
Indian  oostome,  habits,  and  associations,  by  set- 
tling among  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Texas. 
That  nothing  mB  more  easy  to  accomplish  than 


the  conquest  and  possession  of  that  extensiye 
and  fertile  country,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  recruits 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That, 
in  his  yiew,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to 
strike  a  blow  to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico. 
That  it  was  ample  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  separate  and  independent  goy- 
emment  from  the  United  States.  That  the  ex- 
pedition would  be  got  ready  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  That  the  demonstration  would  and 
must  be  made  in  about  twelye  months  from  that 
time.  That  the  eyent  of  success  opened  the 
most  unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  to  those 
who  would  embark  in  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Mayo  fVtrther  learned  from  one  Hunter, 
a  confederate  of  Houston,  that  there  were  then 
secret  agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  tbB 
Union,  enlisting  men  for  the  Texas  enterprifle. 
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thoritiefi,  and  prepare  the  .region  for 
speedy  Annexation  to  this  conntrj, 
as  a  new  make-weight  in  Mr.  Cal- 
hotin's  scheme  of  a  perpetual  balance 
of  power  betwen  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  Honston  had  scarcely 
reached  Nacogdoches,  near  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Texas,  when  he  was 
elected  therefrom  a  delegate  to  a 
Convention  called  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tation  for  that  country  as  a  distinct 
State,  which  met  April  1,  1888, 
and  did  its  predestined  work.  Texas 
proclaimed  her  entire  independence 
of  Mexico,  March  2,  1836.  War,  of 
course,  ensued — in  fact,  was  abready 
beginning — ^and  Houston  soon  suc- 
ceeded Austin  in  the  command  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  On  the  10th, 
Houston  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
Gonzales,  where  874  poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied  men,  were  mustered  to 
dispute  the  force,  6,000  strong,  with 
which  Santa  Anna  had  already 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  frontier  fort,  known  as  the 
Alamo,  held  by  Col.  Travis,  with  186 
men,  who  were  captured  and  aU  put 
to  death.  Houston,  of  course,  re- 
treated, hoping  to  be  joined  by  Col. 
Fannin,  who  held  Goliad  with  500 
men,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
whereas  Houston  had  not  one.  But 
Fannin,  while  on  his  way  to  join 
Houston,  was  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  Mexican  de- 
tachment under  Urrea,  by  whom, 
after  two  days'  fighting,  he  was  cap- 
tured (March  20),  and  aU  his  survi- 
vors, 887  men,  treacherously  shot  in 
cold  blood.  Houston,  of  course,  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  pursued  by  Santa 
Anna,  but  having  too  little  to  carry 
to  be  easily  overtaken.  He  received 
some  slight  reenforcements  on  his 
march,  and  at  the  San  Jacinto,  April 


10,  met  two  guns  (six-pounders),  sent 
him  from  Cincinnati — ^his  first.  Santa 
Anna,  still  eagerly  pressing  on,  had 
burned  Harrisburg,  the  Texan  capi- 
tal, and  crossed  the  San  Jacinto  with 
the  advance  of  his  army,  the  main 
body  being  detained  on  the  other 
side  by  a  freshet.  Houston  perceiv- 
ed his  opportunity,  and  embraced  it. 
Facing  suddenly  about,  he  attacked 
the  Mexican  vanguard  with  great 
ftuy,  firing  several  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister  at  short  range,  then 
rushing  to  the  attack  with  clubbed 
muskets  (having  no  bayonets),  and 
yeUs  of  "  Bemember  the  Alamo  I" 
"Kemember  Goliad  I"  The  Mexi- 
cans were  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
persed— ^the  return  of  680  killed  to 
208  wovmdedy  proving  that  very  lit- 
tle mercy  was  shown  by  the  Texans, 
who  nevertheless  took  780  prisoners 
(about  their  own  number),  who  were 
probably  picked  up  after  the  battle, 
as  their  General  was,  in  the  trees 
and  bushes  among  which  they  had 
sought  safety  in  concealment.  Santa 
Anna's  life  was  barely  saved  by 
Houston,  who  was  among  the  twen- 
ty-five wounded,  who,  with  eight 
killed,  formed  the  sum  total  of  Texan 
loss  in  the  fight.  Houston  made  a 
treaty  with  his  prisoner,  in  obedience 
to  which  the  main  body  of  the  Mexi- 
cans retreated  and  abandoned  the 
country,  as  they  doubtless  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  done.  This  treaty 
ftirther  stipulated  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas;  but  no  one  could 
have  seriously  supposed  that  such  a 
stipulation,  wrested  from  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  inmiinent  and  well-ground- 
ed fear  of  massacre,  would  bind  his 
country,  even  had  he,  when  free,  had 
power  to  make  such  a  treaty.  The 
victory,  not  the  treaty,  was  the  true 
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basis  and  assmrance  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence. 

Gten.  Honston — ^who  had  mean- 
time returned  to  the  United. States 
to  obtain  proper  treatment  for  bis 
wounded  anUe,  and  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Jackson  and  other  friends  of 
Texas  —  was  immediately  chosen 
President  of  the  new  republic,  and 
inaugurated,  October  22,  1886.  In 
March  following,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  other 
nations  in  due  time  followed.  Expe- 
ditions, fitted  out  in  western  Texas, 
were  sent  to  Santa  F6  on  the  north, 
and  to  Mier  on  the  Kio  Grande,  and 
each  badly  handled  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  captured  the  Santa  F6  party 
entire,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
their  capital ;  but,  within  her  original 
boundaries,  no  serious  demonstration 
was  made  against  the  new  republic 
by  Mexico,  subsequently  to  Santa 
Anna's  disastrous  failure  in  1836. 
Meantime,  her  population  steadily 
increased  by  migration  from  the 
United  States,  and,  to  some  extent, 
£rom  Europe;  so  that,  though  her 
finances  were  in  woeful  disorder,  and 
her  northern  frontier  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  savage  raids,  there  was 
very  litUe  probability  that  Texas 
would  ever  have  been  reconquered 
by  Mexico. 


In  August,  1837,  Qen.  Memucan 
Hunt,  envoy  of  Texas  at  Washing- 
ton, proposed  to  our  Government 
the  j&jmexation  of  his  country  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
then  President,  with  John  0.  For- 
syth, of  Georgia — ^m  extreme  South- 
ron— ^for  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
subject  was  fully  considered,  and  a 
decisive    negative    returned.     Mr. 


Forsyth,  in  his  official  reply  to  Gten. 
Hunt's  proffer,  said : 

**So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war, 
while  the  u  nited  States  are  at  peace  with 
her  adversary,  the  proposition  of  the  Texan 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  necessarily  in- 
volves the  qnestion  of  war  with  that  adver- 
sary. The  United  States  are  hound  to  Mexi- 
co by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  sompnlonsly  observed  on 
their  part  so  long  as  it  can  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her  duties 
ana  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  Unit- 
ed States  might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  dis- 
regard of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact, if  the  overture  of  Qea,  Hunt  were 
to  be  even  reserved  for  future  consideration ; 
as  this  would  imply  a  disposition  on  our 
part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with 
Mexico — a  disposition  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the 
uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

^'The  inducements  mentioned  by  Gen. 
Hunt  for  the  United  States  to  annex  Texas 
to  their  Territory  are  duly  appreciated ;  but, 
powerful  and  weighty  as  certainly  they  are, 
they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the  scale  of 
reason  to  treaty  obligations,  and  respect  for 
that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  distinguif^ 
themselves  since  the  establishment  of  their 
right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great  flEunily  of 
Nations." 

Gen.  Hunt's  letter  having  inti- 
mated that  Texas  might  be  impelled, 
by  a  discouraging  response  to  her 
advances,  to  grant  special  commercial 
favors  to  other  nations  to  the  preju- 
dice of  this,  Mr.  Forsyth — ^writing  in 
the  name  and  under  the  inunediate 
inspiration  of  the  President — re- 
sponded as  follows: 

**  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  mo- 
tives by  which  Texas  has  been  governed  in 
making  this  overture,  will  have  equal  force 
in  impelling  her  to  preserve,  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  the  most  liberal  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  cheerfully  met,  in  a  corre* 
spending  spirit,  by  this  Government.  If  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  has  been  di- 
rected to  give  to  the  proposition  of  Gem 
Hunt  should,  unfortunately,  evoke  such  a 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  that  Government 
as  to  induce  an  attempt  to  extend  commer- 
cial relations  elsewhere,  upon  terms  pr^Q- 
dicial  to  the  United  States,  this  Govermaent 
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win  be  consoled  hj  ihe  rectitude  of  its  inten- 
tions, and  a  certainty  that,  although  the  haz- 
ard of  transient  losses  may  be  incurred  bj  a 
rigid  adherence  to  just  principles,  no  lasting 
prosperity  can  be  secured  when  they  are 
disregarded." 

This  ended  the  negotiationB,  and 
foreclosed  all  diBCOflBion  of  the  subject 
by  our  Government  daring  Mr.  Van 
Bnren's  term.  Yet,  so  early  as  1837, 
it  had  become  evident  to  careftd  ob- 
servers among  us,  that  intrigues  were 
then  on  foot  for  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  chief  impulse  to  this  was  the 
prospect  of  thereby  increasing  the 
influence  and  power  of  Slavery  in 
our  Government.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  notorious  from  the  first,  that  this 
purpose  was  cherished  by  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  had  actively 
contributed  to  colonize  Texas  from 
this  country  and  to  fight  the  battles 
of  her  Independence.  Benjamin 
Lundy  saw  and  reported  this  during 
his  repeated  journeys  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Texas,  in  quest  of  a 
region  whereon  to  foimd  a  colony  of 
free  blacks.  On  this  ground,  he  was 
a  determined  foe  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  Texan  colonization  and  independ- 
ence, regarding  .it  but  as  a  new 
device  of  American  Slavery  for  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating  its  power. 
Earnest  Abolitionists  generally  con- 
templated the  events  transpiring  in 
Texas  with  growing  apprehension; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave- 
holding  region  was  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  new  re- 
public. Men  were  openly  recruited 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  for  her  slender  armies; 
while  arms  and  munitions  were 
supplied  from  our  South-western 
cities  with  little  disguise  or  pretense 
of  payment    The  Slave  Power  had 


made  sacrifices  to  wrest  Texas  from 
Mexico— with  what  intent?  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Niblo's 
Gturden,  March  15,  1887,  thus  cau- 
tiously, but  with  majestic  and  impres- 
sive oratory,  gave  utterance  to  the 
more  considerate  Northern  view  of 
the  subject : 

**  Gentlemen,  proposing  to  express  opin- 
ions on  the  principal  suQects  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  delicate  question  which  has  arisen 
from  events  which  have  happened  in  the  late 
Mexican  province  of  Texas.  The  independ- 
ence of  that  province  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Congress  gave  the  President  the  means,  to 
be  used  when  he  saw  fit,  of  opening  a  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  its  government,  and 
the  late  President  immediately  made  use  of 
those  means. 

^*  I  saw  no  objection,  nnder  the  circom- 
stances,  to  voting  an  appropriation  to  be  used 
when  the  President  should  think  the  proper 
time  had  come ;  and  he  deemed  —  very 
promptly,  it  is  true, — that  the  time  had 
already  arrived.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  the 
history  of  Texas  is  not  a  little  wonderful.  A 
very  few  people,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
established  a  government  for  themselves, 
against  the  auUiority  of  the  parent  state; 
and  this  government,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, there  is  little  probability,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  of  the  parent  state  being  able 
to  overturn. 

"  This  government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of 
our  own.  It  is  an  American  constitution, 
substantiallj  after  the  great  American  modeL 
We  allj  therefore,  must  wish  it  success ;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  will  more  heartily  re- 
joice than  I  shall,  to  see  an  independent 
community,  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
friendly  toward  us,  springing  up  and  rising 
into  happiness,  distinction,  and  power,  upon 
our  own  principles  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment 

^^  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  gentlemen, 
that  a  desire,  or  an  intention,  is  already 
manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  mag- 
nitude as  this,  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should 
feel  myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  opinion;  since  all  must  suppose 
that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  without  some  opinion. 

"  I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  in  all  frankness, 
that  I  see  objections — ^I  think  insurmount- 
able objections — to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.    When  the  Consti- 
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tntioii  was  formed,  it  is  not  pTobable  that 
either  its  framers  or  the  people  ever  looked 
to  tile  admission  of  any  States  into  the 
Union,  except  such  as  then  already  existed, 
and  snch  as  should  be  formed  oat  of  territo- 
ries then  already  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by 
treaty  with  France,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained it  from  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this 
acquisition,  certainly,  was  not  mere  extension 
of  territory.  Other  great  political  interests 
were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while  she 
possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Western 
States,  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers 
already ;  and,  with  a  powerful  nation  in  pos- 
session of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  commerce  of  all  the  West  was 
in  danger  of  perpetual  vexation.  The 
command  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea  was, 
therefore,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  But  that  acqui- 
sition necessarily  brought  territory  idong 
with  it ;  and  three  States  now  exist,  formed 
out  of  that  ancient  province. 

**•  A  similar  policy,  and  a  similar  necessity, 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  so  urgent,  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

"  Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  policy, 
requires  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
accession  of  Texas  to  our  territory  is  not 
necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  eiyoy- 
ment  of  all  which  we  already  possess.  Her 
CBae,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  footing  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  There  being  no  necessity  for 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Union  in  that 
direction,  we  ought,  I  think,  for  numerous 
and  powerful  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our 
present  boundaries. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomso- 
ever possessed,  Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slave- 
holding  country;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall 
extend  tiie  slavery  of  the  African  race  on 
this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
States  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  re- 
gard Slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholding 
States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  fa- 
vor or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We 
have  Slavery  a&eady  amongst  us.  The  Oon- 
Btitution  found  it  in  the  Union;  it  recog- 
sized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To 
the  full  extent  of  those  guaranties,  we  all  are 
bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution. All  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding 
States  which  are  already  in  the  Union,  ought 


to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit 
and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States 
themselves;  they  have  never  submitted  it 
to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  over  it,  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in 
no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication 
of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten 
to  mterfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  several  States  over  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  AU 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  plain, 
imperative  duty. 

*^But,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting 
new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  different. 

"The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are 
then  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  reject.  When 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into 
this  political  partnership,  the  old  members 
have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such  new 
partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
sent to  bring  into  the  Union  a  new,  vastly 
extensive,  and  slaveholding  country,  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States. 
In  my  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to 
conceive  what  possible  benefit  any  part  of 
this  country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such 
annexation.  Any  benefit  to  any  part  is  at 
least  doubtful  and  uncertain ;  the  objections 
are  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  tiie  gen- 
eral question  of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited. 
The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention 
as  a  question  of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a 
far  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He 
is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant 
with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  supposes 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trified 
with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause 
itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with ;  it  may  be  made  willing — ^I  believe  it 
is  entirely  willing — to  fulfill  all  existing  en- 
gagements and  all  existing  duties — to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, with  whatever  regrets  about  some 
S revisions  which  it  does  actually  contain. 
>ut  to  coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to 
restrain  its  free  expression,  to  seek  to  com- 
press and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more 
heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably 
render  it, — should  this  be  attempted,  I  know 
nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
Union  itself  which  would  not  be  endangered 
by  tiie  explosion  which  might  follow. 
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"I  see,  therefore,  no  political  neoeesitf  for 
Che  annezadoii  of  Texas  to  the  UnioD,  no 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  objec- 
tions to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
decisive  character. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  Union  to  remain  as  it  la, 
vithont  diminntion,  and  without  addition." 

William  Henry  Harrison  was,  in 
1840,  elected  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  most  animated 
and  vigorous  canvass,  receiving  234 
electoral  votes  to  60  cast  for  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival,  Martin  Yan 
Buren.  Gen.  Harrison  vras  the  son 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was,  like  his  father,  a  native  of 
Tirginia;  but  he  migrated,  while 
still  young,  to  a  point  just  below  the 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  thereafter  re- 
sided in  some  Free  Territory  or 
State,  mainly  in  Ohio.  While  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory,  he  had 
£Btvored  the  temporary  allowance  of 
Slavery  therein ;  and  in  1819,  being 
then  an  applicant  for  ofSce  at  the 
hands  of  President  Monroe,  he  had 
opposed  the  Missouri  Sestriction. 
Gen.  Harrison  was,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  acceptable,  per- 
sonally, to  the  Slave  Power  as  Mr. 
Tan  Buren;  and  he  received  the 
votes  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, add  Louisiana.  He  failed, 
however,  to  win  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  so  had  no  considerable 
support  in  South  Carolina;  which 
State  gave  its  vote,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  Mr,  Van  Buren,  though  it 
had  opposed  his  election  as  Vice- 
President  in  '32,  and  as  President  in 
'86.  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri also  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Gen.  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  died 
barely  one  month  thereafter. 


John  Tyler — son  of  a  revolutionary 
patriot  of  like  name,  who  rose  to  the 
Governorship  of  his  State — was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  with  General  Har- 
rison. He  was  originally  a  Republi- 
can of  the  Virginia  school,  and  as 
such  had  supported  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and,  in  1824,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford. Elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  in  1811,  when  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  had  fierved  re- 
peatedly in  that  body,  and  in  Con- 
gress, before  he  was,  in  1825,  elected 
to  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  by 
her  Legislature.  In  March,  1827, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  combined  votes  of  the 
"National  Eepublican,"  or  Adams 
and  Clay  members,  with  those  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jacksonians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  erratic  conduct 
and  bitter  personalities  of  John  San- 
dolph  of  Eoanoke,  Mr.  Tyler's  com- 
petitor and  predecessor.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  (in  1825)  written  to  Mr.  Qay, 
commending  his  preference  of  Mr 
Adams  to  Gen.  Jackson,  but  had 
afterward  gone  with  the  current  in 
Virginia  for  Jackson — basing  this 
preference  on  his  adhesion  to  the 
^  State  Eights,'  or  Strict  Construction 
theory  of  our  Government,  which  was 
deemed  by  him  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Adams's  first  Message.  In  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  Tyler  was  anti-Tariff,  anti- 
Improvement,  anti-Bank,  and  anti- 
Coercion;  having  voted  alone  (in 
February,  1833)  in  opposition  to  tiie 
passage  of  Gen.  Jackson's  "Force 
Bill,"  against  South  Carolina's  Nulli- 
fication. He  supported  Mr  Clay's 
Compromise  Tar^.  Being  reelected 
for  a  second  AiU  term,  commencing 
December,  1833,  he  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposits  from 
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the  United  States  Bank  bj  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  supported  Mr.  Olay's 
resolution  censuring  that  removaL 
He  was  folly  sustained  in  so  doing, 
at  the  time,  by  the  public  opinion 
and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia ;  but, 
two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the 
thorough-going  supporters  of  Oen. 
Jackson,  having  elected  a  decided 
majority  to  the  Legislature,  proceed- 
ed to  "  instruct*'  him  to  vote  for  ex- 
punging from  the  journal  of  the 
Senate  that  resolution;  whereupon, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  returned  to  private  life.  In 
the  desultory  and  tumultuous  Presi- 
dential canvass  that  soon  followed, 
he  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  or 
anti- Jackson  men,  of  the  Slave  States 
for  Vice-President,  and  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
1838,  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  as 
such  made  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
National  Convention,  which  met  at 
Earrisburg,  Pa.,  in  December,  1889. 
He  there,  along  with  his  Virginia 
colleagues,  zealously  supported  Mr. 
Clay  for  President,  and  was  affected 
to  tears  when  the  choice  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Convention  finally  desig- 
nated Gen.  Harrison  as  the  Whig 
candidate.  The  next  day,  he  was, 
with  little  opposition,  nominated  for 
Vice-President — the  friends  of  Gen. 
Harrison  urging  this  nomination  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Every  elector  who  voted  for 
Gen.  Harrison  voted  for  him  also. 

If  Mr.  Tyler's  past  political  course 
might,  by  a  severe  critic,  have  been 
judged  unstable,  and  indicative  rath- 
er of  pervading  personal  aspirations 
than  of  profoimd  political  oonvio- 
tions,  there  was  one  grave  topic — 


that  of  Slavery— on  which  not  even 
the  harshest  judgment  could  pro- 
nounce him  a  waverer,  or  infirm  of 
purpose.  Bom,  reared,  and  living, 
in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  coun- 
ties of  tidewater  Virginia — ^that  of 
Charles  City,  removing  subsequently 
to  that  of  Williamsbuig — ^by  no  act, 
no  vote,  no  speech,  had  he  forfeited 
the  confidence  or  incurred  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Slave  Power ;  and  his 
fidelity  to  its  behests  and  presumed 
interests,  was  about  to  be  conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

He  soon  contrived  to  quarrel  im- 
medicably  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  whose 
votes  had  elected  him,  by  vetoing, 
first,  a  National  Bank  bill,  passed  by 
both  Houses,  while  all  the  leading 
provisions  were  suggested  by  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  then, 
Congress  having  passed  another 
Bank  bUl,  based  entirely  on  his  own 
suggestions,  and  conforming  in  all 
points  to  his  requirements,  he  vetoed 
that  also.  Hereupon,  aU  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  Cabinet — ^which  was  that 
originally  selected  by  Gen.  Harrison 
— ^peremptorily  resigned  their  places, 
Mr.  Webster  alone  excepted,  who  re- 
tained the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  until  May,  1843,  when  he  also 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  ability  and  spotless 
private  character,  but  a  dactrmcdre 
of  the  extreme  State  Bights,  Pro* 
Slavery  school,  tmder  whom  the  pro* 
ject  of  annexing  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try was  more  openly  and  actively 
pushed  than  it  had  hitherto  been, 
Mr.  Upshur  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  prosecuted 
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the  Bcheme  still  more  openly  and 
TigoroTiflly,  and  under  whose  aospioes 
a  Treaty  of  Annexation  was  conclud- 
ed April  12,  1844,  but  which  was 
resolutely  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and 
rejected,  receiying  but  fifteen  Yotes. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  master- 
spirits of  the  Annexation  intrigue 
were  either  disappointed  or  displeas- 
ed by  this  signal  defeat  of  their  first 
public  movement.  It  is  very  certain 
that  they  were  not  disconcerted.  For 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  was 
now  in  inmiediate  prospect ;  and  they 
had  two  darling  objects  to  achieve 
by  the  Annexation  project :  first,  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  De- 
mocratic National  Convention ;  next, 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  before  the 
people. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination  was  first  in  order,  and  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
He  had  been  tiie  candidate  of  the  party 
at  the  preceding  election,  and  beaten, 
as  his  supporters  contended,  ^'  without 
a  why  or  wherefore,"  by  a  popular 
frenzy  incited  by  disgusting,  though 
artful,  appeals  to  ignorance,  sensual- 
ity, and  every  vulgar  prejudice  and 
misconception.  The  disorganization 
of  the  Whigs,  following  Gten.  Harri- 
son's death  and  Tyler's  defection, 
had  brought  their  antagonists  into 
power  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  they  were  quite  as  confi- 
dent as  the  Whigs  of  their  ability  to 
triumph  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election. 

"  The  sober  second  thought"  of  the 
people  had  been  specially  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  that  appeal  had  been  favorably 
responded  to  by  his  party.     There 


was  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
Democrats  earnestly  desired  and  ex- 
pected his  nomination  and  election. 
To  prevent  the  former  was  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  preternatural 
activity  suddenly  given  to  the  Texas 
intrigue,  which,  never  abandoned, 
had  for  several  years  apparently  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. .  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gflmer,  of 
Va.,  formerly  a  State  Eights  Wliig 
member  of  Congress,  now  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Calhoun  and  a  partisan  of 
John  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Secretaj^  of  the  Navy  a  few  days 
before  he  was  killed  (February  28, 
1844,  on  board  the  IT.  S.  war  steamer 
Princeton,  by  the  bursting  of  the  big 
gun  already  noticed),  was  the  man 
selected  to  bring  the  subject  freshly 
before  the  public.  In  a  letter  dated 
Washington,  January  10, 1848,  and 
published  soon  after  in  The  Madiso- 
nicm^  Mr.  Tyler's  organ,  he  says : 

^'  Dbar  Sib  : — ^Yon  aak  if  I  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Texas  wonid  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  I  answer,  yes :  and  this 
opinion  has  not  been  adopted  without  reflec- 
tion, nor  without  a  carefol  observation  of 
causes,  which  I  believe  are  rapidly  bringing 
about  this  result.  I  do  not  know  how  £ur 
these  causes  have  made  the  same  impression 
on  others;  but  lam  persuaded  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  felt  in  all 
their  force.  The  exeiiement^  which  yon  ap- 
prehend, may  arise ;  but  it  will  be  tempora/ry^ 
and,  in  the  end,  raWtof^.  *  *  *  I  am,  as 
you  know,  a  strict  constructionist  of  the 
powers  of  our  Federal  Government ;  and  I 
do  not  admit  the  force  of  mere  precedent  to 
establish  authority  under  written  constita* 
tions.  The  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution over  our  foreign  relations,  and  the 
repeated  acquisitions  of  territory  under  it, 
seem  to  me  to  leave  this  qnestion  open  as 
one  of  expediency. 

"  But  you  anticipate  objections  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  Slavery.  ThisiSi 
indeed,  a  subject  of  extreme  deiicacy,  but  it 
ieoneen  whieh  the  annexation  qf  Texas  vntt 
ha/oe  the  maet  eahitary  influence.  Some 
have  thonght  that  the  proposition  would 
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endttiger  onr  Union.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  believe  it  will  bring  abont  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  relative  rights  and 
obligations.  *  *  ♦  Having  ao^ired  Loui- 
siana and  Florida,  we  have  an  interest  and 
a  frontier  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along 
our  interior  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  not 
permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  or  fold  our  arms 
with  indifference  to  the  events  which  a  few 
vears  m&j  disclose  in  that  quarter.  We 
nave  ahready  had  one  question  of  boundary 
with  Texas ;  other  questions  must  soon  arise, 
under  our  revenue  laws,  and  on  other  points 
of  necessary  intercourse,  which  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  adjust.  The  institutions  of  Texas^ 
and  her  relations  tDith  other  governments^  are 
yet  in  that  condition  tohich  inclines  her  peo- 
ple (who  are  our  countrymen)  to  unite  their 
destiny  with  ours.  This  must  he  done  soon^ 
or  not  at  alL  There  are  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians  along  both  frontiers,  which  can  easi- 
ly become  the  cause  or  the  instrument  of 
border  wars.  Our  own  population  is  press- 
ing onward  to  th6  Pacific.  No  power  can 
restrain  it.  The  pioneer  from  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  will  soon  kindle  his  fires,  and  erect 
his  cabin,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Oalifomia.  If  Mahomed 
comes  not  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain 
wiU  go  to  Mahomed.  Every  year  adds  new 
difficulties  to  our  progress,  as  natural  and  as 
inevitable  as  the  current  of  the  Mississippi. 
Tliese  difficulties  will  soon,  like  mountains 
interposed — 

'Make  enemies  of  nations, 
Which  now,  like  kindred  drops, 
Might  mingle  into  one.'  " 

PoUowiBg  immediately  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  the  Legislatures 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  and  prob- 
ably of  other  Southwestern  States, 
were  induced  to  take  ground  in  favor 
of  Annexation ;  with  what  views,  and 
for  what  purpose,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  adopted  by  that 
of  lOseissippi  will  sufficiently  mdi- 
cate: 

"But  we  hasten  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Republic 

Xn  grounds  somewhat  local  in  their  com- 
don,  but  of  an  import  infinitely  grave  and 
interesting  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  portion  of  this  confederacy,  where 
it  is  known  that  a  species  of  Domestic  Slav- 
ery is  tolerated  and  protected  by  law,  whose 
existence  is  prohibitad  by  the  legal  regula- 
tions of  other  States  of  this  confederacy; 
which  system  of  Slavery  is  held  by  all,  who 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  practical 
effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  iufluence 
to  the  country  within  whose  limits  it  is 
permitted  to  exist. 

**The  Committee  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  this  system  is  cherished  by  our  consti- 
tuents as  the  very  palladium  of  their  pros^ 
perity  and  happiness;  and,  whatever  igno- 
rant fanatics  may  elsewhere  coigecture,  the 
Committee  are  fhlly  assured,  upon  the  most 
diligent  observation  and  reflection  on  the 
subject,  that  the  South  does  not  possess  within 
her  limits  a  blessing  with  which  the  affee- 
turns  qf  her  people  are  so  closely  entwined 
and  so  completely  er^ered^  and  whose  value 
is  more  highly  appreciated,  than  that  which 
we  are  now  considering.    *    *    ♦ 

**  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark 
that,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  proposed 
the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence, 
it  was  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
members  of  that  body  were  ready  to  take 
ground  upon  it  as  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  itself. 

*^  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  believing  that  these  feelings 
influenced  the  I^ew  England  Senators;  but 
one  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Webster  has  been  bold  enougL  in 
a  public  speech  recently  delivered  in  !New 
York  to  many  thousands  of  citizens,  to  de- 
clare that  the  reasons  which  influenced  his 
opposition  was  his  abhorrence  of  Slavery  in 
the  South,  and  that  it  might,  in  the  event  of 
its  recognition,  become  a  slaveholding  State. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  efifbrt  making  in  favor 
of  Abolition;  and  that,  being  predicated 
upon  and  aided  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
religious  feeling,  it  would  become  irresist- 
ible and  overwhelming. 

"  This  language  coming  f^om  so  distin- 
guished an  individual  as  Mr.  Webster,  so 
familiar  with  the  feelings  of  the  North,  and 
entertaining  so  high  a  respect  for  publio 
sentiment  in  New  England,  speaks  so  plain- 
ly the  voice  of  the  North  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  there  is  enough  good 
sense  and  genuine  love  of  country  among 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Northern 
States  to  secure  us  final  justice  on  this  sub- 
ject; yet  we  cannot  consider  it  safe  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  people  of  the  South  to  en- 
tirely disregard  the  efforts  of  the  fanatics, 
and  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Webster,  and 
others  who  countenance  such  dangeroua 
doctrines. 

'*  The  Northern  States  have  no  interests 
of  their  own  which  require  any  niecial  safe- 
guards for  their  defense,  save  only  their  do- 
mestic manufactures ;  and  God  knows  they 
liave  already  received  protection  from  Gov- 
ernment on  a  most  liberal  scale;  under 
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which  enoonragement  they  have  improved 
and  floarifihed  beyond  example.  The  South 
has  very  peculiar  interests  to  preeerve^  inter- 
ests already  yiolently  assailed  and  boldly 
threatened. 

^*  Your  Committee  are  fMy  persuaded 
that  this  protection  to  her  best  interests  wUl 
he  afforded  by  the  Annexation  of  Texas;  an 
equipoise  of  ii\flu&nce  in  the  halls  of  Con^ 
gress  will  be  secured^  which  mU  furnish  us  a 
permanent  guarantee  <(f  protection,'^'* 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Yirgiiua, 
of  the  same  political  Bchool  with  Gil- 
mer, in  a  speech  in  the  House,  Jan- 
uary 26, 1842,  said : 

^*  True,  if  Iowa  be  added  on  the  one  side, 
Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other.  But 
there  the  equation  must  stop.  Let  one 
more  Northern  State  be  admitted,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  gone — gone  forever.  The 
balance  of  interests  is  gone— the  safeguard 
of  American  property — of  the  Ainerican 
Oonstitution— of  the  American  Union,  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  This  must  be  the  inevit- 
able result,  unless,  by  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
the  South  can  add  more  weight  to  her  end  of 
the  lever.  Let  the  South  stop  at  the  Sabine, 
while  the  North  may  spread  unchecked  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Southern 
scale  must  kick  the  beam." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  when 
printed,  was,  by  Mr.  Aaron  Y. 
Brown,  a  Denoiocratic  member  of 
Oongress  from  Tennessee,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Jacl^n,  asking  the 
General's  opinion  thereon.  That  re- 
quest promptly  elicited  the  following 
response: 

^'Hbrmitaqx,  February  18,  1848. 

"Mt  Dbar  Sib:— Yours  of  the  28d  ulti- 
mo has  been  received,  and  with  it  2%e  Madi- 
sonian,  containing  Gov.  Gilmer's  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States. 

^^  Tou  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  on  this  interesting 
subject.  It  occupied  much  of  my  time  dur- 
ing my  Presidency,  and,  I  am  sure,  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance  by  what  has  since 
transpired. 

**Soon  after  my  election  in  1829,  it  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly 
our  minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  that, 
whilst  at  that  Court,  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  oession 


of  the  Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western 
limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Rio  Grande,  agree- 
ably to  the  understanding  of  France ;  th^t 
he  had  written  home  to  our  Government  for 
powers  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotia- 
tion ;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving  such  aa- 
thority,  the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  there  concluded  by  which 
the  Sabine,  and  not  the  Bio  Grande,  was 
recognized  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana. 

"  Finding  that  these  statements  were  true, 
and  that  our  Government  did  really  give  up 
that  important  territory,  when  it  was  at  its 
option  to  retain  it,  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
isnment.  The  right  of  the  territory  was 
obtained  from  France ;  Spain  stood  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  yet 
the  authority  asked  by  our  Minister  to  insert 
the  true  boundary  was  not  only  withheld, 
but,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  limit  was  adopted  which 
stripped  us  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

'*0n  such  a  subject,  1  thought,  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  that  it  was  right  never  to 
cede  any  land  or  boundary  of  the  republic, 
but  always  to  add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty, 
thus  extending  the  area  of  freedom ;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I 
gave  our  Minister  to  Mexico  instructions  to 
enter  upon  a  negotiation  for  the  retrocession 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

"This  negotiation  failed;  and  I  shall  ever 
regret  it  as  a  misfortune  both  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer^s  letter  pre- 
sents many  of  the  considerations  which,  in 
my  judgment,  rendered  the  step  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries ; 
but  the  point  in  it,  at  that  time,  which  mosfi 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I  pursued, 
was  tibe  injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender 
of  the  territory,  when  it  was  obvious  that  it 
could  have  been  retained,  without  increasing 
the  consideration  afterward  given  for  the 
Floridas.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  sur- 
render of  so  vast  and  important  a  territory 
was  attributable  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  oi  jealousy 
as  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  South  and 
West 

"  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
history  of  this  question.  It  is  past,  and  can- 
not now  be  undone.  We  can  now  only  look 
at  it  as  one  of  annexation,  if  Texas  presents 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  she  does,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
Union  require  that  it  should  be  accepted. 

"  If,  in  a  military  point  of  view  alone,  the 
question  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
most  important  to  the  United  States  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  territory. 
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"Great  Britain  has  already  made  treaties 
with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-seeing 
nation  never  omits  a  circumstance,  in  her 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  which 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her 
military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into 
an  alliance  witii  Texas?  and,  reserving,  as 
she  doubtless  will,  the  North- Western  Boun- 
dary question  as  the  cause  of  war  with  us 
whenever  she  chooses  to  declare  it,  let  us 
suppose  that,  as  an  ally  with  Texas,  we  are 
to  nght  herl  Preparatory  to  such  a  move- 
ment, she  sends  her  20,000  or  80,000  men  to 
Texas ;  organizes  them  on  the  Sabine,  where 
supplies  and  arms  can  be  concentrated  be- 
fore we  have  even  notice  of  her  intentions; 
makes  a  lodgment  on  the  Mississippi;  excites 
the  negroee  to  inturrection ;  the  lower  coun- 
try falls,  and  with  it  New  Orleans;  and  a 
servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South 
and  West. 

^*  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  also  moving  an 
army  along  the  western  frontier  from  Oana- 
dat  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  army 
from  Texas,  spreads  ruin  and  havoc  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*^  Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we 
may  sustain,  before  such  a  movement  could 
be  repelled  with  such  forces  as  we  could 
organize  on  short  notice? 

"  Remember  that  Texas  borders  upon  us, 
on  our  west  to  42^  of  north  latitude^  and  is 
our  southern  boundary  to  the  Faeijie.  Re- 
member also,  that,  if  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  our  Western  boundary  would  be  the 
Bio  Grande,  which  is  of  itself  a  fortification, 
on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and  unin- 
habitable plains.  With  such  a  barrier  on 
our  west,  we  are  invincible.  The  whole 
European  world  could  not,  in  combination 
against  us,  make  an  impression  on  our  Union. 
Our  population  on  the  Pacific  would  rapidly 
increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  for  the 
protection  of  our  eastern  whalers,  and,  in 
the  worst  event,  could  always  be  sustained 
by  timely  aids  from  the  intermediate  coun- 
try. 

^*From  the  Rio  Grande,  overland,  a  large 
army  could  not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless 
from  the  Gulf  by  water,  which,  by  vigilance, 
could  always  be  intercepted;  and  to  march 
an  army  near  the  Gul^  they  could  be  harass- 
ed by  militia,  and  detained  until  an  organ- 
ized force  could  be  raised  to  meet  them. 

^*'  But  I  am  in  danger  of  running  into  un- 
necessary details,  which  my  debility  will  not 
enable  me  to  close.  The  question  is  full  of 
interest  also  as  it  affects  our  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  as  it  may  bear  upon  those  of  Mex- 
ico to  ua.  I  wUl  not  undertake  to  follow  it 
out  to  its  consequences  in  those  respects; 
though  I  must  say  that,  in  all  aspects,  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
promises  to  enlarge  the  oirde  of  free  insti- 


tutions, and  is  essential  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of 
mture  colUuon  with  foreign  powers,  and 
givinff  them  greater  efficiency  in  spreading 
tiie  blessings  of  peace. 

"I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter  on  this  subject,  and  subscribe  myself 
with  great  sincerity,  your  friend  and  obedi- 
ent  servant,  Andrew  Jaojkson. 

"Hon.  A.  V.  Bbown." 

This  letter  was  secretly  circnlated, 
but  carefolly  withheld  from  the  press 
for  a  full  year,  and  finally  appeared 
in  The  Hiohmond  Enqmrer^  with  its 
date  altered  from  1843  to  1844,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  immediate 
support  of  the  Tyler-Oalhoun  nego- 
tiation. 

OoL  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Tears' 
View,"  directly  charges  that  the  let- 
ter was  drawn  from  Gen.  Jackson 
expressly  to  be  used  to  defeat  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in- 
stead; and  it  doubtless  exerted  a 
strong  influence  adverse  to  the  for- 
mer, although  G«n.  Jackson  was 
among  his  most  unflinching  support- 
ers to  the  last. 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  unit- 
ed with  Mr.  William  Slade,  Joshua  R. 
Oiddings,  and  ten  other  anti-Slavery 
Whig  members  of  the  XXVIIth 
Congress  (March  3, 1843),  in  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  people  of  the  Free 
States,  warning  them  against  the  An- 
nexation intrigue,  as  by  no  means 
abandoned,  but  still  energetically, 
though  secretly,  prosecuted.  In  that 
address,  they  recited  such  of  the  fore- 
going facts  as  were  then  known  to 
them,  saying : 

"We,  the  nndersigned,  in  dosing  our  du- 
ties to  onr  constdtnents  and  oar  countrj  as 
members  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress, 
feel  bound  to  call  your  attention,  very  briefly^ 
to  the  project,  long  entertained  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  still  perti- 
naciously adhered  to,  and  intended  soon  to  be 
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consammated :  The  AnneoMtion  of  TeaoM  to 
this  Union,  In  the  press  of  business  inci- 
dent to  the  last  days  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  not  time,  did  we  deem  it 
necessary,  to  enter  npon  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  force  upon  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  this  project  is  by 
no  means  abandoned ;  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  country,  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  Domestic  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade  in 
these  United  States,  have  solemnly  and  unal- 
terably determined  that  it  shall  be  speed- 
ily carried  into  execution ;  and  that,  by  this 
admission  of  new  Slave  territory  and  Slave 
States,  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  Slave- 
holding  Power  in  the  Government  shall  be 
secured  and  riveted  beyond  all  redemption. 

"  That  it  was  with  these  views  and  inten- 
tions that  settlements  were  effected  in  the 
province,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
difficulties  fomented  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, a  revolt  brought  about,  and  an 
independent  goYemment  declared,  cannot 
now  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  that,  hitherto, 
all  attempts  of  Mexico  to  reduce  her  re- 
volted province  to  obedience  have  proved 
misuccessful,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
lawful aid  and  assistance  of  designing  and 
interested  individuals  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  cooperation  of 
our  own  Government,  with  nmilar  vietM,  is 
not  the  less  certain  and  demonstrable. 

**The  open  and  repeated  enlistment  of 
troops  in  several  States  of  this  Union,  in  aid 
of  the  Texan  Revolution ;  the  intrusion  of  an 
American  army,  by  order  of  the  President, 
far  into  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, at  a  moment  critical  for  the  fate  of 
the  insurgents,  under  pretense  of  preventing 
Mexican  soldiers  from  fomenting  Indian 
disturbances,  but  in  reality  in  aid  of,  and 
acting  in  singular  concert  and  coincidence 
with,  the  army  of  the  Revolutionists;  the 
entire  neglect  of  our  Government  to  adopt 
any  efficient  measures  to  prevent  the  most 
imwarrantable  aggressions  of  bodies  of  our 
own  citizens,  enlisted,  organized,  and  officer- 
ed wiUiin  our  own  borders,  and  marched  in 
arms  andbattle  array  npon  the  territory  and 
against  the  inhabitants  of  a  friendly  govern- 
ment, in  aid  of  freebooters  and  insurgents ; 
and  the  premature  recognition  of  the  Inde- 

Sendence  of  Texas,  by  a  snap  vota  at  the 
eel  of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  very  session  when  President  Jackson 
had,  by  special  Message,  insisted  that  *  the 
measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  in- 
variably observed  by  the  United  States  in  all 
similar  cases,'  would  be  marked  with  great 
fagustice  to  Mexico,  and  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  darkest  suspicions,  masmuch  as  the 
Texans  were  almost  all  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  and  soo^t  the  recognition  of 
tiieir  independence  with  the  avowed  purpose 


of  obtaining  their  annexation  to  the  TTnited 
States.    *    ♦    ♦ 

^^  The  open  avowal  of  the  Texans  them- 
selves— the  frequent  and  anxious  negotia- 
tions of  our  own  Government — the  resolu- 
tions of  various  States  of  the  Union  —  the 
numerous  declarations  of  members  of  Con- 
gress— the  tone  of  the  Southern  press — ^as 
well  as  the  direct  application  of  uie  Texan 
Government  —  make  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  doubt  that  Annexation,  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  Slaveholding 
States,  were  originally  the  policy  and  de- 
sign of  the  Slaveholding  States  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Nation. 

"  The  same  references  will  show  very  cjon- 
dusively  that  the  particular  objects  of  this 
new  acquisition  of  Slave  territory  were  the 
perpetuation  of  Slavery  and  the  continued 
ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"  We  hold  that  there  is  not  only  *  no  po- 
litical necessity*  for  it,  '  no  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it,'  but  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  delegated  to  any  department 
of  the  National  Government  to  autnorize  it ; 
that  no  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  for  annex- 
ation, can  impose  the  least  obligation  upon 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  to  submit  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  act,  or  to  receive  into 
their  family  and  fraternity  such  misbegotten 
and  illegitimate  progeny. 

*^We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Annexa- 
tion, effected  by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, worUd  be  identical  with  diuolution. 
It  would  be  a  .violation  of  our  National 
compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  entered  into 
its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and 
fuidamental,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to 
eternize  an  institution  and  a  power  of  a  na- 
ture so  ui\just  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  JtAlly  tojtut\fy 
it;  and  we  not  only  assert  Uiat  the  people 
of  the  Free  States  *  ought  not  to  submit  to 
it,'  but,  we  say  with  confidence,  they  would 
not  submit  to  it.  We  know  their  present 
temper  and  spirit  on  this  subject  too  well  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  would  be- 
come partieeps  eriminis  in  any  subtle  con- 
trivance for  the  irremediable  perpetuation 
of  an  institution,  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  who  formed  our  Federal  Constitution, 
as  well  from  the  Slave  as  the  Free  States, 
regieurded  as  an  evil  and  a  cune,  soon  to  be- 
come extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  Slave-Trade,  and 
the  progressive  influence  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution. 

"To  prevent  the  sncoess  of  this  ne&rions 
project — to  preserve  from  such  gross  viola- 
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tion  the  Oonfititation  of  onr  cotmtrj,  adopt- 
ed expressly  *'  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty,' and  not  the  perpetuation  of  Slavery — 
and  to  prevent  the  speedy  and  violent  ^sso- 
lation  of  the  Union — we  invite  you  to  unite, 
without  distinction  of  party,  in  an  immedi- 
ate exposition  of  your  views  on  this  subject, 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best  oalou- 
lated  to  answer  the  end  proposed." 

On  the  27th  of  Mardi,  1844,  Mr. 
Win.  H.  Hammet,  Bepreaentative  in 
CSongress  from  MisaisBippi,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  elect  to  the  ap- 
proaching Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, addressed,  from  his  seat  in 
the  House,  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  asking  an  expression  of 
his  '^  opinions  aa  to  the  constitation- 
ality  and  expediency  of  immediately 
annexing  Texas  to  title  United  States, 
BO  soon  as  the  consent  of  Texas  may 
be  had  to  such  Annexation."  The 
writer  commended  himself  to  Mr. 
Van  Bnren  as  "  one  of  your  warmest 
Bupporters  in  1836  and  1840,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention ;"  and,  though  courteous 
in  its  terms,  the  letter  gave  him  very 
clearly  to  understand  that  his  answer 
would  govern  the  course  of  the  que- 
rist in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  and 
be  very  likely  to  influence  the  result 
of  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  replied  in  a  very 
long  and  elaborate  letter,  dated  lin- 
denwald,  April  20th,  whereof  the  drift 
and  purport  were  very  clearly  hostile 
to  the  contemplated  Annexation.  He 
folly  admitted  that  Annexation  was 
perse  desirable;  encouraging  hopes 
that  he  might  consent  to  it,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  imperative  self-defense,  rather 
than  permit  Texas  to  become  a  Brit- 
ish dependency,  or  the  colony  of  any 
European  power ;  and  intimating  that 
Mexico  might  too  long  persist  ^'  in  re- 
fbsiDg  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but 
11 


frnitleBa  efforts  to  reconquer  that 
State,"  so  as  to  produce  a  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  An- 
nexation to  the  permanent  welfare, 
if  not  absolute  safety,  of  all  concern- 
ed. He,  nevertheless,  decidedly  neg- 
atived any  presxmiption  that  he  could, 
under  existing  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  in  immediate  prospect,  give 
his  support  to  the  scheme,  even  though 
assured  that  his  re-election  to  the  Pres- 
idency depended  thereon.  His  view 
of  the  main  question  directly  present- 
ed, is  fairly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage  of  his  letter : 

*'  The  question,  then,  recurs,  if^  as  sensi- 
ble men,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  immediate  Annexation  of  Texas 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  draw  after 
it  a  war  with  Mexico,  can  it  be  expedient 
to  attempt  it  ?  Of  the  consequences  of  such  ' 
a  war,  the  character  it  might  be  made  to 
assume,  the  entanglements  with  other  na- 
tions which  the  position  of  a  belligerent 
almost  unavoidably  draws  after  it,  and  the 
undoubted  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  each,  notwithstanding  the  great  dispari^ 
of  their  respective  forces,  I  will  not  say  a 
word.  God  forbid  that  an  American  citizen 
should  ever  count  the  cost  of  any  appeal  to 
what  is  appropriately  denominated  the  last 
resort  of  nations,  whenever  that  resort  be- 
comes necessary,  either  for  the  safety,  or  to 
vindicate  the  honor,  of  his  country.  There 
is,  I  trust,  not  one  so  base  as  not  to  regard 
himself,  and  all  he  has,  to  be  forever,  and  at 
all  times,  subject  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
would  a  war  with  Mexico,  brought  onxmder 
such  circumstances,  be  a  contest  of  that 
character?  Oould  we  hope  to  stand  per- 
fectly Justified  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  fw 
entering  into  it ;  more  especially  if  its  com- 
mencement is  to  be  preceded  by  the  appro- 
priation to  onr  own  uses  of  the  territory, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  nations,  one  of  which  we  are  to 
join  in  the  struggle?  This,  Bir,  is  a  matter  • 
of  the  very  gravest  import--one  in  respect 
to  which  no  American  statesman  or  citizen 
can  possibly  be  indifferent.  We  have  a 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
maintain.  All  our  public  functionaries,  as 
well  those  who  advocate  this  measure  as 
those  who  oppose  it,  however  much  they 
may  differ  as  to  its  effects,  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  eonally  solicitous  for  the  performance  oi 
this  first  of  duties. 

*^  It  has  hitherto  been  our  pride  and  our 
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boast  that,  whOst  the  Inst  of  power,  with 
fraad  and  yiolenoe  in  its  train,  has  led  other 
and  differently  constituted  Governments  to 
aggression  and  conquest,  our  movements  in 
these  respects  have  always  been  r^^ated 
by  reason  and  justice.  A  disposition  to 
detract  from  our  pretensions  in  this  respect 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  prev- 
alent elsewhere,  and  has,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, and  from  special  causes,  assumed,  in 
some  quarters,  the  most  rabid  character. 
Should  not  every  one,  then,  who  sincerely 
loves  his  country — ^who  venerates  its  time- 
honored  and  glorious  institutions — ^who 
dweUs  with  pride  and  delight  on  associa- 
tions connected  with  our  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition — on  the  steady  step  with 
which  we  have  advanced  to  our  present 
eminence,  in  despite  of  the  hostility,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  bitter  revilings,  of  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
consider,  and  that  deeply,  whether  we  would 
not,  by  the  inmiediate  Annexation  of  Texas, 
place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
now  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with 
distrustM  and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do 
US  more  real,  lasting  injury  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  val- 
uable as  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  possibly 
repair? 

"  It  is  said,  and  troly  said,  that  this  war  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  has  already  been 
of  too  long  duration.  We  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  annoyed  by  its  prosecution, 
and  have  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, an  interest  in  seeing  it  terminated.  But 
can  we  appeal  to  any  principle  in  the  law 
of  Nations,  to  which  we  practice  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence,  that  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  justify  us  In  interfering  for 
its  suppression  in  a  manner  that  would  una- 
voidably make  us  a  party  to  its  further  prose- 
cution ?  Can  tills  position  be  made  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  Justify  us  in  committing  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country  to  its  support? 

*'  In  regard  to  the  performance  by  us  of 
that  duty,  so  difficult  for  any  Government 
to  perform — ^the  observance  of  an  honest 
neutrality  between  nations  at  war — ^we  can 
now  look  through  our  whole  career,  since 
our  first  admission  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, not  only  without  a  blush,  but  with 
feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  way  was  opened  by  President  Washing- 
ton himself,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  difficult  character,  and  at  no  less  a 
hazard  than  that  of  exposing  ourselves  to 
plausible,  yet  unjust,  imputations  of  infidel- 
ity to  treaty  stipulations.  The  path  he  trod 
with  such  unfaltering  steps,  and  which  led 
to  such  beneficid  results,  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  with  unvarying  fidelity  by  every 
one  of  his  successors,  of  whom  it  becomes 
me  to  speak." 


The  Wliigs  were  nnanimotiB  and 
enthuaiafitic  in  their  determination 
that  no  other  than  Mr.  Clay  should 
be  their  candidate,  and  that  no  other 
than  he  should  be  elected.  He  had 
spent  the  Winter  of  1843-4,  main- 
ly in  New  Orleans — ^then  a  hot-bed 
of  the  Texas  intrigue — but  had  left 
it  unshaken  in  his  opposition  to  the 
plot — not  to  Annexation  itself,  at  a 
suitable  time,  and  under  satisfactory 
conditions;  but  to  its  accomplish- 
ment while  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
remained  undetermined  and  disput- 
ed, her  independence  unacknowledg- 
ed by  Mexico,  and  her  war  with  that 
country  unconcluded. 

Mr.  Clay  set  forth  his  view  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  to  The  JVcUionat 
Intelligenoerj  dated  "  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
April  17, 1844" — three  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
letter.  PremisLog  that  he  had  be- 
lieved and  maintained  that  Texas 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  had,  therefore,  opposed 
the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  by 
which  Florida  was  acquired,  and  the 
Sabine  recognized  as  our  western 
boundary,  he  says : 

^'  My  opinions  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
treaty  of  1819  did  not  prevail.  The  coun- 
try and  Congress  were  satisfied  with  it ;  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  the  line  of  the  Sabine  was  recognized 
by  us  as  our  boundary,  in  negotiations  both 
with  Spun  and  Mexico,  after  Mexico  became 
independent;  and  measures  have  been  in 
actual  progress  to  mark  the  line,  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Bed  river,  and  thence  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  thus  fairly  alienat- 
ed our  title  to  Texas,  by  solemn  National 
compacts,  to  the  falfillment  of  which  we 
stand  bound  by  good  faith  and  National 
honor.  It  is,  tiberefore,  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk  of  r^ 
suming  our  title  to  Texas,  as  if  we  had 
never  parted  with  it.  We  can  no  more  do 
that  than  Spain  can  resume  Florida,  France 
Louisiana,  or  Great  Britain  the  thirteen 
colonies  now  comprising  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 
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After  glancing  at  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Texas,  Idr.  Clay  continnes : 

^Mexico  has  not  abandoned,  bnt  pene- 
Teres  in,  the  assertion  of  her  rights  bj  ac- 
toal  force  of  arms,  which,  if  suspended,  are 
inteaded  to  be  renewed*  Under  these  cir- 
cimistanoes,  if  the  Goyemment  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  to  acquire  Texas,  it  would 
acquire  along  with  it  ail  the  encumbrances 
wiuch  Texas  is  under,  and,  among  them, 
the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mexi- 
co and  Texas.  Of  that  consequence,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  Annexation  and  war 
with  Mexico  are  identicaL  Now,  for  one, 
I  certainly-  am  not  willing  to  involve  this 
eountiy  in  a  foreign  war  for  the  object  of 
acquiring  Texas.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  regard  such  a  war  with  indifference, 
and  as  a  trifling  affair,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inabilitj  to 
inflict  serious  u^vaj  on  this  country.  But 
I  do  not  look  upon  it  thus  lightly.  I  regard 
an  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided, 
if  posmble,  and  honorable  peace  as  the 
wisest  and  truest  policy  of  this  country. 
What  the  United  States  most  need  are 
union,  peace,  and  patience.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  weiJmess  of  a  power  should  form  a 
motive,  in  any  case,  for  inducing  us  to  en- 
gage in,  or  to  depreciate,  the  evils  of  war. 
Honor,  and  good  faith,  and  justice,  are 
equally  due  from  this  country  toward  the 
weak  as  toirard  the  strong.  And,  if  an  act 
c€  injustice  were  to  be  perpetrated  toward 
any  power,  it  would  be  more  compatible 
whh  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  less  dishonorable,  to  inflict  it 
upon  a  powerful,  instead  of  a  weak,  foreign 
nation.'' 

Mr.  Van  Bnren,  in  hie  very  long 
letter,  had  studionBlj  avoided  all 
aUnaion  to  what,  in  the  cant  of  a 
later  day,  would  have  been  termed 
the  '^eectional"  aspect  of  the  qnes- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  earnest  and  invin- 
cible repugnance  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  people  to  the  annexation  pro- 
posed, because  of  its  necessary  tend- 
ency to  extend  and  strengthen 
Slavery.  Mr.  Clay  confironted  this 
view  of  the  case  cautiously,  yet 
manfully,  saying : 

"1  have  hitherto  considered  the  question 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  annexation 
la  attempted  without  the  assent  of  Mexico. 
If  she  yields  her  consent,  that  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  ques- 


tion, if  it  did  not  remove  all  foreign  difficul- 
ties. On  the  assumption  of  that  assent,  the 
question  would  be  confined  to  the  domestic 
considerations  which  belong  to  it,  embrac- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
annexation  is  proposed.  1  do  not  think 
Texas  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Union, 
as  an  integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  confederacy.  I  think 
it  far  more  wise  and  important  to  compose 
and  harmonize  the  present  confederacy,  as 
it  now  exists,  than  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  and  distraction  into  it.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  should  be  the  con- 
stant and  earnest  endeavor  of  American 
statesmen  to  eradicate  pr^ndices,  to  culti- 
vate and  foster  concord,  and  to  produce 
general  contentment  among  all  parts  of  our 
confederacy.  And  true  wisdom,  it  seems 
to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  rendering  its 
present  members  happy,  prosperous,  and 
satisfied  with  each  otner,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  alien  members,  against 
the  common  consent,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  deen  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  and  others  believed, 
that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  add  for- 
eign territory  to  the  confederacy,  out  of 
which  new  States  were  to  be  formed.  The 
acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may 
be  defended  upon  the  peculiar  ground  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
States  of  the  Union.  After  they  were  ad- 
mitted, we  might  well  pause  a  while,  people 
our  vast  wastes,  develop  our  resources,  pre- 
pare the  means  of  defending  what  we  pos- 
sess, and  augment  our  strength,  power,  and 
greatness.  If,  hereafter,  further  territory 
should  be  wanted  for  an  increased  popula- 
tion, we  need  entertain  no  apprehension 
but  that  it  will  be  acquired,  by  means,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitu- 
tional. It  is  useless  to  disguise  that  there 
are  those  who  espouse,  and  those  who  op- 
pose, the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
ground  of  the  infinence  which  it  would 
exert  on  the  balance  of  political  power  be- 
tween two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  I 
conceive  that  no  motive  for  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate, or  pregnant  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  part  against 
another  part  of  the  common  confederacy. 
Such  a  principle,  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, would  menace  the  existence,  if  it  did 
not  certainly  sow  tiie  seeds  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union." 

He  dosed  his  letter — ^which  is  not 
quite  a  third  so  long  as  Mr.  Van 
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Bttren'fi — ^with   the  following  Bxim- 

ming  np  of  his  convictioiifl : 

"  I  oonsider  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  at 
this  time^  without  the  consent  of  Mexioo,  as 
a  measure  compromising  the  National  char- 
acter, involving  ns  certainly  in  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  Pow- 
ers, dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by 
any  general  expression  of  public  opinion,^' 

The  Whig  National  Oonvention 
met  at  Baltimore,  May  1 — every  difl- 
trict  in  the  United  States  fnlly  rep- 
resented. HsNBY  Glay  was  at  once 
nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen 
for  Vice-President  on  the  third  bal- 
lot. The  nnmber  in  attendance  was 
estimated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  The 
mnltitade  separated  in  iindonbting 
confidence  that  Mr.  day  would  be 
our  next  President. 

The  Democratic  Kational  Oonyen- 
tion  met  in  the  same  city  on  the  27th 
of  that  month.  A  majority  of  its 
delegates  had  been  elected  expressly 
to  nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
were  under  explicit  instructions  to 
support  him.  But  it  was  already 
settled  among  the  master-spirits  of 
the  party  that  his  nomination  should 
be  defeated.  To  this  end,  before  the 
Convention  had  been  fully  organiz- 
ed, Gen.  E.  M.  Saxmders,  of  North 
I  Carolina,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Democra- 
tic National  Conventions  of  May, 
1882,  and  May,  1886,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  body ;  his  object  being 
the  enactment  of  that  rule  which  re- 
quired a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
After  a  heated  discussion,  the  two- 
thirds  rule  was  adopted,  on  the  second 


day,  by  148  Teas  to  118  Nays,  and 
the  fate  of  Van  Buren  sealed.  On 
the  first  ballot,  he  received  146  votes 
to  116  for  all  others ;  but  he  fell,  on 
the  second,  to  127,  and  settled  gradual- 
ly to  104  on  the  eighth,  when  he  was 
withdrawn — Gten.  Cass,  who  began 
with  83,  having  run  up  to  114.  On 
the  next  ballot.  Jambs  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  received  no  vote 
at  all  tin  the  eighth  baUot,  and  then 
but  44,  was  nominated,  receiving  288 
out  of  266  votes.  This  was  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Convention,  when 
Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  im- 
mediately nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  peremptorily  declined, 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  selected  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
Polk  had  been  an  early,  and  was  a 
zealous,  champion  of  Annexation,  as 
always  of  every  proposition  or  pro- 
ject calculated  to  aggrandize  the 
Slave  Power.  The  Convention,  in 
its  platform, 

''BMohed,  That  our  title  to  the  whole*  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  dear  and  nnqaestiona- 
ble;  that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to 
be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power ; 
and  that  the  r^ocoupation  of  Oregon,  and 
the  r^tonezation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  are  great  American 
measures,  which  the  Convention  reoom- 
mends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  Union." 

CoL  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  May  6,  had  set 
forth  the  objections  to  Messrs.  Tyler 
and  Calhoun's  Treaty  of  Annexa- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  assuming, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  cede,  and  on  the 
other,  to  accept  and  maintain,  the 
entire  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  in- 
cluding all  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
in  these  forcible  terms : 

<<  These  former  provinces  of  the  Mexican 


*That  is,  Tip  to  54*  40';  including  what  is  now  British  OolomhU. 
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Tloe-royalty,  now  defMurtments  of  the  Mexi- 
oan  Bepublio,  Ijing  on  both  sides  of  the  Bio 
.  Grande  from  its  head  to  its  month,  we  now 
propose  to  incorporate,  so  far  as  thej  lie  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into  onr  Union, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  r^annexation  with 
Texas.  Let  ns  panse  and  look  at  onr  new 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  Urst:  There  is  the  department, 
iormerly  the  province,  of  New  Mexico, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  its 
head-spring  to  near  the  Pass  del  Norte — 
that  is  to  say,  half  way  down  the  river. 
This  department  is  studded  with  towns  and 
villages — ^is  populated,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  its  left 
bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  r^annex)  is,  first,  tne  frontier 
village  Taos,  8,000  souls,  and  where  the 
custom-house  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri 
caravans  enter  their  goods.  Tlien  comes 
Santa  F4,  the  capital,  4,000  souls;  then 
Albuquerque,  6,000  souls ;  then  some  scores 
of  other  towns  and  villages — ^all  more  or 
less  populated  and  surrounded  by  flocks  and 
fields.  Then  come  the  departments  of  Chi- 
huahua, C5ahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  without 
settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
but  occupying  the  right  bank,  and  com- 
manding the  left.  All  this — ^being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments,  now  under  Mexi- 
can Governors  and  Governments — ^is  perma- 
nently r^annexed  to  this  Union,  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually  riannexed 
from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  the  President's  last 
Message,  to  remain  so  until  the  acquisition 
is  rejected  by  rejecting  the  treaty  I  The 
one-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
with  its  capital,  becomes  a  territory  of  the 
United  States;  an  angle  of  Ohlhuahuf^  at 
the  Pass  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours;  a  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ooahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left 
bank,  which  we  take,  but  commanded  from 
the  right  bank  by  Mexican  authorities;  the 
same  of  Tamaulipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  San- 
tander  (New  St  Andrew),  and  which  covers 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for 
some  hundred  miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  which  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of 
Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  old  Texas ; 
these  parts  of  four  States — ^these  towns  and 
villages — ^these  people  and  territory — these 
flocks  and  herds — this  slice  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  broad — dl  this  our  President 
has  cut  off  from  its  mother  empire,  and  pre- 
sents to  us,  and  declares  it  ours  tiU  tiie 
Senate  rcijectsiti  He  calls  it  Texas  1  and 
the  cutting  off  he  calls  riannexation  I  Hum- 
boldt calls  it  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  C5a- 
huila,  and  Nuevo  Santander — ^now  Tamau- 
fipas ;  and  the  civilized  world  may  qualify 


this  rfonnexation  by  the  application  of  some 
odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demosthenes 
advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  take^ 
but  to  retake,  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that  re 
lay  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will 
it  be  equally  potent  with  us?  and  will  the 
re  prefixed  to  the  annexation  legitimate  the 
seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neigh- 
bor's dominion,  with  whom  we  have  trea- 
ties of  peace,  and  frienddiip,  and  com- 
merce? Will  it  legitimate  this  seizure, 
made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  when 
no  Texan  force— witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 — ^have 
been  seen  near  it  witiiout  being  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

^^  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
member the  Mexican  Republic  by  seizing 
her  dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua, 
CoahuHa,  and  Tamaulipas.  The  treaty,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage 
on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party. 
Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  tiie 
United  States  Charg6  in  Mexico  several 
days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after 
the  Mexican  Minister  had  withdrawn  from 
our  seat  of  Government,  shows  ftdl  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
this  outrage ;  knew  it  was  war ;  and  prof- 
fered voluntew  apologies  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

*'I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional 
resolution,  applicable  to  the  Bio  del  Norte 
boundary  alone — ^the  one  which  I  will  read 
and  send  to  the  Secretary's  table,  and  on 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the 
vote  of  the  Senate.     This  is  the  resolution : 

**  ReeoUed^  That  the  incorporation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bio  Del  Norte  into  the 
American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  comprehend^g,  as  the  said  incorpo- 
ration would  do,  a  part  of  the  Mexican  de- 
partments of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  C6a- 
huila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  be  an  act  of 
direct  aggression  on  Mexico ;  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  United  States  would 
stand  responsible." 

The  oppoBition  of  the  Northern 
Democrats  to  the  Annexation  pro- 
ject, though  crippled  by  the  action 
of  their  National  Convention,  was 
not  entirely  suppresBed.  Especially  in 
New  York,  where  attachment  to  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Yai) 
Bnren  had  been  peculiarly  strongi 
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Democratic  repugnance  to  this  mear 
8ure  was  still  manifested  Messrs. 
George  P.  Barker,  William  C.  Bry- 
ant, John  W.  Edmonds,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and 
olixers,  united  in  a  letter — stigmatiz- 
ed by  annexationists  as  a  "  secret  cir- 
cular"— ^urging  their  fellow-Demo- 
crats, while  supporting  Polk  and 
Dallas,  to  repudiate  the  Texas  reso- 
lution, and  to  unite  in  supporting, 
for  Congress,  Democratic  candidates 
hostile  to  Annexation.  Silas  Wright, 
who  had  prominently  opposed  the 
Tyler  treaty  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  had  reftised  to  run  for 
Vice-President  with  Polk,  was  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Goyem- 
or  of  New  York,  which  State  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  carried  for 
Polk.  In  a  canvassing  speech  at 
Skaneateles,  Mr.  Wright  referred  to 
his  opposition  as  imabated,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  never  consent 
to  Annexation  on  any  terms  which 
would  give  Slavery  an  advantage 
over  Freedom.  This  sentiment  was 
reiterated,  and  emphasized  in  a  great 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Her- 
kimer in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  canvass  of  1844  was  opened 
with  signal  animation,  earnestness, 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  who  felt  that  they  should  not, 
and  believed  that  they  could  not,  be 
beaten  on  the  issue  made  up  for  them 
by  their  adversaries.  So  late  as  the 
dth  of  July,  their  prospect  of  carry- 
ing New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  thus  overwhelmingly  electing 
their  candidates,  was  very  flattering. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  however. 
The  JTorth  Aldbamicm  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  two  Alabama 
friends,  who  had  urged  him  to  make 
a  further  statement  of  his  views  on 


the  Annexation  question.  The  ma- 
terial portion  of  that  letter  concluded 
as  follows : 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  annonnoe  in 
advance  what  will  be  the  oonrse  of  a  futare 
AdminiBtration  in  respect  to  a  qnestion  with 
a  foreign  power.  I  have,  however,  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  far  from  having  any 
penonal  objection  to  the  Annexation  of 
Texas,  /  should  be  glad  to  tee  it — ^without 
dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  jost  and 
fair  terms. 

^^  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  of  Slave- 
ry ought  to  affect  the  question,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Whether  Texas  be  independent^ 
or  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the 
duration  of  that  institution.  It  is  destined 
to  become  extinct,  at  some  distant  day,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  operation  of  the  inevita- 
ble laws  of  population.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  refuse  a  permanent  acquisition, 
which  will  exist  as  long  as  the  globe  re- 
mains, on  account  of  a  temporary  institu- 
tion. 

"  In  the  contingency  of  my  election,  to 
which  you  have  adverted,  if  the  affair  of 
acquiring  Texas  should  become  a  subject  of 
consideration,  I  should  be  governed  by  the 
state  of  facts,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
existing  at  the  time  I  might  be  called  upon  - 
to  act.  Above  all,  I  should  be  governed  by 
the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  the  Union 
entire,  and  in  harmony,  regarding  it,  as  I 
do,  as  the  great  guaranty  of  every  political 
and  public  blessing,  under  Providence, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  permitted 
to  ei\Joy." 

This  letter  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Clay's  adversaries,  whetiier 
Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  as  evinc- 
ing a  complete  change  of  base  on 
his  part  It  placed  the  Northern 
advocates  of  his  election  on  the  de- 
fensive for  the  remainder  of  the  can- 
vass, and  weakened  their  previons 
hold  on  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
more  considerate  and  consdentioas 
voters  of  the  Free  States.  These 
were  generally  hostile  to  Annexation 
precisely  or  mainly  because  of  its 
bearings  npon  Slavery;  and  the 
declaration  of  their  candidate  that 
such  considerations  ^^  ought  not  to 
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affect  the  question,  one  way  or  the 
other,"  was  most  embarrassing.  The 
"  Liberty  party,"  so  called,  pushed 
this  view  of  the  matter  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason,  insisting  that 
Mr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  Annexa- 
tion, not  being  founded  in  anti- 
Slavery  conviction,  was  of  no  ac- 
count whatever,  and  that  his  election 
should,  on  that  ground,  be  opposed. 
Mr.  James  G.  Bimey,  their  candidate 
for  President,  went  still  further,  and, 
in  a  letter  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  proclaimed  that  Mr. 
Clay's  election  would  be  more  likely 
to  promote  Annexation  than  Mr. 
Polk's,  because  of  Mr.  C.'s  superior 
ability  and  influence !  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Clay  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  error — ^if  error  it  was — ^by  a  final 
letter  to  The  National  Intelligencer ^ 
reasserting  his  unchanged  and  in* 
vincible  objections  to  any  such  An- 
nexation as  was  then  proposed  or 
practicable.*  The  State  of  New 
York  was  carried  against  him  by 
the  lean  plurality  of  5,106  in  nearly 
600,000  votes — ^the  totals  being, 
Clay,  282,482,  Polk,  237,688,  Bu-- 
ney,  15,812; — one-third  of  the  in- 


tensely anti-Slavery  votes  thrown 
away  on  Bimey  would  have  given 
the  State  to  Ibr.  Clay,  and  elected 
him.  The  vote  of  Michigan  was,  in 
like  manner,  given  to  Polk  by  the 
diversion  of  anti-Slavery  suffirages  to 
Bimey ;  but  New  York  alone  would 
have  secured  Mr.  Clay's  election, 
giving  him  141  electoral  votes  to 
134  for  his  opponent.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Clay  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— 106  in  all,  being  those  of 
eleven  States;  while  Mr.  Polk  was 
supported  by  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alar 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas — ^fifteen  States,  casting  170 
electoral  votes.  The  popular  votes 
throughout  the  country,  as  returned, 
were,  for  Clay,  1,288,538 ;  for  Polk, 
1,327,826;  for  Bimey,  62,263.  So 
the  triumph  of  Annexation  had  been 
secured  by  the  indirect  aid  of  the 
more  intense  partisans  of  Abolition. 


*This  letter  bears  date  "Ashland,  September 
23,  1844,"  and  says: 

"  In  announcing  mj  determination  to  permit 
no  other  letters  to  be  drawn  from  me  on  public 
affairs,  I  think  it  right  to  avtdl  myself  of  the 
present  occasion  to  correct  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  one  or  two  ^f  those  which  I  had 
previouslj  written.  In  April  last,  I  addressed 
to  you  from  Raleigh  a  letter  in  respect  to  the 
proposed  treaty  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  since  addressed  two  letters 
to  Alabama  upon  the  same  subject  Most  un- 
warranted allegations  have  been  made  that 
those  letters  are  inoonsistent  with  each  other, 
and,  to  make  it  out,  particular  phrases  or  ex- 
pressions hare  been  torn  from  their  context, 
and  a  meaning  attributed  to  me  which  I  never 
entertained. 

"  I  wish  now  distinctly  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  or  an  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  my  Raleigh  letter  to  whidi  I  do  not 
adhere.    I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  imme- 


diate  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  would  be  dishonorable,  might  involve 
us  in  war,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  Union ;  and,  if  aU  these  ob- 
jections were  removed,  could  not  be  effected 
upon  just  and  admissible  conditions. 

**  It  was  not  my  intention,  in  either  of  the 
two  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Alabama^  to 
express  any  contrary  opinion.  Representations 
had  been  made  to  me  that  I  was  considered  as 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
under  any  circumstances;  and  that  my  position 
was  so  extreme  that  I  would  not  waive  it,  even 
if  there  was  a  general  consent  to  the  measure 
by  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  replied,  in  m^ 
first  letter  to  Alabama,  that,  personally,  I  haa 
no  objection  to  Annexation.  I  thought  that  mj 
meaning  was  sufficiently  obvious,  that  I  had  no 
personfd,  individual,  or  private  motives  for  op- 
posing, as  I  have  none  for  espousing,  the  mea- 
sure—my judgment  being  altogether  influenced 
by  generad  and  political  considerations,  which 
have  ever  been  the  guide  of  my  public  conduct" 
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The  PreBidential  canraflB  of  1844 
had  been  not  only  the  most  arduons 
but  the  most  equal  of  anj  that  the 
country  had  ever  known,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  1800, 
The  election  of  Madison  in  1812,  of 
Jackson  in  1828,  and  of  Harrison  in 
1840,  had  probably  been  contested 
with  equal  spirit  and  energy;  but 
the  disparity  of  forces  in  either  case 
was,  to  the  intelligent,  impartial  ob- 
server, quite  obvious.  In  the  con- 
test of  1844,  on  the  contrary,  the 
battle  raged  with  uniform  fury  from 
extreme  Korth  to  furthest  South — 
Maine  and  ISew  Hampshire  voting 
strongly  for  Polk,  while  Tennessee 
(his  own  State)  went  against  him  by 
a  small  majority,  and  Louisiana  was 
carried  against  Clay  only  by  iVaud, 
and  by  a  majority  of  less  than  seven 
hundred  in  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  votes.  Up  to  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Mr.  Clay's  luckless  Alabama 
letter,  he  seemed  quite  likely  to  car- 
ry every  great  Free  State,  including 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  In- 
diana. Not  till  the  election  (October 
8)  of  Shunk,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  160,769  votes  to  156,662  for  his 
Clay  competitor,  Markle,  did  the 
chances  for  Polk  seem  decidedly 
promising ;  had  Markle  received  the 
full  vote  (161,208)  polled,  some  three 
weeks  later,  for  Clay  himself,  the 
electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana,  would 
probably  have  been  cast  for  the  lat- 
ter, giving  him  185,  and  leaving  his 
antagonist  but  90.  As  it  was,  with 
Pennsylvania  carried  for  Polk  at  the 
State  election,  the  vote  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States,  choosing  166  of  the  275 
Electors,  was  donbtful   up  to  the 


evening  after  the  election.  So  close 
a  Presidential  race  was  and  remains 
without  parallel  Mr.  Clay  had  the 
ardent  support  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  native-bom  voters,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  read  the  baUota 
they  cast — of  all  who  had  either  prop- 
erty or  social  consideration,  and 
probably  of  all  who  had  a  legal  ri^t 
to  vote.  But  the  baleful "  Nativism" 
which  had  jnst  broken  out  in  the 
great  cities,  and  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  riot,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed  in  Philadelphia,  had 
alarmed  the  foreign-bom  population, 
and  thrown  thdm  almost  unanimous- 
ly into  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries ; 
BO  that,  estimating  the  vote  cast  by 
Adopted  or  to-be  Adopted  Citizens 
at  Half  a  Million,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Uiousand  of  it  was  cast  for  Polk — ^not 
with  special  intent  to  annex  Texas, 
but  in  order  to  defeat  and  prostrate 
Nativism.  Under  other  auspices, 
Mr.  Clay's  portion  of  this  vote  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  fifth. 


The  election  of  Polk  secured  the 
immediate  Annexation  of  Texas. 
That  event  would  probably  have 
taken  place  at  some  future  day,  had 
Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Clay  been 
chosen,  as  their  avowals  fully  indica- 
ted. But  Mr.  Polk  was  the  outspok- 
en, unequivocal  champion  of  Annex- 
ation forthwith — ^Annexation  in  defi- 
ance of  Mexico — ^Annexation  regard- 
less of  her  protest  and  the  existing 
War — ^Annexation  with  our  unjustifi- 
able claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Bio 
Grande  ready  to  convert  the  danger 
of  war  with  Mexico  into  a  certainty 
— ^Annexation  in  defiance  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  convictions  of  the 
more  conscientious  and  considerate 
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ialf  of  tlie  population  of  the  Free 
States  as  to  the  evil  and  peril,  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  extending  and  for- 
tifying Slavery  by  the  power  andnn- 
der  the  flag  of  our  Union.  No  matter 
what  the  People  meanthj  electing  him 
President — they  had  voted  with  their 
eyes  open ;  and  he,  while  equivocat- 
ing^ and  dissembling  on  the  Tariff 
question,  had  been  frank  and  open 
on  this.  Kor  had  the  ruling  purpose 
with  which  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
was  pursued  been  disguised  by  its 
champions.  "  It  will  give  a  GibnJtar 
to  the  Sovih^  said  Gen.  James  Ham- 
ilton, jr.,  of  S.  C,  an  eminent  disci- 
ple of  Calhoun,  who  had  migrated 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  her  affairs,  in 
fbrtherance  of  the  project.  Such 
was  the  drift  of  Southern  inculca- 
tion on  this  subject ;  and  the  coloni- 
ziug,  the  revolutionizing,  and  the  an- 
nexing of  the  coveted  region,  were 
but  three  acts  in  the  same  drama,  and 
all  the  work  of  '  the  South.'  When 
a  Tennessee  slaveholder  and  unflinch- 
iog  devotee  of  the  Slave  Power,  weU 
kiown  as  an  earnest  and  self-pro- 
claimed Annexationist,  had  been 
chosen  President,  and  thus  invest- 
ed with  the  Executive  power  and 
patronage  of  the  BepubUc  for  the 
fonr  years  ensuing,  the  speedy  and 


complete  triumph  of  the   measure 
was  rendered  inevitable. 


Mr.  Tyler  was  still  President,  with 
John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  would  so  remaiQ  until  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  the  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gress reassembled,  and  the  President 
laid  before  it,  among  others,  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1844,  to  Hon.  William  E. 
King,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  instruct- 
ing him  to  represent  to  the  French 
Government  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  Annexation  on  many 
grounds,  but  especially  on  that  of  its 
tendency  to  uphold  Slavery,  primari- 
ly in  Texas  itself,  but  "  ultimately  in 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  continent."  Mr.  Calhoun 
assumed  that  Great  Britain  was  intent 
on  Abolition  generally ;  that  she  had 
destroyed  her  own  West  India  Colo- 
nies in  a  fritile  attempt  ^^  to  combine 
philanthropy  with  profit  and  power,  as 
is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism ;"  and 
that  she  was  now  employing  aU  her 
diplomacy  and  infiuence  to  drag 
down,  first  Texas,  then  the  residue 
of  this  continent,  to  her  own  degra- 
ded leveL    Says  Mr.  Calhoun : 

"In  order  to  regain  her  anperiority,  she 
not  onlj  seeks  to  revive  and  increase  her 


*  Witness  the  foUowing  letter : 

*'Ck)LUXBIA,  Tbnk.,  Jum  19,  1844. 

"BiAB  Sib: — ^I  have  reoentlj  received  several 
letters  in  reference  to  m7  opinions  on  the  snbject 
of  the  TariflJ  and  among  others  jours  oi  the  10th 
ultima  Kj  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been 
often  given  to  the  public.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  my  pubtic  acts,  and  in  the  public  discussions 
in  wbich  I  have  participated. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  a  Tariff  for  revenue,  such 
a  one  as  wiU  yield  a  sufficient  amount  to  the 
Treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Government 
eoonomically  administered.  In  adjusting  the  de- 
tails of  a  revenue  Tariff,  I  have  heretofore  sano- 
tioned  such  moderaie  discriminating  duties,  as 
woold  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed, 
aDdatthe  same  time  afford  leaaonable  inddentM. 


protection  to  our  home  industry.  I  am  opposed 
to  a  Tariff  for  protection  merely^  and  not  for  rev- 
enue.       »        •        •        *        *         * 

"In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  b^  practi- 
cable to  do  so,  by  its  revenue  laws  and  all  other 
means  within  its  power,  fkir  and  just  protection 
to  an  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  Union, 
embracing  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  ^ 
mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation.     I 
heartily  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  paased  by  the  Democratic  National  Gon- 
vwtion,  lately  assembled  at  Baltimore. 
"I  am  with  great  respect, 
''Dear  Sir,  your  ob^t  serv'tj, 
"James  K.  Polk. 

^  JOBV  K.  EjLHX,  Bisq.,  Philadebphia:^ 
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own  capacity  to  produce  tropical  prodnc- 
tions,  bat  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  capa- 
city of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped 
her  in  consequence  of  her  error.  In  pnrsnit 
of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her 
East  India  possessions — to  central  and 
eastern  Africa — with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  sub- 
stantially, the  Slave-Trade  itself,  under  tiie 
specious  name  of  transporting  f^ee  labor- 
ers from  Africa  to  her  West  India  posses- 
sions, in  order,  if  possible,  to  compete  suc- 
cessfally  with  those  who  have  refused  to 
follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But  these  all 
afford  but  uncertain  aud  distant  hopes  of 
recovering  her  lost  superiority.  Her  main 
reUauce  is  on  the  other  alternative — to  crip- 
ple or  destroy  the  productions  of  her  suc- 
cessful rivals.  There  is  but  one  way  by 
which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  by  abol- 
ishing African  Slavery  throughout  this  con- 
tinent :  and  that  she  openly  avows  to  be  the 
constant  object  of  her  policy  and  exertions. 
It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive, 
it  may  be  done — whether  it  be  done  by 
diplomacy,  influence,  or  force ;  by  secret  or 
open  means;  and  whether  the  motive  be 
humane  or  selfish,  without  regard  to  man- 
ner, means,  or  motive.  The  things  itself 
should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put  down 
aU  rivalry,  and  give  her  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  supplying  her  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  thereby 
more  than  ftdly  retrieve  what  she  lost  by  her 
errors.  It  would  give  her  the  monopoly  of 
tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

^'  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  this 
object  of  her  unceasing  solicitude  and  exer- 
tions should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  throughout  this  continent? 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  immense 
diminution  of  productions,  as  has  been 
shown,  which  has  followed  abolition  in  her 
West  India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as 
that  has  been,  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  would  be  the  effect,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  throughout  this 
continent.  The  experiment  in  her  own 
colonies  was  made  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  was  brought  about 
gradually  and  peaceably  by  the  steady  and 
firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed 
with  complete  power  to  prevent  or  crush  at 
once  all  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed 
to  maintain,  to  the  full,  the  political  and 
eocial  ascendency  of  the  former  masters 
over  their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderftil  that  the  change  of  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  took  place,  under  such 
circumstances,  without  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  order  and  peace  should  have 


been  since  preserved.  Very  different  would 
be  the  result  of  Abolition  should  it  be  effect- 
ed by  her  influence  and  exertions  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  other  countries  on  this  continent 
— and  specially  in  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  Brazil,  the  great  cultivators  of  the  prin- 
cipal tropical  products  of  America.  To  form 
a  correct  conception  of  what  would  be  the 
result  with  them,  we  must  look,  not  to  Ja- 
maica, but  to  St  Domingo,  for. example. 
The  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiv- 
ing hate  between  the  two  races,  and  end  in 
a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between  them 
for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other  would 
have  to  be  subjugated,  extirpated,  or  expell- 
ed; and  desolation  would  overspread  their 
territories,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which 
it  would  take  centuries  to  recover.  The  end 
would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  cultivating 
the  great  tropical  staples  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  the  British  tropical 
possessions. 

^  These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  possessed  of 
an  unlimited  amount  of  labor,  standing 
ready,  by  the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  sup- 
ply tiie  deficit  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  destroying  the  tropical  productions  of 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  cultivated  by  Slave  labor  on  tl^ 
continent,  as  soon  as  the  increased  prices,  in 
consequence,  would  yield  a  profit  It  is  the 
successfril  competition  of  that  labor  which 
keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropical  staples 
so  low  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with 
profit  in  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
by  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor. 

'^  If  she  can  destroy  its  competition,  she 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  these  produc- 
tions. ^  She  has  all  the  means  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  posses- 
sions in  both  Indies,  boundless  command 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample  power  to 
suppress  disturbances  and  preserve  order 
throughout  her  wide  domain. 

^*It  is  unquestionable  that  she  regards 
abolition  in  Texas  as  a  most  important  step 
toward  this  great  object  of  policy,  so  mncn 
the  aim  of  her  solicitude  and  exertions;  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  as  indispensable  to  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  there.  She  is  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  Slav-; 
ery  in  the  United  States,  and  how  certainly 
its  abolition  with  us  will  abolish  it  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  thereby  give  her  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  the  great 
tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of  tiie 
commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of 
the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascen- 
dency and  political  preponderance.  To  this 
continent,  the  blow  would  be  calamitous  be- 
yond description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cultivation  and  prodno- 
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ti<m  of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting 
annnallj  in  yalne  to  nearly  $800,000,000,  the 
fnnd  which  stimnlates  and  upholds  almost 
every  other  branch  of  its  industry,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  manufactures.  The 
whole,  by  their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly 
spreading  population,  wealth,  improvement, 
and  civilization,  over  the  whole  continent, 
and  vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the  indus- 
try of  Europe,  tiiereby  increasing  its  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts, 
in  power,  and  in  civilization. 

^^Such  must  be  the  result,  should  Great 
Britain  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  desire  and  exertions — 
the  Abolition  of  N^ro  Slavery  over  this  con- 
tinent— ^and  toward  the  eflecting  of  which 
she  regards  the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  so  important.*^ 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which 
France  was  asked  to  give  her  sympa- 
thy and  moral  support  to  the  Annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr. 
John  B.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  by  leave, 
introduced  to  the  House  a  joint  re- 
solve, providing  for  the  Annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  which 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  then  also  a  Democrat, 
proposed  (January  10,  1845),  an 
amendment,  as  follows : 

^^  Provided^  That,  immediately  after  the 

Saestion  of  boundiuy  between  the  United 
tates  of  America  and  Mexico  shall  have 
been  definitively  settled  bj  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  before  any  State  formed  out  of 
the  territory  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  the  said  territory  of  Texas  shall 
be  divided  as  follows,  to  wit :  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  midway  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  bounda- 
ries thereof  on  the  coast ;  and  thence  by  a 
line  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  extreme  boundary  thereof,  so  as  to  divide 
the  same  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  said  terri- 
tory lying  south  and  west  of  the  line  to  be 
nm  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  neither  Sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

"  And  provided  farther ^  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  considered  as  a  compact  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 


the  people  of  the  said  territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.'' 

Mr.  Hale's  motion  that  the  rules 
be  suspended,  to  enable  him  to  offer 
this  proposition,  was  defeated — Yeas 
92  (not  two-thirds)  to  Nays  81.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  IngersoU,  of  Pa.,  reported 
(Jan.  12),  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  a  joint  resolve  in  fa- 
vor of  Annexation,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
January  25th,  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  following 
joint  resolution  adopted — ^that  por- 
tion relating  to  Slavery  having  been 
added  in  Committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Milton  Brown  (Whig),  of  Ten- 
nessee: 

'^  Eetohed,  hy  the  Serwte  and  ffbfue  qf 
Bepresentatkes  in  Ccngreee  cusemhled,  That 
Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  in,  and  rightfully  belong- 
ing to,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erect- 
ed into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republicim  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said 
Republic,  by  deputies  in  Oonvention  assem- 
bled, with  the  consent  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

"2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the 
foregoing  consent  of  Oongress  is  given  on 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing guarantees,  to  wit : 

^^  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed^  subject 
to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments;  and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  its  finid  action,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1846. 

^*  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks, 
ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds^ 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which 
may  belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Re- 
public ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands,  lying  within  its 
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limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Bepnblio  of 
Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after 
discharging  said  debts  and  liabilitiea,  tb  be 
disposed  of  as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in 
no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  be- 
come a  charge  npon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  nnmber,  in  addition 
to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  safficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent 
of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Oonsti- 
tution.  Ajid  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  tiiirty-six  degrees  thirty  minntes 
of  North  latitnde,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as 
the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as 
may  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north 
of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown  wm 
adopted  by  Yeas  118  to  Nays  101— 
tbie  Yeas  consiBting  of  114  Democrats 
and  4  Sonthem  Whigs  (aa  yet) — 
Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee ;  James 
Dellet,  of  Alabama;  Duncan  L. 
Olinch  and  Alexander  Stephens,  of 
Georgia.  The  Nays  were  78  Whigs 
and  23  Democrats  (from  Free  States), 
among  them,  Hannibal  HamUn, 
John  P.  Hale,  Preston  King,  George 
Kathbun,  and  Jacob  Brinckerhoff — 
since  known  as  Bepublicans.  Tha 
joint  resolve,  as  thus  amended,  passed 
the  House  by  Yeas  120  to  Nays  98— 
the  division  being  substantially  as 
before. 

In  the  Senate,  this  resolve  was 
taken  up  for  action,  February  24th ; 
and,  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Foster  (Whig), 
of  Tennessee,  proposed  the  following : 

^^And  provided  further^  That,  in  fixing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  snch  admission,  it 
shall  be  expressly  stipulated  and  declared, 
that  the  State  of  Texas,  and  snch  other 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  present  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  oommonly  known  ae  the  Missouri 


Ck>mpr(miise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Umon  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  so  hereafter  asking  admia- 
sion,  may  desire:  And  prtmded  /uriher- 
more,  That  it  shall  be  also  stipulated  and 
declared  that  the  public  debt  of  Texas  ahaU 
in  no  event  become  a  charge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 

This  was  voted  down,  as  were  one 

or  two  kindred  propositions.     Mr. 

Miller  (Whig),  of  New  Jersey,  moved 

to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 

clause,  and  insert  as  follows : 

*'  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  advised 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas, 
for  the  acyustment  of  their  bound^ee,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 

**  L  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory to.be  in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the 
Nueces,  and  along  the  highlands  and  moon- 
tain  bights  whidi  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the  Bio  del 
Norte,  and  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees 
north. 

"  n.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legisladve 
act,  or  by  any  authentic  act  wMoh  shows  the 
will  of  ^e  minority,  to  express  their  assent 
to  said  annexation. 

"III.  A  State,  to  be  called  'the  State  of 
Texas,  ^  with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself 
and  extent  not  exceeding  the  larsest  State 
of  the  Union,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

"  IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory, to  be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  their  Territories,  to 
be  called  *the  South-west  Territory.* 

"  V.  The  existence  of  Slavery  to  be  for- 
ever prohibited  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  said  Territory,  west  of  the 
lOOth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich, so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  annexed  country  between 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States. 

"  VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  he  obtained 
by  treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boundary, 
or  to  be  dispensed  with  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  deem  such  as- 
sent to  be  unnecessary. 

'^  VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to 
be  adjusted  by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  come  widiin  the  scope  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.'* 

This  was  rejected  by  11  Yeas — all 
Whigs  from  Free  States— to  33  Nays. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
to  add  to  the  House  proposition  an 
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altematiye  contemplating  negotisr 
tion  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  end 
proposed:  and  this  was  carried  by 
27  Yeas,  to  26  Nays— the  Nays  all 
Whigs.  The  measnre,  as  thus  amend- 
ed, passed  the  Senate  by  Yeas  37 — 
all  the  Democrats  present  and  three 
Whigs,  of  whom  two  thereupon 
tamed  Democrats — to  35  Nays — 
an  Whjgs;'  and  the  proposition 
being  returned  to  the  House,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  eon- 
cnned  in  by  134  Yeas  to  77  Nays— 
a  party  Tote :  so  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  decreed,  in  the  follorwing 
terms: 

^BMohed^  hy  the  Senate  and  jffotue  <f 
Bepre9efUatiM$  of  the  United  States  in  Conn 
Mseaeeembled,  That  Oongras  doth  consent 
that  the  territorr  properly  inolnded  within, 
and  rightfiilly  belonging  to,  the  Repnblio  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to 
be  called  the  State  of  Texae^  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government^  to  be  adopted  bj 
the  people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in 
Oonvention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

''Sec.  2.  And  le  it  further  reeolted,  That 
the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given 
upon  the  following  conditions,  and  with  the 
fbllowing  guarantees,  to  wit: 

^  Fmt:  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject 
to  the  acyustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
questions  of  boimdary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments;  .and  the  Oonstitntion 
thereof  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before 
the  mvt  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  six. 

^  Second :  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
aH  pubHo  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks. 


forts  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defuse,  belonging  to  the  said  Republio 
of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  public  fdnds,  debts^ 
taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may 
belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Repul>- 
lic ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  or 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits^ 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  said  Republic  of  Texas  ^ 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharg- 
ing said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event 
are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  United  States. 

'^  Third.  New  States  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
the  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  and  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admits 
ted  into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of 
said  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited. 

[WALEXB^  AMSmntXST — ADDED.] 

''And  he  it  further  resohedy  That  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his 
judgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  ad- 
visable, instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate 
with  that  Republic ;  tiien, 

"  Be  it  reeohedy  That  a  State  to  be  form- 
ed out  of  the  present  Republio  of  Texas, 
with  suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and 
with  two  representatives  in  Congress,  until 
the  next  apportionment  of  representation, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions    of  such    admission,    and    the 


*  On  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Ybab 
«-^  the  Proposition  as  amended — ^weie  as  fol- 
lows— the  names  in  »ftiMc9  being  those  of  Whigs : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bsgby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Biddiison,  Diz,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Benderaon^  Huger,  Johnaon^  Lewis,  MoDuffie^ 
Merrick^  Kiles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
iraDcBr,  Woodbuiy— 27. 


The  Nats — against  the  proposed  Annexatian 
—were  : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Ohoate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Frands,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearee,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives, 
Shnmons,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge— 26. 
Ykab:  FromFree  States,  13;  Slave  States,  14. 
Hat»:     "       "        "      12  J      «         «     13. 
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oesBion  of  the  remaining  Texan  territoiy 
to  the  United  States,  Bhall  be  agreed  npon 
hj  the  Goyemments  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States. 

'*  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  snm 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations,  to 
agree  npon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  oe  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Oongress,  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

"Approved,  March  2,  1846," 

Ptesident  Tyler  immediately,  on 
the  last  day  of  liis  term,  rendered 
the  Walker  amendment  nngatory  by 
dispatching  a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
secure  her  assent  to  Annexation,  pure 
and  simple ;  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
the  measure  was  secured. 

The  pretext  or  show  of  compromise 
with  respect  to  Slavery,  by  a  partition 
of  territory,  was  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  this  most  objectionable  mea- 
sure. So  much  of  Texas  as  lay  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36^  30'  north  lati- 
tude was  thereby  allotted  to  Free 
labor,  when  Texas  had  never  con- 
trolled, and  did  not  at  that  moment 
possess,  a  single  acre  north  of  that 
parallel,  nor  for  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  it.  All  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  her  north  of  that  line  was  New 
Mexico,  which  had  never  been  for  a 
week  under  the  flag  of  Texas.  While 
seeming  to  curtail  and  circumscribe 
Slavery  north  of  the  above  parallel, 
this  measure  really  extended  it  north- 
ward to  that  parallel,  which  it  had 
not  yet  approached,  under  the  flag 
of  Texas,  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
But  the  chief  end  of  this  sham  com- 
promise was  the  involving  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  in  an  indirect 
indorsement  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to 
the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source ;  and  this 
was  effected. 


This  complete  triumph  of  Annexa- 
tion, even  before  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  was  hailed  with  exultation 
throughout  the  South,  and  received 
with  profound  sensation  and  conoem 
at  the  North.  It  excited,  moreover, 
some  surprise ;  as,  three  days  before 
it  occurred,  its  defeat  for  that  session 
appeared  almost  certain.  Mr.  Bag- 
by,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, positively  declared  from  his 
seat  that  he  would  not  support  it ; 
while  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Nilee, 
of  Connecticut,  Dix,  of  New  York, 
and  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  deemed 
invincible ;  but  the  Alabamian  was 
tamed  by  private,  but  unquestiona- 
ble, intimations,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
State,  nor  even  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, if  his  vote  should  defeat  the 
darling  project ;  and  the  repugnance 
of  Messrs.  Niles,  Dix,  and  Benton, 
was  somehow  overcome — ^the  Walker 
amendment  serving  as  a  pretext  for 
submission  to  the  party  behest,  when 
no  plausible  excuse  could  be  given. 
Mr.  Polk  was  already  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  making  up  his  jew- 
els ;  and  he  had  very  freely  intima- 
ted that  no  man  who  oppos^  Annex- 
ation should  receive  office  or  con- 
sideration at  his  hands.  The  three 
Tylerized  Whigs  from  the  South, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  had  not 
been  counted  on  as  opponents  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North,  hav- 
ing elected  Mr.  Polk  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  and  being  intent  on  the 
imminent  distribution  of  the  spoils, 
might  regret  this  early  fruit  of  their 
triumph,  but  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed openly  to  denounce  it.  Mr.  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had 
evinced  (as  we  have  seen)  insubor- 
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dination  in  the  HonBe,  and  who  was 
then  the  regular  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  next  House  in  the  election 
just  at  hand,  was  thrown  off  the 
ticket  unceremoniously,  and  another 
nominated  in  his  stead — ^who,  how- 
ever, failed  of  success ;  the  election 
resulting  in  no  choice,  so  £Eur  as  this 
eeat  was  concerned.  Three  regular 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  others. 
In  no  other  State  was  there  any  open 
and  formidable  opposition  manifested 
by  Democrats  to  this  sudden  consum- 
mation of  the  Texan  iutrigue. 

The  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  of 
the  Free  States,  of  course,  murmur- 
ed ;  but  to  what  end?  What  could 
they  do  !  The  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration must  hold  the  reins 
for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  its 
decided  ascendency  in  both  Houses 
of  the  next  Congress  was  abeady 
amply  secured.  There  were  the 
usual  editorial  thunderings ;  perhaps 
a  few  sermons,  and  less  than  half-a- 
dozen  rather  thinly-attended  public 
meetings,  mainly  in  Massachusetts, 
whereat  ominous  whispers  may  have 
been  heard,  that,  if  things  were  to 
go  on  in  this  way  much  longer,  the 
Union  would,  or  should,  be  dissolved. 
This  covert  menace  was  emphatically 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Robert  0.  Winthrop, 
of  Boston,  speaking  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  leading  Whigs. 
"Our  country,  however  bounded," 
was  declared  by  him  entitled  to  his 
allegiance,  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  great  majority,  even  of 
the  murmurers,  went  on  with  their 
industry  and  their  trade,  their  pur- 
suits and  their  aspirations,  as  though 


nothing  of  special  moment  had  hap- 
pened. 

Yet  it  did  not  escape  the  regard 
of  keen  observers  that  our  country 
had  placed  herself,  by  annexing 
Texas  under  the  circumstances,  not 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  ag- 
gressor on  the  rights  of  neighboring 
helplessness,  but  of  a  champion  and 
propagandist  of  Slavery,  as  the  fit, 
beneficent  condition  of  tiie  producers 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  staples 
throughout  the  world.  The  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  France,  with  one 
or  two  others  of  like  purport,  aimed 
more  directly  at  England,  justified 
and  commended  our  designs  on 
Texas  expressly  and  emphatically  on 
this  ground.  England,  he  argued, 
was  plotting  the  extinction  of  Slave- 
ry throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  United  States  must 
clutch  l^xas,  or  she  would  soon  fall 
a  prey  to  British  intrigue  and  British 
influence — ^being  induced  thereby  to 
emancipate  her  slaves ;  thus  dealing 
a  damaging,  if  not  mortal,  blow  to 
Slavery  throughput  the  New  World. 
To  avert  this  blow,  and  to  shield  the 
social  and  industrial  system  which  it 
menaced,  were  the  chief  ends  of  An- 
nexation. 

Now,  it  was  not  literally  true  that 
our  country  was  thus  presented,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  questionable  at- 
titude of  a  champion  of  Slavery.  In 
our  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  our  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
acting  under  special  instructions  fi'om 
the  State  Department,*  had  adroitly 
bound  Great   Britain  to  return  to 


•  «The  negroes  taken  from  the  Southern 
States  should  be  returned  to  their  owners,  or 
peid  for  at  their  full  value.  If  these  slaves  were 
considered  as  non-combatants,  they  ought  to  be 
xestored;  if  as  property,  they  ought  to  be  paid 


for."  This  stipulation  is,  moreover,  expressly 
mduded  '*  in  the  conditions  on  which  you  are 
to  insist  in  the  proposed  negotiations/* — Letter 
of  Instructions  from  Mr,  Monroe^  Seoretary  qf 
State,  28tk  January,  1814. 
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iiB  finch  slaveB  as  had  escaped  from 
onr  coast  to  her  cniifierB^  during  the 
progress  of  the  war/  And,  under 
this  treaty,  after  a  tedious  controver- 
sy, Great  Britain — ^reftising,  of  coiirae, 
to  surrender  persons  who  had  fled 
from  her  enemies  to  her  protection — 
was  compelled,  in  1818,  on  the  award 
of  Alexander  I.  of  Bussia  to  paj  over 
to  us  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  among 
our  bereft  slaveholders.  Before  this 
sum  was  received  (1826-7),  our  Gov- 
ernment had  made  application  to  the 
British  for  a  mutual  stipulation,  bj 
treaty,  to  return  ftigitives  from  labor. 
But,  though  Great  Britain,  through 
her  colonies,  was  then  a  slave-holding 
nation,  she  peremptorily  declined  the 
proposed  reciprocity.  The  first  ap- 
plication for  such  a  nice  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  our 
Minister  at  London,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  June  19, 1826.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  Mr.  Gallatin  com- 
municated to  his  Government  the 
final  answer  of  the  British  Minister, 
that  *4t  was  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  agree  to  the  stipulation  for 
the  surrender  of  ftigitive  slaves ;"  and, 
when  the  application  was  renewed 
through  our  next  Minister,  Mr. 
James  Barbour,  the  British  Minister 
conclusively  replied  that  "  the  law  of 
Parliament  gives  freedom  to  every 
slave  who  effects  his  landing  on  Brit- 
ish ground."  Yet  a  Democratic 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  1828, 
(May  10),  requested  the  President 


"  To  open  a  ne 
€k>venunent,  in  t 


:otiation  with  the  British 
be  view  to  obtain  an  ar- 


rangement, wherebj  ftigitive  doves,  who 
have  taken  reAige  in  the  Canadian  provincea 
of  that  Goyemment,  maj  be  surrendered 
bj  the  ftmotionaries  thereof  to  their  mas- 
ters, upon  makinff  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
ownership  of  said  slaves.'* 

A  Presidential  Election  was  then 
imminent,  and  neither  party  willing 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Slave 
Power:  so  this  disgraceful  resolve 
passed  the  House  without  a  division. 

In  1826,  Joel  R  Poinsett,  our  Minr 
ister  to  Mexico,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  day,  negotiated  with 
the  Mexican  Govenunent  a  treaty  for 
the.  mutual  restoration  of  runaway 
slaves,  but  the  Mexican  Senate  refur 
sed  to  ratify  it.  In  1881  (January 
8),  the  brig  Comet,  a  regular  slaver 
from  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  on 
her  voyage  to  "New  Orleans,  with  a 
cargo  of  164  slaves,  was  lost  off  the 
island  of  Abaco.  The  slaves  were 
saved,  and  carried  into  New  Provi- 
dence, a  British  port,  whose  authori- 
ties immediately  set  them  at  liberty. 
And  in  1883  (February  4),  the  brig 
Encomium,  from  Charleston  to  New 
Orleans  with  45  slaves,  was  also 
wrecked  near  Abaco,  and  the  slaves, 
in  Hke  manner,  carried  into  New 
Providence,  and  there  declared  free. 
In  February,  1836,  the  Enterprise, 
another  slaver  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, proceeding  to  Charleston  with 
78  slaves,  was  driven  in  distress  into 
Bermuda,  where  the  slaves  were  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty.  After  long 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  the  British  Cabinet  re- 
luctantly consented  to  pay  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
expressly  on  the  groimds  that  Slavery 


f "  Abt.  I.  All  tenitoiy,  plaioes,  and  posset- 
Bicms  whateTer,  taken  from  either  party  bj  the 
other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored 
^thont  wa,j\  and  without  oauaing  anj  de- 


struction or  the  carrying  awa^  of  the  artiOenr, 
or  other  public  property  origwaUy  captured  m 
said  forts  or  places,  and  whidi  shall  remom  ap- 
OD  the  exchange  of  the  ratillcationa  of  this  trea* 
ty,  or  an7«2cKWP^  or  other  private  property." 
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Still  existed  in  the  Britiah  West  In- 
dies at  the  time  their  slaves  were  lib- 
erated ;  but  reftised  to  pay  for  those 
of  the  Enterprise,  or  any  other  slaver 
that  might  be  brought  on  British  soil 
subsequently  to  the  passage  of  her 
Emancipation  act.  Importunity  and 
menace  were  alike  exhausted  by  our 
diplomatists  down  to  a  recent  period, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Great  Britain 
stubbornly  refused  either  to  unite 
with  us  in  a  reciprocal  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  or  in 
paying  for  such  as,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, or  through  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  might  emerge  from  Amer- 
ican bondage  into  British  liberty. 

Our  repeated  invasions  of  Florida, 
while  a  Spanish  colony,  our  purchase 
of  that  colony  from  Spain,  and  our 
unjust,  costly,  and  discreditable  wars 
upon  her  Aboriginal  tribes,  were  all 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  the  intier- 
ests  and  security  of  the  slaveholders 
of  southern  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
whose  chattels  would  persist  in  fol- 
lowing each  other  out  of  Christian 
bondage  into  savage  freedom.  Gen. 
Jackson,  in  1816,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Ghdnes  with  respect  to  a  fort  in 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish  possession: 

^  l^lf  the  fort  harbors  the  negroes  of  our 
dl32eii8,  or  of  friendly  Indians  living  within 
OUT  territory,  or  holds  oat  indnoeinents  to 
the  slaves  of  our  citizens  to  desert  from 
their  owners'  service,  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Notify  the  Governor  of  Peusacola  of  your 
advance  into  his  territory,  and  for  the 
exprees  purpose  of  destroying  these  lawless 
banditti.^' 

Qea.  Gaines,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  execute  this  order;  but  a  gun- 
boat, sent  up  the  Apalachicola  river 
by  our  Commodore  Patterson,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  fort  by  firing  red-hot  shot,  explo- 
ding its  magazine.  The  result  is  thus 
summed  up  in  the  official  report: 
12 


'^  Three  hundred  negroes,  men,  toomerty  and 
children,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  were  in 
the  fort;  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
mortally  wounded," 

Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  expressly  justifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  fort  on  the  ground  of 
its  affording  a  harbor  "  for  runaway 
slaves  and  disaffected  Indians:"  add- 
ing, "  they  have  no  longer  a  place  to 
fly  to,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
abscond." 

The  resistance  interposed  by  Gen, 
Cass,  our  Minister  at  Paris  in  1840- 
41,  to  the  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  Great  Powers,  conceding  a  mutu- 
al right  to  search  on  the  slave-coast 
of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  though  cloaked  by  a  jealousy 
of  British  maritime  preponderance, 
was  really  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
Slave  Power.  The  concession,  by 
our  Government,  of  the  right  to 
search,  since  that  Government  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devo- 
tees of  Slavery,  is  suggestive.  It 
was  American  Slavery,  not  Ameri- 
can commerce,  that  dreaded  the  vis- 
itation of  our  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  central  Africa  by  National 
cruisers,  intent  on  the  punishment  of 
a  crime  which  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced piracy  by  the  awakened 
conscience  of  Christendom. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  more  than  one 
hundred  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  to  represent,  to  advance,  and 
to  guard,  before  aU  else,  the  interests 
of  Slavery,  and  one  hundred  electo- 
ral votes  were  controlled,  primarily, 
by  that  interest,  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible that  our  Government  should  not 
be  warped  into  subserviency  to  our 
National  cancer.    A  ^  peculiar  insti- 
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tution/  creating  and  upholding  the 
title  to  a  species  of  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  Millions  of  dollars, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  re- 
spected and  influential  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  and 
through  every  act  of  the  Federal 
authorities  calculated  to  affect  its 
stability,  its  prosperity,  or  its  power. 
But,  up  to  this  time,  Slavery  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection 
and  championship  of  the  Federal 
Government  expressly  as  a  domestic 
institution— ^as  an  important  interest 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  American 


people.  In  the  Annexation  of  TezaB, 
and  in  the  reasons  officially  adduced 
therefor,  it  challenged  the  regard  of 
mankind  and  defied  the  consciences 
of  our  own  citizens  as  a  great  Na- 
tional interest,  to  the  protection  of 
which,  at  all  hazards  and  under  all 
circumstances,  our  Government  was 
inflexibly  committed,  and  with  whose 
fortunes  those  of  our  country  were 
inextricably  blended.  For  the  first 
time,  our  Union  stood  before  the 
nations,  not  merely  as  an  upholder, 
but  as  a  zealous,  unscrupulous  propa- 
gandist of  Human  Slaveiy. 


XIII. 
THE  MISSION  OF  SAMUEL    HOAK. 


The  Federal  Constitution  (Art. 
iv.  §  2)  provides  that  "  The  citizens 
"  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
*^the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
**  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  is  plainly  condensed  from  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  adopted  in 
1778,  and  thenceforth  our  bond  of 
Union,  until  superseded  in  1787-8 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  afore- 
said.   That  provision  is  as  follows : 

**  Art  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate mutual  friendship  and  intercourse 
among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in 
the  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
State  —  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugltiyes 
from  justice  excepted  —  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  anj  other  State,  and 
shall  eojoj  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade 
and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  respectively." 


When  this  Article  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  delegates  from  South 
Carolina  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "  white^^  between 
"free"  and  "inhabitants;''  which 
was  emphatically  negatived  —  only 
two  States  voting  for  it:  so  it  was 
determined  that  States  had,  or  might 
have,  citizens  who  were  not  "  white,'' 
and  that  these  should  be  entitled  to 
aU  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every 
other  State. 

We  have  seen'  that  Congr^,  in 
1821,  resisted  the  attempt  of  Mis- 
souri to  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  free  colored  persons,  deeming  it  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution 
above  quoted;  and  would  not  ad- 
mit that  State  into  the  Union  until, 
by  a  second  compromise,  she  was  re- 
quired  to  pledge  herself  that  her 


Page  80. 
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LegisUture  ahonld  pass  no  act  ^^  by 
^  which  any  of  the  citizens  of  either 
^^of  the  States  should  be  excluded 
"  fiom  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
^'  l^es  and  immunities  to  which  they 
^^  are  entitled  under  the  Constitation 
"  of  the  United  States."  There  was 
no  question  pending,  no  proscription 
or  exclusion  meditated,  but  that  af- 
fecting colored  persons  only ;  and 
Congress,  by  the  above  action,  clear- 
ly affirmed  their  right,  when  citizens 
of  any  State,  to  the  privileges  and 
inmiimities*of  citizens  in  all  other 
States. 

The  assumption  that  negroes  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  citizens,  is  abund- 
antly refuted  by  the  action  of  several 
of  the  Slave  States  themselves.  Till 
within  a  recent  period,  free  negroes 
were  not  merely  citizens,  but  electors, 
of  those  States — ^which  aU  citizens 
are  not,  or  need  not  be.  John  Bell, 
when  first  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1827,  running  out  Felix  Grundy,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  several  colored 
electors,  and  used,  long  after,  to  con- 
fess his  obligation  to  them. 


North  Carolina  allowed  her  firee 
negroes,  who  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  in  other  respects,  to 
vote,  regardless  of  their  color,  down 
to  about  1830.  Their  habit  of  vot- 
ing for  the  Federal  or  Whig  candi- 
dates, and  against  the  Democratic, 
was  a  subject  of  frequent  and  jocular 
remark — the  Whigs  insisting  that 
the  instincts  of  the  negro  impelled 
liim  uniformly  to  associate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  more  gentle- 
manly portion  of  tlie  white  race. 

In  the  year  1835,'  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  saw  fit  to  pass  an 
act,  whereby  any  and  every  colored 
person  foimd  on  board  of  any  vessel 
entering  one  of  her  ports  was  to  btf 
forthwith  seized  by  her  municipal 
officers,  and  lodged  in  jail ;  there  to 
remain  until  the  vessel  should  be 
cleared  for  departure,  when  said 
colored  person  or  persons  should  be 
restored  to  said  vessel,  on  payment 
of  the  cost  and  charges  of  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  subsistence.' 

This  act  necessarily  bore  with 
great  hardship  on  the  colored  sea- 


>Deoember  19tli. 

'  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  act  in  qnes- 
tkm: 

"  n.  AnA  he  ii  fwrther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid^  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
free  neg^,  or  person  of  color,  to  come  into  this 
State,  on  board  any  vessel  as  a  cook,  steward, 
or  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employment  on 
board  such  vessel ;  and,  in  case  any  vessel  shall 
arrive  ui  any  port  or  harbor  of  this  State,  from 
any  other  State  or  foreign  port,  having  on  board 
any  free  neg^  or  person  of  color,  employed  on 
board  such  vessel  as  a  cook,  steward,  or  mari- 
ner, or  in  any  other  employment,  it  shall  be  the 
doty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  such 
port  or  harbor  is  situated,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  such  vessel,  to  apprehend  such  (Vee 
negro  or  person  of  color,  so  arriving  contrary  to 
this  Act,  and  to  confine  him  or  her  closely  in 
jaily  until  such  vessel  shall  be  .hauled  off  from 
the  wharf,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  sea.  And 
that,  when  said  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  tlie  cap- 
tun  of  the  said  vessel  shall  be  bound  to  carry 
away  sach  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  detention.    And 


in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  aforesaid,  immediately  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  to 
cause  said  captain  to  enter  into  a  recognizance, 
with  good  and  sufficient  security,  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  for  such  free  neg^o  or 
slave  so  brought  into  this  State,  that  he  will 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act;  and 
that,  on  his  neglect,  or  refhsal,  or  disability  to 
do  the  same,  he  shall  be  compelled  by  the  she- 
riff aforesaid  to  haul  said  vessel  into  the  stream, 
one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  and 
remain  until  said  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea 
And  if  said  vessel  shall  not  be  hauled  off  from 
the  shore  as  aforesaid  on  the  order  of  the  sheriff 
aforesaid,  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of 
said  vessel  shall  be  indicted  therefor,  and,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  dollarp, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

*'III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autJiorUy 
aforesaid^  That  whenever  any  free  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  shall  be  apprehended  or  committed 
to  jail,  as  having  arrived  in  any  vessel  in  the 
capacity  of  oook,  steward,  mariner,  or  otherwise, 
contrary  to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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men,  cooks,  etc.,  of  Northern  vessels 
trading  to  Charleston.  Massachn- 
setts,  therefore,  at  length  resolved, 
through  the  action  of  her  Legisla- 
ture,* to  test  its  constitutionality  by 
instituting  l^al  proceedings,  which 
should  bring  it  ultimately  to  an  ad- 
judication by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  end. 
Gov.  Briggs  appointed  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Hoar — one  of  her  most  emi- 
nent and  venerable  citizens,  who  had 
served  her  with  honor  in  many  im- 
portant trusts,  including  a  seat  in 
Congress — ^to  proceed  to  Charleston, 
and  there  institute  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  judgment.  Mr.  Hoar  accepted 
this  new  duty,  and  left  home  accord- 
ingly in  November,  1844,  for  Charles- 
ton ;  reaching  that  city  on  the  28th 
of  that  montli.  So  utterly  unsuspect- 
ing was  he  of  giving  oflFense,  or  pro- 
voking violence,  that  his  young 
daughter  accompanied  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Hoar  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,*  announcing 


the  fact,  and  stating  the  purpose  of 
his  mission  to  be,  "the  collecting 
and  transmission  of  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  number  and  the 
names  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may 
be,  during  the  period  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  agent,  imprisoned  with- 
out the  allegation  of  any  crime." 
He  further  stated  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  and  prosecute  one 
or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any  citizen 
so  imprisoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  legality  of  sUch  imprison- 
ment tried  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  call- 
ed on  Mr.  Eggleston,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  same  agency  before 
him,  and  requested  of  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Mayor  of  Charleston, 
his  object  being  to  procure  access  to 
the  records  of  orders  or  sentences, 
under  which  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  understood,  had  been 
imprisoned.  Mr.  Eggleston  acceded 
to  his  request,  but  said  it  would  be 
best  that    he  should  first    see    the 


aherifff  during  the  confinement  in  jail  of  such 
free  negro  or  person  of  color,  to  caU  upon  some 
justice  of  the  peace  or  quorum,  to  warn  such 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  never  to  enter  the 
said  State  after  he  shall  have  departed  there- 
from ,  and  such  justice  of  the  peace,  or  qiiorum, 
aha]],  at  the  time  of  warning  such  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  insert  his  or  her  name  in  a 
book,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  hj  the 
sheriff;  and  shall  therein  specify  his  or  her  age, 
occupation,  hight,  and  distinguishing  marks; 
which  book  shall  be  good  and  suflDcicnt  evidence 
to  such  warning;  and  said  book  shall  be  a  pub- 
lic record,  and  be  subject  and  open  to  the  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  who  may  make  application 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  general  sessions,  in 
whose  office  it  shall  be  deposited.  And  such 
justice  shall  receive  the  sum  of  two  doUars,  pay- 
able by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  said 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  shall  be  introduc- 
ed into  this  State,  for  the  services  rendered  in 
making  said  entry.  And  every  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  who  shall  not  depart  the  State, 
in  case  of  the  captain  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
carry  liim  or  her  away,  or,  having  departed, 
shall  again  enter  into  the  limits  of  this  State,  by 


land  or  by  water,  after  having  been  warned  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  directs  in  regard  to  persons  of  color, 
who  shall  migrate,  or  be  brought,  into  this 
State." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  penalty  of 
the  first  section  referred  to,  is  corporal  punish- 
ment for  the  first  oS'enBe:  "and  if)  after  said 
sentence  or  puniriiment,  such  free  negro  or  per^ 
son  of  color  shall  still  remaiin  in  the  State  longer 
than  the  time  allowed,  or,  having  left  the  Slate, 
shall  thereafter  return  to  the  same,  upon  proof 
and  conviction  thereof  before  a  court,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinbefore  directed,  hioreht  shall 
he  appropriated  andappiied,  one  ha^f  thereof  to  ike 
VM  of  IhaSta^  and  the  other  half  to  the  UM  qfth0 
informer," 

*  Resolves  of  March  24,  1843,  and  March  16, 
1844. 

^  Hon.  James  EL  Haomiond,  since  disfa'ngniah- 
ed  as  a  U.  S.  Senator. 
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Major,  and  exfJaiii  the  matter  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  introdnction. 
Mr.  Hoar  assented,  and  Eggleston  left 
Mr.  H.  waiting  in  his  office,  while  he 
proceeded  to  confer  with  the  Mayor. 
After  a  considerable  absence,  he  re- 
tamed,  and  stated  that  the  Mayor 
was  at  Colombia,  attending  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  temporarily  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  the  officer  judged  it 
best  that  all  further  proceedings 
should  await  his  return.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  Mr.  Hoar  waited 
through  the  next  three  days  accord- 
ingly. 

Meantime,  Gov.  Hammond  had 
received  Mr.  Hoar's  letter,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  Legislature,  by 
which  it  was  received  in  high  dudg- 
eon. That  Legislature  proceeded  to 
pass,  by  a  substantially  unanimous 
vote,  the  following  resolutions : 

**Iie9olvedj  let,  That  the  right  to  exclade 
from  their  territories  seditious  persons^  or 
others  whose  presence  may  be  dangerous  to 
their  peace,  is  essential  to  every  independ- 
ent State. 

"  Resohed^  2d,  That  free  and  other  per- 
sons of  color  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  confers  upon  the  citizens  of  one 
State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  sever^  States. 

^  Retolvtdy  3d,  That  the  emissary  sent  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  State  of 
Soath  Carolina,  with  the  avoteed  purpose  of 
interfering  with  her  institutions,  and  dis- 
turbing her  peaeey  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
character  he  has  assumed,  and  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

''Bewlved,  4th,  That  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  be  reauested  to  expel  from  our 
territory  the  saia  agent,  alter  due  notice  to 
depart;  and  that  the  Legislature  will  sus- 
tain the  Executive  authority  in  any  meas- 
ure it  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.*' 

The  Legislature  proceeded  di- 
rectly thereafter  to  pass  an  act  for- 
bidding and  pxmishing  such  missions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hoar,  whereof  the 


more  material  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  T.  Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatiees^  now  met  and  sitting  in 
General  Assembly  and  by  authority  of  the 
same.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
on  his,  her,  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under 
any  color,  or  in  virtue  of  any  commission 
or  authority  from  any  State  in  this  Union, 
or  of  any  foreign  power,  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  intent  to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder 
the  operation  of  such  laws  as  have  been  or 
shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of 
this  State,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  committed  for  trial  to  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  district,  by  any  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  or  the 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  unless 
admitted  to  bail  by  the  said  judge  or  re- 
corder; and,  upon  due  conviction  thereof  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  State, 
and  to  such  fine  and  imprisonment  as  may 
be  deemed  fitting  by  the  court  which  shall 
have  tried  such  offense. 

^MI.  That  any  person  within  this  State 
who  shall  at  any  time  accept  any  commis- 
sion or  authority  from  any  State,  or  public 
authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  or  from 
any  foreign  power,  in  relation  to  slaves  or 
free  persons  of  color,  and  who  shall  commit 
any  overt  act  with  intent  to  disturb  the 
peace  or  security  of  this  State,  or  with  in- 
tent to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  th^ 
public  authorities  of  this  State,  made  or  to 
be  made,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  competent  court,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first  offense,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year ;  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  seven  years,  and  pay  a  fine 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
banished  from  the  State,  as  the  court  may 
see  fit." 

[The  act  furthermore  requires  that  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  require 
the  aforesaid  emissary  or  emissaries  from 
another  State,  or  from  a  foreign  power,  to 
depart  from  the  limits  of  the  State  in  forty- 
eight  hours — ^such  person  or  persons,  neg- 
lecting to  depart  within  the  specified  time, 
to  be  committed  (unless  admitted  to  bail), 
and  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  before 
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stated;  and  provides  that  the  Sheriff  shall 
see  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  be  exe- 
cuted, and  imprison  such  offender  if  he  re- 
turns, unless  bj  unavoidable  accident.] 

On  Monday,  December  2d,  Mr. 
Hoar  was,  for  the  first  time,  apprised 
of  the  reception  accorded  at  Colum- 
bia to  his  mission,  and  of  the  com- 
motion it  had  raised.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  freely  with  those 
around  him,  he  walked  ont  for  some 
distance,  and,  returning  at  dark  to 
his  hotel,  he  encountered  three  per- 
sons standing  on  the  piazza.  One 
of  them  stepped  forward  and  asked, 
"Is  your  name  Hoar,  Sir?"  and,  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative, 
announced  himself  as  follows:  "I 
am  the  Sheriff  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, and  I  have  some  business  with 
you,  Sir."  He  then  introduced  his 
associates  as  the  acting  mayor  and 
another  alderman  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Hoar  invited  them  to  walk  up  into  the 
parlor  of  the  house.  "When  seated, 
the  sheriff  inquired  his  business  in 
Charleston ;  and  was  answered  that 
he  had  already  communicated  it  to 
the  Governor ;  but  he  stated  it  afresh 
to  the  sheriff,  who  said :  "  It  is  sus- 
pected that  you  are  an  Abolitionist, 
and  have  come  here  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  measures."  After  some 
hesitation,  Mr.  Hoar  assured  him 
that  he  was  no  Abolitionist,  but  had 
been,  for  many  years,  a  member  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  The  sher- 
iff intimating  some  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Hoar  was  not  duly  accredited, 
the  latter  exhibited  his  commission 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  gave  permission  to  copy  it,  as 
also  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  Sheriff  continued :  "  It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  insult  on  South  Caro- 


lina by  Massachusetts  to  send  an 
agent  here  on  such  business.  The 
city  is  highly  incense^  You  are  in 
great  danger,  and  you  had  better 
leave  the  city  as  soon  as  possible." 
Mr.  H.  replied  that  he  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts on  lawful  business,  and  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  at  least  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him.  The  sheriff  then 
produced  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Attorney-General  of  South 
Carolina,  urging  the  avoidance  of  a 
resort  to  lynching^  as  that  would  dis- 
grace the  city,  and  adding  that  the 
person  to  prevent  such  a  procedure 
was  the  sheriff.  That  ftmctionary 
declared  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
defend  Mr.  H.,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  but  doubted  his  ability  to 
do  it  in  view  of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, and  urged  him,  as  a  friend,  to 
leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  Mr.  H. 
repeated  his  answer  already  given, 
and  thereupon  his  visitors  left  him. 

The  next  morning,  the  sheriff  re- 
turned and  repeated  his  representa- 
tions and  entreaties  of  the  evening. 
"  What  do  you  expect  ?"  he  asked ; 
"  you  can  never  get  a  verdict ;  and, 
if  you  should,  the  marshal  would 
need  all  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  judgment." 
Mr.  Hoar  remarked  that  enforcing  the 
judgment  was  no  part  of  his  business, 
and  they  thereupon  separated. 

During  the  day,  several  gentle- 
men called,  making  representations 
substantially  like  the  sheriff^s,  and 
setting  forth  the  various  plans  sug- 
gested for  ridding  the  city  of  his 
presence.  He  could  only  reply  that 
he  should  not  voluntarily  leave  until 
he  had  fulfilled  the  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 
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In  the  eyening,  a  gentlemaa  to 
whom  Mr.  Hoar  had  a  letter  of  in* 
trodnction  called,  and  eaid  the  sher- 
iff had  offered,  in  caee  he  would 
leave,  to  agree  on  a  ease  to  be  Bub- 
mitted  to  the  H.  S.  Oirctdt  Court, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision.  To  this, 
Mr.  Hoar  readily  assented,  observing 
that  Bueh  an  agreement  would  very 
much  expedite  his  departure.  He 
had  prepared  himself,  in  Boston, 
with  the  names  of  a  number  of 
colored  seamen  who  had  been  taken 
oat  of  Massachusetts  vessels  in 
Charleston,  and  there  imprisoned 
under  the  law  in  question,  and  he 
felt  aathorized  by  his  commission  to 
commence  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
either  of  two  of  them.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at 
the  sheriff's  ofKce  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting this  arrangement.  At  that 
hour,  Mr.  H.  duly  appeared  at  the 
aheriff's  ofiiee,  but  found  there 
neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  other  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  meet 
him.  Being  informed  by  one  of  the 
derks  that  the  sheriff  had  just 
stepped  out  on  business,  and  would 
probably  soon  return,  he  waited  half 
«r  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  no 
purpose,  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  the  clerk  said  that,  if  he  would 
name  a  future  hour  when  he  would 
be  there,  he  would  inform  the  sheriff, 
60  that  he  might  meet  him.  He 
named  twelve  o'clock,  and,  letum- 
ing  at  that  time,  found  the  sheriff. 
That  personage  now  admitted  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  conferred 
with  Mr.  H.  the  evening  previous 
had  correctly  represented  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  said,  that,  on  further  re- 
flection  and  consultation,  he  must 


retract  the  offer;  as  what  he  had 
proposed  might  thwart  the  purposes 
of  the  State ;  that  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  case  which  would 
properly  present  the  question  in 
controversy.  At  all  events,  he  could 
not  abide  by  his  agreement.  He 
added  that  he  had  information  from 
Gov.  Hammond  which  removed  aH 
personal  objection,  but  reiterated 
his  former  remarks  about  the  insult 
by  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina, 
and  her  determination  to  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Hoar  by  some  means. 

On  leaving  the  sheriff's  office,  Mr. 
Hoar  was  proceeding  to  make  a  call, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  middle- 
aged,  decently-dressed  man,  who 
presented  a  cane  or  club,  asking,  ^^  Is 
your  name  Hoar  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  He  then  said,  ^^You  had 
better  be  traveling,  and  the  sooner, 
the  better  for  you,  I  can  tell  you ;  if 
you  stay  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, you  will  feel  something  you  wiH 
not  like,  I  am  thinking."  Mr.  Hoar 
walked  on^  passing  a  number  of 
young  men  assembled  on  the  street- 
comer,  who  offered  him  no  molesta- 
tion. In  the  evening,  a  Dr.  Whit- 
redge,  to  whom  Mr.  Hoar  had 
brought  a  letter  from  Boston,  called 
upon  him  and  urged  him  to  leave 
the  city  at  the  earliest  moment.  Dr. 
"W.  had  been  around  the  city,  had 
just  come  from  the  Council,  and  re- 
garded the  danger  to  Mr.  H.  as  not 
only  great,  but  imminent.  But  a 
word  was  needed  to  bring  on  the 
meditated  attack.  Yet  he  thought 
Mr.  Hoar,  should  he  start  at  once, 
might  get  safely  out  of  the  city.  He 
urged  him  to  procure  a  carriage,  and 
go  to  his  (W.'s)  plantation,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  would 
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be  hospitably  treated.  Mr.  Hoar 
thanked  him,  but  concluded  that  he 
oonld  not  accept  his  offer,  but  mnst 
remain,  and  abide  the  consequences. 

The  following  night  passed  with- 
out any  disturbance.  The  next  day 
at  noon,  three  leading  citizens  of 
Charleston,  two  of  them  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  third  a  president  of 
one  of  the  city  banks,  called  on  Mr. 
H.  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  their 
names,  saying  they  had  come  to  see 
if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
the  city.  After  the  usual  appeals  on 
the  one  side  and  replies  on  the  other 
had  consumed  half  an  hour,  the  bank 
president  gave  Mr.  H.  notice  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  call  on 
him  at  two  o'clock  and  conduct  him 
to  the  boat.  Mr.  H.  responded  that 
he  would  be  found  there ;  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  fight  a  whole  city,  and 
was  too  old  to  run,  so  that  they  could 
do  with  him  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  daughter 
with  him;  on  which  the  bank  presi- 
dent observed,  "  It  is  that  which  cre- 
ates [or  created]  our  embarrassment." 
They  left  him  about  one  o'clock.        ' 

Mr.  H.  and  his  daughter  now  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  and  waited 
from  two  till  three  o'clock,  but  no 
one  came.  He  afterward  learned 
tJiat  an  accident  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  Dr.  "Whitredge 
called  and  informed  Mr.  H.  that  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  had  requested 
the  city  government  to  take  measures 
to  remove  Mr.  H.  from  his  house,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  impend- 
ing danger.  He  had  never  intimated 
such  a  request  to  Mr.  Hoar,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  it.  But  the  fact 
that  his  host  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  that  he  could  find  no  other  lodg- 


ing without  exposing  whoever  shel- 
tered him  to  annoyance,  if  not  peril, 
created  a  fresh  embarrassment.  At 
this  moment,  a  waiter  informed  Mr« 
Hoar  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  hall.  He  descended, 
and  found  there  the  bank-president 
and  his  associates  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  bevy,  with  an  assem- 
blage about  the  door,  on  the  piazza, 
and  in  the  street,  where  a  number  of 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  The  presi- 
dent announced  that  they  were  there 
to  conduct  him  to  the  boat.  Mr. 
Hoar  now  stated  that  there  was  a  re- 
port in  circulation  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  leave  the  city,  which  was 
not  true.  If  he  left,  it  would  be  not 
because  he  wovld^  but  because  he 
must.  The  bank-president  remarked 
that  there  was  a  misunderstanding ; 
that  he  had  understood  that  Mr. 
Hoar  had  consented  to  leave  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  [or  restoring] 
the  peace  of  the  city ;  but  that,  if  he 
reftised,  they  had  no  power  to  order 
him  away ;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
maining. Mr.  H.  repeated  his  lan- 
guage at  the  preceding  interview, 
which  the  president  did  not  deny  to 
be  accurate,  but  said  that  he  had 
understood  Mr.  H.  as  consenting  to 
leave. 

Hereupon,  several  of  the  party  uni- 
ted in  urging  his  departure  at  once, 
saying  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  remain,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  could  not  be  effected. 
Among  these,  were  two  to  whom 
he  had  been  specially  commended. 
Finding  that  he  had  but  the  choice 
between  walking  to  the  carriage  and 
being  dragged  to  it,  Mr.  Hoar  paid 
his  bill  at  the  hotel,  called  down  his 
daughter  from  her   room,  ajid  en- 
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tered  mth  her  the  carriage  pointed 
ont  to  him,  and  one  of  the  crowd  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  drive  on.  He 
was  thus  taken  to  the  boat,  which 
was  very  soon  bearing  him  on  his 
homeward  way.  Mr.  Hoar,  in  closing 
the  official  report  of  his  visit  to  and 
expulsion  from  South  Carolina,  asked 
the  following  portentous  questions : 

«<  Has  the  OonBtitation  of  the  United  States 
the  least  practical  validity  or  binding  force 
in  South  Carolina,  except  where  she  thinks 
its  operation  favorable  to  her  ?  She  prohib- 
its the  tarial  of  an  action  in  the  tribunals 
established  under  the  Constitution  for  deter- 
mining such  cases,  in  which  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  complains  that  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  had  done  him  an  ii\jury; 
saying  that  she  has  herself  already  tried 
that  cause,  and  decided  against  the  plain- 
tiff. She  prohibit^  not  only  by  her  mobs, 
but  by  her  Legislature,  the  residence  of  a 
free  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  whenever  she 
thinks  his  presence  there  inconsistent  with 
her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  be  regarded  as  the  conquered 
proTinoes  of  Soa&  Carolina?" 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  South 
Carolina,  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
her  slaveholding  sisters,  received 
and  repelled  the  attempt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  determine  and  enforce 


the  rights,  while  protecting  the  lib- 
erties, of  her  free  citizens,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  proposed  no 
appeal  to  her  own  courts,  no  reliance 
on  her  own  views  of  constitutional 
right  and  duty,  but  an  arbitration 
before,  and  a  judgment  by,  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Union,  specially  cloth- 
ed by  our  Federal  pact  with  juris- 
diction over  "all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion." Here  was  the  precise  case 
meditated — a  complaint  by  one  State 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
citizens  were  subverted  by  the  legis- 
lation of  a  sister  State ;  here  was  the 
tribunal  created  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  trial  of  such  issues.  South 
Carolina  repudiated  its  jurisdiction, 
as  she  had  previously,  with  regard  to 
the  Tariff,  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Congress,  or  any  other  that  should 
contravene  her  own  sovereign  will. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  North 
failed,  some  years  later,  to  evince  suf- 
ficient alacrity  in  slave-catching,  let 
these  facts  be  freshly  remembered. 


XIV. 
THE   WILMOT   PROVISO. 


Mb.  Polk  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler  as 
President  of  the  United  States, 
March  4,  1845.  No  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  former  with  regard  to 
Annexation  was  made,  or,  with  rea- 
son, expected.  The  agent  so  hastily 
dispatched  to  Texas  by  Mr.  Tyler  to 
speed  the  consummation  of  tiie  de- 
creed union,  was  not,  of  course, 
recalled.    The  new  President  was 


doubtless  gratified  to  find  his  pre- 
destined work,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  some  impedi- 
ments at  the  hands  of  Nortiiem 
members  of  his  own  party,  so  nearly 
completed  to  his  hand.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  joint  resolutions,  giving 
their  final  consent  to  Annexation, 
passed  both  Houses  of  tlie  Congress 
of  Texas  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and 
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this  action  was  ratified  by  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People  of  Texas  on  the 
ensuing  4th  of  Jvlj. 

The  XXIXth  Congress  met  at 
Washington  December  1, 184:6,  with 
a  strong  Democratic  majority  in 
either  branch.  John  W.  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  120  votes  to  72  for  Samuel 
R  Vinton  (Whig),  of  Ohio,  and  18 
scattering.  On  the  16th,  a  joint  re- 
solve, reported  on  the  10th  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  formally  ad- 
mitting Texas  as  a  State  into  our 
Union,  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  141  to  56.  The  Senate  con- 
curred, on  the  23d,  by  81  Yeas  to  13 
Nays. 

Thus  far,  the  confident  predictions 
of  War  with  Mexico,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  annexing  Texas, 
had  not  been  realized.  Technically 
and  legally,  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  have  been  at  war  ever  since 
we  had  determined  on  Annexation ; 
practically  and  in  fact,  we  were  not. 
No  belligerent  action  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  directly  followed  the  decisive 
step,  or  its  o£Scial  promulgation. 
Our  commerce  and  our  flag  were 
still  welcomed  in  the  Mexican  ports. 
The  disposable  portion  of  our  little 
army,  some  1,500  strong,  under  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  commander  of  the 
Southwestern  department,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  Washington, 
embarked  (July,  1846)  at  New  Or- 


leans, and  landed,  early  in  Augnst, 
at  Corpus  Christi,  on  Aransas  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueoes,  which 
was  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
Texan  occupation.'  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  Secretary  of  War 
(Gov.  Marcy)  and  Gen.  Taylor, 
which  preceded  and  inspired  this 
movement,  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
Polk  and  his  Cabinet  desired  Gen. 
Taylor  to  debark  at,  occupy,  and 
hold,  the  east  bank  of  die  Bio 
Grande,  though  they  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  an  order 
to  that  efiect,  hoping  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor would  take  a  hint,  as  Gen.  Jackson 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  Florida 
operations,  and  do  what  was  desired 
in  such  manner  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  disavow  him,  and 
evade  the  responsibility  of  his  course. 
Gen.  Taylor,  however,  demanded  ex- 
plicit instructions,  and,  being  there- 
upon directed  to  take  position  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  soil  of 
our  new  acquisition  "to  the  extent 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,"  he  stopped  at  the 
Nueces,  as  aforesaid.  Here,  though 
no  hostilities  were  offered  or  threat- 
ened, 2,600  more  troops  were  sent 
him  in  November.  Official  hints 
and  innuendoes  that  he  was  expected 
to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  con- 
tinued to  reach  him,  but  he  disre- 
garded them ;  and  at  length,  about 
the  1st  of  March,  he  received  positive 
orders  from    the  President    to  ad- 


^  Hon.  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  zealous  Annexationist,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House,  January  3, 1846,  said: 

*'  The  territorial  limits  are  marked  in  the  con- 
figuration of  this  continent  by  an  Almighty  hand. 
The  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers  ♦  ♦  ♦  these  are  natur- 
ally our  waters,  with  their  estuaries  in  the  Bay 
of  Moxioo.    The  stupendous  deserts  between 


the  Nueoes  and  the  Bravo  rivers,  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauritanian  races.  There  ends  the  valley  of 
the  West  There  Mexico  begins.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Wo 
ought  to  stop  there,  because  interminable  con- 
flicts must  ensue,  either  on  our  going  South  or 
their  coming  North  of  that  gigantic  boundary. 
While  peace  is  cherished,  that  boundary  will  be 
kept  sacred.  Not  tOl  the  spirit  of  conquest 
rages,  will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or 
mix  with  each  other." 
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yance.  He  accordingly  put  his  col- 
umn in  motion  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  crossing  the  arid  waste,  oyer 
one  hundred  miles  wide,  that  stretch- 
es south-westward  nearly  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  reached  the  bank  of  that 
riyer,  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the 
28th-  Here '  he  erected  Fort  Brown, 
commanding  Matamoras — ^the  Mexi- 
cans, under  Ampudia,  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  throwing  up 
batteries  on  their  side.  These  being 
completed,  Ampudia  (April  12th)  ad- 
dressed Gen.  Taylor,  requiring  him 
to  return  to  the  Nueces  forthwith, 
there  to  remain  "  while  our  Goyem- 
ments  are  regulating  the  pending 
question  relatiye  to  Texas ;"  with  a 
warning  that  his  refusal  would  be 
regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  Gen.  Taylor  courteously  re- 
plied that  he  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tions that  were  incompatible  with  the 
Mexican's  requirement.  Ampudia 
was  soon  after  superseded  by  Arista, 
who,  early  in  May,  crossed  the  Eio 
Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  men, 
and,  on  the  8th,  attacked  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's 2,300  at  Palo  Alto,  and  was 
badly  defeated.  Eetreating  to  a 
strong  position  at  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma,  a  few  miles  distant,  he  was  there 
attacked  next  day  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  routed  his  forces,  after  a  diarp 
conflict,  and  droye  them  in  disorder 
across  the  riyer.  The  Mexican  loss 
in  these  two  affairs  was  1,000  men, 
with  eight  guns,  and  a  large  amount 
of  baggage.  The  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 


Sio  Grande  was  among  the  ^^  spoils 
of  victory." 

President  Polk  (May  11th)  commu- 
nicated some  of  these  facts  to  Con- 
gress in  a  Special  Message,  where- 
in he  ayerred  that  the  Mexicans 
had  "  (it  last  invaded  ottr  territory j 
and  shed  the  hlood  of  our  feUovy-citi- 
zens  071  our  own  soil.^^  Congress, 
two  days  afterward,  responded,  by 
the  passage  of  an  act,  calling  out 
50,000  yolunteers,  and  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
of  tibe  struggle  thus  begun,  with  a 
preamble,  running, 

"Whereas,  hy  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico^  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that 
Government  and  the  United  States,  Be  it 
enaetedy^'*  etc. 

Only  14  yotes  in  the  House,  and 
2  in  the  Senate  were  cast  against  this 
bill,  though  several  members  (among 
them  Mr.  Calhoun)  refused  to  vote 
on  it  at  all;  and  a  motion  in  the 
House  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
was  sustained  by  nearly  eyery  mem- 
ber elected  as  a  Whig. 

Congress  remained  in  session  till 
the  10th  of  August ;  before  which 
time,  it  had  become  evident  that 
Mexico,  distracted  and  enfeebled  by 
so  many  revolutions,  could  make  no 
eflPective  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  our  arms.  President  Polk,  not 
without  reason,  believed  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  negotiated  witii 
her  rickety  government,  whereby,  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on 
our  part,  not  only  the  boundary  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  but  a  yery  consider- 


*The  followmg  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  our  officers,  soon  after  Gen. 
Taylor's  arriTal  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities : 

"  Gamp  opposite  MATAMoaAs,  April  19,  1846. 

"Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  ona 
Right  in  the  enemy's  country,  actually  occupy- 
ing their  com  and  cotton  fields,  the  people  of 


the  soil  leaying  their  homes,  and  we,  with  a 
small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  drums  beating,  right  under  the  very 
guns  of  one  of  their  principal  cities,  displaying 
the  star-spangled  bazmer,  as  if  in  defiance,  un- 
der their  very  nose,  and  they,  with  an  army 
twice  our  size,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down,  and 
make  not  the  least  re8i8tanoe,not  the  first  efibrt  to 
driye  the  inraders  ofC    There  is  no  parallel  to  it." 
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able  acquisition  of  hitherto  Mexican 
territory  beyond  that  river,  might  be 
secured.  He  accordingly  (August  8) 
sent  a  Special  Message  to  Congress, 
asking  that  a  considerable  sum  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  these  pur^ 
poses.  A  bill  was  immediately  re- 
ported and  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  making  appropriations 
of  $30,000  for  expenses  of  negotia- 
tions, and  $2,000,000,  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  in 
making  such  a  treaty.  This  bill 
seemed  on  the  point  of  passing 
through  all  its  stages  without  serious 
opposition. 

But  what  should  be  the  Social  or 
Labor  system  of  the  territories  about 
to  be  acquired  ?  This  question  could 
be  no  longer  postponed  nor  evaded. 
Hitherto,  Slavery  had  entered  upon 
each  succeeding  struggle  for  a  new 
territory  with  the  great  advantage  of 
prior  possession.  Virginia,  which 
claimed  the  o¥mership  of  most  of  the 
territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  Slave  State,  and  her 
outlying  territories,  it  might  fairly  be 
argued,  inherited  her  domestic  insti- 
tutions; Alabama  and  Mississippi 
were,  in  like  manner,  constructively 
slaveholding  at  the  outset,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  from  which  States  they 
were  cut  off.  Louisiana  (including 
Missouri)  had  come  to  us  slavehold- 
ing from  France;  so  had  Florida 
from  Spain;  while  Texas  had  been 
colonized  and  revolutionized  mainly 
by  Southerners,  who  imprinted  on  her 
their  darling  "  institution"  before  we 
had  any  voice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
case  of  each,  it  had  been  plausibly 
and  successfully  contended  that  their 
Slavery  was  no  concern  of  ours — 


that  it  was  established  and  legalized 
before  we  were  empowered  to  speak 
in  the  matter,  and  must  be  upheld 
until  those  more  immediately  inter- 
ested should  see  fit  to  abolish  it. 
This  consideration  had  prevailed 
even  in  the  recent  instance  of  Texas, 
where  all  partition  had  been  refused, 
all  real  compromise  scouted,  on  the 
assumption  that  Slavery  was  already 
in  possession,  and  did  not  care  to  di- 
vide what  was  wholly  its  own. 

The  case  was  now  decidedly  alter- 
ed. Mexico  had  utterly  abolished 
Slavery  some  twenty  years  before; 
and  every  acre  that  she  should  cede 
to  us  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  would 
come  to  us  free  soil.  Should  it  so 
remain,  or  be  surrendered  to  the 
domination  and  uses  of  Slavery  ?  It 
was  well  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  elaborated  a  new  dogma  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigency,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  held  to  carry 
Slavery  into  every  rood  of  Federal 
territory  whence  it  was  not  excluded 
by  positive  law.  In  other  words, 
every  citizen  of  any  State  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  migrate  into  any 
territory  of  the  Union,  carrying  with 
him  whatever  the  law  of  his  own 
State  recognized  as  property;  and 
this  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  and 
defended  as  his  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  of  and  within  said  ter- 
ritory. Should  this  view  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  some  decided  protest,  some 
positive  action,  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  President  Polk,  with  every 
successor  of  like  faith,  would  adopt 
it,  and  that  the  vast  and,  as  yet, 
nearly  unpeopled  regions  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico  would  thus 
be  added  to  the  already  spacious  do- 
minions of  the  Slave  Power. 

There  was  a  hasty  consultation,  in 
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de&ult  of  time  or  opportunity  for 
one  more  deliberate,  among  those 
Democratic  members  from  Free 
States  who  felt  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  justifiable  or  tolerable  con- 
cession to  Slavery  had  already  been 
reached;  wherein  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  George  Rathbnn,  Martin 
Grover  and  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Jacob  Brinckerhoff  and  James 
J.  Faran,  of  Ohio,  McClelland,  of 
Michigan,  and  others,  tjook  part ;  as 
the  result  of  which,  Mr.  Wilmot 
mo^ed  to  add  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  the  following : 

^^Praeided,  That,  as  an  express  and  fanda- 
mental  condition  to  the  aoqniaition  of  any 
territorjr  from  the  Kepnblio  of  Mexico  hj  the 
United  States,  by  virtae  of  any  treaty  that 
may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to 
the  use  by  the  Execntive  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated,  neither  Slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  con- 
victed." 

This  Proviso  was  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee by  80  Ays  to  64  Noes  —  only 
three  members  (Democrats),  it  was 
said,  from  the  Free  States,  passing 
throngh  the  teUers  in  response  to  the 
call  for  the  Noes.  The  bill  was 
thereupon  reported  to  the  House; 
and  Mr.  Rathbim,  of  New  York, 
moved  the  Previous  Question  on  its 
engrossment  (so  as  to  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  this  Proviso).  This 
was  met  by  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  motion  that  the  bill  do  lie 
on  the  table — in  other  words,  that  the 
original  measure,  but  a  moment  since 
deemed  so  vital,  be  voted  down,  in 
order  to  kill  the  Proviso.  This  was 
defeated  on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays — all  the  members  from  Slave 
States  bat  Messrs.  William  P.  Thom- 


asson  and  Henry  Grider  (Whigs),  of 
Kentucky,  voting  to  lay  on  the  table, 
with  Messrs.  John  Pettit,  of  Indiana, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  A. 
McClemand  (Democrats),  of  Illinois, 
and  Eobert  C.  Schenck  (Whig),  of 
Ohio,  making  79;  while  the  Yeas 
(comprising  all  the  Whigs  but  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  with  the  two  Kentucky 
Whigs  aforesaid),  were  93.  The  bill 
was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a  third  reading  by  85  Yeas  to 
80  Nays,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  then  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session.  On  its  being  taken  up,  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama  (a  dose 
adherent  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  moved 
that  the  Proviso  aforesaid  be  strick- 
en out ;  whereupon  Mr.  John  Davis 
(Whig),  of  Massachusetts,  rose  to  de- 
bate, and  persisted  in  speaking,  as 
though  against  time,  imtil  noon, 
whidb  had  been  concurrently  fixed 
as  the  hour  of  adjoummeAt ;  so  the 
session  terminated,  and  the  bill  and 
proviso  failed  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  President  Polk  would  have 
vetoed  the  bill,  because  of  the  Proviso, 
had  they  then  passed. 

Mr.  Davis  died*  not  many  years 
afterward,  and  no  explanation  of  his 
course  in  this  instance  was  ever  given 
to  the  public.  He  may  have  desired 
only  to  defeat  some  obnoxious  meas- 
ure which  would  have  come  up  and 
which  would  probably  have  passed  if 
this  bill  had  been  promptly  disposed 
of.  It  is  certain  that  Gen.  Cass,  then 
a  Senator,  complained,  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  of  Mr.  Davis  having 
defeated  a  measure  which  should  have 
been  passed,  so  as  to  preclude  all  fur- 
ther controversy  with  regard  to  the 
Extension  of  Slavery. 


s  At  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  19th,  1854. 
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More  than  a  year  thereafter,  with  a 
Baltimore  Oonvention  and  a  Presiden- 
tial election  in  immediate  prospect, 
Gen.  Cass  was  interrelated  by  Mr. 
A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee, 
with  regard  to  his  opinion  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  In  his  reply,*  Qen, 
C.  says ; 

"  The  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been  before,  the 
ooQDtry  for  some  time.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public 
press.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  a  great  change  has  been  going 
on  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject,  in 
my  aton  as  well  as  others,  and  that  doubts  are 
resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that 
the  principle  it  involves  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  National  Legislature,  and  left  to  the 
pef»ple  of  the  confederacy  in  their  respective 
local  governments.^^ 

This  letter  is  notable  as  the  first 
clear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
termed  Popular  (otherwise  squatter) 
Sovereignty — that  is,  of  the  lack  of 
legitimate  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
its  territories.  Gen.  Cass's  position 
was  thoroughly  canvassed,  six  months 
after  it  was  taken,  in  a  letter*  from 
Martin  Van  Buren  to  N".  J.  "Water- 
bury  and  other  Free  Soil  Democrats 
of  his  State,  wherein  he  said : 

"  The  power,  the  existence  of  which  is  at 
this  late  day  denied,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Its  language,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  adopted,  the  recorded  explanations 
which  accompanied  its  formation— the  con- 
struction it  has  received  from  our  highest 
judicid  tribunals,  and  the  very  solemn  and 
repeated  confirmations  it  has  derived  from 
the  measures  of  the  Government — leave  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  power  in  question.  This  is  not  a 
new  opinion  on  my  part,  nor  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  it  has  been  avowed.  While 
the  candidate  of  my  friends  for  the  Presi- 
dency, I  distinctly  announced  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  al- 
though I  was,  for  reasons  which  were  then, 


and  are  still,  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  its  exercise  there. 
The  question  of  power  is  oertunly  as  clear 
in  respect  to  the  Territories  as  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  District;  and,  as  to  the  Terri- 
tories, my  opinion  was  also  made  known  in 
a  still  more  solemn  form,  by  giving  th© 
Executive  approval  required  by  Uie  Consti- 
tution to  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
that  Territory." 

The  XXXth  Congress  assembled 
December  6th,  1847,  when  Eobert 
C.  Winthrop  (Whig),  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  one;  and,  on 
the  28th  of  February  ensuing,  Mr. 
Harvey  Putnam,  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing moved  an  independent  resolve 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  Mr.  Richard  Brodhead, 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
same  do  lie  on  the  table,  which  pre- 
vailed— Teas  105,  Nays  93 — ^twenty- 
five  Democrats  and  one  *  Native'  (L. 
C.  Levin)  from  the  Free  States 
voting  with  the  entire  South  to  lay 
on  the  table;  all  the  Whigs  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Democrats 
from  Free  States  against  it. 

Peace  with  Mexico  having  been 
made,*  a  bill  providing  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Oregon  being  be- 
fore Congress  at  this  session,  and 
referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  Select 
Conmiittee,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  from  that  Committee, 
reported  it  with  amendments  estab- 
lishing Territorial  Governments  also 
for  New  Mexico  and  California.  An 
original  feature  of  this  bill  was  a 
proposition  embodied  therein  that  all 
questions  concerning  Slavery  in  those 
Territories  be  referred  directly  to 
the  {irbitration  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     This  measure 


« Dated  Washin^n,  December  24, 1847. 
*  Dated  Lindenwald,  June  20,  1848. 


*  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalnpe  Hidalgo,  Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 
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passed  the  Senate  by  the  strong  vote 
of  38  Teas  to  22  Naysr— all  from 
Free  States— but,  on  its  reaching  the 
House,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Gteoigia,  moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table^  which  prevailed;  Teas  112 
(30  of  them  Democrats  from  Free 
States ;  8  Whigs  from  Slave  States ; 
and  74  Whigs  from  Free  States); 
Ways  97 ;  (21  Democrats  from  Free 
States,  with  all  the  Democrats,  and 
all  but  8,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  WTiigs, 
from  Slave  States).  As  the  Court 
was  then  constituted,  there  was  little 
room  for  doubt  that  its  award  would 
have  been  favorable  to  Slavery  Ex- 
tension ;  hence  this  vote.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's Compromise,  thus  defeated,  was 
never  revived. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1848  assembled  at  Baltimore 
on  the  22d  of  May.  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  received  125 
votes  for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, to  55  for  James  Buchanan,  53 
for  Levi  Woodbury,  9  for  John  C. 
Calhoun.  6  for  Gen.  Worth,  and  3 
for  Geo.  M.  Dallas.  On  the  fourth 
ballot,  Gen.  Cass  had  179  to  76  for 
all  others,  and  was  declared  nomi- 
nated. Gen.  WnxiAM  O.  Butleb, 
of  Kentucky,  received  114  votes  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  was  unanimously  nominated  on 
the  third.  Two  delegations  from 
New  York  presenting  themselves  to 
this  Convention — ^that  of  the  Free 
Soilers,  Radicals,  or  "  Barnburners," 
whose  leader  was  Samuel  Young, 
and  that  of  the  Conservatives  or 
"  Hunkers,"  whose  chief  was  Daniel 
8.  Dickinson — ^the  Convention  at- 
tempted to  split  the  difference  by 
admitting   both,    and    giving    each 


half  the  vote  to  which  the  8ta,te  was 
entitled.  This  the  "Barnburners" 
rejected,  leaving  the  Convention  and 
refusing  to  .be  bound  by  its  con- 
clusions. The  great  body  of  them 
heartily  united  in  the  Free  Soil 
movement,  which  culminated  in  a 
National  Convention  at  Buffalo,^ 
whereby  Mabun  Van  BirB]ci7  was 
nominated  for  President,  with 
Chaklbs  Francis  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  Vice-President. 

The  regular  Democratic  or  Cass 
and  Butler  Convention  reiterated 
most  of  the  resolves  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors, adding  two  or  three  in  com- 
mendation of  the  War  with  Mexico ; 
warmly  congratulated  France  on  her 
recent  return  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  ambiguously  in- 
dorsed the  new  Popular  Sovereignty 
discovery  as  follows : 

^^Besohed,  That  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  grand  political  truth,  of  the 
sorereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capacity 
for  self-government,  which  is  prostrating 
thrones  and  erecting  republics  on  the  ruins 
of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  we  feel 
that  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved, 
with  increased  responsibility,  upon  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the 
party  of  the  People,  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  us  Constitutional  Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist  all 
monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  consistent  ad- 
herence to  those  principles  and  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion 
of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people." 

At  this  Oonvention,  the  Calhoun 
or  extreme  Southern  dogma  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  slave- 
holder to  remove  with  his  slaves 
into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  in  defiance  of  Congress 
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or  any  local  antliority,  was  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  William  L.  Tancey,  of 
Alabiuna,  in  the  following  guise ; 

^^Seiolvedy  That  the  ddbtrine  of  non- 
interference with  the  rights  of  property  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  oonfed- 
eracy,  he  it  in  the  States  or  Territories 
thereof,  hy  any  other  than  the  parties  in- 
terested in  them,  is  the  tme  liepnhlican 
doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

The  party  was  not  yet  ready  for 
such  strong  meat,  and  this  resolve 
was  rejected :  Nays  216  ;  Teas  36 — 
South  Carolina  9;  Alabama  9; 
Georgia  9 ;  Arkansas  3 ;  Florida  3 ; 
Maryland  1;  Kentucky  1;  Tennes- 
see 1. 

The  Whig  National  Conyention 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  June  7th. 
Gen.  Zachasy  Taylor,  of  Louis- 
iana, had  on  the  first  ballot  111 
votes  for  President  to  97  fcr  Henry 
Clay,  43  for  General  Scott,  22  for 
Mr.  Webster,  and  6  scatterjig.  On 
the  fourth  ballot  (next  day),  Gen. 
Taylor  had  171  to  107  for  all  others, 
and  was  declared  nominated.  Mil- 
LAKD  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  had 
116  votes  for  Vice-President,  on  the 
first  ballot,  to  109  for  Abbott  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts,  and  50  scat- 
tering. On  the  second  ballot,  Mr. 
Fillmore  had  173,  and  was  nomi- 
nated. No  resolves  aflSrming  dis- 
tinctive principles  were  passed;  re- 
peated efforts  to  interpose  one 
affirming  the  principle  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  being  met  by  success- 
ful motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Buffalo  or  Free  Soil  Conven- 
tion was  as  frank  and  explicit  in  its 
declaration  of  principles  as  its  more 
powerfiil  rivals  had  been  ambiguous 
or  reticent.  The  following  are  its 
most  material  averments : 


"  Rewlved^  That  tlie  Proviso  of  Jefferson, 
to  prohibit  the  existence  of  Slavery  after 
1800,  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  Sonthem  and  Northern;  the  votes 
of  six  States  and  sixteen  delegates,  in  the 
Congress  of  1784,  for  the  Proviso,  to  three 
States  and  seven  delegates  against  it;  the 
actual  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  the  North- 
western Territory,  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States  in 
Congress;  and  the  entire  liistory  of  that 
period,  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or 
encourage,  bat  to  limit,  localize,  and  du^ 
courage  Slavery ;  and  to  this  policy,  which 
should  never  have  been  departed  fr(»n,  the 
Government  ought  to  return. 

^*  Retohed^  That  our  fathers  ordained  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  order, 
among  other  great  National  objects,  to  '  es- 
tablish justice,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;*  but  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  they  created,  all  constitutional  power 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  legal  process. 

^^Jiesohedy  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Convention,  Congress  has  no  more  power  to 
make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  more 
power  to  institute  or  establish  Slavery,  than 
to  institute  or  establish  monarchy :  no  such 
power  can  be  found  among  tliose  specifically 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived 
by  Just  implication  from  them. 

"^Jtesohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  relieve  itself  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  Slavery,  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment possesses  constitutional  authority  to 
legislate  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence. 

^^Be$ohed,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  only  safe 
means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  Slaveij 
into  territory  now  Free,  is  to  prohibit  its 
extension  in  M  such  territory  by  an  act  of 
Congress." 

In  the  event,   Gen.   Taylor  was 

chosen  F^sident,  receiving  the  votes 

of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 

tffirteen  other  States,  choosing  168 

Electors.    The  strong  Free  Soil  vote 

for  Van  Bnren  ensured  to  Gen.  Cass 

the  votes  of  Ohio,  and  of  every  other 

State  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  most 

of  them  by  a  plurality  only  over 

Taylor.    G^.  Cass  carried  fifteen 

States,  choosmg  137  Electors.    Mr. 

Yan  Boren  carried  no  Electors,  but 
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roodved  a  respectable  support  in 
everj  Free  State,  Bhode  Island  and 
New  Jersey  excepted.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Yermont,  each 
gave  a  larger  popular  vote  to  him 
&an  to  Oen.  Cass;  Wisconsin  gave 
him  nearly  as  many  as  Gen.  Taylor. 
Hie  entire  popular  vote  (South  Caro- 
lina not  casting  any)  stood — Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  1,360,752;  Cass  and 
Butler,  1,219,962 ;  Yan  Buren  and 
Adams,  291,842.  Gen.  Taylor  had 
a  majority  of  the  Electoral  and  a 
plurality  of  the  Popular  vote,  both 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States 

The  struggle  for  the  organization 
of  the  territories  was  resumed  in 
Congress  the  ensuing  Winter;  and, 
though  there  had  been  very  few 
dianges  of  members,  there  had  been 
a  very  considerable  cbange  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats fiom  Free  States.  They  indig- 
nantly felt  that,  by  the  vote  cast  for 
Gen.  Taylor  in  the  South,  the  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  fheir  party  had 
been  ungratefully  requited.  That 
eight  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
should  cast  their  votes  for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President,  leaving  Yir- 
ginia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to 
be  carried  against  him  by  the  very 
leanest  majorities,  was  not  the  enter- 
tainment to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited when  they  risked  their  ascend- 
ency at  home,  and  their  seats,  by 


voting  for  Gag-Sules,  and  against 
the  establishment  by  law  of  Freedom 
in  the  Territories.  Some  of  them 
were  permanently  alienated,  though 
the  far  greater  number  were  but  tem- 
porarily estranged,  from  the  councils 
of  their  Southern  chiefs.  But  the 
change  was  made  evident,  soon  after 
the  assembling  of  the  XXXth  Con- 
gross  for  its  second  session,  when, 
(December  13, 1848),  on  motion  of 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Boot,  of  Ohio,  the 
House 

'^Hesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories be  instructed  to  report  to  this  House, 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  bill  or 
bills  providing  a  territorial  government  for 
each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Califomia,  and  excluding  Slavery  there- 
from." 

This  passed  by  Teas  108,  includ- 
ing every  Whig,  and  all  but  eight  of 
the  Democrats'  from  Free  States; 
Nays  80— all  from  the  Slave  States 
but  the  eight  aforesaid. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  House  was  afforded, 
when,  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing was,  during  the  morning 
hour,  moved  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gott,  of 
New  Tork : 

^^  Whereof  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  Republio  in  human 
beings,  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  political  system,  is  notonously  a  re- 
proach to  our  country  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  liberty  among  the  na- 
tions  of  the  earth :  Therefore, 

^^Ruohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report 


*  nie  members  from  Free  States  (all  Demo- 
crab^  who  had  voted  at  the  last  session  to  lay 
the  Wilmoi  Proriao  on  the  table,  and  who  now 
Toiedybr  the  principle  as  above,  were  as  follow : 

HAnn.— Asa  W.  H.  Glapp,  James  a  Wiley 
—1  K»w  York. — Frederick  W.  Lord— 1. 
OmoL-^ThomasRichey — 1.  Imdiakiu — Charles 
W,  Oatbcwrt,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  John  L.  Bobin- 
iM^  WiDiam  W.  Wide— A.    Illdtoib.— Robert 

18 


Smith— 1.  Messrs.  Clark  and  H.  Williams,  of 
Mame,  Birdsall  and  Maday,  of  New  Yoric, 
Brodhead  and  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pettit^ 
of  Indiana ;  Ficklin  and  McClemand,  of  Illinois, 
who  voted  with  the  South  at  the  former  session 
—now  failed  to  vote.  Mr.  D.  S.  Jackson,  of  New 
York,  who  then  voted  with  the  South,  had  been 
Bttooeeded  by  Mr.  H.  Greeley,  who  voted  with 
the  North. 
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a  bill,  as  soon  as  practioable,  prohibiting  the 
SUTO-Trade  in  said  District.'* 

The  Previous  Question  having 
been  required  and  ordered,  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  Yeas  98  to 
Nays  88.  Hereupon  there  was  a  call 
for  the  Southern  members  to  leave 
the  Hall,  and  various  demonstrations 
of  the  sort,  which  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  members  from  the  Slave 
States ;  which  resulted  in  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  drafted  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  which  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District,  being  Pro- 
Slavery,  of  course  took  good  care  not 
to  report  as  inslructed  above. 

The  Territorial  bill  for  California, 
foreshadowed  and  commended  by 
Mr.  Root's  resolve,  was  reported  by 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  on  the 
20th,  and  that  for  New  Mexico  fol- 
lowed on  the  3d  of  January,  1849. 
An  effort  (January  15),  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
make  the  former  a  special  order,  fail- 
ed, lacking  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber from  the  Free  States — 114  to  71. 
The  bill  was  finally  taken  out  of  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  Whole  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  next  day ;  when  Mr.  R.  K. 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  it  do 
lie  on  the  table^  which  was  decisive- 
ly negatived;  and  then  the  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  by  126  Yeas  to  87  Nays. 
Mr.  Aylett  Buckner  (Whig  of  Ken- 
tucky), who  had  made  a  forcible  and 
thorough-going  speech  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding Slavery  from  the  Territories, 
voted  with  his  Whig  colleague.  Green 
Adams,  and  all  the  Whigs  and  all  but 
four  *  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Free 


*  Messrs.  Samu^  A.  Bridges  of  Pennsjlyania. 
and  Wflliam  Eeimoii,  jr.,  John  K.  Miller,  and 


States,  in  the  aflSrmative;  while  all 
the  members  present  from  the  Slave 
States  but  Messrs.  Adams  and  Buck- 
ner voted  in  the  negative :  so  that  the 
House  divided  very  nearly  on  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  But  Mr.  Bucknw 
paid  for  his  speech  and  vote  on  this 
occasion  with  his  seat  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  1847,  over  his  Democratic 
opponent,  by  386  majority ;  he  was 
thrown  out  in  1849  by  1140  majority. 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  stand  for  re-eleo- 
tion.  And  the  bill  thus  passed  was 
not  even  considered  in  the  Senate — 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  (February 
28),  that  it  be  taken  up  for  reference, 
having  been  promptly  voted  down  by 
28  Nays  to  25  Yeas. 

For  the  Pro-Slavery  majority  m 
that  Senate  had  already  resolved  on 
their  course,  and  it  did  not  lie  at  all 
in  this  direction.  They  believed  that 
their  opportunity  was  at  hand ;  that 
the  more  especial  friends  of  the  in- 
coming Administration  were  anxious 
to  have  the  Slavery  question  settled 
— ^that  is,  the  opposition  to  Slavery 
Extension  defeated  or  withdrawn, 
that  being  the  way  such  questioda 
were  usually  settled — in  order  to 
make  matters  smooth  and  pleasant 
for  the  powers  soon  to  be ;  and  they 
knew  that  the  irritation  of  the  North- 
em  Democrats  against  the  South  for 
giving  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  Gen. 
Taylor  as  against  Oen.  Cass  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  pres- 
sure of  social  influences  and  of  party 
necessities.  They  believed  that,  if  a 
proper  issue  were  made,  the  North- 
em  repugnance  to  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  in  profound  silence 
as  to  Slavery,  might  be  overcome. 
They  had,  therefore,  determined  to 


William  Sawyer,  of  Ohio.    Uessn.  Cfaas.  Brown, 
Chas.  J.  IngersoU,  and  other  such,  did  not  Tote. 
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tB^stea  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  bill,  a  "  rider,"  organ- 
izing the  new  Territories  with  no 
restriction  on  or  impediment  to  the 
introduction  of  Slavery,  calculating 
that  a  soffident  number  of  the  North- 
em  friends  of  the  Administration 
would  permit  this  to  pass  rather  than 
see  the  Government  crippled  and  the 
President  constrained  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress — always  a  portent 
of  evil  to  the  party  in  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  great  Appropriation 
bill  having  passed  the  House,  and 
been  reported  fo  and  several  days 
debated  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  add  a  section 
extending  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  "the  territory  west  of 
the  Bio  del  Norte,  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  February 
23, 1848,"  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  "  prescribe  and  establish  all 
jHToper  and  needful  regulations  for 
tiie  enforcement"  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  in  said  Territory ;  as  also 
'^to  appoint  and  commission  such 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister such  laws,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
passed  the  Senate  by  29  Teas"  to  27 
Nays;  but  the  bill  being  thus  re- 
tamed  to  the  House,  the  Senate's 
amendment  was  there  (March  2)  re- 
jected :  Teas  100  (thirteen  of  them 
from  Free  States)  to  Nays  lU  (all 
from  Free  States).  The  bill  was  then 
returned  in  its  original  shape  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendment,  and  asked  a  conference, 
which  was  granted,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  Committee  reported  to 
either  House  its  inability  to  agree, 
and  was  disohaiged 
Mr.  McCIemand  (Democrat),  of 


Illinois,  now  moved  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  non-concurrence  in 
the  Senate's  amendment,  which  pre- 
vailed— Teas  111 ;  Nays  106 ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Kchard  W.  Thompson 
(Whig),  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the 
House  do  oancnr  vnth  the  Senate 
with  an  amendmentj  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate's  pro- 
ject, and  of  which  the  gist  was  a  pro- 
vision that  "until  the  Ith  of  Jnly, 
1850,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner 
provide  for  the  govenunent  of  said 
Territories,  the  existing  lotos  thereof 
shall  he  retained  and  observed*^ — ^m 
other  words,  that  the  laws  of  Mexi- 
co, whereby  Slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  her  entire  area,  should 
continue  in  force  in  said  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  CaUfomia.  The 
Senate's  amendment,  as  amended^  was 
then  agreed  to:  Teas  110;  Nays  103. 
And  thus  the  bill,  late  at  night  of  what 
was  necessarily  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  was  returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  majority  of  that  body  were 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare. 
They  had  vociferously  protested  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
providing  for  the  government  and 
quiet  of  the  new  territories;  and 
had  threatened  to  defeat  the  Gteneral 
Appropriation  bill  and  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment penniless  if  this  were  not 
acceded  to  by  the  House.  And  here 
was  the  bill  proposing  t5  do  just  what 
they  had  insisted  must  be  done,  and 
could  not  with  safety  be  postponed. 
It  was  only  objectionable  in  that  it  pro- 
vided (as  was  done  in  the  case,  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida)  that  the  social  con- 
ditions which  had  existed  prior  to  our 
acquisition  should  remain  unchanged 
until  Congress,  or  the  People  more 


n  lododliig  ovlj  ICessn.  Dickinscm  of  Kew 
Tork,  A.  Ol  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas  of  Dlmols, 


Fitzgerald  of  Michigan,  and  Hannegan  of  Indi- 
ana (all  DemocraisX  from  Free  States. 
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iminediatelj  interested,  ahould  see  fit 
to  change  them.  But  this  was  exactly 
what  the  majority  determined  should 
not  be,  and  were  working  to  prevent. 
Tet  they  did  not  care  to  make  np  an 
issue  with  the  House  majority  on  this 
point,  and  go  to  the  counti^  on  the 
defeat  of  the  chief  Appropriation 
bill,  and  consequent  embarrassment 
of  the  Government,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  House  had  refosed 
to  unite  in  opening  the  Territories  to 
Slavery.  And  so,  after  spending  most 
of  the  night  in  heated  discussion — 
much  of  it  mere  talking  against  time 
— ^the  Senate,  toward  morning,  struck 
out  of  the  Appropriation  bill  its  ma- 
terially amended  amendment,  and 
passed  the  bill  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  House — at  all  events,  with 
no  provision  for  the  organization  or 
government  of  Kew  Mexico  and 
Califomia.  And  thus  ended  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  along 
with  the  XXXth  Congress. 


The  action  of  the  XXIXth  and 
XXXth  Congresses  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon^ 
though  proceeding  simultaneously 
with  the  incidents  already  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  and  involTing  essen- 
tially identical  principles,  requires  dis- 
tinct presentation,  that  the  two  diverse 
and  somewhat  conflicting  threads 
of  narrative  may  not  be  blended  in 
hopeless  entanglement.  That  action, 
briefly  smnmed  up,  was  as  follows : 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXIXth 
Congress,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
reported  to  the  House  (August  6, 
1846)  a  biU  organizing  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  whereof  the  northern 
boundary  had  just  been  fixed  at  lati- 
tude 49*  by  treaty  with  Ghreat  Bri- 
tain.   The    bill,   as   reported,  was 


silent  respecting  Slavery;  but,  while 
imder  discussion  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  following  amend- 
ment was  added : 

"And  neither  Slavery  nor  mvolantaij 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  said  Territoiy, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  heen  dnly  convicted.^' 

In  the  House,^on  coming  out  of 
Committee,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were 
demanded  on  this  amendment,  which 
was  sustained :  Yeas  108 ;  Kays  44 
— only  three  or  four  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  five  or  six  Southern  Whigs 
being  found  among  the  Nays,  where- 
of the  residue  were  Southern  Demo- 
crats. The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  went  to  the 
Senate  so  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion that,  though  referred  to  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, no  further  action  was  had 
thereon. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  !Mx. 
Douglas  again  reported  to  the  House 
a  bill  to  provide  a  Territorial  Gk)v- 
emment  for  Or^on,  which  was  read 
twice,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole;  where  it  was  debated 
through  the  11th,  12th,  and  14th  of 
January,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  of  Committee  on  the  15th.  On 
that  day,  G^n.  Armistead  Burt,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  (having  al- 
ready done  so  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  this  addition  to  the  clause 
inhibiting  Slaveiy,  as  above  given : 

"Inasmnch  as  the  whole  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory lies  north  of  thirty-aiz  degrees  thirtj 
minntea  north  latitude,  known  as  the  line 
of  the  Missouri  Oompromise." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  was 
to  obtam  from  the  House  a  rec<^ni- 
tion  of  the  parallel  86''  30'  as  a  divid- 
ing line  between  Slave  and  Free 
territory  across  the  entire  continent, 
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or  BO  far  as  our  poesefisionfi  might  ex- 
tend. The  House  voted  down  Gen. 
Bart's  propodtion:  Yeas  82;  KajB 
114— eveiy  member  from  the  Slave 
States,  with  four"  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  voting  in  the  afSrma- 
tivc;  while  every  Whig  from  the 
Free  States,  with  every  Democrat 
from  Ihose  States  but  the  four  afore- 
said, voted  in  the  n^ative.  The 
bill  thereupon  passed  the  House  by 
134  Yeas  to  85  Nays — ^all  from  Slave 
States ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred,  reported,  sent  back 
again,  and  finally,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  laid  on  the  table — Yeas 
26;  Nays  18 — ^there  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death. 

In  the  next  (XXXth)  Congress, 
Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  (Whig),  of  In- 
diana (since  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  President  Lincoln),  was 
chairman  of  the  ConMnittee  on  Teni- 
tories ;  and  a  bill  creating  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and 
prohibiting  Slavery  therein,  was  re- 
ported by  him  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848.  This  bill  was  made  a 
special  order  five  weeks  thereafter, 
but  was  so  pertinaciously  resisted  by 
the  Slavery  Extensionists  that  it 
could  not  be  got  out  of  Committee  till 
August  1 ;  when  an  amendment  made 
in  Committee,  striking  out  that  clause 
of  the  original  bill  whereby  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  were 
extended  to  this  Territory — ^in  other 
words,  Slavery  was  prohibited  there- 
in—was negatived ;  Yeas  88 ;  Nays 
114.  On  this  division,  Mr.  John  W. 
Houston  (Whig),  of  Delaware,  voted 


with  the  majority,  which  was  other- 
wise entirely  composed  of  members 
from  Free  States ;  eight "  Democrats 
from  Free  States  voted  in  the  minor- 
ity, otherwise  composed  of  all  the 
members  from  Slave  States  present, 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  e:5[cepted. 
The  bill  then  passed  the  House  by  a 
"sectional"  vote — ^Yeas  128;  Nays 
71. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas" 
promptly  (August  5th)  reported  this 
bill  with  amendments,  and  a  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
that  it  "  do  lie  on  the  table,"  was  de- 
feated by  16  (ultra  Southern)  Yeas  to 
86  Nays.  Among  the  amendments 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  repro- 
duction in  substance  of  Gen.  Burt's, 
dofaated  the  year  before  in  the 
House,  which  now  received  but  two 
votes — ^those  of  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Douglas.  Mr.  Douglas  thereupon 
moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  insert- 
ing as  follows : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as 
the  Missouri  Oompromise  line,  as  defined  in 
the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled,  *An 
Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  sudli 
State  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  Territories,  approved 
March  6,  1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
declared  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
and  the  said  eighth  section,  together  with 
the  compromise  therein  effecteo,  is  hereby 
revived,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force,  and 
binding,  for  the  future  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  understand- 
ing, with  which  it  was  generally  adopted." 

This  was  carried  by  83  Teas — ^in- 


"  PsKHBTLVAiriA. — Charles  J.  IngersoU — 1. 
Ilukoib. — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Robert  Smith 
~1    Iowa.— S.  G.  Hastings— 1.    In  all,  4. 

"KkwTobk. — ^AusbamBirdsall — 1.  Ohio. — 
William  Kennon,  Jr.,  John  E.  Mnier— 2.    Ilu- 


NOis.—- Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  A.  HcCIemand, 
William  A.  Richardson — 3.  Indiana. — John  L. 
Robinson,  William  W.  Wick— 2. 

1'  Recently  transferred  fh>m  the  House;  now 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. 
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eluding  Me08i8.  Oalhoim,  Jeffearscm 
Davis,  John  Bell,  Benton,  and  every 
member  present  from  the  Slave 
States,  with  Messrs.  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Donglas,  of  minois; 
Bright,  of  Indiana;  DickinBon,  of 
New  York  ;  and  Fitzgerald,  of  Michi- 
gan, from  Free  States — to  21  Nays, 
indnding  Messrs.  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Dix, 
of  New  York,  and  Breese,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  by  33  Yeas  to  22  Nays. 

But  the  House,  on  its  return,  thus 
amended,  utterly  refused  (August 
11th)  to  concur  in  any  such  partition 
ci  the  territories  oi  the  Union,  on 
the  line  of  36^  30',  between  Free 
and  Slave  Labor.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  above  cited,  was  re- 
jected by  tiie  decisive  majority  ol 
89 :  Yeas  82 ;  Nays  121— only  three  " 
members  from  Free  States  voting  in 


the  minority.  So  the  bill  was  ro- 
tumed  to  the  Senate  with  its  amendr 
ment  struck  out;  and  that  bodj 
thereupon  reoeded^Yeaa  29 ;  Nays 
26 — from  its  amendment,  and  allow- 
ed the  bill  to  become  a  law  in  the 
shape  given  it  by  the  House.  On 
this  memorable  diviBion^  MeseEra. 
Benton,  Bright,  Cameron,  Diekinscm, 
Douglas,  Fitzgerald,  Hann^an, 
Spruance,  of  Delaware,  and  Hous- 
ton, of  Texas,  voted  to  yield  to  the 
House,  leaving  none  but  Senators 
from  Slave  States,  and  not  all  of 
them,  insisting  on  the  partition  de- 
manded. So  Or^on  became  a  Ter- 
ritory, consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
without  compromise  or  counterbal- 
ance; and  the  Free  States  gave 
fair  notice  that  they  would  not  divide 
with  Slavery  the  vast  and  hitherto 
free  territories  then  just  acquired 
from  Mexico. 


XV. 
THE    OOMPEOMISE    OF    18  6  0. 


Gezt.  Zaohaby  Taylob  was  inau- 
gurated as  President  on  the  4rth  of 
March,  1849.  He  had  received,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  an  electoral  ma- 
jority and  a  popular  plurality,  alike 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States, 
mainly  by  reason  of  his  persistent 
and  obstinate  silence  and  reserve  on 
the  vexed  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.  He  had  written  letters 
— ^not  always  wise  nor  judicious — 
during  the  canvass,  mainly  in  its 
early  stages ;  but  they  were  not  cal- 
culated, decisively,  to  alienate  either 
the  champions  or  the  opponents  of 


Slavery  Restriction.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  canvass  that  he, 
some  time  in  1848,  received  a  letter 
from  a  planter  running  thus :  ^^  Sir : 
I  have  worked  hard  and  been  frugal 
all  my  life,  and  the  results  of  my  in- 
dustry^ have  mainly  taken  the  form 
of  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a 
hundred.  Before  I  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
candiidate  I  support  will  not  so  act 
as  to  divest  me  of  my  property." 
To  which  the  General,  with  a  dex- 
terity that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 


i^Nbw  Tobx.— AuBbum  BirdsaU— 1.    Pbnhbtltahia^— Charles  Brown,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll— 2. 
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ezeeedui^j  Tisefid  to  Mr,  Clay,  re- 
sponded: ^^Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  /,  too,  have  been  all 
my  life  indnstrions  and  frugal,  and 
that  the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly 
inyested  in  slayes,  of  vhom  I 
own  iJiree  hundred.  Yours,"  eto. 
South  Carolina  did  not  see  fit  to 
repose  her  ffutii  in  him;  no  more 
did  Texas :  his  own  son-in-law,  Jef- 
ferson Dayis,  went  against  him :  so 
did  the  great  body  of  Slavery  Prepa- 
gandists ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  he  received  many  more  votes  at 
the  South  than  would  have  been 
given  for  Mr.  Webster,  or  even  Mr. 
Clay. 

In  the  Free  States,  very  many 
Northern  Whigs '  had  refused  to  sup- 
port him,  and  given  their  votes  to 
Yan  Buren  as  an  open,  unequivocal 
champion  of  Slavery  Eestriction; 
and  it  was  by  the  votes  thus  diverted 
from  Gen.  Taylor  that  Ohio,  with 
perhaps  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  also, 
were  given  to  Gen.  Cass.  The  great 
body  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  how- 
ever, had  supported  the  nominees  of 


their  party,  not  fully  satisfied  with 
Gen.  Taylor's  position  on  the  Slavery 
question,  but  trusting  that  the  influ- 
ence necessarily  exerted  over  his 
Administration  by  the  desires  and 
convictions  of  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  its  supporters,  whether  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  led  by  such  de- 
termined Slavery  Bestrictionists  as 
Mr.  Webster  and  Gov.  Seward, 
would  insure  his  political  adhesion 
to  the  right  side.  Many  acted  or 
voted  in  accordance  with  this  view 
who  were  not  exactly  satisfied  with 
it;  and  the  Whig  canvassers  were 
doubtless  more  decided  and  thorough 
in  their  "Free  Soil"  inculcations 
than  they  would  have  been  had  their 
Presidential  candidate  been  one  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Webster  *  claimed 
"Free  Soil"  as  a  distinctive  Whig 
doctrine,  and  declared  that,  were  the 
Whigs  to  join  the  peculiar  "  Free 
Soil"  organization,  they  would  only 
make  that  the  Whig  party  with 
Mwrtin  Yan  JSwren  at  its  head. 
Gov.  Seward  *  declared  the  Slavery 
question  the  great,  living,  and  pre- 


I  Among  those  Whigs  who  took  this  course  in 
New  York  CSty,  the  names  of  Willis  Hall,  Joseph 
L.  White,  Philip  W.  Engs,  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
are  conspicuous. 

*  The  following  are  extracts  Arom  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  at  Abingdon,  Mass.,  Oct  9, 1848 : 

"The  gentlemen  who  have  joined  this  new 
party,  from  among  the  Whigs,  pretend  that  they 
are  greater  lovers  of  Liberty  and  greater  haters 
of  Slayery  than  those  they  leave  behind  them. 
I  do  not  admit  it.  I  do  not  admit  any  such 
thing.  [Applause.]  I  think  we  are  as  good 
Free  Soil  men  as  they  are,  though  we  do  not  set 
up  any  such  great  preeminence  over  our  neigh- 
bora.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  was  an  actual  outbreak, 
years  ago,  between  these  two  ptarties  of  the 
Democracy  of  New  York,  and  this  *  Bambum- 
ing*  party  existed  long  before  there  was  any 
question  of  Free  8oil  among  them— long  before 
there  was  any  question  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
or  any  opposition  by  that  party  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery.  And,  up  to  the  Annexation  of 
Texas,  every  man  of  the  party  went  straightfor- 
ward for  that  Annexation,  Slavery  Extension 
andalL 


"But  the  Whigs,  and  they  alone,  raised  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  say  the 
Whigs  alone— for  nobody  else,  either  in  the 
East^  West,  South,  or  North,  stirred  a  finger  in 
the  cause — or,  at  least,  made  so  small  an  effort 
that  it  could  not  be  discerned  until  the  Whigs 
roused  the  people  to  a  sentiment  of  opposition 
to  the  further  spread  of  the  Slave  Power.  Then 
this  portion  of  the  New  York  Loco-Fooos,  these 
Barnburners,  seized  upon  this  Whig  doctrine, 
and  attached  to  it  their  policy,  merely  to  give 
them  the  predominance  over  their  rivals.  *  *  * 

"In  this  Buffalo  platform,  this  Collect  of  the 
new  school,  there  is  nothing  new.  *  *  « 
Suppose  all  the  Whigs  should  go  over  to  the 
Free  Soil  party :  It  would  only  be  a  change  of 
name ;  the  principles  would  still  be  the  same. 
But  there  would  be  one  change  which,  I  admit, 
would  be  monstrous — U  ivoM  make  Mr.  Van 
Bwren  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,    pEjaughter.]'^ 

>  In  his  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
26,  1848,  Gov.  Seward  sold: 

"  A  sixth  principle  is,  that  Slavery  must  be 
abolished.  I  think  these  are  the  principles  of 
the  Whigs  of  the  Western  Beserve  of  Ohio.    I 
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domin&nt  issae  between  the  two 
National  partiee,  and  urged  the  duty 
of  abolishing  Slayery  ae  a  reason  for 
supporting  Gen.  Taylor.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Hunt^  wrote  an  elaborate  let-' 
ter  to  Ohio,  urging  the  duty  of  stand- 
ing by  Whig  principles  by  electing 
Gten.  Taylor,  and  by  choosing  at  the 
.  same  time  members  of  Congress  who 
would  inflexibly  resist,  and  legislate 
to  prohibit,  the  Extension  of  Slavery. 
At  no  time  previously,*  had  Whig  in- 
culcations throughout  the  Free  States 
been  so  decidedly  and  strongly  hostile 
to  the  Extension  of  Slavery,  and  so 
determined  in  requiring  its  inhibition 
by  Congress,  as  during  the  canvass 
of  1848. 

Among  the  results  of  that  canvass 
was — ^as  we  have  seen — ^a  temporary 


alienation  of  many  Nortiiem  Demo- 
crats from  their  former  devotion  to 
Southern  ideas  and  docility  to  South- 
em  leadership.  This  alienation  was 
further  evinced  in  the  coaUtions 
formed  the  next  summer  between 
the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  partiea* 
of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  which, 
in  Vermont  proved  too  weak  to  over- 
come the  Whig  ascendency,  but  in 
Massachusetts  ultimately  tritmiphed 
in  the  election  of  George  S.  Boutwell 
(Democrat),  as  Governor,  and  Charles 
Sumner  (Free  Soil),  as  Senator.  In 
New  York,  a  fusion  was  with  diffi- 
cxdty  effected  (in  1849)  of  the  parties 
which  had  in  1848  supported  Van 
Buren  and  Cass  respectively — the 
nominal  basis  of  agreement  being  a 
resolve*  of  mutual   hostility^  to  the 


am  not  now  to  say  for  the  first  time  that  thej 
are  mine.    *    *    ♦ 

**  There  are  two  antagonistio  elements  of 
society,  in  America^  Freedom  and  Slavery. 
Freedom  is  in  harmony  with  our  system  of 
goremment^  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
is  therefore  passive  and  quiescent.  Slavery  is 
in  oonfliot  with  that  system,  with  justice,  and 
with  humanity,  and  is  therefore  organized, 
defenslvei  actiye,  and  perpetually  aggressive. 

"Freedom  insists  on  the  emancipation  and 
development  of  labor;  Slayery  demands  a  soil 
moistened  with  tears  and  blood — Freedom  a 
•oil  that  exults  under  the  elastic  tread  of  man 
in  bis  native  mijesty. 

"These  elements  divide  and  dassify  the 
American  people  into  two  parties.  Each  of 
these  parties  has  its  court  and  its  scepter.  The 
throne  of  one  is  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ;  the  throne  of  the  other  is  reared  on 
the  sands  of  South  Garolina.  One  of  these 
parties,  the  party  of  Slavery,  regards  disunion 
as  among  the  means  of  defense,  and  not  always 
the  last  to  be  employed.  The  other  maintains 
the  Union  of  the  States,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever,  as  the  highest  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  to 
mankind,"  etc.,  eta 

"  The  party  of  Freedom  seeks  complete  and 
universal  emancipation." 

*  Then  a  Whig  member  of  Congress ;  since. 
Governor  of  New  York. 

*  Mr.  James  Brooks,  Editor  of  The  New  York 
EoEprtsa,  reported  to  the  New  York  Whig  Stote 
Convention  of  1847  (October  6th),  an  Address 
condemning  the  objects  of  the  Mexican  War 


then  raging,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
In  the  oourse  of  it,  he  said: 

"Fellow  Citizens:  Disguise  the  Mexican  War 
as  sophistry  may,  the  great  truth  cannot  be  put 
down,  nor  lied  down,  tl^t  it  exists  because  of  the 
Annexation  of  Texas ;  that  from  such  a  cause 
we  predicted  such  a  consequence  would  follow ; 
and  that,  but  for  that  cause,  no  war -would  have 
existed  at  alL  Disguise  its  intents,  purposes 
and  consequences,  as  sophistry  may  struggle  to 
do,  the  further  gpreat  truUi  cannot  be  hidden,  that 
its  main  object  is  the  conquest  of  a  market  for 
slaves,  and  that  the  flag  our  victorious  legions 
rally  around,  fight  under,  and  fall  for,  is  to  be 
desecrated  from  its  holy  (diaracter  of  Liberty  and 
Emancipation  into  an  errand  of  Bondage  and 
Slavery.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  protest,  too,  in  the  name 
of  the  rights  of  Man  and  of  Liberty,  against  the 
further  extension  of  Slavery  in  North  America. 
The  curse  which  our  mother  country  inflicted 
upon  us,  in  spite  of  our  fathers'  remonstrances, 
we  demand  shall  never  blight  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  North  Paciflc  *  *  ♦  ♦  We  will  not 
pour  out  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  if  we  can 
help  it,  to  turn  a  Free  into  a  Slave  soil ;  we  will 
not  spend  from  flfty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  to  inake  a  Slave  market  for  any 
portion  of  our  countrymen.  *  *  ♦  The 
tJnion  as  it  is,  the  whok  Union,  and  noihvng  fnU 
the  Union,  we  will  stand  by  to  the  last — ^but  No 
More  Territory  is  our  watdiword — ^unless  it  be 
Free:' 

*  The  last  Convention  of  the  Caas  Democrats, 
or  "Hunkers,"  which  was  held  at  Syracuse  in 
September,  1849,  proposing  a  condliatory  oourse 
toward  the  "Barnburners,"  as  an  overture  to- 
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Exteosion  of  Slavery,  There  were 
local  exceptionB;  but  in  the  main 
the  Democratic  party  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  rapid  and  gen- 
eral disintegration  of  liie  Free  Soil 
party,  and  by  the  apparent  falling 
away  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Free  States 
from  a  decided,  open,  inflexible  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  Slavery 
Restriction.  Gen.  Taylor's  election 
had  exhausted  the  personal  popular- 
ity based  on  his  achievements  as  a 
soldier ;  his  attitude  as  a  slaveholder, 
and  his  tacit  negation  of  the  princi- 
ple aforesaid,  were  awkward  facts; 
and,  though  the  President  himself 
could  not  be  justly  accused  of  doing 
or  Baying  any  thing  clearly  objection- 
able, yet  each  successive  State  eleo- 
tion  of  1849  indicated  a  diminished 
and  declining  popularity  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Administration. 

Neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  Gov,  Sew- 
ard had  a  seat  in  Gen.  Taylor's  Cabi- 
net, though  either,  doubtless,  might 
have  had,  had  he  desired  it.  Mr. 
Webster  remained  in  the  Senate, 
where  Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun  still 
lingered,  and  Gov.  Seward  first  took 
his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  day  of 
G^n.  Taylor's  inauguration. 

The  proper  organization  of  the 
spacious  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico  necessarily  attracted 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  President  and  his  official 
counselors.  It  coxdd  not  be  justifi- 
ably postponed ;  for  the  military  rule 
that  had  thus  far  been  endured  by 
those  territories,  exceptional  at  best, 
had  been  rendered  anomalous  and 


indefensible  by  the  lapse  of  a  year 
since  the  complete  restoration  of 
peace.  Meantime,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  already  at- 
tracting swarms  of  adventurers  to 
that  country  and  rendering  its  speedy 
and  extensive  colonization  inevitable. 
That  it  should  soon  receive  a  suitable 
and  legitimate  civil  government  was 
imperative.  New  Mexico,  likewise, 
having  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, mainly  native-bom,  and  divest- 
ed by  our  conquest  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment substantially  of  her  own  choice, 
had  a  right  to  expect  an  early  and 
complete  deliverance  from  military 
rule. 

The  new  Administration  appears 
to  have  promptly  resolved  on  its 
course.  It  decided  to  invite  and 
favor  an  early  organization  of  both 
California  and  New  Mexico  (includ- 
ing all  the  vast  area  recently  ceded 
by  Mexico,  apart  from  Texas  proper) 
as  incipient  States,  and  to  urge  their 
admission,  as  such,  into  the  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Of 
course,  it  was  understood  that,  being 
thus  organized,  in  the  absence  of 
both  slaveholders  and  slaves,  they 
would  almost  necessarily  become 
Free  States. 

According  to  this  programme,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler  King  ^  was  dispatch- 
ed to  California  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1849,  as  a  special  agent  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, with  instructions  to  favor  the 
early  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion and  Government  The  President, 
in  a  Special  Message  to  Congress  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1850,  replying 
to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  from  the 


wardB  a  neutral  basis  of  reunion  with  them, 
adopted  the  following : 

^  Stsohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  ezten- 
ricm  of  Slayery  to  the  free  territories  of  .the 
United  States ;  but  we  do  not  regard  the  Slavery 


question,  in  any  form  of  its  agitation,  or  any 
opinion  in  relation  thereto,  as  a  test  of  political 
fidth,  or  as  a  rule  of  party  action.'* 

*  For  most  of  the  ten  years  preceding,  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress  teom  Georgia. 
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House,  stated  that  he  had  sent  Mr. 

King  ^^  as  bearer  of  dispatches/'  and 

added: 

^*  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  territories  my  desire  that  each 
territory  shotdd,  if  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  State  consti- 
tation,  and  snhmit  the  same  to  Congress, 
with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State;  bat  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest, 
nor  authorize,  the  establishment  of  any  such 
government  without  the  assent  of  Congress ; 
nor  did  I  authorize  any  government  agent 
or  ofl9ioer  to  interfere  with,  or  exercise  any 
influence  or  control  over,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, or  over  any  convention,  in  making  or 
modifying  theur  domestic  institutions,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  their  proposed  constitu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  giv- 
en by  my  orders  were,  that  all. measures  of 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people  of 
California  must  originate  solely  with  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  desirous  to  protect  them  in 
the  formation  of  any  government,  republican 
in  its  character,  to  be,  at  the  proper  time, 
submitted  to  Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be  dia- 
tinotly  imderstood  that  the  plan  of  such 
government  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
result  of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Executive.^' 

In  his  Annual  Message,  transmitted 
some  weeks  previously,  the  President 
had  said: 

"No  civil  government  having  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  California,  the  people 
of  that  territory,  impelled  by  the  necessities 
of  their  political  condition,  recently  met  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  which, 
the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to  suppose, 
has  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  bebevea 
that  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sove- 
reign State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  their  application 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

'^  The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it 
is  believed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  present 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Preparatory  to  the  admission  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will 
have  instituted  for  themselves  a  republican 
form  of  government,  '  laying  its  foundations 
in  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 


in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.* 

"  Bj  awaiting  their  action,  all  oaosee  of 
nneasmess  may  be  avoided,  and  confidenoe 
and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  ck 
mdntaining  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  so 
dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duction of  those  exciting  topics  of  a  section- 
al character  which  have  hitherto  produced 
painfid  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first 
and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
against  furnishing  *any  ground  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geograpluoal  discrimi- 
nations.' '' 

It  would  aeem  that  this  programme 
might  have  secured  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  conunanded 
the  assent  of  the  country.  It  insured^ 
almost  inevitably,  to  the  champions 
of  Eree  Labor  a  practical  triumph 
in  the  organization  and  future  char- 
acter of  the  Tast  territories  recently 
acquired,  while  according  full  scope 
to  tiiat "  Popular  Sovereignty"  where- 
of Gen.  Cass,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  other 
Democratic  chie&,  were  such  resolute 
champions. 

But  Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  with  favor  any  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration ; 
while  the  Slave  Power  was  fuUy  de- 
termined, maugre  any  theory  or  pro- 
fession, to  exact  a  partition  of  the 
newly  acquired  territories,  or  a  con- 
sideration for  surrendering  the  al- 
leged right  to  plant  Slavery  therein. 
There  was  an  Opposition  majority  in 
the  Senate ;  and  the  House,  after  a 
tedious  contest,  wherein  the  especial 
"Free  Soil"  or  Buffalo  Platform 
members  refused  to  support  either 
Mr.  Wmthrop  (Whig),  or  Mr.  Cobb 
(Democrat),  for  the  speakership,  was 
finally  organized  under  the  Plurality 
rule,  whereby,  after  taking  three 
more  ballots,  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  to  elect.  This  rule  was 
adopted,^  by  113  Yeas  to  106  Kays. 


•  December  22, 1849. 
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after  nearly  three  weeks'  fimitleeB 
ballotiBg,  and  under  it  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  was  chosen  Speaker  on 
the  63d  ballot,  receiying  102  votes 
to  99  for  Winthrop,  and  20  scattering 
(mainlj  on  the  Buffalo  platform).  Mr. 
Cobb  •  was  one  of  the  most  determined 
Democratic  advocates  of  Slavery  Ex- 
tension,  and  constituted  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  accordingly. 

Gen.  B.  Biley,  the  Military  Govern- 
or of  California,  had  issued  "  a  Proc- 
lamation calling  a  Convention  of  the 
People  of  California  to  frame  a  State 
Constitution.  Such  Convention  was 
accordingly  held,  and  formed  a  State 
Constitution  whereby  Slavery  was 
expressly  prohibited.  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress  (all  Demo- 
crats) were  in  due  course  elected  un- 
der it;  and  Gen.  Taylor  communi- 
cated "  the  Constitution  to  Congress, 
at  whose  doors  the  members  elect 
from  the  new  State  stood  for  many 
ensuing  months  patiently  awaiting 
their  admission  to  seats.  For,  among 
the  various  propositions  introduced  at 
tiiis  session,  looking  to  the  same  end, 
Mr.  Clay  had  aheady  submitted  "  the 
following  basis  of  a  proposed  Com- 
promise of  all  differences  relating  to 
the  territories  and  to  Slavery : 

^  1.  Betohed,  That  California,  with  suita- 
ble boundaries,  onght,  upon  her  application, 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  without  the  imposition  hj  Congress 
of  any  restriction  in  respect  to  the  exclusion 
or  introduction  of  Blarery  within  those 
boundaries. 

'*2.  BeMhed,  That,  as  Slavery  does  not 
exist  bj  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  an  J  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide 
by  law,  either  for  its  introduction  into,  or 
exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said  tei'ri- 
tory ;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  go7- 
emments  ought  to  be  established  by  Con- 


gress in  all  the  said  territory  not  assigned 
as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
State  of  California,  without  the  adoption  of 
any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery." 

'*  6.  Betohed,  That  it  is  mexpedient  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whilst  the  institution  continues  to  exist  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  IHstrict,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  Slaves  within 
the  District. 

''  6.  But  Boohed,  That  it  is  expedient  to 
prohibit,  within  the  District^  the  Slave- 
Trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States 
or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District, 
either  to  be  sold  therein  as  merchandise,  or 
to  be  transported  to  other  markets  without 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"7.  Bewlved^  That  more  effectual  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
restitution  or  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may  es- 
cape into  any  other  State  or  Territory  in 
the  Union.    And, 

**8.  Bewhed,  That  Congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States,  but 
that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves 
brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  de- 

Emds  exduaveiyupon  their  own  particular 
ws." 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  of 
compromise  was  opened  by  Southern 
Democrats,  all  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment of  its  leading  suggestions,  or  in 
scarcely  qualified  opposition  to  the 
whole  scheme.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote,  of 
Mississippi,  condemned  especially  the 
proposition  ^^  that  it  is  i/nexpedient  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  implying  a  right  in 
Congress  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
which  he  utterly  denied.  He  con- 
demned still  more  emphatically  the 
assertion  that  ^^  Slavery  does  not  now 
exist  by  law  in  the  territories  recent- 
ly acquired  from  Mexico ;"  insisting 
that  the  mere  fact  of  Annexation 
carried  the  Constitution,  with  all  its 
guaranties,  to  all  the  territories  ob- 


*  Since,  a  Confederate  Mijor-GeneraL 

»  June  3,  1849.  "  February  13, 1860. 


i<  January  29,  1860. 

u  8,  4,  relate  to  Texas  and  her  bon&daiy. 
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tained  by  treaty,  and  flecnred  the 
privilege  to  any  "Southern  slave- 
holder to  enter  any  part  of  it,  attend- 
ed by  his  slave  property,  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  therein,  free  from  all  molest- 
ation or  hindrance  whatsoever."  He 
also  condemned  the  resolve  relating 
to  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  contend- 
ing that  "  her  right  to  that  part  of 
New  Mexico,  lying  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  full,  complete,  and  unde- 
niable." But  he  did  not  object  to 
abolishing  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  "provided  it  is  done  in  a 
delicate  and  judicious  manner ;"  and 
he  would  consent  to  the  admission 
of  California,  "  above  the  line  of  86® 
80',"  "  provided  another  new  Slave 
State  can  be  laid  off  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Texas,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  present  equiponderance  between 
the  Slave  and  Free  States  of  the 
Union,  and  provided  further,  all  this 
is  done  by  way  of  compromise,  and 
in  order  to  €(we  the  Union — as  dear 
to  me  as  any  man  living."  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  though  anx- 
ious to  do  his  utmost  for  "  adjusting 
these  unhappy  differences,"  still 
more  pointedly  dissented  from  Mr. 
Clay's  scheme.    He  said : 

*^  Sir,  80  fiftr  as  1  have  read  these  reeola- 
tions,  there  is  bat  one  proposition  to  which 
I  can  give  a  heartj  assent,  and  that  is  the 
resolution  which  proposes  to  organize  terri- 
torial governments  at  once  in  lliese  territo- 
ries, without  a  declaration,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  their  domestic  institutions. 
But  ihffte  is  another  which  I  deeply  regret 
to  see  introduced  into  this  Senate,  by  a 
Senator  ftom  a  Slaveholding  State;  it  is 
that  which  assumes  that  Slavery  does  not 
now  exist  by  law  in  those  countries.  I  un- 
derstand one  of  these  propositions  to  de- 
clare that,  by  law,  Slavery  is  now  abolished 
in  New  Mexico  and  Oalifomia.  That  was 
the  very  proposition  advanced  by  the  non- 
slaveholdmg  States  at  the  last  Session; 
combated  and  disproved,  as  I  thought,  by 


gentlemen  fit>m  the  Slaveholdiiig  States, 
and  which  the  Oompromise  bill'^  was  fram- 
ed to  test  So  far,  I  regarded  the  question 
of  law  as  disposed  of;  and  it  was  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
against  tlie  ^irit  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  of  Kentucky.  If  the  contrary  is 
true,  I  presume  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  declare  that,  if  a  law  is  now  valid  in 
the  territories  abolishing  Slavery,  it  could 
not  be  introduced  there,  even  if  a  law  was 
passed  creating  the  institution,  or  repealing 
the  statutes  already  existing — a  doctrine 
never  assented  to,  so  far  as  I  know,  until 
now,  by  any  Senator  representing  one  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  Sir,  I  hold  the 
very  opposite,  and  with  such  confidence, 
that,  in  the  last  Congress^  I  was  willing, 
and  did  vote  for  a  bill  to  test  this  question 
in  the  Supreme  Oourt,  Yet  ^is  resolution 
assumes  the  other  doctrine  to  be  true,  and 
our  assent  is  challenged  to  it  as  a  proposi- 
tion of  kw," 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
with  equal  energy,  objected  to  so 
much  of  Mr.  Clay's  propositions  as  re- 
late to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  to  the 
Slave-Trade  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  to  the  concession  that  Slavery 
does  not  exist  by  law  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories.    He  added: 

^*  But,  Sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  receive 
this  as  a  measure  of  compromise!  As  a 
measure  in  which  we  of  the  minority  are  to 
receive  something.  A  measure  of  com- 
promise! I  look  upon  it  as  but  a  modest 
mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim  to  which  has 
been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others ;  and, 
that  I  may  be  understood  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  my  position  may  go  fortn  to 
the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  con- 
vey the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  here  assert,  that  never  will  I 
take  less  than  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
the  specific  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold 
Slaves  in  the  territory  below  that  line ;  and 
that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  msj  he 
taken  there  from  any  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  option  of  the  owners.  I  can  never 
consent  to  give  additional  power  to  a  ma- 
jority to  commit  further  aggressions  upon 
the  minority  in  this  Union;  and  I  will 
never  consent  to  any  proposition  which  will 
have  such  a  tendency,  without  a  full  gnar^ 


i^That  of  Mr.  Clayton— 4aid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens^  of  GeoigUL 
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anteeorconnteraotiDg  measnre  is  conneoted 
with  It" 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis, 
Bpoke  aa  foUows : 

"I  am  eztremelj  sorrj  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  saj  that  he  reqairea, 
f  rst,  the  extension  of  the  Missonri  Oom- 

Eromise  line  to  the  Pacific ;  and,  also,  ^t 
e  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  hnt  requires,  if 
I  understand  him  correctly,  a  positive  pro- 
vi^on  for  the  admission  of  Slavery  south  of 
that  line.  And  now.  Sir,  coming  from  a 
Slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself  I 
owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  suhject,  to 
state  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce 
me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Slavery  where  it  had  not  be- 
fore existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that 
fine.  Ooming,  as  I  do,  from  a  Slave  State, 
it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate,  and  well-matured 
determination  that  no  power — ^no  earthly 
power — shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the 
positive  introduction  of  Slavery,  either 
sonth  or  north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you 
reproach,  and  Justly,  too,  our  British  ances- 
tors, for  the  introduction  of  this  institution 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  I  am,  for 
cme,  unwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Oalifomia  and  New 
Mexico  shall  reproach  tu  for  doing  just 
what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
t^  us.  If  tibe  citizens  of  those  territories 
choose  to  establish  Slavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisions  in  their 
Constitutions ;  but  tiien  it  will  be  their  own 
work,  and  not  ours;  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for 
forming  Oonstitutions  allowing  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  to  exist  among  them.  These 
are  my  views,  Sir ;  and  I  choose  to  express 
them ;  and  I  care  not  how  extensively  and 
oniversally  they  are  known.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Slavery  exists  in 
these  territories ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
opinion  is  sincesely  and  honestly  entertained 
by  him ;  and  I  would  say,  -with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  honesty,  that  /  believe  that 
Slavery  nowhere  exists  within  any  portion 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico. 
He  holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion  to 
mine,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  and 
we  will  not  quarrel  about  that  difference  of 
opinion.^' 

Messrs.  William  E.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, Downs,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Bntler,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  swelled 
the  chorus  of  dennnciation.    They 


could  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Clay's 
proposition  that  looked  like  compro- 
mise; nothing  but  concession  and 
surrender  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  territories.  In  their 
view,  it  was  only  a  skillfdl  and 
plausible  device  for  reconciling  the 
South  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  rights, 
and  to  a  concession  of  all  the  new 
territories  to  Free  Labor.  They 
were,  therefore,  utterly  averse  to  it. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  eli- 
cited by  these  resolves  was  that  of 
Mr.  Webster,"  wherein  he  took 
ground  against  the  Abolitionists; 
against  the  assumed  Eight  of  Instruc- 
tion ;  against  iurther  legislation  pro- 
hibitory of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ; 
against  Secession  or  Disunion ; 
against  whatever  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  irritation  or  alienation 
between  the  North  and  the  South; 
and  in  favor  of  liberal  grants  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  the  colonization 
by  Slave  States  of  their  free  colored 
population.  His  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing any  prohibitive  legislation  with 
regard  to  Slavery  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories were  set  forth  as  foUows : 

"  Now,  as  to  Oalifomia  and  New  Mexico, 
I  hold  Slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those 
territories  hj  a  law  even  superior  to  that 
which  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas.  I 
mean  the  law  of  nature,  of  physioal  geograp 
phy,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  eitfth. 
That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength 
beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment,  tioat 
Slavery  cannot  exist  in  Oalifomia  or  New 
Mexico.  Understand  me,  Sir;  I  mean 
Slavery  as  we  regard  it;  the  Slavery  of  the 
colored  race  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  point,  but 
leave  it  to  the  leamed  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  to  discuss  it;  but  I  suppese 
there  is  no  Slavery  of  that  description  in 
OaJifomia  now.  I  understand  that  peonutn^ 
a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there,  or 
ratiher  a  sort  of  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  and 
his  ofbpnng  for  debt— an  arrangement  of  a 
peculiar  nature  known  to  the  law  of  Mexico. 


u]Caz6h7,  1860. 
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Bat  what  I  mean  to  b^  is,  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible tliat  African  blaveiy,  as  we  see  it 
among  ns,  shonld  find  its  wajr,  or  be  intro- 
dnoed,  into  Oalifomia  and  New  Mexico,  as 
anj  other  natnral  impossibilitj.  Oalifomia 
and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatio  in  their  forma- 
tion and  soenerj.  They  are  composed  of 
7ast  ridges  of  mountains,  of  great  bight, 
with  brcSken  ridges  and  deep  yallejs.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  entirely  barren ; 
their  tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There 
may  be  in  Oalifomia,  now  made  free  by  its 
constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  some 
tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
New  Mexico.  Pray,  what  is  the  evidence 
which  every  gentleman  must  have  obtained 
on  .this  subject,  from  information  sought  by 
himself  or  communicated  by  others?  I 
have  inquired  and  read  all  I  could  find,  in 
order  to  acquire  information  on  this  import- 
ant subject.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico 
that  could,  by  any  possibility,  induce  any 
body  to  go  there  with  slaves  ?  There  are 
some  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers ;  but  the  rivers  them- 
selves dry  up  before  midsummer  is  gone. 
All  that  the  people  can  do  in  that  region  is 
to  raise  some  little  articles,  some  little  wheat 
for  their  tortiWu^  and  that  by  irrigation. 
And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black 
men  cultivating  tobacco,  com,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anything  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mexico 
made  fertile  only  by  irrigation  ? 

*^  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  £not, 
to  use  the  current  expression  of  the  day, 
that  both  Oalifomia  and  New  Mexico  are 
destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  set- 
tled at  all ;  which  I  believe,  in  regard  to 
New  Mexico,  will  be  but  partially  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  free  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  things  ordained  by  the  Power  above 
us.  I  have,  therefore,  to  say,  in  tiiis  respect 
also,  that  this  country  is  fixed  for  freedom, 
to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in  it, 
by  a  less  repealable  law  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  holding  of  slaves  in  Texas ; 
and  I  will  say  fhrther,  that,  if  a  resolution 
or  a  bill  were  now  before  us  to  provide  a 
Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into 
it  whatever.  Such  a  prohibition  would  be 
idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  Territory ;  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  reafiirm  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  r^naot  the  will  of  Gk)d.  I 
would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I 
would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the  votes 
of  superior  power,  exercised  for  no  purpose 
but  to  wound  the  pride,  whether  a  just  and 
rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Southem  States.  I  have  no 
such  object,  no  such  purpose.  They  would 
think  it  a  taunt,  an  indignity ;  they  would 


think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  iWmi  i 
what  they  regard  as  a  proper  equality  of 
privilege.  Whether  they  expect  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think 
it  at  least  a  plain  theoretio  wrong;  that 
something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their 
character  and  their  rights  h^  taken  place. 
I  propose  to  inflict  no  such  wound  upon 
any  body,  unless  something  essentially  im- 
portant to  the  country,  and  efficient  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  is  to  be 
effected.  I  repeat^  therefore,  Sir,  and,  as  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  often 
upon  this  subject,  I  repeat  it  because  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctiy  understood,  that,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  if  a  proposition  were  now 
here  to  establish  a  govemment  for  New 
Mexico,  and  if  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision for  the  prohibition  of  Slavery,  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

*^  Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  govem- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  and  any  body  should 
propose  a  Wilmot  Proviso,  I  dionld  treat  it 
exaotiy  as  Mr.  Polk  treated  that  provision 
for  excluding  Slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Polk  was  known  to  be,  in  opinion,  decidedly 
averse  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  but  he  feLb 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  govemment 
for  die  territory  of  Oregon.  The  Proviso 
was  in  the  bill ;  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  describable,  no  tangible,  no  appre- 
ciable right  of  the  South ;  he  said  he  would 
sign  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a  law  to 
form  a  govemment  in  that  Territory,  and  let 
that  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  connection, 
entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain.  Sir,  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  Annexation  of  Cana- 
da ;  and,  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the 
Northem  Democracy,  or  any  one  of  the  Free 
Soil  party,  who  supposes  it  necessary  to  insert 
a  Wilmot  Proviso  in  a  territorial  govemment 
for  New  Mexico,  that  man  would,  of  course, 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  everlasting  snows  of  Oanada  from  tiie  foot 
of  Slavery  by  the  same  overspreading  wing 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there 
is  a  substantial  good  to  be  done,  wherever 
there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  as- 
sert the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  Slavery. 
I  am  pledged  to  it  from  the  year  1887 ;  I  have 
been  pledged  to  it  again  and  again ;  and  I 
will  perform  those  pledges ;  but  I  will  not 
do  a  thing  unnecessarily  that  wounds  the 
feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  discredit  to 
my  own  understanding.'' 

It  Beems  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Webster'a  strength 
ahonld  have  trayersed  the  whole 
ground  of  oontroyeraj  bo  thoronghlj 
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in  a  speech  inevitablj  calculated  to 
excite  deep  diseatisfaction  among  the 
great  masB  of  his  conBtitaentB,  without 
once  considering  or  even  touching  this 
question :  "What  need  exists  for  any 
compromise  whatever?''  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  his  views  and  gen- 
eral positions  with  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,  why 
not  permit  each  subject  demanding 
l^islation  to  be  presented  in  its  order, 
and  all  questions  respecting  it  to  be 
decided  on  their  intrinsic  merits?  He, 
of  course,  contended  throughout  that 
his  position  was  unchanged,  that  his 
views  were  substantially  those  he  had 
always  held;  yet  the  eagerness  and 
satisfaction  wherewith  his  speech 
was  received  and  reprinted  at 
Richmond,  Charleston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  throughout  the  South, 
should,  it  seems,  have  convinced 
him,  if  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasure of  his  constituents  did  not, 
that  either  he  had  undergone  a  great 
transformation,  or  nearly  every  one 
dse  had.  His  speech,  though  it  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  referring  di- 
rectly to  the  compromise  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr.  Douglas  having  reported"  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union,  as  also  one  to  estab- 
lish territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  Col.  Benton  mov- 
ed "  that  the  previoos  orders  be  post- 
poned, and  the  California  bill  taken 
up.  Mr.  day  proposed  the  laying  of 
this  motion  on  the  table,  which  was 
carried  by  27  Teas  to  24  Nays.  The 
Senate  now  proceeded,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  to  constitute 
a  Select  Committee  of  thirteen,  to 


consider  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Clay's  proposition,  and  also  by  re- 
solves submitted  a  month  later  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  19th 
this  Committee  was  elected  by  ballot 
and  composed  as  follows : 

Mr.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Chavrman. 

Messrs.  Dickinson,  of  N.  T.,  Oooper,  of  Pa., 

Phelps,  of  Vt,  Downs,  of  La., 

Bell,  of  Tenn.,  King,  of  Ala., 

Cass,  of  Mich.,  Mangtun,  of  N.  0., 

Webster,  of  Mass.,  Mason,  of  Va., 

Berrien,  of  Ga^  Bright,  of  Ind. 

Mr.  Clay  reported  *'  jfrom  said  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation,  substan- 
tially, of  his  original  proposition  of 
compromise,  save  that  he  now  pro- 
vided for  organizing  Utah  as  a  dis- 
tinct Territory.  His  report  recom- 
mended the  following  bases  of  a 
general  Compromise : 

^'1.  The  admission  of  any  new  State  or 
States  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be  postponed 
until  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves 
to  be  received  into  the  Union,  when  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  futhfiilly 
to  execute  the  compact  with  Texas,  by  ad- 
mitting such  new  State  or  States. 

^*2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  Califor- 
nia into  the  Union,  with  the  boundaries 
which  she  has  proposed. 

"8.  The  establishment  of  Tefritorial  Qov- 
emmentfi,  without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the 
territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  not 
contained  in  the  boundaries  of  California. 

**4.  The  combination  of  Uiese  two  last 
measures  in  the  same  bill. 

"  5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  the  exclu- 
sion from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico, 
with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equiv- 
alent ;  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California, 
and  establishing  Territorial  Governments  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"  6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to 
secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  who  escape  into  another  State ; 
and 

^*7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  Slavery, 
but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the 
Slave-Trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 


»  March  26, 1860. 


"  April  6th. 


"May  8th. 
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And  still  the  debate  went  on, 
hardly  interrupted  bj  the  death 
(July  10th)  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the 
accession  of  Vice-President  Fillmore 
to  the  Presidency.  Repeated  efforts 
to  cut  off  from  Califomia  all  her 
territory  south  of  36^  SO' ;  to  send 
back  her  constitution  to  a  new  con- 
vention of  her  people,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  by  Southern  ultras,  but  defeat- 
ed; and  finally**  the  bill  to  admit 
California  passed  the  Senate  by  M 
Yeas  to  18  Nays — all  Southern — 
and  the  bill  organizing  the  Territo- 
ries of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  as 
proposed,  likewise  passed  two  days 
thereafter :  Yeas  27 ;  Nays  10.  The 
other  measures  embraced  in  the  pro- 
position of  compromise  were  in  like 
manner  successively  carried  with  lit- 
tle serious  opposition. 

When  these  measures  reached  the 
House,  they  encountered  a  spirited 
opposition;  but  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
added  as  an  amendment  or  "  rider" 
to  the  bill  defining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  paying  her 
ten  millions  for  assenting  to  such  de- 
markation.  This  was  moved  by  Mr. 
linn  Boyd  (Democrat),  of  Kentucky, 
and  prevailed  by  Yeas  107,  Nays 
99.  The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
was  first  defeated — ^Yeas  99;  Nays 
107;  but  Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas, 
who  had  voted  in  the  negative,  now 
moved  a  reconsideration,  which 
was  carried — ^Yeas  123;  Nays  84; 
whereupon  the  Previous  Question 
was  seconded — Yeas  116 ;  Nays 
97;  and  the  bill  passed^  as  amended 
—Yeas  108  ;  Nays  97.  The  Califor- 
nia  bill  was  next*^  taken   up  and 


passed — Yeas  150;  Nays  56-— (all 
Southern);  and  then  the  Utah  bill 
was  in  like  manner  passed — Yeas  97 ; 
Nays  85 — (mainly  Northern  Free 
Soil).  The  bills  providing  more 
effectually  for  the  recovery  of  fiigi- 
tive  Slaves,  and  abolishing  the  Slave- 
trade  in  the  District,  were  likewise 
passed  by  decided  majorities;  and 
the  Senate"  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  whereby  two  of  its  mea- 
sures had  been  welded  together — 
Yeas  81 ;  Nays  10  (Northern  Free 
Soil).  So  all  the  measures  originally 
included  in  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
of  compromise'  became  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  propelling  force,  whereby 
these  acts  were  pushed  through  Con- 
gress, in  defiance  of  the  original  con- 
victions of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
or  at  least  the  lubricating  oil  wljere- 
with  the  ways  were  rendered  passa- 
ble, was  contained  in  that  article 
of  the  bill  proposing  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her 
Northern  boundary,  which  reads : 

'^Fourth,  The  United  States,  in  consider- 
ation of  said  establishment  of  bonndaries, 
cession  of  claims  to  territorjr,  and  relin- 
quishment of  claims,  will  pay  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  snm  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
in  a  stock  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years ; 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States." 

By  this  article,  the  public  debt  of 
Texas,  previously  worth  in  market 
but  some  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  its  face,  was  suddenly  raised  near- 
ly or  quite  to  par,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  its  holders — ^many  of  them 
members  of  Congress,  or  tiieir  very 
intimate  friends.     Corruption,  thinly 


»  August  ISth.         *•  September  4th. 


n  September  7th.        «  September  9th. 
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diflgnised,  haunted  the  purlieuB  and 
stalked  througli  the  halls  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  numbers,  hitherto  in  needy 
circTunstanceB,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves rich.  The  great  majority,  of 
course,  were  impervious  to  such  in- 
fluences; but  the  controlling  and 
controllable  minority  were  not.  This 
^as  probably  the  iirst  instance  in 
which  measures  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  country  were  carried  or  de- 
feated in  Congress  under  the  direct 
flpur  of  pecuniary  interest. 


Political  compromises,  though 
they  have  been  rendered  unsavory 
by  abuse,  are  a  necessary  incident  of 
mixed  or  balanced  governments — 
that  is,  of  all  but  simple,  unchecked 
despotisms.  Wherever  liberty  exists, 
there  diversities  of  judgment  will  be 
developed ;  and,  unless  one  will  domi- 
nates over  all  others,  a  practical 
mean  between  widely  differing  con- 
victions must  sometimes  be  sought, 
li^  for  example,  a  legislature  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bodies  or  houses, 
and  they  differ,  as  they  occasionally 
will,  with  regard  to. the  propriety  or 
the  amount  of  an  appropriation  re- 
quired for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
neither  is  disposed  to  give  way,  a 
partial  concession  on  either  hand  is 
often  the  most  feasible  mode  of  prac- 
tical adjustment.  TVliere  the  object 
contemplated  is  novel,  or  non-essen- 
tial to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
public  service — such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  railroad,  canal,  or  other 
public  work — the  repugnance  of 
either  house  should  suffice  entirely 
to  defeat,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it ; 
for  neither  branch  has  a  right  to  ex- 
act from  the  other  conformity  with 
its  views  on  a  disputed  point  as  the 
price  of  its  own  concurrence  in  mea- 
14 


sures  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Government.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  the  Senate  of  February- 
March,  1849,  to  dictate  to  the  House, 
"  You  shall  consent  to  such  an  03> 
ganization  of  the  territories  as  we 
prescribe,  or  we  will  defeat  the  Civil 
Appropriation  bill,  and  thus  derange, 
if  not  arrest,  the  most  vital  machin- 
ery of  the  Government,"  was  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Yet  this  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  differences 
of  opinion  are  at  times  developed  on 
questions  of  decided  moment,  where 
the  rights  of  each  party  are  equal, 
and  where  an  ultimate  concurrence 
in  one  common  line  of  action  is  es- 
sentiaL  Without  some  deference  to 
adverse  convictions,  no  confederation 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  was  attain- 
able— ^no  Union  of  the  States  could 
have  been  effected.  And  where  the 
Executive  is,  by  according  him  the 
veto,  clothed  with  a  limited  power 
over  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  deference  to  his 
views,  his  convictions,  should  be 
evinced  by  those  who  fashion  and 
mature  those  laws.  Under  this  as- 
pect, compromise  in  government  is 
sometimes  indispensable  and  lauda- 
ble. 

But  what  is  known  in  State  legis- 
lation as  log^clUng  is  quite  another 
matter.  A.  has  a  bill,  which  he  is 
intent  on  passing,  but  which  has  no 
intrinsic  worth  that  commends  it  to 
his  fellow-members.  *  But  B.,  C,  D., 
and  the  residue  of  the  alphabet,  have 
each  his  "  little  bill ;"  not,  perhaps, 
specially  obnoxious  or  objectionable, 
but  such  as  could  not  be  passed  on 
its  naked  merits.  All  alike  must 
fail,  unless  carried  by  that  redprod- 
iyof  support  suggested  by  their  com- 
mon need  and  peril.  An  understand- 
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ing  is  effected  between  their  several 
backeiB,  00  that  A.  votes  for  the  bills 
of  B.,  O.y  D.,  etc.,  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  secnring  the  passage  of  his 
own  darling ;  and  thus  a  whole  litter 
of  bills  become  laws,  whereof  no  sin- 
gle one  was  demanded  by  the  public 
interest,  or  could  have  passed  without 
the  aid  of  others  as  unworthy  as  it- 
self. Such  is  substantially  the  pro- 
cess whereby  our  statute-books  are 
loaded  with  acts  which  subserve  no 
end  but  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  few, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  or  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

It  was  entirely  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  at  once  for  the 
temporary  government  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories newly  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico ;  and  there  was  no  radical  objec- 
tion to  doing  this  in  one  bill,  if  tiiat 
should  seem  advisable.  As  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  boundary  be- 
tween !N'ew  Mexico  and  Texas  was 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and 
security  of  the  Territory,  that  object 
might  faixiy  be  contemplated  in  the 
act  providii^   a   civil   government 


therefor.  But  why  Texas  should  be 
paid  Ten  Millions  of  dollars  for  relin- 
quishing her  pretensions  to  territory 
never  possessed  by,  nor  belonging  to, 
her — territory  which  had  been  first 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  forces 
and  then  bought  of  her  by  the  mon- 
ey of  the  Union  —  is  not  obvious ; 
and  why  this  payment,  if  made  at  all, 
should  be  a  make- wei^t  in  a  bargain 
covering  a  variety  of  arrangements 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  connec- 
tion, is  still  leas  explicable.  And 
when,  on  the  bsu;k  of  this,  was  piled 
an  act  to  provide  new  facilities  for 
slave-catching  in  the  Free  States,  os- 
tensibly balanced  by  another  which 
required  the  slave-traders  of  Wash- 
ington to  remove  their  jails  and  auc- 
tion-rooms across  the  Potomac  to  that 
duU  old  dwarf  of  a  city  which  had  re- 
cently been  retroceded  to  Virginia,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment, the  net  product  was  a  corrupt 
monstrosity  in  legislation  and  morals 
which  even  the  great  name  of  Henry 
Olay  should  not  shield  from  lasting 
opprobrium. 


XVI. 


THE   ERA  OF  SLAVE-HUNTING. 


But,  whatever  theoretic  or  practi- 
cal objections  may  be  justly  made  to 
the  C!ompromise  of  1850,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  and  rati- 
fied by  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  whether  in  the  North  or  in 
the  Soutii.  They  were  intent  on  busi- 
ness—  then  remarkably  prosperous 
-*-on  planting,  building,  trading,  and 
getting  gain — ^and  they  haQed  with 


general  joy  the  announcement  that 
all  the  differences  between  the  diverse 
^  sections'  had  been  adjusted  and  set- 
tled. The  terms  of  settlement  were, 
to  that  majority,  of  quite  subordinate 
consequence;  they  wanted  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  nowise  iaclined 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  and  bum 
each  other's  houses  in  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning (as  they  regarded  it)  only  the 
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^Ua^cs  of  negroes.  The  Compromifie 
had  taken  no  money  from  their  pock- 
ets; it  had  imposed  npon  them  no 
pecnniary  bnrdens ;  it  had  exposed 
them  to  no  personal  and  palpable 
dangers:  it  had  rather  repelled  the 
gannt  specter  of  Civil  War  and  Dis- 
union (habitually  conjured  up  when 
Blavery  had  a  point  to  carry),  and 
increased  the  facilities  for  making 
money,  while  opening  a  boxmdless 
vista  of  National  greatness,  security, 
and  internal  harmony.  Especially 
by  the  trading  class,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  dwellers  in  seaboard 
cities,  was  this  view  cherished  with 
intense,  intolera)it  vehemence. 

The  Compromise  had  been  violent- 
ly opposed  alike  from  the  South 
and  from  the  North — of  course,  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  "Fire-Eat- 
ers,"  or  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
regarded  it  as  surrendering  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  in  dispute — 
the  newly  acquired  territories  —  to 
the  North,  while  amusing  the  South 
with  a  mere  shadow  of  triumph  in 
the  waiver  of  any  positive,  peremp- 
tory exclusion  of  Slavery  therefrom. 
They  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it,  but 
to  rouse  their  section  at  first  to  the- 
oretical, ultimately  to  forcible,  resist- 
ance. To  this  end,  a  direct  issue  was 
made  against  the  Compromise  in  Mis- 
siseippi — ^next  to  South  Carolina,  the 
most  intensely  Pro-Slavery  State  in 
the  Union — ^by  nominating  a  "  State 
Eights"  ticket,  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  for  Governor — Mr.  Davis  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Compromise  in  the 
Senate  with  determined  pertinacity. 
His  advei'Saries  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  nominated  a  ^^  Union" 
ticket  in  opposition,  headed  by  Hen- 


ry S.  Foote  for  Governor— Mr.  Foote, 
as  Mr.  Davis's  colleague,  though  he 
demurred  to  Mr.  Clay's  programme, 
at  the  outset,  having  supported  the 
Compromise  to  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  election  occurred  early  in 
November,  1851;  when  the  "Union" 
party  won  a  complete  triumph — ^the 
vote  being  the  largest  ever  yet  polled, 
and  Mr.  Foote  elected  by  over  1,000' 
majority.  The  rest  of  the  "  Union" 
State  ticket,  with  a  strongly  "  Union" 
Legislature,  succeeded  by  still  larger 
majorities.  Alabama,  likewise,  chose 
a  "  Union"  L^slature,  and  a  "  Uni- 
on" majority  of  Congressmen.  Loui- 
siana, this  year,  elected  a  "  Whig" 
Auditor  and  Legislature — meaning 
much  the  same  thing.  And  even 
South  Carolina — ^having  been  sum- 
moned by  her  chieftains  ^r.  Cal- 
houn being  now  dead)  to  elect  a 
Convention,  whereby  her  course  in 
the  exigency  should  be  determined — 
gave  a  "Cooperation"  majority  of 
over  7,000  on  the  popular*  vote, 
electing  114  "  Cooperationists"  to  54 
unqualified  "  Secessionists."  Lijoth- 
er  words,  she  voted  not  to  attempt 
Secession  without  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  her  Southern  sisters — 
this  being  the  shape  wherein  she  could, 
with  least  sacrifice  of  pride  or  consis- 
tency, indicate  her  disposition  not  to 
rush  madly  upon  the  perils  of  Dis- 
union and  Civil  War.  Thus  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Compromise  in  the  Slave 
States  was  complete ;  for  it  was  felt 
to  be  preposterous  to  make  the  issue 
in  any  other  States  if  it  could  not  be 
upheld  in  these. 

In  the  North,  likewise,  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  Compromise  was  gen- 
eral and  decisive ;   though  here,  too, 


I  Foote,  28,738;  DsTifl,  87,729. 

*  For   OoOpeimtioii,  25,098;    for  Seceation, 


17,796.    These  totals  are  obtained  by  adding  up 
the  Totee  for  delegates  in  the  sereral  "pariahefl." 
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8ome  of  its  cardinal  provifiions  pro- 
voked strennoufl  oppositioiL  The 
new  Pngitive  Slave  Law  proved 
eBpedallj  obnoxionB,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  a  lai^  and 
earnest  minority.  It  had  been  ori- 
ginally drafted  by  Senator  Mason, 
of  Virginia — a  man  conspicnondy 
charged  with  that  pro-Slavery  venom 
which  has  since  made  him  a  leading 
Bebel — and  who  had  already  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  efforts  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  the  most  utter  and  abject  devotion, 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  the  most 
extreme  Pro-Slavery  aspirations  and 
policy  of  the  South.  He  opposed,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Clay's  programme  of 
compromise,  as  entirely  too  favorable 
to  the  North ;  he  had  been  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Southern  ultras 
in  defeating  that  programme  in  its 
primitive  shape;  and  he  had  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admission  of  Oali- 
fomia  as  a  Free  State,  unless  and 
until  paid  for  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  North.  Yet  his  draft  of 
a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  adopted 
by  the  great  Oompromise  Committee, 
and  ultimately  rushed  through  the 
two  Houses  with  little  consideration 
and  less  scrutiny.  When  it  was 
reached  in  its  order  in  the  lower, 
Judge  James  Thompson'  obtained 
the  floor  * — doubtless  by  prearrange- 
ment  with  Speaker  Cobb— and  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  measure  as  just  and 
necessary,  closing  his  remarks  by  a 
demand  of  the  Previous  Question. 
This  was  sustained  by  a  majority; 
and  the  bill — ^with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,  and  without  afford- 
ing any  opportunity  for  amendment — 


was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by 
109  Yeas  to  76  Nays — every  membar 
from  a  Slave  State  who  voted  at  all, 
voting  Yea,  with  28  Democrats  and 
3*  migs  from  Free  States.  Prom 
the  Free  States  88,  from  the  Slave 
States  15  members  were  absent,  or 
withheld  their  votes;  and,  as  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  stood  37  for  to  12 
against  it,  with  21  absent,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  passed  either  House 
by  the  votes  of  a  decided  minority 
of  the  members  thereof.  Still,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that,  had  every 
member  been  present  and  voted,  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

This  measure,  so  inconsiderately 
adopted,  was  specially  objectionable 
to  tiie  humaner  instincts  of  the  Free 
States  in  these  particulars  : 

1.  It  directed  and  provided  for  the 
surrender  to  the  claimant  of  each 
alleged  fugitive  from  Slavery  with- 
out allowing  such  alleged  fugitive  a 
trial  by  jury;  though  the  Federal 
Constitution*  expressly  provides  that 

"In  6ait8  at  oommon  law,  where  the 
yalne  in  ooDtroveray  shall  exoeed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  tried  hj  jury  shall  be 
preserved:" 

So  that,  while  any  person,  of  whom 
damages  are  claimed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  dollars,  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  of  the  issue  by  jury,  he  whose 
liberty,  or  whose  w^e  and  children, 
are  in  jeopardy,  is  especially  denied 
that  right  by  this  act.  He  may  be 
entirely  and  unimpeachably  white — 
for  this  act  knows  nothing  of  color; 
he  may  be  the  Q-ovemor  of  a  State, 
the  Bishop  of  a  great  Church ;  he 
may  be  General-in-Chief  of  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Union,  engaged  in  a  mo- 
mentous war;  but,  if  any  one  chooses 


*  Demoorat,  of  Erie,  Pa.       «  September,  12th. 
•Samuel  A.  Eliot»  Massachusetta,  John  L. 


Taylor,    Ohio,    Edward    W.  XoOaugfaey,    In- 
diana.  *  Amendmenta— Aitlde  VIL 
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to  swear  that  he  is  a  elave  who  has 
escaped  from  his  owner's  service, 
he  cannot  require  a  trial  by  jury 
of  the  issue  so  raised,  although 
the  judge  or  commissioner  before 
whom  the  claimant  sees  fit  to  bring 
him  may  be  in  league  with  that 
claimant  to  get  him  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  into  the  power 
of  his  deadly  enemies.  And  it  is 
specially  provided  by  this  act^  that 

^*In  no  trial  or  hearing  under  thia  act 
shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fdgitiye 
be  admitted  in  evidence/' 

2.  It  did  not  even  allow  him  a 
hearing  before  a  judge ;  but  author- 
ized the  captor  to  take  him  at  once 
before  any  commissioner  appointed 
to  take  depositions,  etc.,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  who  was 
clothed  by  this  act  with  plenary 
power  in  the  premises;  on  whose 
rendition  and  certificate  he  might 
be  hurried  off  at  once  into  Slavery, 
without  stay  or  appeal. 

8.  Said  commissioner  was  to  re- 
ceive $10  for  his  services  in  case  he 
directed  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  but  only  $5  in  case  he,  for 
any  cause,  decided  against  the  claim- 
ant. The  act  thus,  in  effect,  offered 
him  a  bribe  to  decide  against  the 
person  charged  with  owing  "service 
or  labor,"  • 

4.  The  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  alleged  fugitives 
were,  in  every  instance,  authorized 
and  empowered  by  the  act  to  "  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  by- 
standers, or  poMe  comitatiM  of  the 
proper  county,''  to  aid  them  in  their 
work;   "and   all  good  citizens  are 


hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  this  law." 

Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  in  a  letter* 
to  a  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
opponents  of  this  law,  while  admit- 
ting the  right  to  reclaim  and  the 
duty  of  surrendering  fugitives  from 
Slavery,  condemned  the  enactment 
in  all  its  more  important  features: 
first,  as  an  assumption  by  Congress 
of  a  duty  properly  devolving  on  the 
States,  *°  and  to  be  rightfully  executed 
by  State  laws,  tribunals,  and  function- 
aries. The  demurrer  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  "  adversely 
to  this  position  was  met  by  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  as  follows : 

^^  Bj  this  decision,  jndgea  in  determining 
the  question  of  authoritj  would  probahly 
be  concluded.  But,  in  a  popular  disonasion 
of  the  propriety  of  a  law,  with  a  view  to  its 
repeal  or  modification,  1  suppose  we  are  at 
liberty  to  believe  in  opposition  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Even  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  deny  its  au- 
thority to  bind  them.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  constitutional,  and  Matthew  Lyon  was 
imprisoned  under  it.  The  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  par- 
doned Mr.  Lyon.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  Congress  could  constitutionally 
charter  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  doing  so 
were  to  be  judged  by  Congress.  The 
President,  Gen.  Jackson,  decided  that  such 
an  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  vetoed  it. 
With  these  examples  before  me,  1  feel  au- 
thorized to  express  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is 
unconstitutional,  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,'^ 

With  regard  to  the  denial  by  this 
act  of  all  semblance  of  a  jury  trial  to 
persons  claimed  under  it  as  fugitive 
slaves,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  equally 


'Sec.  6. 

'  The  reason,  or,  at  least,  the  excuse,  offered 
Ibr  this,  imported  that  the  labor  of  making  out 
tile  neoesaary  papers  was  greater  in  case  of  a 
mdition  than  m  the  ahemative. 


*  Dated  New  York,  April  4,  1861. 

i<*  This  view  was  also  taken  bj  many  South- 
rons of  the  "  State  Rights'*  school,  especially  bj 
several  eminent  Soath  Carolinians. 

"  In  the  case  of  Prigg  against  Pennsylvania. 
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decided  and  forcible,  as  is  evinced  by 
these  fbrther  extracts  from  his  letter : 

"  Bat,  to  those  who  regard  the  deoision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  conclnsiye,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  other  objections  to  the 
act.  Conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject,  I  think  the  act 
in  question  is  unconstitutional,  because  it 
does  not  give  the  person  seized  a  trial  bj 
jurjr  at  the  place  where  he  is  so  seized,  and 
before  he  is  put  in  the  custody  of  the  claim- 
ant, with  a  warrant  to  transport  him,  *  *  * 

^^In  mj  judgment,  the  claim  of  service 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  if  it  requires  a 
law  to  enforce  it,  and  if  Congress  can  pass 
such  a  law,  can  only  be  provided  for  by  an 
act  which  secures  the  trial  of  a  question  in 
a  regular  suit  before  a  jury.  The  seventh 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that,  *•  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved,'  etc.  This  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  *no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty, without  due  process  of  law,*  grew  out 
of  the  opposition  manifested  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  because  it  did  not,  in 
terms,  provide  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  It  is  needless  to  remind  an  American 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  this  institution 
has  been  watched.  It  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Parsons  m. 
Bedford,  8  Peters,  446.  Justice  Story  also 
explains  what  is  meant  by  ^  a  suit  at  com- 
mon law,'  in  the  section  quoted.  It  covers 
M  suits  except  thode  of  equity,  admiralty, 
or  maritime  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  (chapter  20,  sections  9, 12,  and 
18),  carries  this  construction  into  practical 
operation.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
Cfongresa  can  take  a  aue  which  entitles  a 
party  to  a  jury,  and  deprive  him  of  a  jury 
by  converting  it  into  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, or  that  they  can,  in  the  same  way,  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  If  they  could  do  this, 
the  trial  by  jury  and  the  due  process  of  law 
secured  by  the  Constitution  become  a  mock- 
ery. Treiftting  this  as  a  mere  question  of 
property  excc^ing  twenty  dollars  in  value, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  case  where 
a  jury  trial  is  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

*'*'  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  seized  can 
try  tiie  question  of  his  right  to  freedom  by 
a  jury  at  the  place  whence  he  fled.  This  is 
a  consolation,  to  be  sure,  to  a  man  whose 
freedom  has  been  destroyed  by  seizure  and 
transportation  from  his  home;  and,  if  he 
could  get  his  witnesses  to  the  place  where 
the  claimant  concludes  to  take  him,  he 
could  have  a  trial.  But  the  act  in  question 
provides  no  jury  trial  anywhere;  there  is  no 


obliffation  on  the  claimant  to  take  the  per- 
son he  seizes  to  any  particular  place ;  and  if 
I  have  a  right  to  try  the  question  of  title  to 
property  I  hold  at  the  place  where  the  prop- 
erty is,  and  where  the  demand  is  made, 
how  can  it  be  argued  that  I  have  no  sucli 
right  when  the  demand  made  is  for  mj 
thews  and  sinews? 

^^It  is  urged  that  juries  would  not  render 
verdicts  in  favor  of  claimants,  where  the 
right  was  established.  This  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  observation  of  jury  trials. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  prejudice  jurors 
may  feel  against  the  law,  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  them  to  fail  in  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  Court  upon  a  point  of  law. 

"  It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  expense  of 
recovering  a  fiigitive  by  this  mode  would 
amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  right.  If 
such  an  evil  exists,  it  is  incident  to  this  un- 
fortunate relation.  It  certainly  furnishes 
no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  be 
violated,  and  a  safeguard  broken  down  in 
reference  to  the  liberty  of  a  human  being, 
which  is  secured  to  him  in  defending  a 
horse  or  a  bale  of  cotton." 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  harsh  and  cruel  is  certain ;  but 
that  any  act  providing  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitives  from  Slavery  could 
have  been  at  once  humane  and  effi- 
cient, is  not  obvious.  And,  as  the 
capture  and  rendition  of  alleged 
slaves  under  this  act  claimed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  during  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  passage,  while  the  residue 
of  the  Compromise  measures  evoked 
no  special  excitement,  and  had  none 
other  than  a  noiseless,  passive  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  remarkable  that  greater 
success  in  slave-huntiug,  with  greater 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
States  in  ministering  to  such  success, 
seemed  to  the  general  Korthem 
mind  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
"  being's  end  and  aim,"  of  the  Com- 
promises of  1850.  And,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Administration,  whereof  Mr. 
Fillmore  remained  the  official  head, 
and  Mr.  "Webster  became  the  ani- 
mating soul,  gave  prominence  and 
emphasis  to  the  exertions  of  its  sub- 
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ordinates  in  aid  of  Blave-oatchiBg, 
the  alieaation  from  it  of  anti-Slavery 
WhigB  became  more  and  more  decid- 
ed and  formidable. 

Numerous  arrests  of  allied  fii- 
gitives  were  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  with  uniform 
success.  In  New  York  CSty,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  marts  largely  en- 
gaged in  Southern  trade,  no  serious 
resistance  was  offered ;  though  in  one 
case  a  black  man  remanded  to  Mary- 
land as  a  fttgitiye  was  honorably  re- 
jected and  set  at  liberty  by  the 
claimant,  as  not  the  slave  for  whom 
he  had  been  mistaken.  In  Boston, 
serious  popular  repugnance  to  ren- 
dition was  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  in  one  case  a  negro  known^  as 
Shadrach,  who  had  been  arrested  as 
a  fugitive,  was  rescued  and  escaped. 
In  other  cases,  however,  and  con- 
spicuously in  those  of  Thomas  Sims" 
and  Anthony  Bums,"  the  State  and 
City  authorities,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Military,  the  merchants,  and  proba- 
bly a  decided  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, approved  and  aided  the  surren- 
der. There  were  cases,  however, 
wherein  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  hunted 
black&--as  was  evinced  at  Syracuse,** 
N.  Y.J  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry  Loguen, 
an  alleged  fugitive,  from  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  his  protection 
by  alternately  hiding  and  forward- 
ing him  until  he  made  his  escape 
into  Canada.  At  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,"  where  a  considerable 
number  of  negroes  were  compactly 
settied,  Edward  Gorsuch,  a  Mary- 
land slaveholder,  who  attempted, 
with  two  or  three  accomplices,  to 
seize  his  allied  slaves,  four  in  num- 


ber, was  resisted  by  the  alarmed,  in- 
dignant blacks,  and  received  a  ball 
from  a  musket  fired  by  one  of  them 
which  proved  fatal;  and  his  son, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
wounded.  And  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Sherman  M.  Booth  having  been  con- 
victed in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Joshua  Olo* 
ver,  a  fugitive  from  St.  Louis,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  on  a 
habeas  corpus  sued  out  in  his  behalf 
decided  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  un* 
constitutional  and  void,  and  set  him 
at  liberty.  This  decision  was  over- 
ruled, however,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  unani- 
mous decision  affirming  the  validity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  di- 
recting that,  though  a  State  Court 
might  properly  grant  a  habeas  corpus 
in  behalf  of  a  person  imprisoned 
imder  Federal  autiiority,  yet  that  the 
custodian  in  such  case  had  only  to 
make  return  that  he  was  so  held,  and 
that  this  return,  being  proved  truth- 
ful, must  be  accepted  by  the  State 
Court  as  sufficient  and  conclusive — 
the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions 
being  each  sovereign  within  its  pro- 
per sphere,  and  each  entitied  to 
entire  respect  from  the  other,  though 
operative  over  the  same  territory. 
And  this  remains  to  this  day  the  ad- 
judicated law  of  the  land. 

The  activity  and  universality  of 
slave-hunting,  under  the  act  of  1850, 
were  most  remarkable.  That  act 
became  a  law  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
a  negro  named  James  Hamlet  had 
been  seized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  very  summarily  dispatched  to  a 
woman  in  Baltimore,  who  claimed 
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him  as  her  daTe.  Before  the  act  was 
a  month  old,  there  had  been  eeyeral 
arrests  under  it,  at  HarriBbiu^  and 
near  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Detroit,  and  in  other  places. 
Witiiin  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
more  persons,  probably,  were  seized 
aa  fugitive  slaves  than  during  the 
preceding  sixty  years.  Many  of  these 
seizures  were  made  under  circum- 
stances of  great  aggravation.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia,  Euphemia  WiUiams, 
who  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  in 
freedom  all  her  life,  as  she  affirmed, 
and  had  there  become  the  mother  of 
six  living  children,  of  whom  the  old- 
est was  seventeen,  was  arrested  in 
1851  as  the  slave  of  a  Marylander 
named  Pumell,  from  whom  she  was 
charged  with  escaping  twenty-two 
years  before.  Her  six  children  were 
claimed,  of  course,  as  also  the  prop- 
erty of  her  alleged  master.  Upon 
a  Ml  hearing,  Judge  Kane  decided 
that  she  was  not  the  person  claimed 
by  Bumell  as  his  slave  Mahala.  But 
th^re  were  several  instances  in  which 
persons  who  had  lived  in  unchalleng- 
ed freedom  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  were  seized,  surrendered, 
and  carried  away  into  life-long  Sla- 
very. 

The  needless  brutality  with  which 
these  seizures  were  often  made,  tend- 
ed to  intensify  the  popular  repug- 
nance which  they  occasioned.  In 
repeated  instances,  the  first  notice 
the  alleged  fugitive  had  of  his  peril 
was  given  him  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  sometimes  with  a  heavy  club 
or  stick  of  wood ;  and,  being  thus 
knocked  down,  he  was  carried,  bleed- 
ing and  insensible,  before  the  facile 
oonmiissionw,  who  made  short  work 
of  identifying  him,  and  earning  his 
ten  dollars,  by  remanding  In'm  into 


Slavery.  In  Columbia,  Pa.,  March, 
1862,  a  n^ro,  named  William 
Smilh,  was  seized  as  a  fiigitive  by  a 
Baltimore  police  officer,  while  work- 
ing in  a  lumber-yard,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  the  officer  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  him  dead.  In  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  a  deputy  marshal  and  three 
or  four  Virginians  suddenly  came 
upon  a  nearly  white  mulatto  waiter 
at  a  hotel,  and,  fiJling  upon  him 
from  behind  with  a  dub,  partially 
shackled  him.  He  fought  them  off 
with  the  hand-cuff  whidi  they  had 
secured  to  his  right  wrist,  and,  covers 
ed  with  blood,  rushed  fix»n  the 
house  and  plunged  into  the  Susque- 
hanna, exclaiming:  ^^I  will  be 
drowned  rather  than  taken  alive!" 
He  was  pursued  to  the  river-bank, 
and  thence  fired  upon  repeatedly,  at 
a  very  short  distance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  water,  up  to  his  neck,  until  a  ball 
entered  his  head,  instantly  covering 
his  face  with  blood.  T3ie  by-stand- 
ers,  who  had  by  this  time  collected, 
were  disgusted  and  indignant,  and 
the  hunters,  fearing  their  interposi- 
tion, retired  for  consultation.  He 
ther^ipon  came  out  of  the  water, 
apparently  dying,  and  lay  down  on 
the  shore.  One  of  his  pursuers  re- 
marked that  '^  dead  niggers  were  not 
worth  taking  South."  His  clothes 
having  been  torn  off  in  the  scuffle, 
some  one  brought  a  pair  of  pantar 
loons,  and  put  them  on  him,  and  he 
was  helped  to  his  feet  by  a  n^ro 
named  Bex ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
hunters  returned  and  presented  their 
revolvers,  driving  him  again  into  the 
river,  where  he  remained  more  than 
an  hour,  with  only  his  head  above 
the  water.  His  claimants  dared  not 
come  within  his  powerful  grasp,  as 
he  afterward  said,  ^^he  would  have 
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died  contented,  could  he  haye  car- 
ried two  or  three  of  them  down  with 
him."  And  the  hunters  were  deter- 
red or  shamed  bj  the  spectators  from 
further  firing.  Preparations  being 
made  to  arrest  them  as  rioters,  they 
absconded ;  whereupon,  their  victim 
waded  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
and  was  soon  after  found  by  some 
women,  lying  flat  on  his  fitce  in  a 
c(»m-field,  insensible.  He  was  then 
duly  cared  for,  and  his  wounds 
dressed,  which  was  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  him.  His  assailants  were 
afterward  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
on  a  chaise  of  riot,  on  a  warrant 
issued  on  due  complaint  by  a  State 
magistrate ;  but  Justice  Grier,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  arrest- 
ed the  proceedings  as  an  unauthor- 
ized interference  with  Federal  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
In  his  opinion,  discharging  the  pris- 
oners, he  said : 

"  We  are  nnable  to  peroeiye  in  this  trang- 
iction  anything  worthy  of  blame  in  the 
conduct  of  these  officers,  in  their  nnsoccess- 
fill  endeayors  to  fulfill  a  most  dangerons  and 
disgusting  dnty;  except,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  sufficient  courage  and  perseverance  in 
the  attempt  to  execute  the  writ!" 

Of  course,  a  law  affording  such 
facilities  and  temptations  to  kidnap- 
ping was  not  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved by  the  numerous  villains  who 
regarded  n^roes  as  the  natural  and 
lawftd  prey  of  whites  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  Kentucky  Yeo- 
man^ a  Democratic  pro-Slavery 
organ,  once  remarked  that  the  work 
of  arresting  fugitives  had  become  a 
regular  business  along  the  border 
line  between  the  Slave  and  Free 
States,  and  that  some  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it  were  not  at  aU  particular  as 
to  the  previous  slavery  or  freedom  of 
thoee  they  arrested.    How  could  it 


be  expected  that  they  should  be  t  In 
many  instances,  free  colored  girls 
were  hired  for  household  service  at 
some  point  distant  from  that  where 
they  had  previously  resided,  and 
were  known ;  and,  being  thus  unsus- 
pectingly spirited  away  from  all  who 
could  identify  them,  were  hurried 
off  into  Slavery.  Sometimes,  though 
not  often,  negroes  were  tempted  by 
heavy  bribes  to  betray  their  brethren 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave-hunters. 
In  one  instance,  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  western  New  Tork, 
who  was  of  friU  age,  a  member  of  a 
church,  and  had  hitherto  borne  a  re- 
spectable character,  hired  two  colored 
boys  to  work  for  him  in  a  hotel  in 
Ohio,  and  on  his  way  thither  sold 
them  as  frigitive  slaves  to  three  Ken- 
tuckians,  who  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved his  representations.  One  of 
the  intended  victims,  detecting  the 
plot,  escaped  from  the  cars,  knocking 
down  the  Kentuckian  who  under- 
took to  prevent  him.  The  other  was 
sold  for  $750  to  an  honorable  slave- 
holder in  Warsaw,  Ky.,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  outrage,  promptly  and 
cheeriully  returned  him  to  freedom. 
One  girl,  who  was  hired  from  New 
York,  to  live  as  a  servant  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  taken  directly  through 
Newark  to  Washington,  and  there 
offered  to  a  slave-trader  for  $600,  but 
not  accepted ;  when  she,  having  be- 
come alarmed,  appealed  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  for  protection;  whereupon 
the  kidnappers  abandoned  her,  but 
were  ultimately  arrested  at  EUicott's 
Mills,  Md.,  and  returned  to  New- 
Yorfc,  where  the  husband  was  con- 
victed, and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
In  one  instance,  a  n^o^  near  £d- 
wardsville.  Bis.,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  capturing  sev- 
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eral  alleged  fiigitiYeay  finally  met  a 
white  man  on  the  highway,  present- 
ed a  pistol,  and  arrested  him  as  a 
runaway  daTe,  for  whom  a  reward 
of  $200  had  been  oflPered.  The 
white  man  happened,  howerer,  to  be 
acquainted  in  Edwardsville,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  establish  his  right  to 
himself. 

The  business  of  slave-hunting  be- 
came so  profitable  that  the  sheriff  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  received,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  a  letter  from  a  police  offi- 
cer and  constable,  in  Frederick,  Md., 
making  him  this  tempting  proposi- 
tion: 

'*  Vast  numbers  of  Blaves,"  b&js  the  Frede- 
riok  official,  **  escaping  from  tlieir  masters  or 
owners,  succeed  in  reaching  jonr  Provinces, 
and  are,  therefore,  withont  the  pale  of  the 
^  Engitiye  Slave  Law,^  and  can  onljr  he  re- 
stored hj  canning,  together  with  skill. 
Large  rewards  are  offered,  and  will  he  paid, 
for  their  retnrn ;  and,  conld  I  find  an  effi- 
cient person  to  act  with  me,  a  great  deal  of 
money  conld  he  made,  as  I  would  equally 
divide.  »  *  ♦  The  only  apprehension 
we  have  of  approaching  too  far  into  Canada 
is  the  fear  of  heing  arrested ;  and,  had  I  a 

§ood  assistant  in  your  city,  who  would  in- 
uoe  the  negroes  to  the  frontier,  I  would  he 
there  to  pay  the  cash.  On  your  answer,  I  can 
famish  names  and  descriptions  of  negroes.^' 

Some  of  the  judicial  decisions 
evoked  by  this  camiyal  of  man-hunt- 
ing were  jnost  remarkable.  In  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  four  men  and  women, 
with  several  children,  were  seized 
from  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  De- 
troit, bj  one  who  claimed  to  be  their 
owner.  Mr.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  a  law- 
yer, was  employed  to  act  as  their 
counsel  As  no  one  claimed  custody 
of  these  persons,  or  produced  any 
right  or  warrant  justifying  their  de- 
tention, Mr.  Sloane  declared  to  the 
bystanders  that  their  seizure  seemed 
to  be  unjustifiable;  whereupon,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  door.  A  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now 


said :  "  Here  are  the  piqperB ;  I  own 
the  slaves ;  I  will  hold  you  individu- 
ally responsible  for  their  escape." 
They  did  escape,  and  Mr.  Sloane 
was  thereupon  prosecuted  for  their 
value,  and  compelled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Federal  Court  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $3,960  and  costs.  In  Osdifor- 
nia,  then  completely  under  the  dcwcd- 
nation  of  the  Slave  Power,  which 
was  especially  strong  in.  the  selection 
of  judges,  matters  were  carried  with 
a  very  high  hand.  In  several  instan- 
ces, masters  who  had  migrated  or  sent 
their  sons  to  that  region  attended  by 
slaves,  undertook  to  reclaim  them  as 
fugitives  and  return  them  by  force  to 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Missiseippi ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
became  their  accomplices  for  this 
purpose.  The  violation  of  law  to 
this  end  was  so  palpable  and  shame- 
less as  to  excite  general  remark,  if 
not  general  indignation.  In  one 
leading  case,  the  Court  ruled,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  petitioner  beiog  young, 
in  bad  health,  and  probably  unadvis- 
ed of  the  constitutional  provision  of 
that  State  making  all  its  inhabitants 
free,  "is  permitted  to  take  Archy 
back  to  MississippL"  An  old  lawyer 
dryly  remarked,  while  all  around 
were  stigmatizing  this  deddon  as 
atrocious,  that  "  he  thought  it  a  very 
fair  compromise,  since  it  gave  the 
law  to  the  Korth  and  the  negro  to 
the  Soutk" 

On  Sunday,  January  27, 1856,  two 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  four  chil- 
dren, escaped  from  Boone  County, 
Ky.,  drove  sixteen  miles  to  Coving- 
ton, and  crossed  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
ice.  They  were  missed  before  night- 
fall, and  the  master  of  five  of  them 
followed  rapidly  on  horseback.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours'  inquiry,  he  traced 
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them  to  the  house  of  a  n^ro  named 
Kite,  and,  procnring  the  necessary 
warrants,  ^ith  a  marshal  and  assist- 
ants, proceeded  thither  on  Monday. 
He  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
They  refosed.  Whereupon  the  offi- 
cers broke  in  the  door,  and  were 
assailed  with  clubs  and  pistols  by 
the  desperate  fugitives.  Only  one  of 
the  marshal's  deputies  was  struck, 
and  he  not  seriously  injured;  the 
negroes  being  disarmed  before  they 
could  reload. 

On  a  first  survey  of  the  premises 
they  had  captured,  a  horrible  sight 
met  the  officers'  eyes.  In  one  comer 
of  the  room,  a  chUd  nearly  white  lay 
bleeding  to  death,  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  A  scream  from  an 
adjoining  room  drew  their  attention 
thither,  when  a  glance  revealed  a  ne- 
gro woman  holding  a  knife  dripping 
with  gore  over  the  heads  of  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  uttering  cries  of  pain  and  terror. 
Wresting  the  knife  from  her  hand, 
they  discovered  that  the  children 
were  cut  across  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, but,  though  bleeding  freely,  not 
dangerously  wounded.  The  woman 
proclaimed  herself  the  mother  of  the 
dead  child,  as  also  of  these,  whom  she 
desired  also  to  kill  rather  than  see 
them  returned  to  Slavery.  AH  were 
secured  and  taken  to  the  marshal's 
office,  where  they  sat  quiet  and  de- 
jected, answering  all  questions  in 
monosyllables,  or  not  answering  at 
alL  An  excellent  character  was 
given  to  the  adults  by  their  owners. 
The  mother  of  the  dead  child,  Mar- 
garet Oamer,  a  dark  mulatto,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  seemed  simply  stu- 
pefied and  dumb  from  excess  of  agony ; 
but,  on  being  complimented  on  the 
looks  of  her  little  boy  beside  her, 


quickly  replied,  "You  should  have 
seen  my  little  girl  that — ^that — ^that 
died.  That  was  the  bird !"  That  girl 
was  almost  white,  and  of  rare  beauty. 
The  mother  aUeged  cruel  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  master,  and 
said  she  had  resolved  to  kill  all  her 
children  and  then  herself,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  Slavery.  A 
coroner's  jury  having  rendered  a  ver- 
dict, in  the  case  of  the  dead  child, 
that  it  was  killed  by  its  mother, 
Margaret  Oamer,  with  a  knife,  great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  State  au- 
thorities to  hold  her  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  All  the  adult 
slaves  declared  that  they  would  go 
dancing  to  the  gallows  rather  than  be 
sent  back  to  Slavery.  But  Judges 
McLean  and  Leavitt,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  decided  that  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  IT.  S.  Marshal,  and 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
habeas  corpus  of  a  State  Court,  whe- 
ther under  a  civil  or  criminal  process ; 
so  they  were  all  returned  to  Slavery. 
The  owner  of  Margaret  pledged  him- 
self to  hold  her  subject  to  a  requisition 
from  the  Oovemor  of  Ohio  to  answer 
the  charge  of  crime ;  but  he  failed  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  sent  her,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  down  the 
river  for  sale,  where  all  trace  of  her 
was  lost.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  this  single  rendition 
was  about  $22,000,  whereof  at  least 
$20,000  was  shamefriUy  squandered 
or  embezzled,  as  $2,000  would  have 
amply  sufficed. 

The  surrender  of  Anthony  Bums 
probably  excited  more  feeling  than  . 
that  of  any  other  alleged  frigitive,  in 
that  it  attained  unusual  publicity, 
and  took  place  in  New  England  after 
the  North  had  begun  to  feel  the  first 
throbs  of  the  profound  agitation  ex- 
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died  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Mifi- 
Bouri  Compromise  in  the  passage  of 
the  Eansas-Nebraska  bill.  ^* 

In  this  protracted  and  angry  con- 
troversy respecting  the  surrender  of 
Fugitive  Slaves,  the  advocates  of 
such  surrender  umformly  treated  it 
as  a  high  moral  and  political  duty. 
Mr.  Webster,"  in  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  vote  for  Mr.  Mason's 
Fugitive  Slave  bill,  used  this  strong 
language : 

^*I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
sober-minded  men  at  the  North,  of  all 
conscientions  men,  of  all  men  who  are 
not  carried  away  by  some  fanatical  idea, 
or  some  false  impression,  to  their  consti- 
tutional obligations.  I  put  it  to  all  the 
sober    and    sound    minds    at    the    North 


as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  qvestion  of 

oonsoienoe,"  etc,  etc 

And  on  this  theme  he  discoursed 
every  variation,  in  spe^hes,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  personal  intercourse, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
And  every  "conservative"  pulpit 
and  rostrum  resounded  with  feebler 
and  duller  imitations,  in  drift  and 
substance,  of  this  language — ^the  pur- 
port of  all  being  that  whoever  failed 
to  do  "  with  alacrity,""  whatever  he 
could  toward  securing  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters^  was 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach,  not  only 
of  constitutional,  but  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 


1*  On  the  2d  of  June,  1854 — ^the  repudiation 
of  the  Missouri  compact  having  recently  been 
consummated  in  the  passage  and  Presidential 
approval  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — Anthony 
Bums  having  been  adjudged  a  Aigitive  at  Bos- 
ton, President  Pierce  ordered  the  U.  S.  cutter 
Morris  to  take  him  from  that  city  to  life-long 
bondage  in  Virginia.  The  following  spirited 
stanzas  thereupon  appeared  (June  13th)  in  The 
Kmo  York  TVibune  : 

HAIL  TO  THB  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

The  boastful  flag  all  hail  1 
The  tyrant  trembles  now, 

And  at  the  sight  grows  pale ; 
The  Old  World  groans  in  pain, 

And  turns  her  eye  to  see, 
Beyond  the  Western  Main, 

The  emblem  of  the  Free. 

Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

Hope  beams  in  every  ray  I 
And,  sliining  through  the  bars 

Of  gloom,  pcdnts  out  the  way : 
The  Old  World  sees  the  light 

That  shall  her  cells  illume ; 
And,  shrinking  back  to  night, 

Oppression  reads  her  doom. 

Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

They  float  in  every  sea ; 
The  crystal  waves  speed  on 

The  emblem  of  the  Free  I 
B'tneath  the  azure  sky 

Of  soft  Italians  dime, 
Or  where  Auroras  die 

In  solitude  sublime. 

All  hail  the  flaunting  Liel 
The  Stars  grow  pale  and  dim— 


The  Stripes  are  bloody  aoara, 
A  lie  the  flauntiug  hymn! 

It  shields  the  pirate^s  deck, 
It  binds  a  man  in  chains; 

It  yokes  the  captive's  neck. 
And  wipes  the  bloody  staina. 

Tear  down  the  flaunting  Ue  1 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag  I 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  Hate's  polluted  rag  I 
.  Destroy  it,  ye  who  can ! 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  1 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves. 

Awake  the  burning  scorn  1 

The  vengeance  long  and  deep^ 
That,  till  a  better  mom, 

Shall  neither  tire  nor  sleep  I 
Swear  once  again  the  vow, 

0,  freeman  I  dare  to  dol 
God's  will  is  ever  now  1 

May  His  thy  will  renew  1 

Snfurl  the  boasted  Ue  I 

Till  Freedom  lives  again, 
To  reign  once  more  in  truth 

Among  untrammeled  men  1 
Boll  up  die  starry  sb&en — 

Conceal  its  bloody  stains; 
For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stamp  of  rusting  chains. 

Be  bold,  ye  heroes  all  1 

Spurn,  spurn  the  flaunting  lie. 
Till  Peace,  and  Truth,  and  Love 

Sliall  fill  the  bending  sky; 
Then,  floating  in  the  air. 

O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  sea^ 
'T  will  stand  forever  fair. 

The  emblem  of  the  Free  1 

"In  his  Yth  of  March  speech.    "Ibid. 
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In  Ae  Sondi,  where  every  adult 
white  male  was  accustomed  to  join 
instinctiyelj  and  eagerly  in  the  hunt 
for  a  fugitive  slave,  precisely  as 
though  he  were  some  domestic  ani- 
mal that  had  escaped  from  his  own- 
er's indosnre,  and  taken  to  the  high- 
way or  the  woods,  snch  language 
might  have  been  used  with  consisten- 
cy: In  the  North,  it  was  otherwise ; 
and  for  this  reason :  The  essence  of 
obedience  to  law  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  obligation,  not  in  its  letter 
merely,  but  in  its  spirit.  In  other 
wordfi,  he  only  can  render  full,  effect- 
ive obedience  to  a  law  who  recog- 
nizes in  such  obedience  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  intrinsic  obligation — of 
a  Divine  requirement.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, now,  that  Mr.  Webster,  while 
riding  on  one  of  the  highways  near 
Boston,  or  near  Washington,  had  en- 
countered a  black  mother  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  fleeing  on  foot, 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  had  seen 
m  Ihe  distance  three  or  four  white 
men,  mounted  and  armed,  fiercely 
pmsuing.  He  would,  of  course,  have 
comprehended  at  once  that  the  wo- 
man and  child  were  presumptively 
fugitive  slaves,  and  that  the  pursuers 
were  her  master,  or  his  agent,  with 
aflsistanta,  in  quest  of  her.  But  would 
he  have  thereupon  attempted,  "  with 
alacrity,"  to  stop  the  fleeing  woman, 
and  forcibly  detain  her,  imtil  they 
should  overtake  and  seize  her  ?  Nay, 
if  he  had  seen  her,  while  in  a  hollow 
out  of  their  sight,  make  a  dexterous 
plunge  into  a  wood,  so  as  to  throw 
them  completely  off  h^  track,  would 
he  have  ridden  to  tell  them  where 
flhe  had  left  the  road,  and  how  they 


must  vary  their  course  to  catch  her  t 
It  would  be  a  libel  on  his  memory 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  Wy  such 
baseness."  He  might  have  refrained 
from  giving  the  woman  a  hint,  by 
nodding  or  finger-pointing,  as  to  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  leave  the 
road;  he  probably  would  have  re- 
frained from  misleading  her  pursuers, 
by  wink  or  sign,  as  to  the  course  she 
had  actually  taken;  but  he  would 
have  rendered  them  no  positive  aid. 
His  soul  would  have  instinctively  re- 
volted from  becoming  a  volunteer 
personal  accomplice  of  the  woman- 
hunters.  Yet  to  refuse  this  was  to 
withhold  a  genuine  and  hearty  obe- 
dience to  the  vaunted  constitutional 
obligation,  that  fugitives  from  Slave- 
ry "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim" 
of  their  masters.  It  was  to  repudiate 
in  acts  what  he  so  stoutly  affirmed 
in  words.  It  was  to  "  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to 
the  hope."  And  hence — for  this  dis- 
crepancy was  general  and  obvious — 
the  yard-stick  clamor  throughout  the 
North  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  calculated  rather  to  disgust  than 
conciliate  the  Slave  Power,  every 
day  quietly  inclining  more  and  more 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  Dis- 
union. It  widened  and  deepened 
the  Southern  impression  that  the 
North  was,  at  heart,  thoroughly  anti- 
Slavery,  but  would  profess  or  do  any- 
thing base  in  its  own'  eyes  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  immense  pecu- 
niary advantages  derived  by  it  from 
the  Union. 


The  National  Conventions  of  the 


^It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
writer  that  politicians  who  declaimed  loodlj  in 
pMioof  our  oomrtitational  obUgationa  to  surren- 


der fugitiyes,  and  reproached  their  neighbors  for 
infidelity  thereto,  privately  gave  money  to  aid 
the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  to  Canada. 
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rival  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
for  1852  were  not  held  ti]l  very  late 
— convening  in  Baltimore,  the  Demo- 
cratic on  the  1st,  and  the  Whig  on 
the  16th  of  June.  But  it  had  alrea- 
dy been  made  manifest  that  a  new 
article — acquiescence  in  the  Com- 
promise of  1860 — ^was  to  be  interpo- 
lated into  the  creed  of  one  or  both 
of  these  parties,  if  the  strength  of 
its  champions  should  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Indeed,  a  public  pledge  had, 
several  months  before,  been  signed 
by  Henry  Olay,  Howell  Cobb,  and 
some  fifty  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  either  party,  that  they  would 
support  no  candidate  thereafter  who 
did  not  approve  and  agree  to  abide 
by  that  Adjustment.  And  this  Com- 
promise, according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion now  put  upon  it  by  its  leading 
supporters,  was  in  essence  a  compact 
to  refrain  from  and  oppose  all  future 
'^  agitation"  or  discussion  adverse  to 
the  security,  or  the  presumed  inter- 
ests, of  Human  Slavery. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, on  the  first  ballot  for  a 
Presidential  candidate.  Gen.  Cass  re- 
ceived 117  votes,  Mr.  Buchanan  98, 
and  there  were  78  scattered  among 
eight  others,  of  whom  Gov.  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Douglas  were  foremost.  On 
the  third  ballot,  Gen.  Cass  received 
119 ;  but  he  then  began  to  decline; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  his  vote  had 
sunk  to  99,  while  Mr.  Douglas's  had 
risen  to  50,  and  his  friends  had  high 
hopes.  On  the  fourteenth  ballot, 
Mr.  Douglas's  vote,  which  had  risen 
gradually,  was  92  ;  while  Gen.  Cass's 
had  settled  to  83.  On  the  next  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  time 
fell  off;  the  result  announced  being — 
Douglas  92 ;  Buchanan  88 ;  Cass  64 ; 
all  others  53.    On  the  thirty-third. 


Gen.  Cass  ran  up  again  to  138 ;  and 
on  the  thirty-fiftti  to  181,  which  was 
his  highest— Mr.  Douglas  dropping 
to  60  on  the  thirty-third,  and  to  58 
on  this.  Fbaitsjjn  Pdebob,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  first  named  on  this 
ballot,  receiving  16  votes.  He  ran 
up  to  30  on  the  next ;  fell  back  to  29 
on  the  following;  and  there  st.ood 
till  the  forty-sixdi,  when  he  received 
44 ;  while  Qoy.  Marcy  received  97 ; 
Gen.  Cass  78;  Mr.  Buchanan  28; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  32,  with  8  scatter- 
ing. On  the  for^-eighth.  Gen. 
Pierce  received  55,  and  on  the  next 
232  votes — ^being  all  that  were  cast 
but  six — ^and  was  declared  the  candi- 
date. For  Vice-President,  William 
R.  Knro,  of  Alabama,  received  126 
on  the  first  ballot,  to  174  scattered 
among  nine  rivals;  and  on  the  se- 
cond ballot  he  had  277  to  11  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  was  nominated. 

This  Convention,  beside  reaffirm- 
ing the  more  essential  propositions 
of  its  three  predecessors,  and  one  or 
two  others  condemning  Nativism,  in- 
dorsing the  famous  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Besolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  etc.,  etc.;  with  reference  to 
Slavery, 

"  SeMhedy  That  Oongress  has  no  power 
uoder  the  Oonstitntioa  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  domeBtic  institutions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole 
and  proper  judges  of  everjrthing  appertun- 
ing  to  their  own  afGurs^  and  not  prohibited 
bj  the  Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of 
Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  questions  of  Slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto, 
are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  consequences;  and  that  tS 
such  efforts  have  an  ineyitable  tendencj  to 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  conntenanoed 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

*^  Rucived^  That  the  foregoing  proposition 
covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  Slavery  agitatioa  in  Con- 
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gnm;  and,  therefore,  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  UnioD,  staDding  on  this  National  plat- 
form^ will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithfid 
execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compro- 
mise measores  settled  by  the  last  Congress 
— ^the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice or  labor  included ;  which  act,  being  de- 
ngned  to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  there- 
to, be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  its  efficiency. 

*^Be9olved,  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  Sla- 
very question^  under  whatever  shape  or  col- 
<v  the  attempt  may  be  made.*' 

The  Whig  National  Conventioii 
met  in  Baltimore  two  weeks  later 
than  its  rival,  and  a  caucus  of  the 
Southern  delegates,  held  the  night 
before  its  organization,  unanimously 
resolved  to  insist  on  making  the  wis- 
dom and  finality  of  the  Oompromise 
of  1850  a  plank  in  the  Whig  plat- 
form to  be  constructed  by  the  Con- 
vention. They  agreed  upon  a  full 
draft  of  what  they  believed  the  Whig 
platform  should  be ;  which,  on  being 
presented  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  accepted  by  them,  and  thus 
had  a  majority  of  the  Convention 
pledged  to  it  in  advance  of  any  gen- 
eral consultation  on  the  subject. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  Mr.  Fillmore  had  138 
votes,  (Jen.  Scott  181,  Mr.  Webster 
29.  On  the  next.  Gen.  Scott  had  138, 
and  Mr.  Fillmore  but  131.  These 
proportions  were  nearly  preserved 
through  three  or  four  days  —  Gen. 
Scott  gaining  slightly  and  unsteadily 
on  Mr.  Fillmore — ^till,  on  the  fiftieth 
ballot.  Gen.  Winfield  Soott  receiv- 
ed 142,  and  on  the  fifty-second  148. 
On  the  next,  he  was  nominated ;  hav- 
ing 159  votes  to  112  for  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  21  for  Mr.  Webster.  William 
A.  G&AHAic,  of  North  Carolina,  was, 
on  the  second  ba]lot|  nominated  for 
Vice-President 


The  Southern  platform  had  ahready 
been  imposed  on  the  Convention — 
the  Slavery  plank  by  a  vote  of  164 
Yeas  to  117  Nays.    It  is  as  follows : 

''Eighth,  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
XXXIst  Congress  known  as  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  1850 — the  act  known  as 
the  Fngitive  Slave  law  included — are  re- 
ceived  and  acquiesced  in  hy  the  Whig  partj 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 
exciting  questions  which  they  embrace ;  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tain them,  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, until  time  and  experience  shall  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to 
guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on 
the  other — ^not  impairing  their  present  effi- 
ciency ;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agita- 
tion of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace,  and  will  discountenance  all 
efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation, 
whenever,  wherever,  or  however,  the  at- 
tempt may  be  made;  and  we  will  main- 
tain this  system  as  essential  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union." 

Gen.  Scott  made  haste  to  plant 
himself  uneqniTocally  and  thoroughly 
on  the  platform  thos  erected,  which 
was  in  undoubted  accordance  with 
his  own  feelings  and  convictions.  But 
his  success  in  the  canvass  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends.  Many  of  the 
anti-Slavery  Whigs,  by  whose  efforts 
he  had  been  nominated,  supported 
him  coldly  because  of  the  platform ; 
while  the  intense  j^r^Sla very  section 
of  the  party  did  not  support  him  at 
all — distrusting,  not  him,  but  the  in* 
fluences  which,  they  apprehended, 
might  guide  his  councils. 

The  "Free  Soil  Democracy,"  who 
yet  maintained  a  National  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  open  and  thorough 
hostility  to  Slavery  Extension  and  all 
pro-Slavery  compromises,  held  their 
nominating  Convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  August ; 
presented  Jonv  P.  Halb,  of  Kew 
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Hampfihire,  for  President,  andGBosas 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and,  thongh  they  carried  no 
Btate,  they  polled  a  far  stronger  vote 
than  they  would  or  ^ould  have  done 
but  for  the  Whig  platform  aforesaid ; 
and  they  made  their  gain  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  Gen.  Scott,  When  the 
polls  were  closed  and  the  result  made 
manifest,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
carried  only  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— four  in  all,  choosing  42  Elec- 
tors; while  Gen.  Pierce  had  carried 
twenty-seven  States,  choosiag  254 
Electors.  Never  before  was  there 
such  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  a  par- 
ty that  had  hoped  for  success.  Even 
little  Delaware  had,  for  the  first  time 
— save  only  in  the  reelection  of  Mon- 
roe— ^voted  for  a  ^  Democratic'  Presi- 


dent. But  quite  a  number  of  States 
had  been  carried  for  Gen.  Pierce  by 
very  dose  votes ;  so  that  the  popubur 
preponderance  of  his  party  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  electoral  result 
would  seem  to  indicate.  In  all  the 
States  except  South  Carolina  (where 
the  Electors  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  where  there  was  no  seri- 
ous opposition  to  Pierce  and  King) 
the  popular  vote  sunmied  up  as  fol- 
lows: For  Pierce,  1,601,274;  for 
Scott,  1,386,580;  for  Hale,  156,825; 
Pierce  over  Scott,  214,694;  over 
Scott  and  Hale  together,  58,896. 
And,  whatever  else  the  Election 
might  have  meant,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  popular  verdict  was 
against  ^Slavery  agitation,'  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850." 


XVII. 
THE   NEBRASKA-KANSAS    STRUGGLE. 


Fbajstkuis  Pieboe  was  inaugurated 
President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 
Never  were  the  visible  omens  more 
auspicious  of  coming  years  of  politi- 
cal calm  and  National  prosperity. 
Though  a  considerable  Public  Debt 
had  been  incurred  for  the  prosecution 
and  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  yet 
the  Finances  were  healthy  and  the 
Public  Credit  unimpaired.  Industry 
and  Trade  were  signally  prosperous. 


The  Tariff  had  ceased  to  be  a  theme 
of  partiaan  or  sectional  strife.  The 
inmiense  yield  of  gold  by  Califomia 
during  the  four  preceding  years  had 
stimulated  Enterprise  and  quickened 
the  energies  of  Labor,  and  its  volume 
showed  as  yet  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And,  though  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  still  denounced,  and  occasionally 
resisted,  by  Abolitionists  in  the  Free 
States,  while  Disunionists  still  plot- 


^  On  the  day  before  that  of  the  choice  of  Ftea- 
idential  Electors  by  the  people,  the  writer  met 
an  old  fHend  whom  he  had  not  before  seen  for 
years,  but  whom  he  had  formerly  known  as  an 
ardent  and  active  Whig.  Speaking  to  him  of 
the  morrow's  contest,  in  the  undoubting  ooafl* 
denoe  of  a  political  compatriot,  he  was  met  at 
first  by  black  reserve,  and  then  a  fhmk  asser- 
tion: *I  Shan  not  vote  this  year  as  I  formerly 


did.*  *What  does  that  mean?*  *Why,  I  have 
been  down  South  sinoe  I  last  saw  you,  and  I 
dofCt  think  Slavery  ao  bad  as  I  once  did.^  No 
question  of  Slavery  had  ever  been  broached  be> 
tween  us ;  and  there  was  now  no  Slavery  issue 
between  the  great  National  parties;  yet  an  in- 
stinct strcmger  than  logic  had  taught  him  that,  if 
he  would  uphold  and  maintain  Slavery,  he  must 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
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ted  in  aeoret,  and  more  openly  pre- 
pared in  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
ventions (having  for  their  ostensible 
object  the  establishment  of  a  general 
exchange  of  the  great  Southern  sta- 
ples directly  from  their  own  harbors 
with  the  principal  European  marts, 
instead  of  circuitously  by  way  of 
New  York  and  other  Northern  At- 
lantic ports),  there  was  still  a  goodly 
majority  at  the  South,  with  a  stiU 
larger  at  the  North  and  Northwest, 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union, 
and  preserving  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable measure  of  cordiality  and  fra- 
ternity between  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States,  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

The  region  lying  directly  westward 
and  northwestward  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  stretching  thence  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  was  vaguely  known 
as  the  "  Platte  Country"  (from  the 
chief  river  intersecting  it),  and  its 
eastern  frontier  was  mainly  covered 
by  Indian  reservations,  on  which 
whites  were  forbidden  to  settle,  down 
to  a  period  so  late  as  1850.  Two 
great  lines  of  travel  and  trade  stretch- 
ed across  it  —  one  of  them  tending 
Bonthwestward,  and  crossing  the 
Ai^ansas  on  its  way  to  Santa  Fe 
and  other  villages  and  settlements 
in  New  Mexico;  the  other  leading 
up  the  Platte,  North  Platte,  and 
Sweetwater,  to  and  through  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  divides  —  one  trail 
leading  thence  northwestward  to  the 
Columbia  and  to  Oregon ;  the  other 
southwestward  to  Salt  Lake,  the 
Humboldt,  and  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  was 
originaUy  a  line  drawn   due  north 


as  well  as  soulih  from  the  point  where 
the  Kansas  or  £aw  river  enters  the 
Missouri ;  but  in  1836  a  considerable 
section  lying  west  of  this  line,  and 
between  it  and  the  Missouri,  was  qui- 
etly detached  from  the  imorganized 
territory  aforesaid  and  added  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  forming  in  due 
time  the  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
ties of  Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew, 
Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Atchison,  which 
contained  in  1860  70,505  inhabitants, 
of  whom  6,699  were  slaves.  This 
conversion  of  Free  into  Slave  territo- 
ry, in  palpable  violation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  was  effected  so 
dexterously  and  qxdetly  as  to  attract 
little  or  no  public  attention. 

At  the  first  session  of  tiie  XXXIId 
Congress  (1851-2)  petitions  were  pre- 
sented for  a  territorial  organization 
of  the  region  westward  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  but  no  action  was  had 
thereon  until  the  next  session,  when 
Mr.  Willard  P.  HaU,  of  Missouri,  sub- 
mitted ^  to  the  House  a  bill  oiganizing 
the  Territory  of  Platte^  comprising 
this  region.  This  bill  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  Mr. 
William  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
from  said  Committee,  reported  ^  a  bill 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
(covering  the  same  district);  which 
bill,  being  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  considered  thereia, 
encountered  a  formidable  and  unex- 
pected Southern  opposition,  and  was 
reported'  from  said  Committee  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  rejected. 
An  attempt  by  Mr.  John  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  was 
defeated  by  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays ;  when  it  was  engrossed,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed :  Yeas  98 ; 
Nays  48. 


'December  13, 1852. 
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The  bill  now  went  to  the  Senate, 
with  ample  notice  that  a  pro-Slavery 
cabal  had  been  secretly  formed  to  re- 
sist the  organization  of  a  new  Territo- 
ry on  soil  consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
as  this  had  solemnly  been,  until  a 
counterpoise  could  be  foimd  or  devis- 
ed, through  the  partition  of  Texas  or 
otherwise.  It  reached  the  Senate  on 
the  11th,  and  was  sent  to  the.  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  from  which  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  reported  it  on 
the  17th  without  amendment.  On 
the  2d  of  March  (being  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  session),  he  moved 
that  it  be  taken  up ;  which  was  re- 
sisted and  beaten:  Teas  20;  Nays 
25  —  the  Nays  nearly  all  from  the 
South.  He  tried  again  next  day, 
when'  Mr.  Solon  Borland,  of  Ark- 
ansas, moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
t<Me^  which  prevailed:  Yeas  23; 
Nays  17 — as  before.  So  the  South 
defeated  any  organization  at  this 
time  of  a  territory  west  of  Missouri. 
No  Senators  from  Slave  States  but 
those  from  Missouri  sustained  the 
biU;  and  Mr.  Atchison,  of  that 
State,  in  supporting  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill,  to  which  Mr.  Rusk, 
of  Texas,  had  objected,  said: 

*^  I  most  ask  the  indulgenoe  of  the  Senate 
to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  question  than 
the  State  of  Missouri.  If  not  the  largest,  I 
will  say  the  best  por6on  of  that  Territory — 
perhaps  the  only  portion  of  it  that  in  half  a 
century  will  become  a  State — lies  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  whether  we  will  or- 
ganize the  Territory  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, or  whether  we  will  do  it  at  the  next 
session ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  acknow- 
ledge now  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
weU  knows,  when  I  came  to  this  city,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  I  was  perhaps  as 
much  opposed  to  the  proposition  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  now  is.    The  Senator  from 


Iowa  [Mr.  A.  C.  Dodge]  knows  it;  and  £t 
vkU /or  reasons  I  mil  not  not  now  mention 
or  suggest.  But,  Sir,  I  have,  from  reflection 
and  investigation  in  my  own  mind,  imd  fr<CHn 
the  opinions  of  others — my  constitaents, 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect  — 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  organization  of  this  Territory.  It  is 
the  most  propitious  time.  The  treaties  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  the  titles  to  whose 
possessions  must  be  extinguished,  can  better 
be  made  now  than  at  any  ftitnre  time ;  for,  as 
the  question  is  agitated,  and  as  it  is  under- 
stood, white  men,  speculators,  will  interpose 
and  interfere,  and  the  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  we  will  have  to  fear  from  them^ 
and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  extingui^ 
the  Indian  title  in  that  country,  and  the  hard- 
er the  terms  to  be  imposed.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  reason,  without  going  into 
detail,  I  am  willing  now  that  the  qneation 
should  be  taken,  whether  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  or  not.'' 

Here  was  a  distinct  intimation/ 
from  a  leading  propagandist  of  Sla- 
very, that  he  was  aware  of  a  South- 
ern conspiracy  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization, westward  of  the  Missouri,  of 
a  new  Territory  which  must  necesssr 
rily  be  Free ;  but  he  had  no  faith  in 
its  success,  and  was  anxious,  for  urgent 
local  reasons,  to  have  the  organization 
proceed.    But  he  was  overborne,  and 

the  bill  defeated. 

• 

The  XXXTTTd  Congress  met  De- 
cember 6,  1853.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  in 
either  branch.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  President  Fierce,  as  he  in 
his  Inaugural  had  been  most  em- 
phatic in  his  commendation  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  in  insisting 
that ''  the  rights  of  the  South"  should 
be  upheld,  and  "  that  the  laws  to  en- 
force them  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
not  with  reluctance  encouraged  by 
abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propri- 
ety in  a  different  state  of  society,  but 
cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  de- 
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deions  of  the  tribimal  to  wliicli  their 

exposition  belongs,''  00  now,  in  his 

first  AnnTial  Message,  he  reiterated 

these  recommendations,  and  added : 

*' Notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  which  then  existed  in  relation 
to  details  and  specific  provisions,  the  aoqni- 
eeoence  of  distinguished  citizens,  whose  de* 
Totion  to  the  Union  can  never  be  doubted, 
has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions, 
and  restored  a  sense  of  repose  and  security 
to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  confeder- 
acy. 7%at  thU  repose  «  to  suffer  no  shock 
during  my  official  term^  if  I  ha/w  power  to 
avert  itj  those  who  placed  me  here  may  J>e  as- 
mired:' 

Mr.  Angustns  0.  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 
submitted'  to  the  Senate  a  bill  '^to 
organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska," 
embracing  (as  before)  the  region  lying 
westward  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Cominittee  on 
Territories;  from  which  Mr.  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois,  reported*  it  with 
amendments.  Still,  no  word  in  this 
bill  proposed  to  repeal  or  meddle 
with  the  interdict  on  Slavery  in  this 
region  laid  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Douglas's  Beport  accompanying  the 
bill,  while  it  raised  the  question 
of  the  original  validity  of  the  Mis- 
Bouii  Bestriction  aforesaid,  contained 
no  hint  that  said  Bestriction  had 
been  removed  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  The  material  portion  of  that 
Beport  is  as  foUows : 

''  A  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska, when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  countrj  thrown  open  to  emi- 
gration and  settlement.  B7  the  8th  section 
of  ^  an  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri Territory  to  form  a  Oonstitution  and 
State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  territories, '  approved  March 
6,  1820,  it  was  provided;  'That  in  all  that 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 


lies  north  of  86  degrees  80  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  Otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  wbereof  the  parties  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  prohibited :  Provided  always^  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawftilly  claimed  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  ^itive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  persons  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforcRaid.' 

'*  Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  law  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  Slavery  is  prohib- 
ited in  the  Nebraska  country  by  valid  enact- 
ment. The  decision  of  this  question  involves 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  prescribing  and  regulating  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  various  Territories  of  the 
Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invest- 
ed with  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  tiie  territo- 
ries, the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  is  null  and 
void;  while  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable 
right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Territories 
with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 
scripliion,  and  to  hold  and  emoj  the  same 
under  the  sanction  Of  law.  Your  Commit- 
tee do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  en- 
ter upon  the  discussion  of  these  controverted 
questions.  They  involve  the  same  grave  is- 
sues which  produced  the  agitation,  the  sec- 
tional strife,  and  the  fearful  struggle,*  of 
1850.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in 
controversy  then,  either  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  de- 
claratory of  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  it  to  Slave  property  in  tiie  Territories,  so 
your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirm- 
ing or  repealing  the  8th  section  of  the  Mis- 
souri act,  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the 
legal  points  in  dispute." 

This  would  seem  conclnsive;  yet 

it  is  but  fair  to  add  the  following, 

from  near  the  close  of  the  Beport: 

"  From  these  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1860  affirm,  and 
rest  upon,  the  following  propositions : 
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'<Fir8t,^That  all  tjnestiona  pertaining  to 
fiUverj  in  the  Territories,  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left 
to  the  dedsion  of  the  people  residing  there- 
in, bjT  their  appropriate  representatiyes,  to 
be  chosen  bjr  them  for  that  purpose." 

The  bill  thus  reported  was  soon  after, 
OB  Mr.  Douglas's  motion,  recommit- 
ted, and  on  the  23d  reported  again  by 
him  jfrom  his  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, with  material  alterations.  For, 
meantime,*  Mr.  Archibald  Dixon,^  of 
£en tacky,  had  given  due  notice  that, 
whenever  this  bill  should  come  up,  he 
would  o£Eer  the  following  amendment : 

*'  Sec.  22.  And  U  it  further  enacted.  That 
so  mnch  of  the  8th  section  of  an  act  approv- 
ed March  6,  1820,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  an- 

*  thorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territorf 
'to  form  a  oonstitation  and  State  govem- 
'ment,  and  for  the  admission  of  snoh  State 

*  into  the  Union  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the 

*  original  States,  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 

*  certain  territories,'  as  declares  ^That,  in  all 

*  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  Uni- 
'ted  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 

*  which  lies  north  of  86  degrees  30  minutes 

*  north  latitude.  Slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
^vitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
*of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 

*  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  forever  pro- 

*  hibited,'  ihall  not  he  eo  construed  as  to  ofh 
ply  to  the  Territory  contemplated  by  Ms 
aety  or  to  any  other  Territory  of  the  United 
States;  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  or  Territories  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
take  and  hold  their  slaves  within  any  of  the 
Territories  or  States  to  be  formed  there- 
from, as  if  the  said  act,  entitled  as  aforesaid, 

'and  approved  as  aforesaid,  had  never  been 
passed.^' 

This  blunt  proposition  that  the 
Ifjssouri  Oompromise,  in  so  far  as  its 
stipulations  favored  the  consecration 
of  the  Territories  to  Free  Labor,  be 
utterly  repudiated,  now  that  so  much 
of  it  as  strengthened  Slavery  had 
taken  full  and  vigorous  effect,  was 
received  with  more  surprise  than  sat- 
isfaction by  the  engineers  of  the  origi- 
nal measure.  ITie  Uhiony  then  the 
Democratic  organ  at  Washington, 
promptly  denounced  it  as  a  Whig 


device  to  divide  and  disoigamze  the 
Democratic  party.  It  reoeived  no 
hearty  welcome  fix>m.  any  quarter — 
certainly  none  from  Mr.  Douglas,  or 
any  supporter  of  his  Presidential  as- 
pirations. It  had  evidently  been  ex- 
pected by  them  that  his  proposal  to 
organize  these  territories,  so  expressly 
contemplated  and  covered  by  the  in- 
hibition of  bondage  contained  in  the 
Missouri  act,  in  blank  silence  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  would  be  deemed 
a  concession  to  Southern  prejudices, 
if  not  to  Southern  interests.  Yet,  in 
the  presence  of  this  bolder,  stronger, 
larger,  and  more  practical  concession, 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas  dwindled  by  con- 
trast into  insignificance. 

Mr.  Douglas,  thus  outbid,  resolved 
to  start  afresh.  On  the  23d  aforesaid, 
he  reported  from  his  Committee  a  bill 
so  different  from  its  predecessor  as 
hardly  to  resemble  it,  save  that  it 
contemplated  the  same  region.  In- 
stead of  one  Territory,  to  be  called 
Nebraska,  and  stretching  from  the 
parallel  of  86^=^  80'  north  latitude 
on  the  south  to  that  of  48°  80'  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the 
east  to  the  crests  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  he  now  proposed  to 
create  two  Territories,  one  to  be  com- 
posed of  so  much  of  said  region  as 
was  directly  west  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  be  known  as  Kattoas  ; 
the  other  to  comprise  the  residue,  and 
be  known  as  Nebraska.  (The  south 
line  of  Kansas  was  moved  northward 
from  latitude  36°  80' to  latitude  Sr,in 
order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  boun- 
dary between  the  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  those  of  the  Osages.)  And, 
with  reference  to  Slavery,  tiie  new 
bill  contained  these  p^visions : 


tJaanarylSth,  1864. 
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*'8ao.  31.  And  he  it  further  eru^ted^ 
That,  in  order  to  ayoid  all  miaconstmotion, 
St  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  trae  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  so  far'  as  the 
question  of  Slavery  is  concerned,  to  carry 
mto  practical  operation  the  following  prop- 
ositions and  principles,  estabUtihed  by  me 
Compromise  meaewres  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty ^  to  wit : 

^^ilrst.  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  Sla- 
very in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein, 
through  their  appropriate  representatives. 

**  Second*  That  '  all  cases  involving  title 
'to  slaves,'  and  *  questions  of  personal  free- 
'  dom,'  are  referred  to  the  abjudication  of 
the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Third.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitation  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  are  to  be 
carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all  the 
'  c»^anized  Territories,'  the  same  as  in  the 
States." 

Proceeding  to  that  flection  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Kansas,  instead  of 
the  original  stipulation — 

*'  That  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of 
fJie  United  States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable, shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States"— 

The  following  important  reserva- 
tion was  now  added : 

"Except  the  section  of  the  act  preparar 
tory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  Legisla^ 
tion  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Compro- 
mise measures,  and  is  declared  inoperative." 

The  section  which  authorized  Ne- 
hrafika  to  send  a  delegate  was  amend- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  maimer. 

Mr.  Dooglas  called  np  his  newbiU 
for  consideration  next  morning ;  when 
not  only  Messrs,  Chase  and  Sumner, 
but  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Gen.  Cass,  and  other  Demo- 
crats, desired  that  time  be  given  to 
consid^   tiie  grave  changes  which 


•  Janoary  24^  1854. 


had  jnst  been  made  in  the  vital 
character  of  tiie  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Messrs.  Dawson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Dixon,  of  Kentucky, 
were  ready  to  sustain  Mr.  Douglas 
throughout.  Mr.  Dixon,  expressing 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  new 
shape  given  to  the  bill,  said : ' 

'*I  think  it  dae  to  the  Senate  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding 
precisely  the  bearings  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  recently  incor- 
porated into  the  bilL  as  originally  reported 
by  tJie  Committee — I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  alludes  to  Slavery 
within  the  Territories  to  be  organized — ^Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  So  far  as  I  am  individ- 
ually concerned,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  which  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bill.  If  I  xmderstand  it, 
it  reaches  a  point  which  I  am  most  anxious 
to  attain — ^that  is  to  say,  it  virtually  repeals 
the  act  of  1820,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act,  declarinff  that  Slavery 
should  not  exist  north  of  the  Ime  of  86®  80' 
norUi  latitude. 

**  I  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  merely 
with  a  view  of  placing  myself  right  before 
the  Senate,  that  I  think  my  position  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  has  been  somewhat 
misunderstood. 

"I  have  been  charged,  through  one  of 
the  leading  journals  *  of  this  city,  with  hav- 
ing proposed  the  amendment  which  I  noti- 
fied ^e  Senate  I  intended  to  offer,  with  a 
view  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  party. 
It  was  said  that  I  was  a  Whig  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  me  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  tlie  opposite  party.  Sir,  I  merely  wish 
to  remark  that,  upon  tiie  question  of  Slavery, 
I  know  no  IVTiiggery,  and  I  know  no  De- 
mocracy. I  am  a  pro-Slavery  man.  I  am 
from  a  slaveholding  State;  I  represent  a 
slaveholding  constituency;  and  I  am  here 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  that  people 
whenever  they  are  presented  before  the 
Senate. 

"The  amendment  which  I  notified  the 
Senate  that  I  should  offer  at  the  proper 
time,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  into  the  bill  which  he  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  now 
amended,  meets  my  views,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time^ 
as  &r  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  aid  and  assist 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  others  who 
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are  anziooB  to  oany  throiigh  this  propoei- 
tion,  with  the  feeble  abilities  I  maj  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I  think  it  due  to 
my^self  to  make  ttiia  explanation,  becaoBe  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  upon 
a  question  like  this,  I  have,  or  conld  have, 
any  motive  except  that  which  should  influ- 
ence a  man  anxious  to  secure  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  great  principle — ^that  is.  Con- 
gressional non-interference  in  all  the  Ter- 
ritories, so  far  as  this  great  question  of 
Slavery  is  concerned. 

"  I  never  did  believe  in  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Missouri  Oompromise.  I  thought 
it  was  the  result  of  necessity.  I  never 
thought  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay),  when  he  advocated  that 
measure,  did  so  because  his  judgment  ap- 
proved it,  but  because  it  was  die  result  of  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which  drove 
him  to  the  position  he  assumed;  and  I 
have  never  thought  that  that  measure  re- 
ceived the  sanction  either  of  his  heart  or  of 
his  head. 

*^The  amendment,  then,  which  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  propose — and  which  I 
intended  to  have  proposed,  if  it  had  not 
been  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  Chairman — I 
intended  to  offer,  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  I  was  carrying  out  the  principles  set- 
tled in  the  Compromise  acts  of  1850 ;  and 
which  leave  the  whole  question  of  Slavery 
with  the  people,  and  without  any  Congres- 
.sional  interference.  For,  over  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  either  in  the  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  1  have  always  believed, 
and  have  always  contended,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  whatever,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  act  of  1820,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  is  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  Senate  and  the 
oountry  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions.^' 

To  which  Mr.  Douglas  responded 
as  follows : 

*'As  this  discussion  has  begun,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  say  a  word  in  explanation. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky say  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
accomplishes  all  that  he  desired  to  accom- 
plish by  his  amendment,  because  his  amend- 
ment seemed  to  myselif,  and  to  some  with 
whom  I  have  consulted,  to  mean  more  than 
what  he  now  explains  it  to  mean,  and 
what  I  am  glad  he  did  not  intend  it  should 
mean. 

*'  We  supposed  that  it  not  only  wiped  out 
the  legislation  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore adopted,  excluding  Skkvery,  but  that  it 


affinpaldvely  legislated  Slavery  into  the 
Territories.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
was  neither  to  legislate  Slavery  in  or  out  of 
the  Territories;  neither  to  introduce  nor 
exclude  it;  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacle Congress  had  put  there,  and  apply 
the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-interven- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  al- 
low the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  affecting 
their  interests. 

*^  The  en>lanation  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  shows  that  his  mean- 
ing was  not  what  many  supposed  it  to  be, 
who  judged  simply  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  amendment.  I  deem  this  explanation 
due  to  the  Senator  and  to  myself." 

Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Cal- 
honn  had  all  passed  from  the  earth 
since  the  inception  of  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  in  1850.  Not  one  of 
them  lived  to  hear  that  that  Compro- 
mise had  lifted  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  the  whole  region  solemn- 
ly guaranteed  to  Free  Labor  forever 
by  the  Compromise  of  1820.  Mr. 
Webster,  certainly,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  when  he  vehemently 
denounced,  as  insane,  malignant  fol- 
ly, the  attempt  to  fasten  a  like  pro- 
hibition on  the  bill  organizing  New 
Mexico — as  an  effort  to  debar  slave- 
holding  on  snowy  crags  and  arid 
deserts  where  no  slave  could  be  sub- 
sisted— ^as  a  superserviceable  attempt 
to  "  reenact  the  laws  of  God,"  as  if 
their  Author  were  unequal  to  the 
task  He  had  undertaken. 

In  the  accord  of  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  Dixon,  an  undertone  of  discord 
may  be  detected.  Mr.  Dixon  repu- 
diates the  restrictive  provision  of  the 
Compromise  of  1820  as  void  ah  in- 
itio, for  want  of  constitutional  power 
to  enact  it.  Congress  cotdd  not  law- 
fully exclude  Slavery  from  the  Fed- 
eral domain — ^therefore,  did  not,  to 
any  purpose.  Mr.  Clay  consented 
to  that  Eestriction  because  he  must, 
not  because  he  would — (as  if  this 
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were  not  alwajB  the  case  in  com- 
promises— each  party  conceding 
somethrng  lie  wonld  gladly  retain, 
in  order  to  secnre  something  else 
that  is  otherwise  beyond  his  reach,) 
But  that  Mr.  Clay  deliberately  bar- 
gained to  secnre  what  he  greatly 
desired  (the  admission  of  Missonri), 
knowing  that  the  stipulated  consid- 
eration was  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress,  therefore  a  blank  nul- 
lity— that^  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  assert, 
nor  would  any  true  friend  of  the 
great  Kentucldan's  memory  insinu- 
ate it.  Whatever  Mr.  Dixon's  be- 
lief on  tte  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Clay  deemed  ihe  Missouri  Com- 
promise a  valid  contract,  and  that 
he  never  dreamed  that  it  was  either 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
snperseded  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  !No  champion,  no  adversary, 
of  this  latter  arrangement  ever  sug- 
gested, whether  as  an  argument  for, 
or  an  objection  to,  this  scheme,  that 
one  of  its  effects  or  incidents  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Be- 
Btriction,  and  a  consequent  opening 
to  Slavery  of  the  region  stretching 
westward  and  north-westward  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
dorses none  of  Mr.  Dixon's  assump- 
tions. He  had  misxmderstood  Mr. 
Dixon's  original  proposition,  suppo- 
sing that  it  intended  to  ^^  legislate 
Slaveryinto  the  Territory."  He  could 
mean  by  this  nothing  more  nor  other 
than  that  he  misunderstood  Mr.  Dix- 
on's as  a  proposition  to  legislate  Slave 
lav> — ^that  is,  law  under  which  slaves 


could  be  legally  held  to  service — ^into 
said  Territory ;  the  act  of  planting  Sla- 
very in  fact  there,  being  one  which 
legislation  might  facilitate  and  invite, 
but  which  individual  action  must  initi- 
ate and  achieve.  And  he  did  not  now 
contend  that  the  legislation  of  1850 
had  even  removed  the  obstacle  to 
such  establishment,  but  only  that  the 
action  he  proposed  was  "  in  accord- 
ance with  ikeprmciplea  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  of  1850" — ^that  is 
to  say,  it  applied  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— ^Territories  secured,  upon  due 
consideration,  to  Free  Labor,  by  sa- 
cred agreement  in  1820 — a  principle 
which  Congress  had,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  applied  to  New 
Mexico— a  most  unlike  and  peculiar 
region— in  1850. 

Mr.  Dixon,  it  wiU  be  remarked, 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ultimate 
orthodoxy  of  the  South  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  slaveholders  in  the 
Territories.  He  only  held  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  exd/ude  them 
with  their  human  chattek.*  That  it 
was  bound  to  recognize  and  protect 
their  property  in  slaves,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  could  have 
no  right,  prior  to  their  organization 
as  a  State,  to  exclude  or  inhibit  Sla- 
very, were  dogmas  as  yet  confined  to 
the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Calhoim- 
ism,  and  so  far  from  being  accepted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Compromise. 

The  amended  bill,  thus  reported 
by  Mr.    Douglas,  was    debated    at 


*  "  Is  it  not  hard,"  asked  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Ovolma,  dming  the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  "if  I  should  choose  to  emigrate  to 
Kansas,  that  I  should  be  forbidden  to  take  my 
old  mammy  [alave-nurse]  along  with  me?" — 
**The  Senator  entirely  mistakes  our  position," 


responded  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio.  "We  have  not 
the  least  objection,  and  would  oppose  no  obsta- 
cle, to  the  Senator's  migrating  to  Kansas,  and 
taking  his  'old  mammy'  along  with  him.  We 
only  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  empowered  to  «e0 
her  after  taking  her  there." 
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length,  and  ably,  hj  MeearB.  Donglas 
and  Beveral  others  in  favor,  and  by 
Meflsrs.  Ohase,  Seward,  Simmer,  Wade, 
and  others,  in  opposition.  Bnt  the 
disparity  in  numbers  between  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents  was  too  great 
— ^nearly  three  for  to  one  against  it — 
to  allow  much  interest  to  attach  to  the 
successive  discussions  and  divisions, 
save  as  they  serve  to  cast  light  on  the 
real  character  of  the  measure,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Slavery.  A 
few  of  these  will  here  be  noted. 

Mr.  Ohase,  having  attempted*^  to 
strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  last 
quoted  as  declares  the  Bestriction  of 
1820  "sujierseded"  by  the  Compro- 
mise of  1860,  and  been  beaten  by  80 
Nays  to  13  Yeas,  Mr.  Douglas"  him- 
self moved  that  said  clause  be  stricken 
out,  and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"  Which  being  inoonsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  Non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
Slaverj  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  legislation  of  1860  (commonly 
called  the  Compromise  meosaree),  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void;  it  bdng  the 
tme  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  bnt  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectiy  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institntions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Sutes.'' 

This,  of  course,  prevailed:  Teas 

36 ;  Nays  10 :  whereupon  Mr.  Chase 

moved"  to  add  thereto  as  follows : 

*^  Under  lohiek^  the  people  qf  the  Territory ^ 
through  their  appropriate  repreeentatitee^ 
may^  \f  they  seefit,  prohibit  the  existenee  of 
Slaeery  iherein,'^^ 

This  touchstone  of  the  true  nature 

and  intent  of  the  measure  was  most 

decisively  voted  down ;  the  Teas  and 

Nays  being  as  follows : 

Tbas — Fessenden  and  Hamlin,  of  Maine; 
Sumner,'  of  Massachusetts;  Foot,  of  Ver- 


mont; Smith,  of  Conneoticat;  Fish  and 
Seward,  of  New  York;  Ohase  and  Wade,  of 
Ohio ;  Dodge  (Henry),  of  Wisconsin— 10. 

Nats — ^Norris  and  Williams,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Toucey,  of  Connecticut;  Brod- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania;  Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware; Stuart,"  of  ]lfichigan;  Pettit,  of  Indi- 
ana ;  Douglas  and  Shields,  of  Illinois ;  Dodge 
(A.  0.)  and  Jones,  of  Iowa;  Walker,  of  Wis- 
consin; Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Virginia; 
Pratt,  of  Maryland ;  Badger,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Butier  and  Evans,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dawson,  of  Georgia ;  f^ta^patrick  and  C.  0. 
Clay,  of  Alabama;  Adams  and  Brown,  of 
Mississippi ;  Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louis- 
iana ;  Morton,  of  Florida ;  Houston  and  Rusk, 
of  Texas ; '  Dixon,  of  Kentucky ;  Bell  and 
Jones,  of  Tennessee;  Atchison,  of  Missouri; 
Sebastian  and  Johnson,  of  Arkansas;  Gwin 
and  Weller,  of  Califonua~86. 

So  the  Senate  decisively  yeted  that 
the  people  of  the  new  Territories, 
formed  by  this  act  from  the  region 
shielded  from  Slavery  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1820,  should  not  have  the 
right,  nnder  this  organization,  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery,  should  they  see  fit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 

Carolina,  it  was  farther  (Teas  86, 

Nays  6) 

^^  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be 
oonstrned  to  revive  or  pat  in  foroe  any  law 
or  regulation  which  maj  have  existed  prior  to 
the  act  of  6th  of  March,  1820,  either  protect- 
ing, establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
Slavery." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del- 
aware, it  was  further  provided  that  im- 
migrants from  foreign  conntries  who 
had  merely  declai'ed  their  inteiiition 
to  become  naturalized  citieens  should 
not  be  voters  in  these  Territories.  On 
this  proposition,  the  Yeas  were  28 
(ail  from  Slave  States);  the  Nays  31 
(all  from  Free  States). 

Mr.  Chase  now  moved  an  amend- 
ment fixing  a  day  of  election,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  lay  off 
Counties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  enabling  the 


»  Febmary  6th.    "  Febmaij  16th. 

niCarchSd. 

»Gen.  Ga8%  the  inventor  of  "Popular  Sove- 


reignty," who  was  in  his  seat  and  Toted  Jnst  be- 
fore, did  not  respond  to  the  eaU  of  his  name  on 
this  occasian. 
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people  of  these  TemtorieB  to  cboose 
their  own  Governor  as  well  as  Legis- 
lature,— which  was  rejected;  Yeas 
10;"  ISTays  80. 

So  taXy  the  bill  had  been  acted  on 
as  in  C!ommittee  of  the  Whole.  On 
coming  ont  of  "Committee,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's amendment,  above  mentioned, 
was  disagreed  to — 2i  to  20 — ^and  the 
bill  engrossed  for  its  third  reading  by 
29  to  12 — and,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night" — or  rather,  morning — ^passed : 
Teas  37;  Nays"  14:  wherenpon  the 
Senate,  exhausted  by  struggle  and 
excitement,  adjourned  over  from  Fri- 
day to  the  following  Tuesday. 

In  the  House,  this  bill  was  not 
taken  np  for  more  than  two  months 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  ^here 
were  scruples  to  vanquish,  objections 
to  remove  or  to  soften,  and  machinery 
to  adjust,  in  order  to  give  the  meas- 
ure a  chance  of  success.  Meantime, 
the  hum  of  public  dissatisfaction  rose 
louder  and  louder,  and  members  who 
were  soon  to  face  Northem  constituen- 
cies were  reasonably  reluctant  to  vote 
for  it,  unless  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties in  their  districts  were  well-nigh 
impr^nable. 

A  House  bin  (nearly  a  copy  of 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas)  having  been 
reported"  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  H- 
linois,  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Mr.  English,  of  Indiana — a 
most  TiTifliTif'hing  Democrat — from 
the  minority  of  said  Committee,  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  clause  which 


we  have  seen  reported  by  Mr.  Doug> 

las  to  the  Senate,  and  adopted  by 

that  body,  repealing  the  8th  section 

of  the  Missoiuri  act,  and  insert  instead 

"the  following : 

*'  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
he  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  people  of 
said  Territory,  through  the  properly  consti- 
tuted legislative  authority,  from  passing 
such  laws,  in  relation  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  as  they  may  deem  hest  adapted  to 
their  locality,  and  most  conducive  to  their 
happiness  an^  welfare ;  and  so  much  of  any 
existing  act  of  Congress  as  may  conflict 
with  the  above  right  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
proposition  could  not  have  been  de- 
feated on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  atid 
Nays  in  the  House— -which  was 
doubtless  the  reason""  why  it  was 
never  acted  on.  The  House  bill  was 
never  taken  np,  save  at  a  late  day," 
so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  bill  to  be 
moved  as  an  amendm^ii 

There  was  a  violent  struggle  in 
the  House  for  and  against  closing 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  said  debate 
should  terminate  on  Saturday  the 
20th.  And  now,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  originated,  and 
was  enabled  to  execute,  a  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  which,  if  i-ecog- 
nized  as  legitimate,  must  prove  an 
important  aid  to  party  despotism 
and  a  screen  to  vicious  l^islation 
through  all  future  time.  The  right 
of  a  majority  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able limit  to  discussion — ^to  afford 


■^Messrs.  Chase,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Hamlin, 
iMorris,  Seward,  Sliields,  Smith,  Sumner,  Wade 
—10. 

»  March  3<L 

>•  Messra  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Houston,  of  Tex- 
as, and  Walker,  of  Wisconsm,  who  had  voted 
against  Mr.  Chase's  amendment  above  dted,  and 
Hr.  James,  of  Bhode  Island,  who  had  not  TOtod 


on  it  at  all,  now  voted  Nay.  Messrs.  Bajard, 
of  Delaware,  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Thompson,  of 
Kentucky,  G^yer,  of  Missouri,  Thomson,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  did  not  vote  for  or  against  Gov. 
Chase's  amendment,  whereon  we  have  given  the 
Yeas  and  Nays,  were  now  present  and  voted  >br 
the  bin 
If  January  Slat  >•  May  Stfa. 
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fair  opportnnily  for  debate,  bat  in- 
aiflt  that  it  shall  close  at  a  definite 
and  not  too  distant  day  and  hour — 
has  become  a  part  of  our  parliament- 
ary law.  Bnt  the  right  of  a  minority 
to  seek  to  improve  what  it  deems  a 
vicious  and  mistaken  measure — ^to 
soften,  if  it  may,  objectionable  fear 
tares  which  it  is  unable  wholly  to 
remove — ^is  still  sacred;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  established,  after 
much  experience  of  the  evils  of  H^ 
opposite  rule,  that  even  a  vote  of  the 
House,  enforcing  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion on  a  reluctant,  struggling  mi- 
nority, does  not  cut  off  amendments 
which  may  have  already  been  pro- 
posed, but  only  arrests  debate  and 
brings,  the  House  to  vote  successively 
on  all  the  propositions  legitimately 
before  it,  including,  it  may  be,  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  But  Mr. 
Stephens,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
the  debate  in  Committee  had  arrived, 
moved  that  the  enacHng  datise  of  the 
aU  he  stricken  outy  which  was  carried 
by  a  preconcerted  and  uncoimter- 
acted  rally  of  the  unflinching  friends 
of  the  measure.  Of  course,  all  pend- 
ing amendments  were  thus  disposed 
of— the  bill  being  reported  as  dead. 
Having  thus  got  the  bill  out  of 
Committee  and  before  the  House, 
Messrs.  Stephens  &  Co.  voted  not  to 
agree  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wholei^  thus  bringing  the 
House  to  an  inmiediate  vote  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Eich- 
ardson  now  moved  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (being, 
in    effect,    the    Senate's    bill),  and 


thereupon  called  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded:  Yeas 
116;  !Nays  90;  when  his  amend- 
ment was  adopted — Yeas  115^  Nays 
95 ;  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
— Yeas  112 ;  Nays  99 ;  the  Previous 
Question  again  ordered  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  bill  finally  passed: 
Yeas  118;  Nays  100.  Thus  the 
opponents  of  .tiie  measure  in  the 
House  were  precluded  from  pro- 
posing any  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations whatever,  when  it  is  morally 
certain  that,  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  some  such  amendment 
as  Gov.  Chase's  or  Mr.  English's 
would  have  been  carried. 

The  Free  States  contributed  44 
votes — ^all  cast  by  Democrats — ^to  the 
support  of  this  measure.  From  the 
Slave  States,  12  Whigs  and  67  Dem- 
ocrats sustained  it.  Against  it  were 
91  members  from  Free  States,  of 
whom  44  were  chosen  as  Wliigs, 
three  as  "  Free  Soil"  proper,  and  44 
as  Democrats.  So  that  precisely  as 
many  Democrats  from  Free  States 
voted  for  as  against  the  final  passage 
of  the  ^N'ebraska  bill.  Only  nine" 
members  fi^m  Slave  States  opposed 
it,  of  whom  but  two"  had  been  re- 
garded as  Democrats;  and  of  these 
Col.  Benton  was  not  so  regarded 
thereafter.  Of  the  Whigs  who  so 
voted,  but  two"  were  returned  to  the 
next  House. 

The  bill  had  thus  passed  the  House 
in  form  as  an  original  measure  of 
that  body,  although  it  was  in  essence 
the  amended  Senate  bill.  Being 
sent**  to  the  Senate  as  such,  an  at- 


"  Yea8  (for  agreeing)  97  ;  Nays  IIT. 

*)  YntGimA.— John  S.  MillBon— 1.  Nobth 
Oabolina. — ^Richard  C.  Puxyear,  Sion  H.  Bog^ 
ere — ^2.  Tennessee. — Robert  M.  Bugg,  William 
Gullom,  Bmerson  Btheridgei  KaUuuuel  G.  Tay- 
lor—4     LoxnsiAVA.— Theodore   G.   Hunt— 1. 


MiasouBi. — ^Thomas  H.  Benton — 1.  Otheb 
SouTHBBN  Statto. — None.    Total— 9. 

*'  ICessrs.  MlDaon,  of  Yirginia,  and  Benton, 
of  Missouri 

<*  Messrs.  Puryear,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Etheridge,  of  Tennessee.  *'  May  24th. 
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tempt  to  amend  it  waB  yoted  down, 
and  the  hill  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
bj  36  Teas  to  18  Nays.  It  was  im- 
mediately passed,  and,  being  ap- 
proved by  President  Pierce,  became 
a  law  of  ^e  land. 


The  stm^le  which  ensued  for  the 
practical  possession  of  Kansas  was 
one  which  Congress  had  thus  clearly 
provoked  and  invited. 

When  the  bill  organizing  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  was  first  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1853,  all  that  portion  of 
Kansas  which  adjoins  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
accessible  portion  of  both  Territories, 
was  covered  by  Indian  reservations, 
on  which  settlement  by  whites  was 
strictly  forbidden.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  in  favor  of  Government 
agents  and  religious  missionaries; 
and  these,  especially  the  former,  were 
nearly  aU  Democrats  and  violent 
partisans  of  Slavery.  Among  the 
missionaries  located  directly  on  the 
border  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son, of  the  Methodist  Church  South, 
who  was  among  the  few  who  had 
already  introduced  and  then  held 
slaves  in  the  territory  which  is  now 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  the  Missouri 
Restriction.  He  was  a  violent  poli- 
tician of  the  Missouri  border  pattern, 
and  in  due  time  became  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Kansas — elected  al- 
most wholly  by  non-resident  and 
fraudulent  votes.  Within  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas  bill  aforesaid, 
treaties  were  quietly  made  at  Wash- 
ington with  tiie  Delawares,  Otoes, 
KickapooB,  Kaskaskias,  Shawnees, 
Sacs,  Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  where- 
by the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 


Kansas  lying  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Missouri  border 
was  suddenly  opened  to  White  ap- 
propriation and  settlement.  These 
simultaneous  purchases  *of  Indian 
lands  by  the  Government,  though 
little  was  known  of  them  elsewhere, 
were  thoroilghly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Missourians  of  the 
Western  border,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  organizing  ^^  Blue  Lodges," 
»*'  Social  Bands,"  "  Sons  of  the  South," 
and  other  societies,  with  intent  to 
take  possession  of  Kansas  in  behalf 
of  Slavery.  They  were  well  assured, 
and  they  ftilly  beUeved,  that  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  desired,  in 
lifting,  by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  biU,  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  Kansas,  was  to  authorize 
and  facilitate  the  legal  extension  of 
Slavery  into  that  region.  Within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-^ITebraska  act,  hundreds 
of  leading  Missourians  crossed  into 
the  adjacent  Territory,  selected  each 
his  quarter-section  or  larger  area  of 
land,  put  some  sort  of  mark  on  it, 
and  then  united  with  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers in  a  meeting  or  meetings 
intended  to  establish  a  sort  of  Mis- 
souri preemption  upon  aU  this  re- 
gion. Among  the  resolves  passed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  were  the 
following : 

"That  we  will  afford  protection  to  no 
abolitionist  as  a  settler  of  this  Territory. 

"That  we  recognize  the  institution  of 
Slavery  as  already  existing  in  this  Territory, 
and  advise  slaveholders  to  introduce  their 
property  as  early  as  possible.'' 

Information  being  received,  soon 
after  this,  that  associations  were  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Eastern  States, 
designed  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  migration   of  citizens  of  those 
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States  to  Kansas,  with  intent  to 
make  her  a  Free  State,  a  violent 
and  general  indignation  of  the  bor- 
derers was  thereby  excited.  Among 
others,  a  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
port,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  1854,  which 
adopted  llie  following : 

^^Ee$olf>ed^  That  this  assooiation  will, 
vheneyer  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  Territorj,  hold  itself  in 
readiness  together  to  assist  and  remove 
anj  and  all  emigrants  who  go  there  nnddr 
the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies. 

"J2«oZc«Z,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
citizens  of  other  Oountiee,  particnlarly  those 
bordering  on  Kansas  Territory,  to  adopt 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  to  indicate  their  readiness  to 
odoperate  in  the  objects  of  this  first  reso-. 
lution.'* 

Before  the  passage  of  these  re- 
solves, at  least  one  person,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  Territory  with  intent 
to  settle  there,  and  who  was  nnable 
to  convince  the  "Border  Ruffians," 
already  in  possession,  that  he  was 
one  with  them  in  faith  and  spirit, 
was  seized  by  them,  placed  in  a 
canoe  without  oars,  and  sent  float- 
ing down  the  Missouri. 

The  first  company,  about  thirty 
in  number,  of  Eastern  emigrants, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Aid  Society,  reached 
Kansas  before  the  end  of  July,  and 
located  on  the  site  now  known  as 
Lawrence.**  Two  weeks  later,  they 
were  joined  by  a  second  and  larger 
company,  numbering  sixty  or  sev- 
enty. While  these  were  still  living 
in  tents,  but  busily  employed  in 
erecting  temporary  houses,  they  '^rere 
visited  by  a  party  of  Missourians, 
one  hundred  strong,  who  were  re- 
inforced next  day  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  who  pitched  their 
camp  just  across  a  ravine  from  the 


young  canvas  city,  and  sent  over 
formal  notification  that  "the  Abo- 
litionists must  leave  the  Territory, 
never  more  to  return  to  it."  The 
settlers  mnst  have  all  their  efiiocts 
gathered  together  preparatory  to 
leave  by  ten  o'clock.  The  time  was 
afterward  extended  to  one  o'clock, 
with  abundant  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Yankees,  meantime,  had  organ- 
ized and  armed  as  a  militia  company, 
and  were  quietly  drilling  amid  their 
tents,  sending  civil  but  decided  an- 
swers to  the  repeated  messages  sent 
to  them.  Finally,  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  iiey  could  only  pre- 
vent bloodshed  by  letting  the  Yan- 
kees alone,  and  going  about  their 
own  business,  the  ruffians  broke  up 
their  camp  by  piecemeal  and  stole 
away,  at  evening  and  during  the 
night,  back  to  their  dens  in  Mis- 
souri. 

President  Pierce  appointed  An- 
drew H.  Boeder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor,  and  Daniel  Woodson^  of 
Arkansas,  Secretary  of  Kansas,  with 
judicial  officers  of  whom  a  majority 
were  from  Slave  States--one  of  them 
taking  a  number  of  slaves  with  him 
into  the  Territory.  These  officers 
reached  Kansas,  and  established  a 
Territorial  Government  there,  in  the 
auttmin  of  1854.  All  of  them  were, 
of  course.  Democrats;  but  Gov. 
Boeder's  soundness  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion was  early  suspected  at  the 
South.  The  Union  (Washington), 
President  Pierce's  immediate  organ, 
promptly  rebuked  these  suspicions, 
as  follows : 

"  A  gentieman  in  Virginia  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  enemieB  of  President 


^  So  named  after  Amos  A  Lawrence,  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 
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Pf eroe  in  the  South  laj  particular  stress  npon 
his  appointment  of  Gov.  Reeder  as  proof  of 
his  willin^ess  to  favor  Free-Boilers,  and 
asks  ns  whether,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Grov.  Reeder  was  regarded  as  a  sound 
national  Democrat.  It  is  in  onr  power  to 
answer  this  question  with  entire  confidence, 
and  to  saj  that,  down  to  the  time*  that  QtoY, 
Reeder  went  to  Kansas  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  there  had  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  or  so  far 
as  the  President  ever  heard,  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion as  to  his  entertaining  Free-Soil  senti- 
ments. He  was  appointed  under  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  he  was  strictly  and  hon- 
estly a  national  man.  We  are  able  to  state, 
furUier,  on  very  reliable  authority,  that, 
fohiUt  Gov.  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  ho  eont&ned 
toith  Southern  gentlemen  on  the  mibjeet  of 
Slavery t  and  aseured  them  that  he  had  no 
more  $eruple»  in  buying  a  slaw  than  a  horsey 
and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  money  to 
fwrehaee  a  nun^er  to  carry  teith  him  to 
Kansas.  We  have  understood  that  he  re- 
peated the  same  sentiments  on  his  way  to 
Kansas.  We  will  repeat  what  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  more  than  once  before— that 
no  man  has  ever  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  to  office  who  was  not  at  the 
time  understood  by  him  to  be  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  Baltimore  platform  of  1852, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  If  any  appoint- 
ment was  made  contrary  to  this  rule,  it  was 
done  under  a  miaapprehension  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment We  may  add  that  the  evidences 
of  Gov.  Reeder's  soundness  were  so  strong 
that  President  Pierce  was  slower  than  many 
others  to  believe  him  a  Free-Soiler  af^r  he 
had  gone  to  Kansas.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
grossest  injustice  to  refer  to  Gov.  Reeder^s 
appointment  as  proof  of  the  President's 
willingness  to  &vor  Free-Boilers.'' 

An  election  for  Delegate  from 
EanBaB  was  held  near  the  cloee  of 
November.  There  were  probably 
lesB  than  two  thousand  adnlt  white 
males  then  resident  in  the  Territory; 
yet  2,871  votes  were  cast,  whereof 
1,114  were  afterward  ascertained  to 
have  been  legal,  while  1,729  were 
cast  by  residents  of  Missouri.  At 
one  poll,  known  as  "  110,"  604  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  20  were  legal 
and    684  were   illegal.     John  W. 


Whitfield,"  an  Indian  agent,  the 
Missouri  candidate,  had  597  of  them. 
He  received  2,268  in  all,  to  570  for 
all  others.  David  B.  Atchison,  tlien 
a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  in^a 
speech  in  Platte  County,  Mo.,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  election,  said : 

4  "  When  yon  reside  within  one  day's  jonr- 
ney  of  the  Territory,  and  when  yonr  peaee^ 
yonr  quiet^  and  yonr  property^  depend  npon 
yonr  action,  yon  can,  without  any  exertion, 
send  ^VQ  hundred  of  yonr  young  men  who  will 
vote  in  favor  of  your  institutions.  Should 
each  county  in  the  Btate  of  Missouri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  the  ballot-box.  If  we  are 
defeated,  then  Missouri  and  the  other  South- 
em  States  will  have  shown  themselves  recre- 
ant to  their  interests,  and  will  deserve  their 
fate." 

The  city  of  Atchison,  named  after 
this  distinguished  Senator,  was  found- 
ed *•  atout  this  time  by  gentlemen  of 
his  fSuth,  who  established  UTie  Sqicat- 
ter  Sovereign  as  their  organ.  One  of 
its  early  issues  contained  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraph : 

'^  We  can  tell  the  impertinent  scoundrels 
of  The  Tribune  that  tney  may  exhaust  an 
ocean  of  ink,  their  Emigrant  Aid  Societies 
spend  their  millions  and  billions,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  spout  their  heretical 
theories  till  doomsday,  and  his  Excellency 
appoint  abolitionist  titer  free-soiler  as  onr 
Governor,  yet  we  will  continue  to  lynch  and 
hang,  tar  and  feather  and  drown,  every 
white-livered  abolitionist  who  dares  to  pol- 
lute our  soil.*' 

Gov.  Beeder,  in  the  early  months 
of  1855,  had  a  census  of  the  Territo- 
ry taken,  which  showed  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  8,501,  whereof  2,906  were 
voters  and  242  slaves.  He  thereupon 
ordered  an  election  for  a  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  and  for  certain 
county  officers,  to  be  held  on  the 
80th  of  March,  which  took  place  ac- 
cordingly. -All  of  border  Missouri 
was  on  hand ;  and  the  invaders  had 


^A  Teuiesseean;  last  heard  from  in  the 
tarmy. 


«  On  the  Kansas  bank  of  the  Ifissouxi; 
fhir^  mileB  aboye  Leavenworlh. 
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been  so  nicely  apportioned  and  di- 
rected to  the  several  districts  and 
polls  that  they  elected  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  a  single  exception,  in  either 
House — the  two  Free-Soilers  being 
chosen  from  a  remote  inland  district 
which  the  Missonrians  had  overlook- 
ed or  did  not  care  to  reach.  Al- 
thongh  bnt  831  legal  electors  voted, 
there  were  no  less  than  6,320  votes 
polled.  Even  at  Lawrence,  where 
there  were  but  369  voters  in  all,  and 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  pro-Slavery, 
the  vote  returned  was — ^pro-Slavery, 
781;  Free  State,  258.  At  Marysville, 
where  there  were  24  legal  voters,  828 
votes  were  returned,  all  pro-Slavery. 
There  was  no  disguise,  no  pretense 
of  legality,  no  regard  for  decency. 
On  the  evening  before  and  tl^  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  election,  nearly  a 
thousand  Missonrians  arrived  at  Law- 
rence, in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
well  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
bowie-knives,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non loaded  with  musket  balls.  They 
ha4  tents,  music,  and  flags,  and  en- 
camped in  a  ravine  near  the  town. 
They  held  a  meeting  the  night  before 
the  election  at  the  tent  of  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson.*^  Finding  that  they  had 
more  men  than  were  needed  to  carry 
the  Lawrence  district,  they  dispatch- 
ed companies  of  one  to  two  hundred 
each  to  two  other  districts.  Meeting 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  before 
the  poll  opened,  they  questioned  him 
as  to  his  intended  course,  and,  learn- 
ing that  he  should  insist  on  the  oath 
of  residence,  they  first  attempted  to 
bribe  and  tiien  threatened  to  hang 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  threat, 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  poll,  and 
a  Missourian  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.    One  of  the  remaining  judges. 


refusing  to  receive  Missouri  votes, 
resigned  under  duress,  and  was  re- 
placed by  another  who  made  no  ob- 
jection. One  Missourian  voted  foi^ 
himself  and  then  for  his  son,  ten  or 
eleven  years  old.  Three  of  those 
they  thus  elected  to  the  Legislature 
were  residents  of  Missouri  at  the 
time.  These  details  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  but  it  is  needless. 
The  Missonrians  voted  at  other  polls 
with  less  circumspection,  easily  driv- 
ing off  all  who  objected  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  doing  as  they 
chose.  The  Weston  Reporter  (Mis- 
souri), of  the  day  before,  had  said : 

"  Oar  minds  are  already  made  up  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election  in  Kansas  to-mor- 
row. The  pro-Slavery  party  will  be  trium- 
Ehant,  we  presume,  in  nearly  every  precinct 
hould  the  pro-Slavery  party  fail  in  this 
contest,  it  will  not  be  becaose  Missouri 
has  Mled  to  do  her  duty  to  assist  her 
friends.  It  is  a  safe  calcination  that  two 
thousand  squatters  have  passed  over  into 
the  promised  land  from  this  part  of  the 
State  within  four  days." 

The  Platte  Argus  (Missouri),  in  its 

next  issue, said: 

"  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  they— the  Ifis- 
sourians — have  conquered  Kansas.  Our 
advice  is,  let  them  hold  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt." 

A  week  or  two  thereafter,  rumors 
were  in  circulation  that  the  Gover- 
nor did  not  indorse,  in  all  respects, 
the  legality  of  this  election ;  where- 
upon Ths  Bnm&uncker  (Missouri) 
said: 

"  ;We  learn,  just  as  we  go  to  jpress,  that 
Reeder  has  refused  to  give  certificates  to 
four  of  the  Gouncilmen  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  He  has  ordered  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  their  places  on  the  22d  of  Kay. 

"  This  infenuu  scoundrel  will  have  to  be 
hemped  yet" 

The  ParkmUe  Luminary ^  issued 

in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  was  the 

only  journal  on  that  side  of  the  bor. 


»  Demociatlo  Governor  of  Missouri,  elected  in  1860;  died  a  Bebel  refligee  in  Aikansaa,  1861 
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der  that  dared  and  chose  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  Free-State  settlers  of 
Kansas,  maintaining  their  rights  un- 
der the  organic  law.  Though  guard- 
ed and  carefal  in  its  language,  it  could 
not  escape  the  discipline  meted  out  in 
that  region  to  all  who  favored  "  Abo- 
lition." On  the  14th  of  April,  1855, 
its  office  and  materials  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  mob,  and  its  editor  constrain- 
ed to  flee  for  his  life. 

William  Phillips,  a  Free-State  law- 
yer of  Leavenworth,  saw  fit  to  sign 
the  protest  against  the  wholesale 
frauds  whereby  the  election  at  that 
place  was  carried.  A  few  days  there- 
after, he  was  seized  by  a  crowd  of 
Missouri  ruffians,  taken  by  force  to 
Weston,  Mo.,  eight  miles  distant, 
and  there  tarred  and  feathered,  rid- 
den on  a  rail,  and  finally  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  a  negro,  who  was  compelled 
to  purchase  him. 

Gov.  Eeeder  did  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion in  the  only  six  districts  from 
which  protests  were  seasonably  for- 
warded to  him,  with  distinct  proof  of 
frauds;  whereupon,  new  elections 
were  held  in  those  districts,  and  all 
of  them  but  Leavenworth  were  car- 
ried Free-SoiL  Leavenworth,  being 
directly  on  the  Missouri  border,  was 
carried  pro-Slavery  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, as  UBuaL  The  Free-State  men 
elected  at  this  second  election  were 
refused  seats  by  the  pro -Slavery 
majority,  and  the  pro -Slavery  men 
chosen  on  the  regular  day  of  election 
duly  installed  in  their  places. 

The  Legislature  was  called  to  meet 
at  Pawnee  City  on  the  Kansas  river, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  west  from 
the  border.  It  was  immediately  ad* 
joumed,  over  the  Governor's  veto,  to 
Shawnee  Mission,  directly  on  the  line 
of  Mieeouri.     It  proceeded  to  pass 


one  act  whereby  the  laws  of  Missou- 
ri generally  were  adopted  and  de- 
clared laws  of  Ejmsas,  and  other 
acts  specially  upholding  and  fortify- 
ing Slavery,  whereof  the  following 
are  but  specimens : 

"Sbc.  1.  Be  it  enaeUd  "by  the  Oovemor 
and  LeguhUite  Assembly  of  EdnsaSy  That 
every  person,  bond  or  free,  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  raising  a  rebelUon  or  insurrec-. 
Hon  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  in 
this  Territory,  shall  si^er  death. 

^*  Seo.  2.  Every  free  person,  who  shall  aid 
or  assist  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  of 
slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  or  shall  fur- 
nish arms,  or  do  any  other  act  in  further- 
ance of  such  rebellion  or  insurrection,  shall 
suffer  death. 

^*Seo.  8.  If  any  free  person  shall,  by 
speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  advise,  per- 
suade, or  induce,  any  slaves  to  rebel,  conspire 
against,  or  murder,  any  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  shall  bring  into,  print,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  mto, 
written,  printed,  published,  or  circmated,  or 
shall,  knowingly,  aid  or  assist  in  the  bring- 
ing into,  printing,  writing,  publishing,  or  , 
circulating,  in  the  Territory,  any  book,  paper, 
magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  insurrection,  rebellion, 
revolt,  or  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  against 
the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  or  any  part 
of  them,  such  person  shall  suffer  death. 

*^  Seo.  4.  If  any  person  shidl  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  this  Territory,  any 
slav^  belonging  to  another,  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof^  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"  Sec.  5.  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  assist 
in  enticing,  decoying,  or  persuading,  or  car- 
rying away,  or  sendmg  out  of  tihiff  Territory, 
any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  the  in- 
tent to  procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such 
slave,  or  deprive  the  owners  tiiereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shsJl  be  a^udged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

^^  Sbo.  12.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking 
or  writing,  shall  assert  or  maintain  that  per- 
sons have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shidl  introduce  into  this 
Territory,  print,  publish,  write,  circulate, 
or.  cause  to  be  introducied  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  written,  printed,  published,  and 
circulated  in  this  Territory,  any  book,  pa- 
per, magazine,  pamphlet,  pr  circfnlar,  con- 
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taising  any  denial  of  the  right  of  penons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territorj,  saoh  person 
shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  felony,  and  pun- 
ished hj  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

*^Seo.  18.  No  person  who  is  conscienti- 
Ofosly  opposed  to  holding  slayes,  or  who  does 
not  admit  the  right  to  hold  skves  in  this 
Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of 
any  proseeution  for  any  riolation  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  this  act." 

Another  act  of  this  remarkable 
Legifilatnre,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to 
puniah  persons  decoying  slaves  from 
their  masters,"  has  this  unique  pro- 
vision: 

^^  Sxo.  3.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  any  State  or  other 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  any  slave 
belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure or  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  or 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  .the  services 
of  such  slave,  and  shall  bring  such  slave 
into  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  slave  had  been  enticed,  de- 
coyed, or  carried  away,  out  of  this  Terri- 
tory ;  and  in  such  case  the  larcenv  may  be 
charged  to  have  been  committea  in  any 
county  of  this  Territory,  into  or  through 
which  such  slave  shall  have  been  brought 
by  such  person,  and,  on  conviction  thereof^ 
the  person  offending  shall  suffer  death." 

This  L^islature,  whose  acts  were 
systematically  vetoed  by  Gov.  Boed- 
er, but  passed  over  his  head,  memori- 
alized the  President  for  his  removal, 
which  was,  in  due  time,  effected. 
Wilson  Shannon, "  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  On  his  way  to 
Kansas,  lie  stopped  at  Westport,  Mo., 
the  headquarters  of  border  ruffian- 
ism, and  made  a  speech  to  those 
who  crowded  about  him.  In  that 
speech,  he  declared  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Legislature  which  had  re- 
cently adjourned  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion a  legal  assembly,  and  regarded 
its  laws  as  binding  on  the  authorities 
and  on  every  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
toiy.    He  added : 


^'  To  one  subject,  however,  he  would  al- 
lude— Slavery.  His  official  life  and  charac- 
ter were  not  unknown  to  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  citizens  of  Eansaa.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  changing  his  political  faith.  He 
thought  with  reference  to  Slavery,  ^at,  as 
Miasouri  and  Kansas  were  adjoining  States, 
— as  much  of  that  immense  trade  np  the 
Missouri,  which  was  already  rivaling  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  countries,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  great  trade  and  perpetual  intercourse 
between  them, — it  would  be  well  if  their 
institutions  should  harmonize;  otherwise^ 
there  would  be  continual  quarrels  and  bor- 
der feuds.  He  wu  for  Staoerv  in  Kanaat 
(loud  cheers)." 

The  actual  settlers  of  E^nsas  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  impu- 
dent and  hostile  usurpation  which 
had  seized  their  ballot-boxes  and  im- 
posed on  them  a  fraudulent  Legisla- 
ture. They  held  a  mass  convention 
at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, wherein  they  repudiated  the  laws 
and  officers  imposed  on  Kansas  by  the 
©order-Ruffian  election  and  Legisla- 
ture, and  refused  to  submit  to  ^em. 
They  further  resolved  not  to  vote  at 
the  election  for  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, which  the  bogus  Legislature 
had  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
of  October.  They  called  a  Delegate 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Topeka  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  whereat  an 
Executive  Committee  for  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory was  appointed,  and  an  election 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  appointed  for 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  Gov. 
Boeder  was  nominated  for  Delegate. 
So,  two  rival  elections  for  Delegate 
were  held  on  different  days,  at  one  of 
which  Whitfield  (pro-Slavery),  and 
at  the  other  Reeder  (Free-Soil),  was 
chosen  Delegate  to  Congress.  And, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  chosen  by  the  set- 
tlers under  the  Free-State  organiza- 
tion aforesaid,  assembled  at  Topeka^ 


^  peaked  Democrafcio  Gtovsmor  of  Ohio  over  Thouuui  Oorwin,  in  1S42, 
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and  formed  a  Free-State  Constitn- 
tion,  under  which  they  asked  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  XXXIVth  Congress  assem- 
bled  at  Washington,  December  3d, 
1855,  no  party  having  a  majority  in 
the  Honse.  Several  weeks  were 
consumed  in  finiitless  ballotings  for 
Speaker,  until,  finally,  a  majority 
voted— Teas  113,  Nays  104— that  a 
plurality  should  suffice  to  elect  after 
three  more  ballots.  Under  this  rule, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, received  103  votes  to  100 
for  William  Aiken,  of  South  Caroli- 
na^ and  11  scattering.  It  was  there- 
upon resolved — Teas  155,  Nays  40 — 
that  Mr.  Banks  had  been  duly  elected 
Speaker.  The  House,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  resolved — ^Teas  101,  Nays 
93 — to  send  a  Special  Committee  to 
Kansas,  to  inquire  into  the  anarchy 
by  this  time  prevailing  there.  That 
Oonmiittee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
William  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio^  and  Morde- 
cai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  who  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  there 
spent  several  weeks  in  taking  testi- 
mony ;  which  the  majority,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  summed  up  in 
an  able  and  searching  Eeport.  Their 
conclusions  were  as  follows : 

^^ First:  That  each  election  in  the  Terri- 
torj,  held  under  the  organic  or  alleged  Ter- 
ritorial law,  has  heen  carried  bj  organized 
invasions  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  been 
prevented  from  exercising  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  organic  law. 

''Second:  That  the  alleged  Territorial 
Legislature  was  an  illegally  constituted  body, 
and  had  no  power  to  pass  valid  laws ;  and 
their  enactments  are,  therefore,  null  and  void. 

''Third:  That  these  alleged  laws  have 
BOt,  as  a  general  thing,  been  used  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  and  to  punish 
wrong,  but  for  unlawful  purposes. 

"Ivwrth:  That  the  election  under  which 
16  * 


the  sitting  delegate,  John  W.  Whitfield, 
holds  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pm^uance  of 
any  valid  law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
only  as  the  expression  of  the  choice  of  those 
resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"Fifth:  That  the  election  under  which 
the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  H.  Reeder, 
claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  only  as 
the  expression  of  the  choice  of  the  resident 
citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Sixth :  That  Andrew  H.  Beeder  received 
a  greater  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens 
than  John  W.  Whitfield,  for  Delegate. 

"Seventh:  That,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Territory,  a  fair  election  cannot  be 
held  without  a  new  census,  a  stringent  and 
well-guarded  election  law,  the  selection  of 
impartial  judges,  and  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

"  Eighth :  That  the  various  elections  held 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  the  State  Government,  have 
been  as  regular  as  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  Territory  would  allow ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution framed  by  the  Oonvention,  held  in 
pursuance  of  said  elections,  embodies  the 
will  of  a  minority  of  the  people." 

Whitfield  held  his  seat,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  end  of  the  Congress, 
despite  strenuous  efibrts  by  the 
Eepublican  members  to  oust  him; 
and  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a 
State  under  her  Free  Constitution 
was  first  defeated  in  the  House  by 
106  Teas  to  107  Nays,  but  afterward 
reconsidered  and  passed  by  99  Yeas 
to  97  Nays.  In  the  Senate,  which 
was  strongly  pro-Slavery,  it  was 
promptly  defeated. 

Meantime,  the  settled  antagonism 
in  Kansas  between  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  the  Territorial  ftmction- 
aries  and  enactments  recognized  and 
upheld  by  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  great  mass  of  her  people  on  the 
other,  had  resulted  in  great  practical 
disorders.  On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  William  Dow,  a  Free- 
State  settler  on  the  Santa  F6  road, 
near  Hickory  Point,  was  shot  dead 
in  open  day  by  one  Coleman,  a  pro- 
Slavery  neighbor,  in  plain  sight  of 
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several  persons.  Dow  was  unarmed, 
and  was  set  upon  by  three  armed 
pro-Slavery  men,  who  had  no  cause 
of  quarrel  with  him  but  their  differ- 
ence in  politics,  although  they  made 
a  pretense  of  claiming  the  land  on 
which  he  had  settled.  The  murderer 
fled  to  Missouri,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  Shawnee  Mission,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  GtOY.  Shannon, 
but  was  allowed  to  go  at  large.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man  lay  in 
the  road  from  noon  till  evening, 
when  Jacob  Branson,  the  Free-State 
settler  with  whom  he  boarded,  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  went  after  and  re- 
covered it.  Five  days  thereafter,  a 
meeting  of  Free-State  men  was  held 
at  Hickory  Point,  at  which  the  mur- 
der and  its  authors  were  forcibly 
denounced,  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  murderers  to 
justice.  This  meeting  was  made  the 
pretext  for  bringing  on  a  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  authori- 
ties. Branson  was  soon  after  arrest- 
ed^ on  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the  three 
armed  men  who  had  compassed  the 
death  of  Dow,  who  swore  that  he  was 
in  fear  of  his  life.  The  arrest  was 
made  by  a  party  headed  by  Samuel 
J.  Jones,  postmaster  at  Westport, 
Mo.,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  conspiracy  by  which  Kansas  had 
been  so  far  subjugated  to  "  Border- 
Ruffian"  rule  through  the  wholesale 
corruption  of  her  ballot-boxes.  For 
his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  this  work, 
the  fraudulent  Legislature  at  Shaw- 
nee Mission  had  made  him  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County,  wherein  are  Law- 
rence and  Hickory  Point.  Of  course, 
the  "Free-State"  settlers,  constitut- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  important  county,  scouted  his 
assumption  of  official  authority,  re- 


garding him  as  a  deadly  and  danger- 
ous foe.  His  posse  was  made  up  of 
pro-Slavery  men,  including  two  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Dow,  though  Coleman 
— ^however  active  in  raising,  fitting 
out,  and  arming  the  party — ^had  been 
persuaded  not  to  accompany  it. 
Branson  was  found  by  them  asleep 
in  his  bed,  and  taken  out  by  Jones, 
who  professed  his  intent  to  take  him 
to  Lawrence  for  examination.  Whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  entertain  that 
purpose,  he  lingered  and  drank  by 
the  way,  so  that  a  party  of  the  neigh- 
boring Free-State  settlers,  fifteen  in 
number,  was  hastily  collected,  by 
which  Jones  and  his  party  were  in- 
tercepted near  Blanton's  Bridge  over 
the  Wakarusa,  and  Branson  rescued 
from  Jones's  custody.  There  waa  no 
actual  coliiaon — ^not  even  a  gun 
snapped — ^but  the  Free-State  men 
formed  across  the  road  in  a  bright 
moonlight  evening,  and  called  Bran- 
son to  come  over  to  them,  which  he 
did,  notwithstanding  free  threats  of 
shooting  on  the  part  of  Jones  and 
his  followers,  answered  by  a  cocking 
of  Sharpe's  rifles  and  revolvers  on 
the  other  side.  Jones,  who  had  been 
speaking  daggers  up  to  this  time, 
wisely  concluded  to  use  none,  though 
his  party  was  well  armed,  and  decid- 
edly the  more  numerous.  Branson 
and  his  rescuers  moved  off  toward 
Lawrence,  the  citadel  of  Free-State 
principles,  which  the  discomfited  sher- 
iff protested  he  would  soon  visit  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
"  wipe  out."  He  accordingly  called 
on  Gov.  Shannon  to  order  out  three 
thousand  militia,  to  enable  him  to 
'^execute  tiie  laws,"  and  sent  to 
President  Pierce  an  affidavit  that  he 
had  been  resisted  by  ^^  forty  abolition- 
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ist&"  The  call  was  promptly  made 
by  proclamation  from  the  governor, 
and  the  whole  Missonri  border  came 
OTer  to  execute  vengeance  on  Law- 
rence and  the  Free-State  men.  This 
army  encamped  at  Franklin,  a  pro- 
Slavery  settlement,  a  few  miles  from 
Lawrence,  and  there  remained  seve- 
ral days,  during  which  Thomas  W, 
Barber,  a  Free-State  man,  returning 
from  Lawrence  to  his  home,  seven 
miles  off,  was  shot  dead  by  some  of 
them,  but  no  other  serious  damage 
done.  Finally,  articles  of  n^otiation 
and  adjustment  were  agreed  up- 
on between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the 
Free-State  leaders,  in  Lawrence, 
which  suspended  the  feud  for  the 
present.  The  Mjssourians  dispersed, 
and  the  troubled  land  once  more  had 
peace. 

ti  the  Spring  of  1856,  the  pro- 
Slavery  party  on  the  Kansas  border 
were  reenfoiced  by  CoL  Buford,  from 
Alabama,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  wild  young  men,  mainly  recruited 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
They  came  in  military  array,  armed, 
and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  Kansas  a  Slave  State  at  all 
hazards.  On  one  of  their  raids  into 
Kansafl,  a  party  of  Buford's  men, 
who  were  South  Carolinians,  took  a 
Mr.  Miller  prisoner,  and,  finding 
that  he  was  a  Free-State  man,  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  they  grave- 
ly tried  him  for  treason  to  his  native 
State!  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
escaped  with  his  life  only,  losing  his 
horse  and  money. 

Kansas  now  swarmed  with  the 
minions  of  the  Slave  Power,  intent 
on  her  subjugation ;  their  pretext 
being  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  fraudulent  Legislature. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 


May,  1856,  Lawrence  was  surrounded 
and  surprised  by  various  parties  of 
enemies,  part  of  them  under  Gen. 
Atchison,  who,  with  the  "Platte 
County  Eifles,"  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  approached  from  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  west,  while  another  force,' 
composed  in  good  part  of  the  volun- 
teers from  the  Atlantic  Southern 
States,  under  Col.  Buford,  beleaguer- 
ed it  on  the  east.  They  bristled  with 
weapons  from  the  United  States  Ar- 
mory, then  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
officers  in  Kansas.  Nearly  all  the 
pro-Slavery  leaders  then  in  Kansas, 
or  hovering  along  the  Missouri  bor- 
der, were  on  hand;  among  them. 
Col.  Titus,  from  Florida,  Col.  Wilkes, 
from  South  .  Carolina,  Gen.  String- 
fellow,  a  Virginian,  Col.  Boone, 
hailing  from  Westport,  and  many 
others  of  local  and  temporary  fame. 
The  entire  force  was  about  800 
strong,  having  possession  of  Mount 
Oread,  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  pretext  for  this  raid  was 
a  desire  to  serve  legal  processes  in 
Kansas,  although  deputy  marshal 
Fain,  who  held  a  part  of  those  pro- 
cesses, had  been  in  Lawrence  the 
evening  before,  and  served  two  writs 
without  a  sign  of  resistance,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions.  He  now 
rode  into  the  town  with  ten  men, 
and  arrested  two  leading  Free-State 
citizens,  no  one  making  objection. 
Meantime,  the  j^oeaCy  so  called,  were 
busy  in  the  suburbs,  breaking  open 
houses  and  robbing  their  inmates. 
Fain  remained  in  town  until  after- 
noon, eating  dinner  with  his  party  at 
the  principal  hotel,  but  neglecting  to 
pay  for  it;  then  returned  to  the 
camp  on  the  hill,  and  was  succeeded 
by  "  Sheriff  Jones''  of  that  county, 
whose  authority,  being  derived  from 
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the  sham  Legifilature,  the  people  did 
not  recognize.  Jones  rode  into 
town  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  at 
three  P.  M.,  and  demanded  that  all 
the  arms  shonld  be  given  np  to  him, 
on  pain  of  a  bombardment.  The 
people,  unprepared  to  resist,  consent- 
ed to  surrender  their  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
and  four  smooth-bore  pieces,  carrying 
each  a  pound  ball.  .All  diese  had 
been  buried  some  days  before,  but 
were  now  dug  up  and  made  over  to 
Jones.  A  few  muskets  were  like- 
wise surrendered  by  their  owners. 
The  pro-Slavery  army  now  marched 
down  the  hill,  and  entered  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  where  Atchison 
made  a  speech  to  them,  declaring 
that  the  Free-State  Hotel  and  the 
two  Free-State  printing-oflBces  must 
be  destroyed.  "Sheriff  Jones"  de- 
clared that  he  had  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  Judge  Lecompte,  of  the 
Federal  Court.  The  whole  force  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  destroyed  the  printing-oflS- 
oes,  and  fired  some  fifty  rounds  from 
their  cannon  at  the  Free-State  Hotel, 
which,  being  solidly  built  of  stone, 
was  not  much  damaged  thereby. 
Four  kegs  of  gun-powder  were  then 
placed  in  it  and  fired,  but  only  two 
of  them  exploded,  making  little  im- 
pression. Fire  was  now  applied  to 
the  building,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
bare  and  blackened  walls.  The 
dwelling  of  Gov.  Robinson"  was 
next  set  on  fire,  and,  though  the 
flames  were  twice  extinguished,  it 
was  finally  consumed.  The  total  loss 
to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  by  that 
day's  robbery  and  arson  was  estimat- 


ed at  $150,000.  None  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  but  one  of  the 
rufiSans  shot  himself  badly,  and 
another  was  killed  by  a  brick  or 
stone,  knocked  by  one  of  their  can- 
non from  the  upper  story  of  the 
Free-State  Hotel. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  "  Kansas  War,"  a  desultory, 
wasteful,  but  not  very  bloody  con- 
flict, which  continued,  with  alterna- 
tions of  activity  and  quiet,  through- 
out the  next  year.  One  of  its  most 
noted  incidents  is  known  as  the 
"  battle  of  Black  Jack,"  wherein  28 
Free-State  men,  led  by  old  John 
Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  fought  and 
defeated,  on  the  open  prairie,  56 
"  border  ruflians,"  headed  by  Capt. 
H.  Clay  Pate,  from  Virginia,  who 
professed  to  be  an  officer  imder  Mar- 
shal Donaldson.  It  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  Pate  and  all  that 
remained  of  his  band,  twenty-one 
men,  beside  the  wounded,  with 
twenty-three  horses  and  mules,  wag- 
ons, provisions,  camp-equipage,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder, 
obtained  just  before  by  sacking  a 
little  Free-State  settlement,  known  as 
Palmyra. 

The  Legislature  chosen  under  the 
Free-State  Constitution  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Topeka  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1856,  and  its  members  as- 
sembled accordingly,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  organize,  CoL  Sumner,* 
with  a  force  of  regulars,  dispersing 
them  by  order  of  President  Pierce. 

The  village  of  Osawatomie,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  was 
sacked  and  burned  on  the  5th  of 
June  by  a  pro-Slavery  force,  headed 


*  ESected  Qoyemor  under  the  embryo  organi- 
flBttoD,  by  the  great  body  of  her  settlers,  of 
EADsas  u  A  Free  State. 


^  Since  known  aa  Mig.-Gen.  Edwin  V.  Sum- 
ner: fought  brayely  in  eoTeral  battles  of  the. 
War:  died  at  ^yraoose,  N.  Y.,  early  in  1863; 
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by  Gen.  Whitfield.  But  few  of  the 
male  citizenB  were  at  home,  and 
there  was  no  reBistance. 

Leavenworth,  being  directly  on 
the  border,  and  easily  acoessible  from 
a  populous  portion  of  Missouri,  was 
eBpeciaUy  exposed  to  outrages.  It 
was  long  under  the  control  of  the 
pro-Slavery  party,  being  a  military 
post,  and  a  point  whence  overland 
trains  and  mails  were  dispatched, 
and  at  which  a  vast  Federal  patron- 
age was  concentrated.  The  office  of 
The  Terri4>orial  Register  (Free-State) 
was  destroyed  by  a  Missouri  band, 
December  20,  1856.  Many  collisions 
and  murders  occurred  here,  and  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  municipal  election 
(September  1,  1866),  a  large  force, 
mainly  of  Missourians,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town ;  and,  under  the 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  plun- 
dered and  ravaged  as  they  chose. 
William  Phillips,  a  lawyer,  refused 
to  submit  to  their  search,  and  stood 
on  his  defense.  He  killed  two  of 
his  assailants,  but  was  finally  killed 
himself;  while  his  brother,  who  aid- 
ed him  in  his  defense,  had  his  arm 
shattered  by  a  bullet.  Phillips's 
house  was  burned,  with  several 
others,  and  every  known  Free-State 
man  put  on  board  a  steamboat  and 
sent  down  the  river.  It  was  boasted 
by  the  Missouri  journals  that  not  a 
single  ^^  abolition  vote"  was  cast  at 
that  election  I 

Meantime,  the  emigrants  flocking 
to  Kansas  from  the  Free  States  were 
arrested  on  their  passage  through 
Missouri  and  turned  back :  cannon  be- 
ing planted  along  the  Missouri  river 
to  stop  the  ascending  steamboats 
for  this  ptirpose.  Kot  many  of  these 
emigrants  were  actually  plundered, 


save  of  their  passage-money,  which 
was  in  no  case  returned.  A  large 
party  was  finally  i^ade  up  of  those 
whose  progress  to  their  intended 
homes  had  been  thus  obstructed,  who 
proceeded  thither  slowly  and  toil- 
somely, by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Iowa  and  Nebraska ;  but  who,  on  en- 
tering Kansas,  were  met  by  a  Fede- 
ral military  force,  and  all  their  arms 
taken  from  them. 

Yet  the  immigration  continued ;  so 
that,  while  the  office-holders,  the 
military,  and  all  the  recognized 
power  and  authority,  were  on  the 
side  of  Slavery,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance among  the  settlers  con- 
stantly increased.  The  pro-Slavery 
forces  made  strong  incursions  or  raids 
into  the  Territory  from  time  to  time, 
but  subsided  into  Missouri  after  a 
few  days ;  and,  while  a  good  share 
of  the  fighting,  with  most  of  the 
burning  and  plundering,  was  done 
by  them,  nearly  all  the  building,  the 
clearing,  the  plowing,  and  the  plant- 
ing, were  the  work  of  Free-State  men. 
Meantime,  dissipation,  exposure,  and 
all  manner  of  irregularities,  were 
constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
pro-Slavery  volunteers  from  the 
South,  whHe  many  of  the  better  class 
among  them,  disgusted  and  remorse* 
ftd,  abandoned  their  evil  work,  and 
shrank  away  to  some  region  wherein 
they  were  less  generally  detested. 
Under  all  its  persecutions  and  deso- 
lations, Kansas  was  steadily  maturing 
and  hardening  into  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  Free  State  not  only,  but 
of  one  fitted  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  be  an  apostle  of  the  gospel 
of  Universal  Freedom. 


The  Democratic  If  ational  Conven- 
tion for  1866  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  2d  of  June.  Jolin  E.  Ward,  of 
GeoTgia,  presided  over  its  deliberar 
tions.  On  the  first  ballot,  its  votes 
for  Presidential  candidate  were  cast, 
for  James  Buchanan,  135 ;  Pierce, 
122;  Douglas,  33;  Cass,  6.  Bu- 
chanan gained  pretty  steadily,  and 
Pierce  lost;  so  that,  on  the  ninth 
ballot,  the  vote  stood :  Buchanan, 
147 ;  Pierce,  87 ;  Douglas,  66 ;  Cass, 
7.  On  the  sixteenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  168 ;  Mr.  Douglas,  121.  And, 
on  the  seventeenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  the  whole  number,  296 
votes,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  received 
the  highest  vote — 59;  but,  on  the 
second,  las  name  was  withdrawn, 
and  John  0.  BssoKiNBmGE,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  unanimously  nominated. 
The  Convention,  in  its  platform, 
after  adopting  nearly  all  the  material 
resolves  of  its  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors, unanimously 

*^  1.  Re9oh>ed^  That,  olaimmg  fellowship 
with  and  desiring  the  oodperation  of  all 
who  regard  the  preseryation  of  the  Union 
imder  the  Oonstitnlion  as  the  paramount 
iasae,  and  repudiating  all  sectional  parties 
and  platforms  concerning  domestic  Slavery, 
which  seek  to  emhroil  the  States  and  incite 
to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in 
the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose, 
if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil  war  and 
disunion,  the  American  Democracy  recog- 
nize and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in 
the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  embodying  the 
only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  Slavery 
question,  upon  which  the  g»eat  National 
idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation 
of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  of  Con- 
gress with  Slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in 
the  District  of  Oolumbia. 

*'*'  2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Compro- 
mises of  1850,  confirmed  by  both  the  Demo- 
cratio  and  Whig  parties  in  National  Conven- 
tions ;  ratified*  by  the  people  in  the  election 
of  1852,  and  rightly  applied  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territories  in  1854. 

"  8.  That,  by  the  uniform  application  of  the 


Democratic  principle  to  the  organization  of 
Territories,  and  the  admission  of  new  States 
with  or  without  domestic  Slavery,  as  they 
may  elect,  the  equal  rights  of  all  liie  States 
will  be  preserved  intact,  the  original  com- 

Eacts  of  the  Constitution  maintained  invio- 
tte,  and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion  of 
the  Union  insured  to  its  utmost  capacity  of 
embracing,  in  peace  and  harmony,  every 
fhture  American  State  that  may  be  consti- 
tuted or  annexed  with  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party, 
conmienced  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Southern  platform  on  its  National 
Convention  of  lS52,wa8  consummated 
by  the  eager  participation  of  most  of 
its  Southern  members  of  Congress  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  Those,  of  whatever 
party  in  the  past,  who  emphatically 
condemned  that  repudiation,  and  who 
united  on  that  basis  to  ignore  past 
political  denominations,  with  a  view 
to  united  action  in  the  future,  were 
first  known  simply  as  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka," but  gradually,  and  almost  spon- 
taneously, assumed  the  designation 
of  "  Republicans."  As  such,  they 
carried  most  of  'the  Free  State  elec- 
tions of  1864:,  but  were  less  decidedly 
successful  in  those  of  1855.  Their 
first  National  Convention  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1866  ;  but  no  nominations 
were  there  made.  Their  nominating 
Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  17th  of  June,  Col.  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  presiding.  John 
C.  Fbemont,  of  California,  was  nom- 
inated for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, receiving  859  votes  to  196  for 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio.  William 
L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  received 
269  votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  to 
110  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  180 
scattering,  for  Vice-President.  Mr.^ 
Dayton  was  thereupon  unanimously 
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nomiiiatecL  Tke  more  material  re- 
solves of  this.  Convention  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^£s8olved,  Tbttt,  with  our  republican 
fiithers,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident 
tmth,  tliat  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.;  and  that  the  primary 
object  «uxd  ulterior  design  of  our  Federal 
€k>Yemment  were,  to  secure  these  rights  to 
an  persons  within  its  ezclusiye  jurisdiction ; 
that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  National 
territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it, 
lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  Slavery  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  prohibiting  jts  existence 
and  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, of  any  individual  or  association  of 
individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  Sla- 
very in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  present  Constitution  shall  be 
maintained. 

**Eesohed^  That  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their 
government;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
tills  power,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — ^Polygamy 
and  Slavery." 

An  "American"  National  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  22d  of  Febmary;  all  the  States 
represented  but  Maine,  Vermont, 
Gteorgia,  and  South  Carolina.  An 
"  Ammcan"  ^N^ational  Council  (secret) 
had  met  three  days  before  in  the 
same  place,  and  adopted  a  platform. 
The  following  plank  is  the  most 
essential : 

"  Tlie  recognition  of  the  right  of  native- 
bom  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Terri- 
tory tJiereof^  to  frame  their  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  regulate  their  domestic  and 
social  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  the  privilege  of  admission 
into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the 
requisite  population  for  one  Representative 
in  Congress:  Provided,  cU/wofi,  that  none 


but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
thereof,  and  who  have  a  fixed  residence  in 
any  such  Territory,  ought  to  participate  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  said  Territory  or 
State." 

This  Council  proceeded  to  con- 
demn the  National  Administration, 
among  other  things,  for  "  reopening 
sectional  agitation  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise."  This  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka" members  of  the  nominating  Con- 
vention ;  on  whose  behalf,  Mr.  KH- 
linger,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the 
following : 

^'^Betohed,  That  the  National  Council  has 
no  authority  to  prescribe  a  Platform  of  prin- 
ciples for  this  Nominating  Convention ;  and 
that  we  will  nominate  for  President  and 
Vice-President  no  men  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  territory  north  of  86°  80'  by  Congres- 
sional action." 

This  resolve  was  laid  on  the  table, 
by  14:1  votes  to  69.  The  "  anti-Ne- 
braska" delegates,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  Convention.  On  the  first  ballot 
for  President,  Mhj.ard  Fillmobe,  of 
New  York,  received  71  votes ;  George 
Law,  of  N.  Y.,  27 ;  and  there  were  46 
scatteiing.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Fillmore  received  179  to  64  for  all 
others,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Vice*President,  Air- 
DBEW  Jackson  Donelson,  of  Tennes- 
see, received  181  votes  to  24  scatter- 
ing, and  was  unanimously  nomina- 
ted. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  FiUmore 
was  ratified  by  a  Whig  Convention, 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  17th 
of  September — ^Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri, presiding. 

Mr.  FiUmore  was  absent  in  Europe 
when  the  American  nomination  was 
made ;  but,  returning  early  in  Jnly, 
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took  gronud  emphatically  agamst  the 
Bepnblicaa  organization  and  effort. 
In  his  speech  at  Albany,  he  said : 

^^  We  see  a  political  party  presenting  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Yioe-Presi- 
dency,  selected,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
Free  States  alone,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  electing  these  candidates  by  the  snffirages 
of  one  part  of  the  Union  only,  to  mle  over 
the  whole  United  States.  Oan  it  be  possible 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  sach  a  meas- 
ure can  have  seriously  reflected  npon  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow, 
in  case  of  success  ?  Can  they  have  the  mad- 
ness or  the  folly  to  believe  that  our  South- 
em  brethren  would  submit  to  be  governed 
by  such  a  Chief  Magistrate?  Would  he  be 
required  to  follow  the  same  rule  prescribed 
by  those  who  elected  him  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments? If  a  man  living  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  be  not  worthy  to  be 
President  or  Vice-President,  would  it  be 
proper  to  select  one  from  the  same  quarter 
as  one  of  his  Cabinet  Council,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  nation  in  a  foreign  country  ?  Or, 
indeed,  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  administer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  If  not,  what 
new  rule  is  the  President  to  adopt  in  select- 
ing men  for  office  that  the  people  them- 
selves discard  in  selecting  himf  These  are 
serious  but  practical  questions ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  torn  the  tables  upon  ourselves.  Sup- 
pose that  the  South,  having  the  minority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they 
would  only  have  slaveholders  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  should  elect  such  by 
their  exclusive  suffrages  to  rule  over  us  at 
the  North.  Do  you  think  we  would  sub- 
mit to  it?  No,  not  for  a  moment.  And  do 
you  believe  that  your  Southern  brethren  are 
less  sensitive  on  this  subject  than  you  are, 
or  less  Jealous  of  their  rights?  If  you  do, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  And, 
therefore,  you  must  see  that,  if  this  sectional 
party  succeeds,  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  beautiful  fabric,  reared  by 
our  forefathers,  cemented  by  their  blood,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance." 

ThiB  speech  is  memorable  not 
merely  for  its  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  gromids  and  motives  of 
the  Bepnblican  movement — repre- 
senting its  purposes  as  violent,  ag- 
gressive, and  sectional,  when  they 
date  back  to  178^,  and  trace  their 
paternity  to  Jefferson,  a  Southron 
and  a  daveholder — but  because  this 
was  the  first  declaration  by  a  North- 


ern statesman  of  mark  that  ttie  sao- 
cess  of  the  Bepublicans  would  Dot 
only  incite,  but  justify,  a  Southern  re- 
bellion. The  facts  that  the  "Na- 
tional Sepublicans,"  in  1828,  snp- 
X>orted  John  Q.  Adams  and  lUchard 
Bush — both  from  Free  States — ^while 
their  antagonists  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  both 
slaveholders,  and  thus  secured  nearly 
every  elector  from  the  Slave  States,  are 
conveniently  ignored  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 
The  Presidential  contest  of  1856 
was  ardent  and  animated  up  to  the 
October  elections,  wherein  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  were 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  rendering 
the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge a  moral  certainty.  In  de- 
spite, however,  of  that  certainty,  the 
Bepublicans  carried  New  York  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000,  with  the  six  New 
England  States,  and  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — giving  Gren. 
Fremont  114  electoral  votes.  Mr. 
Buchanan  carried  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  California, 
with  all  the  Slave  States  but  Mary- 
land, which  voted  alone  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more. New  Jersey,  Dlinois,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, gave  each  a  plurality  only, 
not  a  majority,  of  her  popular  vote 
for  the  succes^l  candidate.  In  the 
aggregate,  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
1,838,169  votes;  Col.  Fremont 
1,341,264;  and  Mr. Filhnore  874,534: 
sq  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  he 
had  a  very  decided  plurality,  lacked 
377,629  votes  of  a  majority  over  both 
his  competitors.  Of  the  electors, 
however,  he  had  174 — a  clear  ma- 
jority of  60.  Major  Breckinridge 
was,  of  course,  chosen  Yice-President 
by  the  same  vote. 


The  disturbed  and  distracted  con- 
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dition  of  Kansas,  refinltiDg  from  the 
efforts  of  her  MigBouri  neighbors  to 
force  Slavery  upon  her  against  her 
will,  necessarily  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Admin- 
istration. John  W.  Geary — ^the  third 
or  fourth  of  her  Territorial  Govern- 
ors— had  recently  resigned  and  left 
in  disgust,  and  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor was  an  obvious  and  urgent  duty. 
The  President's  choice  feU  on  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  formerly  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Polk, 
who  accepted  the  post  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  Frederick  P.  Stan- 
ton, for  ten  years  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  was  associ- 
ated with  him  as  Secretary. 

Meantime,  the  double-headed  ac- 
tion in  Kansas  proceeding,  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  settlers, 
though  prevented  by  Federal  force 
from  effecting  such  an  organization 
as  they  desired,  utterly  j^fused  to 
recognize  the  Legislature  chosen  by 
the  Missouri  invaders,  or  the  officers 
thereby  appointed :  consequently, 
each  party  held  its  own  conven- 
tions and  elections  independent  of 
the  other.  The  pro-Slavery  Legisla- 
ture called  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1857,  which  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber. That  Convention  proceeded,  of 
course,  to  form  a  pro-Slavery  Consti- 
tution, which  they  pretended  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  at  an  election  held 
on  the  21st  of  December  following. 
But  at  this  remarkable  election,  held 
expressly  to  ratify  or  reject  a  State 
Constitution,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  against  that  Constitution.  The 
vote  was  to  be  taken  "  For  the  Con- 
stitution wiO.  Slavery"  or  "For  the 
Constitution  without  Slavery"  —  no 


others  to  be  allowed  or  coimted.  It 
was  accordingly  so  taken,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  return : 

For  the  GoDfltitntion  iDtlh  SUtveiy 8,26& 

For  the  GoiutitiitioD  wWumt  Slavery 667. 

So  the  Constitution  with  Slavery 
was  adopted.  But,  meantime,  an 
election  had  been  held,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  under  the  bogus  laws ; 
and  at  this  election  most  of  the  Free- 
State  men,  trusting  to  the  assurances 
of  Gov.  Walker,  had  voted.  Over 
11,000  votes  were  polled,  of  which 
1,600  were  taken  at  a  little  precinct 
Iniown  as  Oxford,  on  the  Missouri 
border,  where  there  were  but  43  vot- 
ers; and  1,200  were  returned  from 
McGee  County,  where  no  poll  was 
opened.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormous  frauds,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance was  so  decided  that  it 
carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  This  Legisla- 
ture, whose  legality  was  now  unques- 
tioned, passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  or  against  it,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1858.  This  Consti- 
tution provided  that  "  the  rights  of 
property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Terri- 
tory shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered 
witih,"  and  precluded  any  amendment 
prior  to  the  year  1864 ;  after  which, 
amendments  could  be  made  with  the 
concurrence  of  bothhouses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thus,  while  the  people 
had  not  been  allowed  to  vote  against 
the  Constitution,  their  seeming  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  it  without  Slavery 
was  a  delusion.  In  any  case,  Slavery 
was  to  have  been  protected  and 
perpetuated.  But,  at  the  election 
authorized  by  the  new  Legislature, 
which  the  Missourians  did  not  chooBe 
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to  recognize  as  valid,  and  therefore  did 
not  come  over  to  vote  at,  the  full  poll 
was  returned  as  follows : 

Voe  th«  Leoompton  Constltation  v)Uh  BlAreiy,     188* 

•*  **  -  .        "        foUhotU     "  84; 

AQCtiMt  the  Leoompton  Constitution,  10,226 ; 

giving  a  majority  of  over  10,000 
against  the  said  Constitution  in  any 
shape. 

The  XXXVth  Congress  organized 
at  Washington,  December  7,  1857. 
There  being  a  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority, Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  was 
elected  Speaker.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
his  Annual,  as  also  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,'*  urged  Congress  to  accept  and 
ratify  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
Senator  Douglas  took  strong  ground 
against  it.  The  Senate"  passed — 
Yeas  32,  Nays  25 — a  bill  accepting 
this  Constitution.  But  the  House  '^ 
adopted  a  substitute,  prepared  by 
Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
proposed  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  Douglas  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  substitute  re- 
quired a  re-submission  of  that  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
under  such  provisions  and  precau- 
tions as  should  insure  a  fair  vote 
thereon.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill— Yeas,  92  Eepublicans,  22 
Douglas  Democrats,  6  Americans — 
total  120;  Nays,  104  Democrats,  8 
Americans — ^total  112.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  who 
asked  a  Committee  of  Conference ; 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  English,  of 
Indiana,  who  had  thus  far  acted  with 
the  Douglas  men,  was  granted  by  109 
Yeas  to  108  Nays.  The  bill  reported 
from  the  Conference  Committee  pro- 
posed a  submission  to  the  people  of 


Kansas  of  a  proposition  on  the  port 
of  Congress  to  limit  and  curtail 
the  grants  of  public  lands  and  oth- 
er advantages  stipulated  in  behalf 
of  said  State  in  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  case  of  their  vot- 
ing to  reject  said  proposition,  then 
a  new  Convention  was  to  be  held 
and  a  new  Constitution  framed. 
This  bill  passed  both  Houses ;  **  and 
under  it  ^e  people  of  Kansas,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  voted,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  reject  the  pro- 
position :  which  was,  in  effect,  to  reject 
the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Territorial  L^islature  had 
now  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free^tate  party,  and, 
under  its  guidance,  a  new  Constitution- 
al Convention  assembled  at  Wyandot 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1859  ; 
the  people  having  voted,  by  a  major- 
ity of  3,881,  to  hold  such  Convention. 
The  attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave 
State  was  now  formally  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  effort  to  organize  it  as 
a  Democratic  Free  State.  This,  how- 
ever, failed — the  Convention  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  Bepublicans  to 
seventeen  Democrats.  A  Free- State 
Constitution  was  duly  framed,  where- 
by the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
was  fixed  at  the  twenty-third  paral- 
lel of  longitude  west  from  Washing- 
ton. This  Constitution  was  adopted 
at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  whereat  the  majority 
for  ratification  was  about  4,000.  The 
first  undisputed  State  election  was 
held  under  it  on  the  6th  of  December 
following,  when  RepubKcan  ofiKcers 
and  member  of  Congress  were  elect- 
ed on  a  light  vote,  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  2,000  to  2,500. 

The  Constitution  framed  by  the 


«  February  2,  1868.         *>  March  23,  1858. 


»  Apra  1,  1868.  «  April  30,  1868. 
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OoBYentioii  at  Wyandot  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  February  lOtb,  1860. 
On  the  15th,  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania, introduced  abill for  the  admis- 
sion  of  tKansas  into  the  Union ; 
which  was  read  a  first  and  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  This  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  House  from  that  Commit- 
tee, and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  it 
passed,  under  the  Previous  Question : 
Yeas  134 ;  Nays  73.  But  the  Senate, 
which  was  very  strongly  Democratic, 
stubbornly  refused  (82  to  27)  to  take 
it  up,  and  adjourned,  leaving  Kansas 
still  a  Territory:  so  that,  though 
every  way  qualified  for  and  entitled 
to  admission,  she  was  remanded  into 
territorial  vassalage  by  the  very  men 
who  had  been  so  eager  to  admit  her, 
two  years  before,  when  her  popula- 
tion and  every  other  element  of 
strength  and  stability  were  consider- 
ably less.  She  was  thus  denied  a 
voice  in  the  election  for  President  in 


1860.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, however,  her  application  was 
renewed ;  and  on  the  same  day  **  that 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Pitzpatrick,  Mallory,  and  others, 
abandoned  their  seats  and  the  Capitol 
to  take  part  in  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion, a  bill  admitting  her  as  a  Free 
State  under  the  Wyandot  Constitu- 
tion was  called  up  by  Gov.  Seward, 
and  passed  the  Senate:  Yeas  36; 
Nays  16.  One  week  later,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  out  of 
regular  order,  by  119  to  42,  and 
passed. 

And  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
our  great  struggle — ^no  serious  effort 
having  been  made  by  the  slaveholders 
to  colonize  or  conquer  Nebraska — ^the 
arduous  contest  opened  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Eestriction,  was  closed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Free  Kansas  as  the  thirty- 
fourth  State  of  our  Federal  Union. 


XVIII. 
THE   DEED    SCOTT   CASE. 


Dbed  Soott,  a  negro,  was,  previ- 
ously to  1834,  held  as  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri by  Dr.  Emerson,  a  surgeon  in 
the  U.  8.  Army.  In  that  year,  the 
doctor  was  transferred  to  the  military 
post  at  Bock  Island,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  took  his  slave  with  him. 
Here,  Major  Taliaferro  (also  of  the 
army)  had,  in  1835,  in  his  service  a 
black  known  as  Harriet,  whom  he 
likewise  held  as  his  slave.  The  ma- 
jor was  transferred  that  year  to  Fort 


Snelling,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sippi,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Min- 
nesota, but  was  then  an  unorganized 
territory  of  the  United .  States,  ex- 
pressly covered  by  the  Slavery  Pro- 
hibition included  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Dr.  Emerson 
was  likewise  transferred  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling in  1836,  and  here  bought  Har- 
riet of  Major  Taliaferro,  and  held  her 
and  Dred  as  his  slaves;  they  being 
married  to  each  other  with  his  con- 
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sent  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Fort.  Two  chadren  were  bom  to 
them;  Eliza,  in  1838,  on  board  the 
steamboat  Gipsy,  on  their  way  down 
the  Mississippi,  but  still  north  of  the 
Missouri  line;  Lizzie,  seven  years 
later,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  doctor,  with 
Dred,  Harriet,  and  Eliza,  returned 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  there  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  as  his  slaves, 
until  he  sold  them,  several  years 
later,  to  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York. 
Finally,  Dred  brought  suit'  for  his 
freedom,  on  the  above  state  of  facts, 
in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor. 
But  this  was  reversed  by  a  judgment 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  from  which  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  case  came  to 
trial  in  May,  1854.  Having  been 
fully  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  that  court  was  about  to 
,  decide  it  at  its  term  of  1855-6 ;  but 
the  controlling  majority  of  its  Judges 
concluded,  in  view  of  the  pending 
Presidential  election,  and  the  strong 
excitement  which  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  the  Kansas  outrages  had  aroused 
throughout  the  Free  States,  to  defer 
rendering  judgment  until  its  next 
session.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
its  action  in  the  premises,  if  made 
public  at  the  time  originally  intend- 
ed, would  have  reversed  the  issue  of 
that  Presidential  election.  The  em- 
inent Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  that 
tribunal,  and  whose  opinions  had  won 
for  it  a  weight  and  influence  rarely 
accorded  to  any  court,  died  in  1885 


at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty.  If  one  of 
the  Judges  appointed  by  any  prede- 
cessor of  Gen.  Jackson  survived.  Of 
the  nine  who  now  composed  that  au- 
gust tribunal,  eight  had  been  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  most  of  them  for  other 
considerations  than  those  of  eminent 
legal  ability  or  acquirements.  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  placed  on  the 
bench,  in  1829,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  Postmaster- 
General  who  would  remove  from  office 
the  postmasters  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Adams  and  appoint  Jacksonians 
to  their  places ;  which  McLean — Shav- 
ing been  continued  in  office  by  Mr. 
Adams,  though  himself  for  Jackson 
— could  not  decently  do.  Boger  B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  was  likewise 
appointed  by  Jackson  in  1836,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  accepting 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  removing  the  Federal  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  upon 
the  dismissal  of  William  J.  Duane, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  refrising  to  make 
such  removal.  Mr.  Taney,  bom  in 
1777,  was  an  ultra  Federalist  pre- 
viously to  his  becoming  a  Jackso- 
nian,  but  always  a  devotee  of  prerog- 
ative and  power.  Of  his  associates, 
beside  Judge  McLean,  only  Samuel 
Nelson,  of  New  York,  and  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  were  ever 
presumed  qualified,  either  by  nature 
or  attainments,  for  judicial  emi- 
nence. 

The  decision  and  opinions  of  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  had 
not  been  made  public  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated;^  but 
that  gentleman  had  undoubtedly 
been  favored  with  a  private  intima- 
tion  of  their  scope   and  bearing: 


1  March  4th,  185*7. 
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l&ence  the  foUowing  prelusiye  sngges- 
tiona  of  his  Inaugural  Address : 

**Wo  have  recently  passed  through  a 
Presidential  contest,  in  which  the  passions 
of  our  fellow-citizens  were  excited  to  the 
highest  d^^ree  by  qnestions  of  deep  and 
vital  importance ;  bnt^  when  the  people  pro- 
claimed their  will,  the  tempest  at  once 
subsided,  and  all  was  calm. 

"The  voice  of  the  majority,  speaking  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
was  heard ;  and  instant  submission  follow- 
ed. Our  own  country  could  alone  have 
exhibited  so  grand  and  striking  a  spectacle 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government. 

"  What  a  happy  conception,  then,  was  it 
for  Oongress  to  apply  this  simple  rule — ^that 
the  will  of  the  minority  shall  govern — ^to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  domestic 
Slavery  in  the  territories!  Congress  is 
neither  ^  to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  terri- 
tory or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom, 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States.'  As 
a  natural  consequence.  Congress  has  already 
prescribed  that,  when  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  ^  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.' 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  the  point  of  time  when  the  people 
of  a  territory  shall  decide  this  question  for 
themselves. 

'^This  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  but  little 
practical  importance.  Besides,  it  is  a  judi- 
cial question,  which  legitimately  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will^  it 
is  undentood,  he  speedily  and  finally  settled. 
To  their  decision,  in  common  with  aU  good 
citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit'' 

Not  many  days  thereafter,  the  de- 
eisioii  and  opinionB  thtiB  heralded, 
and  commended  as  a  new  and  .admi- 
rable exemplification  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty,"  and  tlie  "  happy  con- 
ception" embodied  in  the  Eansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  were  revealed,  with 
due  trumpeting  and  laudation,  to  an 
expectant  world.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  pronouncing  the  decision 
of  the  Oourt,  which  nullified  the 
IGssouri  Bestriction,  or  any  restric- 


tion by  Congress  on  the  boundless 
diflEusion  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  commenced 
by  denying  to  Dred  Scott,  or  to  any 
person  "whose  ancestors  were  im- 
ported to  this  country  and  sold  as 
slaves,"  any  right  to  sue  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States.    He  said : 

"  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the 
class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in 
abatement  compose  a  portion  of  tms  peo- 
ple, and  are  constituent  members  of  this 
sovereignty?  We  think  they  are  not,  and 
that  they  are  not  included,  and  were  not 
intended  to  be  included,  under' the  word 
^citizens'  in  the  Constitution,  and  can 
therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  that  instrument  provides 
for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that 
time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  infe- 
rior class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated 
by  the  dominant  race,  and,  whether  eman- 
cipated or  not,  yet  remained  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  those  who  h^d  the  power  and 
^e  Government  might  choose  to  grant 
them." 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to 
'affirm,  not  only  that  no  persons  who 
had  been,  or  whose  ancestors  had 
been,  slaves,  were  regarded  as  citi- 
zens previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of, 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  that  no  State  has,  or  can  have, 
any  right  to  confer  citizenship  on 
such  persons.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
citations  from  our  revolutionary  and 
jp{?«^revolutionary  history,  embodied 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,* 
the  reader  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  Law,  Humanity,  or  History, 
is  most  flagrantly  defied  in  that  por- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opin- 
ion which  follows : 

^'  In  the  opinion  of  the  Oourt,  the  legisla- 
tion and  history  of  the  times,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, show,  that  neither  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor 
their  descendants,  whetner  they  had  become 


*  See  pages  61-2,  107-8,  eta,  eta 
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free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  in- 
daded  in  the  general  words  nsed  in  that 
memorable  instmment. 

^^  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  that 
unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the 
civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  w&s  framed  and  adopted. 
But  the  public  history  of  every  European 
nation  displays  it,  in  a  manner  too  plun  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  They  had,  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore, been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with 
the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political 
relations ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had 
no  rights  ichich  the  white  man  was  hound  to 
respect;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly 
and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  Slavery  for  his 
benefit.  He  was  bought  and  sold,  and 
treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit  could  be 
made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time 
fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion 
of  the*  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an 
axiom  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  open  to  dispute ;  and  men  of 
every  grade  and  position  in  society  daily 
and  habitually  acted  upon  it  in  their  private 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, without  doubting  for  a  moment  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion. 

*"*•  And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more 
firmly  fixed  or  more  uniformly  acted  upon 
than  by  the  English  Government  and  Eng- 
lish people.  They  not  only  seized  them  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sold  them  or  held  them 
in  Slavery  for  their  own  use,  but  they  took 
them  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise  to 
every  country  where  they  could  make  a  profit 
on  them,  and  were  far  more  engaged  in  this 
commerce  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

**  The  opinion  thus  entertained  and  acted 
upon  in  England  was  naturally  impressed 
upon  the  colonies  they  founded  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And,  accordingly,  a  negro 
of  the  African  race  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  article  of  property,  and  held,  and 
bought  and  sold  as  such,  in  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  which  united  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward 
formed  the  Ck>n8titution  of  the  United  States. 
The  slaves  were  more  or  less  numerous  in 
the  different  colonies,  as  slave  labor  was 
found  more  or  less  profitable.  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  doubted  tlie  correctness  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  time.'^ 


The  immortal  language  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  ^^  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness/'  are  pro- 
claimed the  self-evident,  inalienable 
rights  of  aU  men,  might  well  stagger 
the  most  brazen  and  subtle  attorney, 
but  not  a  case-hardened  Ohief  Jus- 
tice. He  tosses  them  aside-  in  this 
fashion: 

"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would 
seem  to  embrace  the  whole  human  fi&mily ; 
and,  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instru- 
ment at  this  day,  would  be  so  understood. 
But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  en- 
slaved African  race  were  not  intended  to  be 
included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people 
who  framed  and  adopted  this  Declaration; 
for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that 
day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  would  have  been 
utterly  and  fiagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  they  asserted ;  and,  instead  of  the 
sympathy  of  mankind,  to  which  they  so  confi- 
dently appealed,  they  would  have  deserved  and 
received  universal  rebuke  and  reprobation. 

*^  Yet  the  men  who  framed  uiis  declara- 
tion were  great  men — ^high  in  literary  ac- 
quirements— high  in  their  sense  of  honor — 
and  incapable  of  asserting  principles  incon- 
sistent with  those  on  which  they  were  acting. 
They  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would 
be  understood  by  others;  and  they  knew 
that  it  would  not,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race ;  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
excluded  from  civilized  Governments  and 
the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  Sla- 
very. They  spoke  and  acted  according  to 
the  then  established  doctrines  and  principles 
and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  and 
no  one  misunderstood  Uiem.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  friom  the  white  by 
indelible  marks,  and  laws  long  before  estab- 
lished, and  were  neoer  thought  of  or  spoken  * 
of  except  as  property^  and  when  the  claims 
of  the  owner  or  the  profit  of  the  trader  were 
supposed  to  need  protection. 

*•''  This  state  of  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  change  when  the  Oonstitution  was 
adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  fix>m  its  pro- 
visions and  language." 

]\fr.  Taney  here  deliberately  as- 
serts that  ^Hhe  unhappy  black  race" 


'  Bee,  in  refutation  of  this,  the  views  of  Henry 
Laurens,  Br.  Hopkins,  La  Fayette,  Washington, 


Jefferson,  eta,  as  quoted  in  the  earlier  ohi^rters 
of  this  work. 
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were  "never  thought  of  or  spoken 
of  except  as  property,"  before  and 
when  the  Gonstitntion  was  adopted, 
"  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  pro- 
visions and  language."  Had  he  been 
asked  to  say,  then,  what  the  Consti- 
tution can  mean  by  declaring  (Art.  I. 
§  2)  that  "  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  iapportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers;  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  6f 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tax- 
ed, three-fifths  of  aJl  other  persons^'* 
he  might  have  hesitated  for  an  an- 
swer, but  never  blushed ;  since,  very 
soon  after  this,  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  when  this  same  article  of  the 
Constitution  (§  9)  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
prohibit  *Hhe  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persona  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,"  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  "  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son^"*  he  coolly  says,  the  importation 
which  it  thus  sanctions,  "  was  unques- 
tionably of  hUl  persona  of  the  race  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking." 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to  defy 
history  and  common  sense  by  assert- 
ing that,  in  the  days  of  the  fathers, 
even  emancipated  blacks  "  were  iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  rega/rdr 
ed  aa  a  part  of  the  sUme  popvlaiion 
rather  than  thefreeP  He  is  so  kind 
as  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
that  the  efforts  of  "Wesley,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  Hopkins,  and  Franklin, 
and  Jay,  and  all  the  other  eminent 
divines,  patriots,  and  statesmen,  who 


appealed  to  their  consciences  and 
their  hearts  against  Slavery  as  un- 
just and  cruel,  had  no  existence,  or, 
at  least,  no  effect — that  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  our  fathers,  not  at  all 
because  it  was  felt  to  be  wrong,  but 
because  it  was  found  to  be  unprofit- 
able in  this  particular  locality.  On 
this  point,  he  says : 

"  It  is  very  tnie  that,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Union  where  the  labor  of  the  ne^o  raoe  was 
found  to  be  nnsnited  to  the  climate  and  un- 
profitable to  the  master,  but  few  slaves  were 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  it  had  entirely  worn  out  in  one  of 
them,  and  measures  had  been  taken  for  its 
gradual  abolition  in  several  others.  But 
this  change  had  not  been  produced  by  any 
change  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  race ; 
but  because  it  was  discovered,  from  experi- 
ence, that  slave  labor  was  tnsuited  to  the 
climate  and  productions  of  these  States: 
for  some  of  these  States  where  it  had 
ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  to  exist,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Slave-Trade ;  procur- 
ing cargoes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  trans- 
porting them  for  sale  to  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  their  labor  was  found  to  be 
profitable,  and  suited  to  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. And  this  traffic  was  openly  car- 
ried on,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  it, 
without  reproach  from  the  people  of  the 
States  where  they  resided.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  the  States 
where  it  was  then  countenanced  in  its 
worst  form  —  that  is,  in  the  seizure  and 
transportation  —  the  people  could  have  re- 
gard^ tiiose  who  were  emancipated  as  en- 
titled to  equal  rights  with  themselves.^' 

How  utterly  mistaken  this  is,  the 
recollection  of  thousands  will  estab- 
lish. The  very  few  persons  at  the 
North*  who  were  openly  engaged 
in  this  slave-trading,  fifty  or  eighty 
years  ago,  though  direwd,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  were  never  held  in 
good  repute ;  and  the  stain  of  their 
nefSarious  traffic  still  sullies  their  in- 
nocent descendants.  Bad  as  our  great 
marts  may  be,  and  blinded  by  the 
lust  of  gain  as  our  trading  classes 
may  seem,  there  never  was  an  hour 
when  it  was  desirable  to  be  known 
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on  the  exchange  of  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton as  a  Blare-trader ;  and  no  man  to- 
day blazons  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
he  inherits  was  obtained  bj  snccess- 
fill  ventures  on  the  Slave-Coast. 

Mr.  Taney  proceeds  to  show,  after 
his  fashion,  that  no  State  can  make 
its  black  people  citizens,  beoanse  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  and  un- 
safe for  the  slaveholders  of  other 
States.     "For,'*  he  says: 

"  If  they  were  so  received,  and  entitled 
to  the  pri^eges  and  immunities  of  citizens, 
it  would  exempt  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  special  laws  and  from  the  police 
regulations  which  thej  considered  to  he 
necessary  for  their  own  safety.  It  would 
give  to  persons  of  the  negro  race,  who  were 
recognized  as  citizens  in  any  one  State  of 
the  Union,  the  right  to  enter  every  other 
State  whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in 
companies,  without  pass  or  passport;  and, 
without  obstruction,  to  sojourn  there  as 
long  as  they  pleased;  to  go  where  they 
pleased  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
without  molestation,  unless  they  committed 
some  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  punished ;  and  it  would  give 
them  the  full  liberty  of  speech  in  public 
and  private  upon  all  subjects  upon  which 
its  own  citizens  might  speak ;  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings  upon  political  affairs,  and  to 
keep  and  carry  arms  wherever  they  went. 
And  all  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  face 
of  the  subject  race  of  the  same  color,  both 
free  and  slaves,  and  inevitably  producing 
discontent  and  insubordination  among  them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  State." 

Having  thus  determined,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  Dred  Scott, 
being  a  negro  and  descended  from 
slaves,  had  no  right  to  bring  this 
suit,  and  no  standing  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  that  the  Court  has  no 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  Chief 
Justice  proceeds  to  take  jurisdiction, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  from 
which  to  nullify  the  Missouri  Restric- 
tion and  deny  tiie  right  of  Congress  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  any  territory. 
To  this  end,  he  affirms  that  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  lY. 


§  3)  which  says  ^'  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needftd  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  ap- 
plies only  to  such  territory  as  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed  1 
The  territory  covered  by  the  Mis- 
souri Bestriction,  having  all  been 
acquired  since  that  time,  is  not,  in 
bis  view,  subject  to  this  provision. 

He  proceeds  to  affirm  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  our  acquiring  territory, 
"  the  Government  and  the  citizen 
both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution;"  in  other  words, 
that  the  Constitution  takes  effect 
upon  any  territory  that  our  Govern- 
ment may  acquire,  at  the  instant  of 
such  acquisition,  in  such  manner  as 
to  create  and  uphold  the  right  of 
every  slaveholder  to  take  his  slaves 
thither  and  hold  them  there  as  prop- 
erty. But  this  particular  and  only 
clause  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  territory  has  no  application  or 
subsisting  validity;  because,  if  it 
had,  it  might  enable  Congress  to 
prohibit  Slavery  therein.  The  Chief 
Justice,  therefore,  nullifies  the  Mis- 
souri Bestriction,  and  aU  kindred 
restrictions,  in  the  following  terms : 

"Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  prohihited  a  citizen  from  hold- 
ing property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  line  therein 
mentioned,  is  not  warranted  hy  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  is  therefore  void;  and  that 
neither  Dred  Scott  himself^  nor  any  of  his 
family,  were  made  free  by  being  carried 
into  this  territory,  even  if  they  had  been 
carried  there  by  the  owner,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  permanent  resident^' 

But  Dred's  freedom  was  claimed 
on  still  another  ground ;  viz. :  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  his  master  to 
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the  Free  State  of  minois,  and  there 
retained  Boine  two  or  three  years. 
But  this  the  Chief  Justice 'disposes 
of  bj  declaring  that  his  claim  wiets 
not  properly  before  the  court ;  that 
the  question  raised  by  it  was  to  be 
adjudged  by  the  tribunals  of  Mis- 
souri alone;  and  he  concludes  as 
fi)Ilows : 

"Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  this  Conrt,  that  it  appears  hj 
&e  record  before  us  that  the  plaintiff  in 
error  is  not  a  citizen  of  Missonri,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the 
Cionstitntion ;  and  that  the  Oircait  Conrt 
of  the  United  States,  for  that  reason,  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  could  giye 
no  judgment  in  it.  Its  judgment  for  the 
defendant  must,  consequentlj',  be  reversed, 
aad  a  mandate  issued,  directing  the  suit  to 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction." 

Justice  Wayne,  of  Greorgia,  con- 
curred "entirely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  as  written  and  read  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoning  or  its  con- 
clusions." 

Justice  Nelson,  of  New  York,  con- 
curred also  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ooort,  and  favored  an  astonished 
world  with  the  following  sample  of 
judicial  logic : 

*^If  Congress  possesses  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  abolish  SisYery  in  a  terri- 
tosy,  it  must  necessarily  possess  the  like 
power  to  eatctblish  it.  It  cannot  be  a  one- 
sided power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience 
or  particular  views  of  the  advocates.  It  is 
a  power,  if  it  exist  at  all,  over  the  whole 
sabject." 

But  the  power  against  which  Mr. 
Kelson  is  contending  is  a  power  to 
prohibit  by  legislation  certain  forms 
of  injustice  and  immorality.  Ify 
then,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
Congress  should,  by  law,  prohibit 
adultery,  theft,  burglary,  and  murder, 
in  lie  territories  of  the  Union,  it 
would  thereby  affirm  and  establish 
its  right  to  reward  and  encourage 
those  crimes. 
17 


Mr.  Justice  Qrier^  of  Pennsylvania, 
emitted  all  the  additional  light  he 
had  power  to  shed  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  commendably  brief,  but 
not  otherwise  commendable,  opinion : 

"I  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Kelson  on  the  question  dis- 
cussed  by  him. 

"  I  also  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
that  the  act  of  Congress  of  6th  of  March. 
1820,  is  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that,  assuming  the  facts  as  stated  m  the 
opinion,  the  plaintiff  cannot  sue  as  a  citizen 
or  Missouri  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  But,  that  tlie  record  shows  a  prima 
facie  case  of  jurisdiction,  requiring  the  Court 
to  decide  all  the  questions  properly  arising 
in  it ;  and  as  the  decision  of  the  pleas  in  bar 
shows  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  slave,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  form  of  the  judgment 
is  of  little  importance;  for,  whether  fhe 
judgment  be  affirmed  or  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction,  it  is  justified  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  and  is  the  same  in  effect 
between  the  parties  to  the  suit." 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
in  announcing  his  opinion,  seemed 
appaUed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court.  The  tremor  and  awe 
with  which  he  had  approached  the 
subject  may  have  blunted  his  judicial 
acumen,  since  his  exhibitions  of  it 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  asser- 
tions as  these : 

"  Kow,  the  following  are  truths  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
partioulflxly  of  that  of  our  own  country, 
compels  us  to  know — ^that  tbe  AMoan  negro 
race  have  never  been  acknowledged  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  nations ;  that  as 
amongst  them  there  never  has  been  known 
or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  anything  partaking  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  nationality,  or  civil  or  political  polity ; 
that  this  race  has  been,  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture 
or  purchase,  as  subjects  of  commerce  or 
traffic;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that 
race  into  every  section  of  this  country  was 
not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society, 
but  as  slaves — as  property,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.^^ 

He  proceeded  in  this  vein  to  denj 
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the  right  or  power  of  any  State  to 
elevate  pereonB  (or,  as  he  would  say, 
property)  of  African  descent  to  citi- 
cenship  of  the  United  States,  ^^bj 
any  direct  or  indirect  proceeding," 
80  as  to  entitle  them  to  sue,  or  be 
sued,  in  the  Federal  tribunals.  And, 
having  thus  put  Dred  Scott  out  of 
court,  and  finished  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  political  ques- 
tions introduced  and  discussed  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  order  "to 
put  them  finaUy  to  rest."  He  is 
horror-struck  at  the  "inequalities," 
the  disfranchisement,  and  tiie  degra- 
dation, involved  in  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  territories, 
which  he  reprehends  and  stigmatizes 
as  follows : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  oonclasive  to  shovr 
the  eqnalitj  of  this  with  every  other  right 
in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension 
to  ezclnde  or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of 
them,  becanse  they  are  the  owners  of  slaves, 
than  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument, 
which  Imparts  to  Congress  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  its  every  function,  guarantees  to 
^e  slaveholder  the  title  to  his  property, 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  its  reclamation 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  nation ; 
and,  fhrther,  that  the  only  private  property 
which  the  Constitution  has  wpeeifiuilty  re- 
eognized^  and  has  imposed  it  as  a  direct  ob- 
ligation, both  on  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  protect  and  enfaree^  is  the 
property  of  the  master  in  his  slave ;  no  other 
right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  same  high  ground,  nor  shield- 
ed by  a  similar  guarantee." 

There  is  mnch  more  of  this,  but 
the  above  must  suffice.  Mr.  Daniel, 
pushing  his  doctrines  to  their  legiti- 
mate result,  pronounces  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87  only  equal  in  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  with  the  Mis- 
souri Bestriction — ^that  is  to  say,  es- 
sentially null  and  void. 

Mr.  Justice  CampbeU,  of  Alabama, 


followed  with  a  general  assent  to  the 
views  of  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron,  of  Tennessee, 
concurs  with  Justice  Nelson,  that 
Dred  Scott  has  no  right  to  freedom, 
at  the  hands  of  this  court,  on  the 
ground  of  his  two  years'  residence  in 
Illinois;  but  he  dissents  from  the 
Chief  Justice's  notion  that  the  power 
over  the  territories,  expressly  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  has 
no  force  or  application  beyond  the 
territory  •possessed  by  us  when  that 
Constitution  was  framed.  In  fact, 
as  he  had  been  hanging  men  for  the 
last  twenty  years  under  this  very 
power,  he  could  not  well  do  othei^ 
wise.    He  says : 

^*  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  it  is  ask- 
ing much  of  a  judge,  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  exercising  jurisdiction 
from  ihe  Western  Missouri  line  to  the  Roclcy 
Mountains,  and^  on  this  understanding  of 
the  Constitution,  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death  for  crimes  committed 
where  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress  was 
the  only  rule,  to  agree  that  he  had  all  the 
while  been  acting  in  mistake,  and  as  an 
usurper. 

"  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  away 
since  Congress  has  exercised  power  to  gov- 
ern the  territories,  by  its  legislation  direcUy. 
or  by  territorial  charters,  subject  to  repeal 
at  all  times;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  call 
that  power  in  question,  if  this  Court  could 
disregard  its  own  decisions,  which  it  cannot 
do,  as  I  think." 

Several  points  in  his  opinion  evince 
a  sturdy  independence ;  yet  he  con- 
cludes ^at  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  **the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,"  gives 
slaveholders  an  indefeasible  right  to 
carry  their  slaves  into,  and  hold  them 
in,  Ihe  territories. 

CoL  Benton^  observes   that    the 


^  In  his  "  Historical  and  Legal  Examination  of 
that  part  of  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrti 


in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  declares  the  un- 
ooDStltutionality  of  the  Missouri  Oompromise.'* 
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opinion  of  the  Court,  as  pronounced 
"by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  this  cele- 
brated case,  is,  in  essence,  but  an 
amplification  of  certain  resolves  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  Februaiy,  1847,  in 
the  following  language : 

'^Betoked,  That  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  several  States 
composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them 
as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

^^Metolved^  That  Congress,  as  the  joint 
agent  and  representative  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  an  j  law,  or 
do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or 
bj  its  effects,  make  any  discrimination  be- 
tween the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which 
any  one  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full 
and  eqnal  rights  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

^Be9oU>ed^  That  the  enactment  of  any 
law  which  would  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  ^e  States  of 
this  Union  from  emigrating,  with  their  prop- 
erty, into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  wnM  make  such  a  discrimin- 
ation ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this 
Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert 
the  Union  itself/^ 

The  resolve  submitted  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1848, 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Yancey,  and  un- 
ceremoniously rejected  by  it,  216  to 
S6,  as  will  have  been  seen ' — sets  forth 
the  same  doctrine  more  concisely  and 
abruptly. 

CoL  Benton,  himself  a  life-long 
slaveholder  and  upholder  of  Slavery, 
thus  forcibly  refutes,*  from  a  conser- 
vative and  legal  standpoint,  the  Cal- 
houn-Yancey dogma : 

"  The  prohibitapn  of  Slavery  in  a  territory 
is  assumed  to  work  an  inequality  in  the 
States,  aUowing  one  part  to  carry  its  property 
with  it — ^the  other,  not.  This  is  a  mistake 
— a  great  error  of  fact^— the  source  of  great 
errors  of  deduction.  The  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  free  and  slave,  are  precisely  equal  in 
their  capacity  to  carry  their  property  with 


them  into  territories.  Each  may  carry  what- 
ever is  property  by  the  laws  of  nature:  nei- 
ther can  carry  that  which  is  only  property 
by  statute  law ;  and  the  reason  is,  hecatue  he 
cannot  carry  with  him  the  law  tohich  makes 
it  fT&perty,  .Either  may  carry  the  thing 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  local  property ; 
but  neither  can  carry  the  law  which  makes 
it  so.  The  Virginian  may  carry  his  man- 
slave;  but  he  cannot  carry  the  Virginian 
law  which  maka  him  a  slave.  The  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  may  carry  the  pile  of 
money  which,  under  a  State  law,  constitutes  a 
bank ;  but  he  cannot  carry  the  law  or  char- 
ter which  makes  it  a  bank :  and  his  treasure 
is  only  a  pile  of  money;  and,  besides  being 
impossible,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  confu- 
sion confounded,  to  be  otherwise.  For,  if 
the  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  his  Slave 
State  law  with  him  into  a  territory,  the  citi- 
zens of  every  other  Slave  State  might  do  the 
same ;  and  then  what  Babylonish  conftision, 
not  merely  of  tongues,  but  of  laws,  woidd  be 
found  there  I  Fifteen  different  codes,  as  the 
Slave  States  now  number,  and  more  to  come. 
For  every  Slave  State  has  a  servile  code  of 
its  own,  differing  from  others  in  some  re- 
spects— and  in  some,  radically :  as  much  so 
as  land,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  differs  from 
cattle.  Thus,  in  some  States,  as  in  Virginia 
and  others,  slaves  are  only  chattels:  in  oUi- 
ers,  as  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  they  are 
real  estate.  How  would  all  these  codes  work 
together  in  a  territory  under  the  wing  of  the 
Constitution,  protecting  all  equally ;  no  law  of 
Congress  there,  or  of  t£e  territory,  to  recon- 
cile and  harmonize  them  by  forming  them  into 
one ;  no  law  to  put  the  protecting  po  w  er  of  the 
Constitution  into  action ;  but  of  itself,  by  its 
own  proper  vigor,  it  is  to  give  general  and 
equal  protection  to  all  slaveholders  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property— each,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he  came  t 
For,  there  being  no  power  in  Congress,  or 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  legislate  upon 
Slavery,  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  State  law  t  that  law  which 
cannot  cross  the  State  line  I  and  that  Con- 
stitution which  gives  protectijon  to  slave 
property  but  in  one  instance,  and  that  only 
in  States,  not  in  Territories — ^the  single  in- 
stance of  recovering  runaways.  The  Con- 
stitution protect  slave  property  in  a  terri- 
tory t  when,  by  that  instrument,  a  runaway 
from  the  territory  or  into  the  territory  can- 
not be  reclaimed  I  Beautiful  constitutional 
protection  that  I  only  one  clause  under  it  to 
protect  slave  property ;  and  that  limited,  in 
express  words,  to  Aigitives  between  State 
and  State  I  and  but  one  clause  in  it  to  pro- 
tect the  master  against  his  daves,  and  that 
limited  to  States  I  and  but  one  clause  in  it 


*  See  page  192. 


•  In  hie  "Examination,"  aforesaid. 
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to  tax  ilaves  ae  popertj,  and  that  limited 
to  States  I  and  bat  one  daose  in  it  to 
give  a  qualified  representation  to  Oon> 
gress,  and  that  limited  to  States.  No ;  the 
uiing  is  impossible.  The  owner  cannot 
carry  his  Slave  State  law  with  him  into  the 
Territory ;  nor  can  he  carry  it  into  another 
Slave  State,  but  must  take  the  law  which  he 
finds  there,  and  have  hb  property  governed 
by  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  wholly  changed 
by  it,  and  rights  lost,  or  acquired,  by  the 
change." 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Webster, 
when  resiBting,  in  1848,  the  attempt, 
on  a  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  to  fasten  a  "  rider"  extend- 
ing the  Slave  line  of  86°  80'  to  the 
Pacific,  refuted  thia  doctrine  as  fol- 
lows : 

^^The  Sonthem  Senators  say  we  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  go  into  these  newly  ac- 
quired territories  with  their  property.  We 
certainly  do  not  prevent  them  from  going 
into  those  territories  with  what  is,  in  gen- 
eral law,  called  property.  Bnt  these  States 
have,  by  their  local  laws,  created  a  property 
in  persons;  and  they  cannot  carry  these  lo- 
cal laws  with  them.  Slavery  is  created  and 
exists  by  a  local  law,  which  is  limited  to  a 
certain  section;  and  it  is  asked  that  Con- 
gress shall  establish  a  local  law  in  other  ter- 
ritories to  enable  Sonthem  Senators  to  carry 
their  particular  law  with  them.  No  man 
can  be  held  as  a  slave  unless  the  local  law 
accompany  lum.'^ 

Justice  McLean,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  the 
Court  in  this  case  of  Dred  Scott, 

says: 

"  Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  as 
property,  the  same  as  other  property  which 
the  master  may  own?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  colored  persons  ^e  made  property  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  has 
been  given  to  Congress.  Does  the  master 
carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from 
which  he  removes  into  the  territory?  and 
does  that  enable  him  to  coerce  his  slave  in 
the  territory?  Let  us  test  this  theory :  If 
this  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  Slave 
State,  it  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  every 
other  Slave  State.  This  right  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  mas- 
ter, by  virtue  of  the  local  law.  Is  it  trans- 
ferable ?  May  it  be  negotiated  as  a  promis- 
sory note  or  bill  of  exchange  ?  If  it  be  assign- 
ed to  a  man  from  a  Free  State,  may  he  codrce 


theslavebyvirtaeofitf  What  shall  this  thing 
be  denominated  ?  Is  it  personal  or  real  prop- 
erty ?  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sove- 
reignty, which  every  person  cvries  with  him 
from  his  late  domicile  ?  One  Uiing  is  certain, 
that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  territories  are  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  and  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property. 
This  is  not  controverted  But  the  Court 
say,  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes 
hun  such.  Never  was  a  truth  more  author- 
itatively and  justly  uttered  by  man.  Sup- 
pose a  master  of  a  slave  in  a  British  island 
owned  a  million  of  property  in  England; 
would  that  authorize  him  to  take  his  slaves 
with  him  to  England?  The  Constitution, 
in  express  terms,  recognizes  the  $tatus  of 
Slavery  as  fbunded  on  the  municipal  law : 
*  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  UTider  the  lam  thereof^  escaping  to 
another,  shall,'  etc.  Now,  unless  the  fugi- 
tive escape  from  a  place  where,  by  the 
municipal  law,  he  is  held  to  labor,  this 
provision  affords  no  remedy  to  the  master. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  ? 
Suppose  a  slave  escape  from  a  territorj 
where  Slavery  is  not  authorized  by  law,  can 
he  be  reclaimed  ?  In  this  case,  a  mig ority 
of  the  Court  have  said  that  a  slave  may  be 
taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse,  or  any 
other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  was 
said  by  the  Court,  as  also  many  other  things, 
which  are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that 
has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
against  which  they  decided,  can  be  consid- 
ered aa  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  re- 
gard it  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdiction, 
being  before  the  Couit,  was  decided  by  them 
authoritatively,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
question.  A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chatt«L 
He  bears  the  impress  of  his  Maker,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  and 
he  is  destined  to  an  endless  eziatenoe." 

To  the  same  effect,  Jufitice  CortiB, 

of  MasBacImsetts,  in  his  disBenting 

opinion,  thus  travereea  the  judgment 

of  the  Court : 

^'Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution 
has  conferred  the  right  on  every  citizen  to 
become  a  resident  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  with  his  slaves,  and  there  to 
hold  them  as  such,  but  has  neither  made 
nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regulations 
which  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  Sla- 
very? Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude 
that  they  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Oon- 
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Btitvtioii  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
■ervioe  nader  the  laws  of  a  State  are  prop- 
erty only  to  the  extent  and  nnder  the  condi- 
tions fixed  bj  those  laws;  and  that  they 
must  oease  to  be  available  a»  property  when 
thoir  owners  voluntarily  place  them  perma- 
nently within  another  jurisdiction,  where 
no  mnnicipal  laws  on  the  sabject  of  Slavery 
exist! 

*'*'  Moreover,  if  the  right  exists,  what  are 
its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ?  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
take  their  slaves  to  a  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  this  right  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  State  which 
does  not  tolejate  Slavery  can  hardly  be  deni- 
ed the  power  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And 
what  law  of  Slavery  does  either  take  with 
him  to  the  Territory  ?  If  it  be  said  to  be 
those  laws  respecting  Slavery  which  existed 
in  the  particular  State  from  which  each  slave 
last  came,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  1*  Where 
else  can  we  find,  under  the  laws  of  any  civil- 
ized  country,  the  power  to  introduce  and 
permanently  continue-  diverse  systems  of 
foreign  municipal  law,  for  holding  persons 
in  Slavery?" 

Justice  Curtis  is  an  ultra  conserva- 
tive  of  the  State-street  (Boston)  school 
— a  life-long  follower  of  Mr.  Webster, 
especiaU  J  in  his  later  and  more  lament- 
able days — ^and  yet  his  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  this  case  evinces  considerably 
more  freedom  and  boldness  than  that 
of  Judge  McLean.  Though  couched 
in  judicial  and  respectful  language, 
it  constantly,  and  pretty  clearly,  inti- 
mates not  merely  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  contrary  both  to  law 
and  to  fact,  but  that  its  authors  well 
know  such  to  be  the  case.  In  reply 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney's  disquisition 
as  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  our 
Revolutionary  statesmen,  Mr.  Curtis 
bluntly  says : 

'^To  determine  whether  any  free  persons, 
descended  from  Africans  held  in  Slavery, 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Confederation,  and  consequently  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
whether  such  persons  were  citizens  of  either 
of  the  States  under  the  Confederation,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 


'^  Of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  At  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  all  free,  native-born  inhab- 
itants of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
North  Carolina,  though  descended  from 
African  slaves,  were  not  only  citizens  of 
those  States,  but  such  of  them  as  had  the 
other  necessary  qualifications  possessed  the 
franchise  of  electors,  on  equal  terms  with 
other  citizens." 

He  proceeds  to  cite,  in  support  of 
this  averment,  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  case  of  the  State  against  Manuel, 
wherein  William  Gaston — by  far  the 
most  eminent  jurist  of  whom  that 
State  could  ever  boast — ^pronounced 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

^*  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  aU 
l^uman  beings  within  it,  who  are  not  slaves, 
Ml  within  one  of  two  classes.  Whatever 
distinctions  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman 
laws  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitants, 
they  are  unknown  to  our  institutions.  Be- 
fore our  Revolution,  all  free  persons  bom 
witiiin  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  complexion, 
were  native-bom  British  subjects — those 
bom  out  of  his  allegiance  were  aliens.  Sla- 
very did  not  exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in 
the  British  Colonies.  Slaves  were  not,  in 
legal  parlance,  persons,  but  property.  The 
moment  the  incapacity,  the  disqualification 
of  Slavery  was  removed,  ■  they  became  per- 
sons, and  were  then  either  British  subjects, 
or  not  British  subjects,  according  as  they 
were  or  were  not  bom  within  the  allegiance 
of  the  British  king.  Upon  the  Revolution^ 
no  other  change  took  place  in  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  than  was  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  a  colony  dependent  on  a  Eu- 
ropean king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State. 
Slaves  remained  slaves.  British  subjects  in 
North  Carolina  became  North  Carolina  free- 
men. Foreigners,  until  made  members  of 
the  State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves,  manu- 
mitted here,  became  freemen ;  and  therefore, 
if  bom  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  all  free  persons  bom 
within  the  State  are  bom  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  Constitution  extended  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  every  fr'eeman  who  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  paid  a 
public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety,  that,  under  it,  free  persons,  with- 
out rc^^ard  to  color,  claimed  and  exercised 
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the  fraRohise,  nntil  it  was  taken  from  free  men 
of  color  a  few  years  since,  bj  our  amended 
CJonstitution." 

Oontinuing  his  review  of  the  Chief 

Jnstice'B  assumptions^  Judge  Curtis 

says: 

*^  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Con- 
Btitntion  was  made  exclnsiyely  by  and  for 
the  white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  fiye  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
colored  persons  then  possessed  the  electiye 
franchise,  and  were  among  those  by  whom 
the  Oonstitntion  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished. If  BO,  it  is  not  tme,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  Oonstitntion  was  made  ez- 
closively  hy  the  white  race.  And  that  it 
was  made  exclusively /<)r  the  white  race  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  an  assumption  not 
warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
but  contradicted  by  its  open  declaration, 
that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  themselves 
anU  their  posterity.  And,  as  free  colored 
persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so,  in  every  sense,  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
among  those  for  whom  and  whose  posterity 
the  Oonstitntion  was  ordained  and  es- 
tablished." 

Judge  Curtis  is  not  content  with 
refuting  the  logic  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  seizes  the  weapons  of  his 
antagonist  and  turns  them  against 
him  with  decided  effect.  Witness 
the  following : 

^'  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  review  at 
length  the  legislation  of  Congress  having 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  citizenship 
of  colored  persons.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government  that  no 
such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  been  de- 
barred from  the  exercise  of  particular  rights 
or  privileges  extended  to  white  persons, 
but,  I  believe,  always  in  terms  which,  by 
implication,  admit  that  they  may  be  citi- 
zens. Thus,  the  act  of  May  17,  1792,  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia,  directs  the 
enrollment  of  every  *  free,  able-bodied,  white 
male  citizen.'  An  assumption  tiiat  none 
but  white  persons  are  citizens,  would  be  as 
inconsistent  with  the  Just  import  of  this 
language,  as  that  all  citizens  are  able-bodied, 
or  males. 

^'  So  the  act  of  February  28,  1803  (2  J^t 


at  Large^  205),  to  prevent  the  imp<Nrtalion 
of  certain  persons  into  States,  when,  by  the 
laws  thereof^  their  admission  is  prohibited, 
in  its  first  section  forbids  aU  masters  of  ves- 
sels to  import  or  bring  ^  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native, 
a  eitieen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States,'  etc.,  etc 

''  The  acts  of  March  8,  181S,  §  1  (2  Stat 
at  Large,  809),  and  Uarch  1,  1817,  §  3  (3 
Stat,  at  Laraej  361),  concerning  seamen, 
certainly  imply  that  there  may  be  persons  of 
color,  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
implication  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  For  not  only  slaves,  but 
free  persons  of  color,  bom  in  some  of  the 
States,  are  not  citizens.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  these  laws  inconsistent  with  the  citizen- 
ship of  persons  of  color  in  others  of  tiie 
States,  nor  with  their  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Whether  much  or  little  weight  should 
be  attached  to  the  particular  phraseology  of 
these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not 
passed  with  any  direct  reference  to  the 
subject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be, 
as  already  indicated,  to  show  that,  in  the 
apprehension  of  their  framers,  color  was 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  citizenship. 
It  would  be  strange,  if  laws  were  found  on 
our  statute-book  to  that  effect,  when,  by 
solemn  treaties,  large  bodies  of  Mexican 
and  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as 
free  colored  persons  of  Louisiana,  have 
been  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Curtis  cites  with  eflFect  the 
action  of  Congress  in  1821  on  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  whereby  that 
State  was  constrained  to  abandon 
and .  repudiate  her  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  settlement  of  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  within  her  borders;^ 
whereof  he  says: 

*^It  is  true,  that  neither  this  legislative 
declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Missouri,  could  confer  or 
take  away  any  privilege  or  immunity 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  it  expresses  the  then  conviction 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States, 
that  free  negroes,  as  citizens  of  some  of  the 
States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States." 

He  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  to 


T  See  page  80  of  this  work. 
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the  right  of  Dred  Scott  to  bring  this 
addon,  as  follows : 

^  ItraL  That  the  free,  native-born  citizens 
of  each  State  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

^SeMud.  That,  as  free  colored  persons, 
bom  within  some  of  the  States,  are  citizens 
of  those  States,  snoh  persons  are  also  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

**  Third.  That  every  snch  citizen,  pe- 
nding in  any  State,  has  a  right  to  sne,  and 
is  liable  to  be  sned,  in  the  Federal  Oonrts, 
88  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  which  he  re- 
sides. 

^'Fourth.  That,  as  the  plea  to  the  jnris- 
dietion  in  this  case  shows  no  facts  except 
that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  descent,  and 
that  his  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
as  these  &cts  are  not  inconsistent^irith  his 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  his 
residence  in  the  State  of  Missonri,  the  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  was  bad,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circnit  Gonrt  overruling  it  was 
oorrect. 

*'  I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in 
which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  African 
descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  regret  I  must  go  further,  and 
dissent  both  from  what  I  deem  their  assump- 
tion of  authority  to  examine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  Congress  commonly 
caOed  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  and  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  announced  in  their 
opinion. 

*^  Having  first  decided  that  they  were 
bound  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
having  decided  that  this  plea  showed  that 
the  Circuit  Court  had  not  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  that  this  is  a  case  to  which 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend,  they  have  gone  on  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  case  as  they  appeared  on 
the  trial  before  the  court  and  jury,  on  the 
issues  joined  on  the  pleas  in  bar,  and  so 
have  reached  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1820.  On  so 
grave  a  subject  as  this,  I  fed  obliged  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  exertion  of 
judicial  power  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  as  described  by  its 
repeated  decisions,  and^  as  I  understand, 
acknowledged  in  this  opinion  of  the  minori- 
ty of  the  Court." 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeds  to  confute  at 
length,  and  with  decided  ability,  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  majority,  affirming 
the  invaliditj  of  the  Missouri  Re- 
striction, and  asserting  the  paramount 


right  of  each  slaveholder  to  remove 
with  his  slaves  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  retain 
and  control  them  under  the  sBgis  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  He  shows, 
ftirther,  that  the  fiiajority  erred  in 
upholding  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  in  overruling  their 
own  Chief  Justice  and  their  own 
former  decisions,  whereby  it  had  been 
established,  in  accordance  with  kin- 
dred decisions  in  Louisiana,  as  in 
other  Slave  States,  that  a  slave  taken 
by  his  master,  or  removed  with  his 
assent,  to  a  Free  State,  or  to  any 
country  wherein  Slavery  is  prohibit- 
ed^ becomes  thereby  a  freeman,  and 
cannot  be  returned  or  reduced  again 
to  Slavery.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
necessary  to  quote  further  on  this 
head    He  concludes: 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  so  much  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress 
as  prohibited  Slavery  and  involuntary  serri- 
tude  within  that  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  west  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  were  constitutional 
and  valid  laws. 

'*In  my  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  a  new  triaL'' 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  com- 
posing the  Supreme  Court,  alter  de- 
ciding that  Died  Scott  had  no  stand- 
ing in  that  Court,  and  that  the  case 
was,  therefore,  entirely  beyond,  or 
outside  of,  its  jurisdiction,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  and  make  jurisdiction, 
for  the  purpose  of  ousting  Congress 
and  the  people  from  all  right  or 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the 
Federal  Territories,  organized  or  un- 
organized«  Congress  had  repeatedly, 
and  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, legislated  on  this  subject, 
and  to  this  end.  The  Supreme 
Court   now   interposes,  in   a    case 
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wherein  it  proclaims  itself  devoid  of 
jurisdiction,  and  denies  the  validity 
of  such  legislation.  The  people  are 
treated  as  inclining  to  nsnrp  the 
power  of  excluding  human  bondage 
from  their  territorial  possessions ;  so 
the  Court  decides  that  thej  have  no 
rights  in  the  premises,  no  power  to 
act  on  the  question.  If  twenty  mil- 
lions of  freemen  were  unanimously 
and  earnestly  to  insist  that  Freedom 
should  be  the  law  of  theif  conmion 
territories,  while  but  one  slaveholder 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  slaves  to  and  holding  them  in 
said  territories,  the  claim  of  this  one 
slaveholder,  according  to  the  Court, 
would  override  and  defeat,  condu- 
sively,  the  earnest  demands  of  those 
twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The 
war  upon  the  Missouri  Restriction, 
and   against  Slaveiy  Inhibition  in 


the  Territories  generally,  had  been 
commenced  and  prosecuted  under 
the  banner  of  "Popular  Sovereign- 
ty ;"  and  it  was  to  this  complexion 
it  had  come  at  last ;  and  it  was  of 
this  judgment,  just  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  an  astounded  people,  tiiat 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Inaugural 
aforesaid,  says : 

"The  whole  territoriiil  qaestlon  being 
thns  settled  upon  the  principle  of  Popular 
Sovereignty — a  principle  as  ancient  as  free 
govemment  itself-— everything  of  a  practical 
nature  has  been  decided.  No  other  ques- 
tion remains  for  a^'ustment;  because  all 
agree  iMaXy  under  the  Oonstitation,  Slavery 
in  the  States  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human  power,  except  that  of  the  respective 
States  themselves  therein  it  exists.  May 
we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  long  agitation 
on  this  subject  is  approaching  its  end,  and 
that  the  geographical  parties  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
father  of  his  country^  wiU  speedily  become 
extmotf*' 

1 


XIX. 
OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY— CUBA, 


Thb  foundations  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  firmly  and  strongly  laid 
during  the  Presidency,  and  under 
the  councils,  of  Washington.  To 
mind  our  own  business,  and  leave 
other  nations  to  manage  their  affairs, 
and  to  preserve,  recast,  or  modify 
their  respective  governments,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit  and  advantageous 
— ^to  regard  the  rule  actually  estab- 
lished and  operative  in  any  nation 
as  the  rightM  govemment  of  that 
nation,  however  widely  divergent 
it  may  be  from  our  own  notions 
of  what  is  wisest  and  most  beneficent : 
such  are  its  great  cardinal  principles. 


To  Washington  and  his  eminent 
compatriots  in  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  in  the  framing  of  our 
Federal  Union,  is  the  credit  justly 
due  of  having  originated  and  firmly 
upheld  this  policy,  in  defiance  of 
popular  passion,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. But  Jefiferson,  Madi- 
son, George  Clinton,  Gerry,  and 
their  associate  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  very  generally  yielded  to 
this  policy  a  tacit,  if  not  positive  and 
emphatic,  approval.  The  mob  of  the 
seaboard  cities,  who  shouted  beneath 
the   windows    of    Citizen    G^xet^ 
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bnmed  Jay's  treaty  in  the  streets, 
and  clamored  violently  for  alliance 
with  revolutionary  France  and  war 
upon  Tory  England,  were,  of  course, 
anti-Federal;  and  their  voices  and 
votes  helped  to  strengthen  the  Be- 
publican  opposition  in  Congress,  and 
to  swell  the  steadily-growing  host 
that,  in  due  time,  ousted  the  Federal- 
ists from  power,  by  electing  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  never 
shared  in  the  blind  passions  by  which 
be  so  largely  profited.  An  earnest 
and  unchanging  devotee  of  cheap, 
aunple,  and  frugal  government,  he 
profoimdly  realized  that  wars  were 
costly,  and  alliances  perilous;  and, 
while  he  hated  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  embodying  whatever  was,  at 
the  same  time,  most  pernicious  to 
our  country,  and  most  seductive  to 
her  wealthy  and  commercial  classes, 
he  never,  after  our  independence 
was  achieved,  was  eager  to  tempt 
again  the  desperate  chances,  the  cer- 
tain devastations  and  enduring  bur- 
dens, of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  close  of  his  Presidency,^ 
the  popular  feeling  would  have  ftilly 
justified  and  sustained  him  in  declar- 
ing war,  but  he  wisely  forbore ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  strong  infusion 
of  young  blood  into  the  councils  of 
the  Bepublican  party,  through  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Grundy, 
Calhoun,  John  Holmes,  etc.,  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  hesitation  of  the  cau- 
tious and  philosophic  Madison  was 
overborne  by  their  impetuosity,  and 
war  actually  proclaimed. 

When  Washington  and  his  advi- 
sers definitively  resolved  on  preserv- 


ing a  strict  neutrality  between  revo- 
lutionary France  and  the  banded 
despots  who  assailed  her,  they  did 
not  entirely  escape  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  if  not  positive  bad  faith. 
Our  country  was  deeply  indebted  to 
France  for  the  generous  and  vitally 
important  assistance  received  from 
her  in  our  Eevolutionary  struggle; 
and,  although  France  was  not — ^as 
nations,  like  individuals,  seldom  are 
—entirely  disinterested  in  rendering 
that  assistance,  the  advantage  accru- 
ing to  and  the  obligation  incurred  by 
us  were. scarcely  lessened  by  that  con- 
sideration. TiVben  barely  two  of  our 
seven  years'  arduous  struggle  had 
|>assed,  Louis  XYI.  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence;  and 
his  minister  soon  after*  united  with 
our  envoys  in  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
whereof  the  preponderance  of  bene- 
fits was  very  greatly  on  our  sida 
And  among  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty — a  treaty  whereby  we  profited 
too  much  in  the  gen^*al  to  be  fastidi- 
ous as  to  the  particulars — was  the 
following : 

"Abt.  XL  The  two  parties  gnaxantee 
mntnally,  from  the  present  time  and  for- 
ever, against  all  other  powers,  to  wit: 
The  United  States,  to  his  Most  Ohristian 
Majesty,  the  present  possessions  of  the  crown 
of  Jnrance  in  America,  as  well  as  those  which 
it  may  aconire  hj  the  future  treaty  of  peace: 
And  his  Most  Christian  Migesty  guarantees 
on  his  part  to  the  United  States  uieir  liber- 
ty, sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment as  commerce,  and  also  their  posses- 
sions, and  the  additions  or  conquests  that 
their  confederation  may  obtain  during  the 
war,  from  any  of  the  dominions  now  or 
heretofore  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in 
North  America,  conformably  to  the  5  th  and 
6th  articles  above  written^  the  whole  as 
their  possessions  shall  be  fixed  and  assured 
to  the  said  States,  at  the  moment  of  the 


1  On  the  occasion  of  the  outrageous  attack  on 
the  frigate  Cheei^teake  by  the  Leopard. 


•  February  6,   1778.    This  treaty  was    kept 
secret  for  several  months. 
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oesaation  of  their  present  war  with  Eng- 
land." 

Such  a  guarantee  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  endure  and  be  ful- 
filled, unless  the  contracting  parties 
were  to  become,  in  effect,  one  nar 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  to  be  partners  or 
confederates  in  aU  their  future  wars. 
In  the  case  actually  presented,  the 
monarch  with  whom  we  made  this 
treaty  had  been  the  enemy  and  the 
victim  of  the  Jacobins,  who  claimed 
of  us  the  fulfillment  of  this  grave 
compact. 

President  Washington,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address'  to  his  cpuntrymen  on 
taking  leave  of  public  l^e,  thus 
summed  up  his  convictions  on  the 
subject  imder  contemplation : 

"  The  great  rule  of  oondact  for  us  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  stop. 

**  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote,  re- 
lation. Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

**Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  ^he  period  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected ;  when  belligerent  nations, 
under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions from  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interests,  guided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel. 

*^  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
on  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving 
^r  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 


entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalships,  inter- 
ests, humor,  or  caprice! 

*'  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
atlibN^rty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat^  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be 
observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  them.'^ 

No  decided — at  least  no  avowed — 
departure  from  this  policy  had  oc- 
curred down  to  1823,  when  President 
Monroe  was  required  to  address  a 
new  Congress  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Spanish  people  had 
revolted  against  the  despotism  of 
their  imbecile,  treacherous  monarch, 
Ferdinand  YII.,  and  had  established 
a  Constitution  which  left  him  still  in 
possession  of  the  trappings,  but  with 
little  of  the  substance,  of  royalty. 
He  was,  of  course,  profoundly  hostile 
to  this  change,  though  affecting  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  A  congress^  of  the 
great  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
then  united  in  a  league,  known  as 
the  "Holy  Alliance,"  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  despotic  authority 
and  the  repression  of  popular  aspira- 
tions, had  decreed  the  overthrow  of 
this  dangerous  example ;  and,  under 
its  auspices,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  led  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
goul6me,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
had  invaded  Spain,  and,  meeting 
with  little  serious  resistance,  over- 
thrown the  Constitution  and  the 
Cortes,  and  restored  to  Ferdinand 
his  beloved  and  grossly  abused  au- 
tocracy. Apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  discipline  thus 
bestowed   on  Spain  was    about  to 


<  September  17,  1796. 


«  Held  at  Yerona,  Italy,  in  1822. 
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be  extended  to  her  revolted  and 
nearly  independent  American  colo- 
jiies,  whereby  they  should  be  reduced 
to  abject  servitude  to  their  mother 
country,  and  to  the  despotism  that 
now  enthralled  her.  To  such  a  con- 
summation, Great  Britain,  as  weU  as 
this  country,  was  intensely  opposed 
— quite  as  much,  probably,  for  com- 
mercial as  for  political  reasons.  Mr. 
Canning,  then  the  master-spirit  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs,  hinted  to  our 
Government  the  expediency  of  a 
moral  demonstration  against  the  ap- 
prehended design  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance with  regard  to  this  Continent — 
a  demonstration  which  could  be  made 
with  less  offense,  yet  with  no  less  effi- 
ciency, from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  from  the  other.  Thus  prompted, 
Mr.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows  :* 

"  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
with  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse, 
and  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
have  always  been  anxious  and  interested 
spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly 
in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  In 
the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  poli- 
cy so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are 
invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent 
imuries,  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
are  of  necessity  more  immediately  connect- 
ed, and  by  causes  wMch  must  be  obvious  to 
all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  es- 
sentially different  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments. And  to  the  defense  of  our  own, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  un- 
exampled felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  de- 
voted. We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 


the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  de- 
cliure,  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety. 

"  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power,  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  which  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tion and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States.  »  »  »  * 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  neverdieless,  remains  the  same :  which 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it; 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy ;  meeting,  in  all  in- 
stances, the  jtst  claims  of  every  power,  sub- 
mitting to  ii\juries  from  none. 

^^  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  cir- 
cumstances are  eminently  and  conspicuously 
different^  It  is  impossible  that  tne  Allied 
Powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without 
endangering  our  peace  and  happiness;  nor 
can  any  one  believe  that  our  soutnem  breth- 
ren, if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference. 
If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  govern- 
ments, and  their  distance  from  each  other, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  sub- 
due them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  them- 
selves, in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will 
pursue  the  same  course." 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  may 
probably  be  found  the  impulse  to  the 
invitation  from  several  of  the  South 
American  Bepublics  to  that  Congress 
at  Panama  of  representatives  of 
American  Republics,  which  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Clay  so  promptly  and 
heartily  accepted,  and  which  the  Op- 
position or  Jackson  party  of  1825-6 


*  Seventh  Annual  Message,  December  2, 1823. 
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BO  generally  and  resolutely  opposed. 
That  Congress  proved,  practically,  a 
failure,  whether  through  European 
intrigue,  or  Spanish-American  jeal- 
ousy and  indolence,  is  not  apparent 
Our  envoys  •  were  4uly  appointed ; 
but  the  strenuous  opposition  in  our 
Senate'  had  so  protracted  the  discus- 
sion  that  it  was  found  too  late  for  Mr. 
Sergeant  to  reach  Panama  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress;'  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
then  Minister  to  Colombia,  when  at 
Oarthagena  on  his  way  to  Panama, 
was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
whereof  he  died. 

But,  long  ere  this,  the  jealousy  of 
the  slaveholders  had  been  aronsed, 
and  their  malign  influence  lipon  the 
course  of  our  Government  made 
manifest.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed to  render  the  Panama  Con- 
gress odious  at  the  South,  was  the 
fact  that  John   Sergeant,  the  more 


conspicuous  of  our  envoys,  had  stern- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  Misaoim 
as  a  Slave  State.' 

The  Spanish- American  Republics 
had  already  decreed  general  emanci- 
pation ;  and  fears  were  naturally  ex- 
pressed that  they  would  extend  ibis 
policy  to  Cuba,  should  they,  as  was 
th^i  contemplated,  combine  to  invade 
and  conquer  that  island.  Mr.  Clay 
had  already  **  written  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  uige  upon  Spain  the  expedi- 
ency of  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  her  lost  colonies.    He  said : 

^*'  It  is  not  for  the  new  R^nblics  that  the 
President  wishes  to  oi^e  upon  Spain  the  ex- 
pediency of  concluding  the  war.  If  the  war 
should  continue  between  Spain  and  the  new 
Republics,  and  those  islands  [Cuba  and  Por- 
to Kico]  should  become  the  object  and  thea- 
ter of  it  their  fortunes  have  such  a  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  thej  could  not  be  indifferent  spectators; 
and  the  possible  contingencies  of  a  protract- 
ed war  might  bring  upon  the  Government 


^  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvanii^  and  Richard 
0.  Anderson,  of  Eentudcy. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  said: 

"Cuba  possesses  an  immense  negro  popula- 
tloa  In  case  those  States  '[Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia] should  invade  Cuba  at  all,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  this  invasion  will  be  made  with  this 
principle, — the  genius. of  universal  emancipation, 
—this  sweeping  anathema  against  the  white 
population  in  fbSnt,-Hmd  then,  Sir,  what  is  the 
tiiuaiian  of  (he  Southern  StateaV 

Mr.  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Qeorgia,  said: 
'*  The  question  to  be  determined  is  this:  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Southern 
States,  can  you  suffer  these  islands  (Cuba  and 
Porto  Rioo)  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  huoaxMors 
dnmk  with  thsir  new-bom  liberty  f  If  our  inter- 
est and  our  safety  shall  require  us  to  say  to  these 
new  republics,  *  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo  must  re- 
main as  they  are,*  we  are  free  to  say  it,  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  strength  of  our  armsj 
to  enforce  the  declaration ;    and  let  me  say  to 

rtlemen,  these  high  considerations  do  require 
The  vital  interests  of  (he  South  demand  it." 

Mr.  John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  said  [in  the  House] 

"  So  &r  as  I  can  see,  in  all  its  bearings,'  it  [the 

Pttnama  Congress]  looks  to  the  oonquest  of  Cuba 


and  Porto  Rico;  or,  at  all  events,  of  tearing 
them  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  interests, 
if  not  safety,  of  our  own  oonntry,  would  rather 
require  us  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  an  event; 
and  I  would  rather  take  up  arms  to  prevent  than 
to  aooelerate  such  an  occurrence." 

Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  a  friend 
of  the  Administration,  parried  these  attacks  aa 
follows: 

"We  know  that  Colombia  and  Mexico  have 
long  contemplated  the  independence  of  the 
island  [Cuba].  The  final  decision  is  now  to  be 
made,  and  the  combination  of  forces  and  the 
plan  of  attack  to  be  formed.  What,  then,  at 
such  a  crisis,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Send  your  ministers  instantly  to  the  dip- 
lomatic assembly,  where  the  meascu^  is  matur- 
ing. Advise  with  them^remonstrate— «mena<:0^ 
if  necessary — against  a  step  so  dangerous  to  us, 
and  perhaps  fatal  to  thenL" 

*  June  22,  1826. 

*  "And  then,  to  cap  the  climaz, 

John  Sergeant,  too,  must  go— 
A  chief  who  wants  the  darkies  free — 
John  Adams'  son,  my  Jo!" 
— '  Federal  Song'  m  The  Richmond  Enquirer. 

10  April  27,  1825. 
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of  the  United  Stales  duties  and  obligations, 
the  performance  of  which,  however  painful 
it  should  be,  they  might  not  he  at  liberty  to 
deetine:' 

In  the  same  spirit,  his  instmctionfi 

to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant" 

contained  the  following  passage : 

"  It  is  required  by  the  frank  and  friendly 
relations  which  we  most  earnestly  desire  ever 
to  cherish  with  the  new  Republics,  that  you 
should,  without  reserve,  explicitly  state  that 
the  United  States  have  too  much  at  stake  in 
the  fortunes  of  Cuba,  to  allow  them  to  see 
with  indifference  a  war  of  invasion  prose- 
cuted in  a  desolating  manner,  or  to  see  em- 
ployed, in  the  purposes  of  such  a  war,  one 
race  of  the  inhahitanU  eombating  againet 
another^  upon  principles  and  with  motives 
that  must  inevitably  lead,  if  not  to  the  ex- 
termination of  one  party  or  the  other,  to  the 
most  shocking  excesses.  The  htunanity  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  weaker, 
and  which,  in  such  a  terrible  struggle,  would 

Srobably  be  the  suffering,  portion,  and  the 
uty  to  defend  themselves  against  the  con- 
tagion of  such  near  and  dangerous  examples, 
would  constrain  them,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  the  friendship  of  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia, to  employ  all  the  means  necessary 
to  their  security," 

Several  years  later,  Mr.  Van  Bn- 
ren,  writing  as  Gten.  Jackson's  pre- 
mier to  Mr.  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  our 
then  Minister  at  Madrid,  urges  npon 
Spain,  through  him,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  South  American  independ- 
ence, on  this  among  other  grounds : 

^  Oonsiderations  connected  with  a  certain 
cloM  ^  our  population  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  Sontiiem  section  of  the  Union  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  in  that  island 
[Cuba]  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  de- 
pendence ;  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be 
the  sudden  emancipation  of  a  numerous 
slave  population,  whose  result  could  not  but 
be  very  ^sensibly  felt  upon  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  United  States.^'   • 

Thus,  so  long  as  any  revolution  in 
Ouba,  or  displacement  of  the  Spanish 
authority  there,  seemed  likely  to  af- 
fect the  stability  or  perpetuity  of 
Slavery,  our  Government  steadily, 
officiously  opposed  such  revolution; 


and,  while  reftising,  so  early  as  1825, 
to  guarantee  the  i)osseS8ion  of  that 
island  to  Spain,  and  informally  giv- 
ing notice  that  we  would  never  con- 
sent to  its  transfer  to  any  more  for- 
midable power,  seemed  entirely  sat- 
isfied with,  and  anxious  for,  its  re- 
tention by  Spain  as  her  most  precious 
and  valued  dependency — *  The  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.' 

But,  at  length,  having  r^annexed 
Texas,  the  Slave  Power  fixed  covet- 
ous eyes  on  this  fertile,  prolific  island. 
In  1848,  our  Minister,  nnder  instruo- 
tions  from  President  Polk,  made  an 
offer  of  $100,000,000  for  it,  which 
was  peremptorily,  conclusively  re- 
jected. Directly  thereafter,  the 
South  became  agitated  by  ^ffllibus- 
tering'  plots  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  wherein  real 
or  pretended  Cubans  by  nativity 
were  prominent  as  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  hardly  warm  in  the 
White  House  before  he  was  made 
aware  that  these  schemes  were  on 
the  point  of  realization,  and  compel- 
led to  issue  his  proclamation  "  agamst 
them  in  these  words : 

*^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed 
expedition  is  about  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
Uuited  States  with  an  intention  to  invade 
the  island  of  Cuba,  or  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Mexioo.  The  best  information  which  Uie 
Executive  has  been  able  to  obtain  points  to 
the  island  of  Ouba  as  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition. It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  pre- 
vent anj  aggression  b j  our  citizens  upon  the 
territories  of  friendly  nations.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  is- 
sue this  Proclamation,  to  warn  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  connect 
themselves  with  any  enterprise  so  grossly  in 
violation  of  our  laws  and  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, that  they  will  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  the  heavy  peniUties  denounced 
against  them  by  our  acts  of  Congress,  and 
win  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of 
their  country.    No  such  persons  must  ex- 


1^  May  8,  1826. 


"August  11, 1848. 
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pect  the  interference  of  this  Government,  in 
any  form,  on  their  behalf^  no  matter  to  what 
extremities  they  may  be  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conduct  An  enterprise  to 
inyade  the  territories  of  a  friendly  nation, 
set  on  foot  and  prosecuted  within  the  limits 
of  tiie  United  States,  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, criminal,  as  tending  to  endanger  the 
peace,  and  compromit  the  honor,  of  this  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  exhort  all  good  citi- 
zens, as  they  regard  our  national  reputation, 
as  they  respect  their  own  laws  and  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  they  value  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to 
discountenance  and  prevent,  by  all  lawfiil 
means,  any  such  enterprise ;  and  I  call  Ujpon 
every  officer  of  this  Government,  civil  or 
military,  to  use  all  efforts  in  his  power  to 
arrest,  for  trial  and  punishment,  every  such 
offender  against  the  laws  providing  for  the 
performance  of  our  sacr^  obligations  to 
foreign  powers." 

This  emphatic  warning  probably 
embarrassed  and  delayed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot,  bnt  did  not  defeat  it. 
Early  in  August,  1851 — or  soon  after 
Gen.  Taylor's  death — an  expedition 
under  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer, 
sailed  in  a  steamer  from  Kew  Or- 
leans— always  the  hotbed  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Slavery  propagandists. 
About  five  hundred  men  embarked 
in  this  desperate  enterprise,  by  which 
a  landing  was  effected  on  the  island 
o^  Cuba.  All  its  expectations,  how- 
ever, of  a  rising  in  its  behalf,  or  of 
any  manifestation  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans,  were  utterly 
disappointed.  The  invaders  were 
easily  defeated  and  made  prisoners, 
when  their  leader  was  promptly  gar- 
roted  at  Havana,"  and  a  few  of  his 
comrades  shot ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  a  distant  Spanish  possession, 


whence  they  were  ultimately  liber- 
ated by  pardon. 

Tfao  discipline  proved  effectivoL 
There  was  much  talk  of  fiirther  ex- 
peditions agamst  Cuba  from  one  or 
another  Southern  city.  A  secret  ca- 
bal, known  as  the  ^^  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star,"  recruited  adventurers  and  tried 
to  raise  funds  through  all  the  sear 
board  cities  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Qen.  John  A.  Quit- 
man, of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  strongest  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  disci- 
ples, had  consented  to  lead  the  next 
expedition  against  Cuba;  but  none 
ever  sailed.  The  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star"  proved  useful  to  Gen.  Pierce  in 
swelling  his  vote  for  President  in 
1852,  and  soon  after  subsided  into 
nothingness. 

As  our  Government  had  long  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  while  pro- 
claiming hostility  to  its  transfer  to 
any  other  power.  Great  Britain  and 
France  determined  to  put  our  sin- 
cerity to  the  test ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  1852,  proposed  to  unite  with  us 
in  a  treaty  mutually  guaranteeing 
that  island  to  Spain." .  But  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  rejected  the 
overture  in  an  exceedingly  smart 
dispatch. 

The  formal  proposition  for  a  joint 
agreement  of  perpetual  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
of  any  covetous   designs  on  Cuba, 


IS  August  16th. 

^*  The  bod7  of  the  Oonrention  proposed  to  us, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  in 
the  fc^owing  words: 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  seve- 
raUy  and  ooUectivelj  (Usdaim,  both  now  and 
for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  they  respectivelj 


bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  attempts 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  indi- 
yiduals  whatever. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  declare,  seve- 
rally  and  ooUeotively,  that  they  will  not  obtain 
or  maintain,  for  themselyes,  or  for  any  one  of 
themselves,  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said 
island,  nor  assume  not  exercise  any  dominioii 
over  the  i 
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was  prefiented,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
to  Mr.  Webster,  then  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  by  him  courteously 
acknowledged,  six  days  later,  in  a 
note  which,  though  not  without 
demur,  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  our  Government  in  the  general 
yiewB  expressed  by  Prance  and  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
gave  assurances  that,  "The  Presi- 
dent will  take  M.  de  Sartiges'  com- 
munication into  consideration,  and 
give  it  his  best  reflections." 

Mr.  Webster  being  dead  "  and  Mr. 
Everett  duly  instaUed  as  his  succes- 
sor, the  latter  answered"  a  note  of 
M,  de  Sartiges,  recalling  Mr.  Web- 
ster's attention  to  this  subject,  under 
date  of  July  8th.  In  this  answer, 
our  Government  peremptorily  de- 
clines, for  various  and  elaborately 
stated  reasons,  any  such  convention 
or  compact  as  that  proposed  to  it  by 
France  and  England.  While  stiU 
disclaiming,  pro  forma^  any  desire 
or  intention  on  our  part  of  acquir- 
ing Cuba,  this  document  affords  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  contrary  dis- 
position. It  assumes  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  inevitably  refuse  its  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  proposed,  and 
adds:  "its  certain  rejection  by  that 
body  would  leave  the  question  of 
Cuba  in  a  more  xmsettled  position 
than  it  is  now."  It  doubts  ^'e  con- 
stitutional power  "  to  impose  a  per- 
manent disability  on  the  American 
Oovemment  for  all  coming  time." 
It  parades,  with  significant  emphasis, 
the  repeated  and  important  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  by  our  Govern- 
ment, through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1803,  and  of  Plorida  in 
1819,  as  also  through  the  annexation 


of  Texas ;  as  to  which,  Mr.  Everett — 
overdoing  his  part,  as  is  natural  in  a 
Pederalist  turned  fillibuster — volun- 
teers the  wholly  gratuitous  assertion 
that  "  there  never  was  an  extension 
of  territory  more  naturally  or  justifi- 
ably made."  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  stiU  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  in  extent  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  that  her  important 
island  of  Jamaica  is  quite  as  near 
to  Cuba  as  is  any  portion  of  our 
Southern  coast,  Mr.  Everett  says : 

"  The  President  doeb  not  covet  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  for  the  United  States ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  considers  the  acquisition  of 
Oaba  as  mainlj  an  American  question. 
The  proposed  convention  proceeds  on  a 
different  principle.  It  assumes  that  the 
United  States  have  no  other  or  greater 
interest  in  the  question  than  France  or 
England ;  whereas,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
cast  one^s  eye  on  the  map  to  see  how  re- 
mote are  the  relations  of  Europe,  and  how 
intimate  those  of  the  United  States,  with 
this  island.'' 

If  three  strong  men  were  travers- 
ing a  desert  in  company  with  a 
fourth  rich,  but  weak,  companion, 
ai^  two  of  them  should  propose  to 
the  other  a  mutual  stipulation  not  to 
rob  or  otherwise  abuse  their  weak 
brother,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  aston- 
ish them  to  hear  their  proposition 
declined,  as  contemplating  an  ^^en- 
tangling alliance" — a  perplexing  and 
troublesome  undertaking,  whereof 
no  one  could  ftiUy  calculate  the  scope 
and  ultimate  consequences.  Yet  Mr. 
Everett  sees  fit  to  say  that 

"There  is  another  strong  objection  to 
the  proposed  agreement.  Among  the  old- 
est traditions  oi  the  Federal  Government  is 
an  aversion  to  political  alliances  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  his  memorable  Farewell 
Address,  President  Washington  says :  *  The 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  oom- 


>•  Oct  34th,  1862. 


^  December  1,  1862. 
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meroial  relations,  to  haye  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
fkr  as  we  have  already  formed  engage- 
ments, let  them  be  fulfilled  mth  perfect 
good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop/  President 
Jefferson,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  in  1801, 
warned  the  countrj  against '  entangling  al- 
liances.^ This  expression,  now  become  pro- 
verbial, was  unquestionably  used  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  reference  to  the  alliance  with 
France  of  1778 — an  alliance,  at  the  time,  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  United  States; 
but  which,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  came 
near  involving  us  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
Beyolution,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
heavy  claims  upon  Congress,  not  extin- 
guished to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant coincidence,  that  the  particular 
provision  of  the  alliance  which  occasioned 
these  evils  was  that  under  which  France 
called  upon  ns  to  aid  her  in  defending  her 
West  Indian  possessions  against  Enj^and. 
Nothing  less  than  the  unbounded  influence 
of  Washington  rescued  the  Union  from  the 
perils  of  that  crisis,  and  preeerved  our 
neutrality.^' 

Mr.  Everett  proceeds : 

"  But  the  President  has  a  graver  objection 
to  entering  into  the  proposed  convention. 
He  has  no  wish  to  disguise  the  feeling  that 
the  compact,  although  equal  in  its  terms, 
would  be  very  unequal  in  substance.  France 
and  England,  by  entering  into  it,  would  dis- 
able themselves  from  obtaining  possession  of 
an  island  remote  from  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, belonging  to  another  European  pow- 
er, whose  natural  right  to  possess  it  must 
always  be  as  good  as  their  own — ^a  distant 
island  in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which, 
by  no  ordinary  or  peaceM  course  of  things, 
oould  ever  belong  to  either  of  them.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would, 
by  the  proposed  convention,  disable  them- 
selves f^om  making  an  acquisition  which 
might  take  place  without  any  disturbance 
of  existing  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  The  island  of  Ouba 
lies  at  our  doors.  It  commands  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  five  of  our  States.  It  bars  the 
entrance  of  that  great  river  which  drains 
half  the  North  American  continent,  and  with 
its  tributaries  forms  the  largest  system  of  in- 
ternal water  communication  in  the  world. 
It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  inter- 
course with  California  by  the  Isthmus  route. 
If  an  island  like  Ouba,  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Seine,  and  the  United  States 
should  propose  a  convention  like  this  to 
France  and  England,  those  powers  would 
aasoredly  fed  that  the  di8abilit7  assumed  by 


ourselves  was  far   less  serious  than  that 
which  we  asked  them  to  assume." 

Mr.  Everett,  having  thtua,  in  effect, 
apprised  the  civilized  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  is  essential  to  our 
independence,  and  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  time  to  appropriate 
it,  turns  to  give  our  slaveholders  a 
meaning  hint  that  they  must  not  be 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  or  they  will 
overreach  themselves.    He  says : 

"  The  opinions  of  American  statesmen,  at 
different  times,  and  under  varying  circnm- 
stances,  have  differed  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  the  acquisition  of  Ouba  by  the  United 
States.  Territorially  and  commercially,  it 
would,  in  our  hands,  be  an  extremely  val- 
uable possession.  Under  certain  contin- 
gencies, it  might  be  almost  essential  to 
our  safety.  Still,  for  domsBtie  reasons,  on 
which,  in  a  communication  of  this  kind,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  dwell,  the  President 
thinks  that  the  incorporation  of  the  island 
into  the  Union  at  liie  present  time,  although 
effected  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  would  be 
a  hazardous  measure ;  and  he  would  consider 
its  acquisition  by  force,  except  in  a  just  war 
with  Spain  (should  an  event  so  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  take  place),  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age." 

In  another  place,  he  gives  them  an- 
other intimation  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Government  watches  and 
wards  against  any  subversion  of  Sla- 
very in  Ouba ;  saying : 

"  Even  now,  the  President  cannot  doubt 
that  both  France  and  England  would  prefer 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  Ouba  to  that 
which  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  viz. :  an 
inUmal  eonoulnon  which  should  renew  the 
horrors  and  the  fate  of  San  Domiugo  " 

But  Cuba,  it  seems,  is  not  merely 
a  slaveholding,  but  a  slave-trading 
dependency,  which  affords  still  an- 
other reason  why  Spain  should  lose 
and  we  gain  it.    Says  Mr.  Everett : 

"  I  will  intimate  a  final  objection  to  the 
proposed  convention.  M.  de  Turgot  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  put  forward,  as  the  reason 
for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  ^  the  at- 
tacks which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 
island  of  Ouba  by  lawless  bands  of  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  that 
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kland.'  The  President  is  oonvinoed  that  the 
CQDclnsion  of  snch  a  treaty,  instead  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  these  lawless  proceedings, 
woald  give  a  new  and  powerful  impetus 
to  them.  It  would  strike  a  death-blow  to 
the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pursued  in 
this  country  toward  Cuba.  No  administra- 
tion of  this  Government,  however  strong  in 
the  public  confidence  in  other  respects,  could 
stand  a  day  under  the  odium  of  having  stip- 
ulated with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
that,  in  no  fature  time,  under  no  change  of 
circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement 
with  Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawfdl  war  (should 
that  calamity  unfortunately  occur),  by  no 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  should  ^ey,  like 
the  possessions  of  Spain  on  the  American 
continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves 
independent;  in  fine,  by  no  overruling  ne- 
cessity of  self-preservation,  should  the  Uni- 
ted States  ever  make  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba." 

After  all  this,  and  mnch  more  of 
the  same  purport,  a  smile  must  have 
irradiated  the  countenance  of  even 
the  most  impassive  European  diplo- 
matist on  reading  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Everett's  dispatch^ 
viz.: 

*'  For  these  reasons,  which  the  President 
has  thought  advisable,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  to  direct  me  to  un- 
fold at  some  length,  he  feels  constrained  to 
decline  respectfully  the  invitation  of  France 
and  England  to  become  parties  to  the  pro- 
posed convention.  He  is  persuaded  that 
these  friendly  powers  will  not  attribute  this 
reftisal  to  any  insensibility  on  his  part  to 
the  advantages  of  the  utmost  harmony  be- 
tween the  great  maritime  States  on  a  subject 
of  anch  importance.  As  little  will  Spain 
draw  any  unfavorable  inference  from  this 
refusal;  the  rather,  as  the  emphatic  dis- 
claimer of  any  designs  against  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  this  Government,  contained  in  the 
pre9ent  notey  affords  all  the  assurance  which 
&e  President  can  constitutionally,  or  to 
any  usefid  purpose,  give,  of  a  practical  con- 
currence with  France  and  England  in  the 
-wish  not  to  disturb  the  possession  of  that 
island  by  Spain." 


Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  IT^e- 
braska  bill,  President  Pierce,  through 
a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Marcj  as  Seo- 
retaiy  of  State,"  directed   Messrs. 


"  Dated  Washington,  August  16, 1854. 
18 


James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Mason, 
and  Pierre  Soul6,  oar  Embassadors 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  re- 
spectively, to  convene  in  some  Enro- 
pean  city,  there  to  confer  with  regard 
to  the  best  means  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  Cuba.  They  met  according- 
ly at  Ostend,"  and  sat  three  days; 
adjourning  thence  to  Aix-la-Char 
pelle,  where  they  held  sweet  council 
together  for  several  days  more,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
transmitted  to  our  Government  in  a 
dispatch  known  as  the  '  Ostend  Mani- 
festo.'   In  that  dispatch,  they  say : 

"  We  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
human  evente,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  vital  interests  of  Spain  are  as  seriously 
iuTolved  in  the  sale,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  purchase,  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  transaction  will  prove  equally  hon- 
orable to  both  nations. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  failure,  unless,  possibly,  through 
the  malign  influence  of  foreign  powers^  who 
possess  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

'^  We  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  conclusion; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  spe- 
cify them  under  two  distinct  heads : 

"1.  The  United  States  ought,  if  practica- 
ble, to  purchase  Cuba  with  as  UtUe  delay  as 
possible. 

"2.  The  probability  is  great  that  the 
Government  and  Cortes  of  Spain  will  prove 
willing  to  sell  it ;  because  this  would  essen- 
tially promote  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

"Then,  1.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  re- 
flecting mind  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  geographical  position,  and  the  considera- 
tions attendant  on  it,  Cuba  is  as  neoeesarj 
to  the  North  American  republic  as  any  of 
its  present  members,  and  that  it  belongs  nat- 
ura&y  to  diat  great  family  of  States  of  whidi 
the  Union  is  the  providential  nursery. 

"From  its  locality,  it  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense 
and  annually  increasing  trade  which  must 
seek  this  avenue  to  the  ocean. 

"On  the  numerous  navigable  streams, 
measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  some 
thirty  thousand  miles,  which  disembogue 
themselves  through  this  magnificent  river 


"October  9,  1851. 
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into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  increase  of  the 
population  within  the  laat  ten  years  amounts 
to  more  than  that  of  the  entire  Union  at  the 
time  Louisiana  was  annexed  to  it. 

*'The  natural  and  main  outlet  to  the 
products  of  this  entire  population,  the  high- 
way of  their  direct  water-course  with  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States,  can  never  be 
secure,  but  must  ever  be  endangered,  whilst 
Cuba  is  a  dependency  of  a  distant  power,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  and  embar- 
rassment to  their  interests. 

^*  Indeed,  the  Union  can  never  eigoy  re- 
pose, nor  possess  reliable  security,  as  long 
as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its  bounda- 
ries." 

These  arguments  for  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  Cuba  on  our  part, 
though  not  so  strong  intrinsicallj  as 
might  be  adduced  to  justify  the  ac- 
quisition of  Great  Britain  by  France, 
are  still  further  amplified;  inter- 
mingled with  demonstrations  that 
Spain  would  be,  pecuniarily,  the 
gainer  by  the  sale,  and  insults  which 
would  seem  offered  on  purpose  to 
render  her  compliance  impossible. 
Witness  these  specimens : 

"  Such  is  her  present  wretched  financial 
condition,  that  her  best  bonds  are  sold  upon 
her  own  Bourse  at  about  one-third  of  their 
par  value;  whilst  another  class,  on  which 
she  pays  no  interest,  have  but  a  nominal 
value,  and  are  quoted  at  about  one-sixth  the 
amount  for  which  they  were  issued.  Be- 
sides, these  latter  are  held  principally  by 
British  creditors,  who  may,  from  day  to  day, 
obtain  the  effective  interposition  of  their 
own  Government  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ercing payment.  Intimations  to  that  effect 
have  been  already  thrown  out  from  high 
quarters;  and,  unless  some  new  source  of 
revenue  shall  enable  Spain  to  provide  for 
such  exigencies,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  realized. 

*^  Extreme  oppression,  it  is  now  universal- 
ly admitted,  justifies  any.  people  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors.  The  sufferings  which  the 
corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  unrelenting  local  ad- 
ministration necessarily  entails  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuba,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
and  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  resistance  and 
revolution  against  Spain,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  often  manifested.  In  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
sympatiiies  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  will  not  be  warmly  enlisted  in  &Tor 
of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 

*^We  know  that  the  President  is  justly 
inflexible  in  his  determination  to  execute 
the  neutrality  laws;  but,  should  the  Oubana 
themselves  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  suffer,  no  human  power 
could  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  liberal-minded  men  of  other  countries, 
from  rushing  to  their  assistance.  Besides, 
the  present  is  an  age  of  adventure,  in  which 
restless  and  daring  spirits  abound  in  every 
portion  of  the  world. 

"It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Cuba  may  be  wrested  from  Spain  by  a  suc- 
cessful revolution :  and,  in  that  event,  she 
will  lose  both  the  island  and  the  price  which 
we  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  it—a  price  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  paid  by  one  people  to 
another  for  any  province." 

Finally,  Spain  is  frankly  told  by 
our  model  diplomatists  that  we  will 
have  Cnba  at  any  rate ;  that  resist- 
ance on  her  part  will  only  serve  to 
deprive  her  of  the  liberal  bonus  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  its  peaceftd 
cession.    Here  is  the  language : 

"  But  if  Spain,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her 
own  interest,  and  actuated  by  stubborn 
pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  then 
the  question  will  arise,  What  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  Government 
under  such  circumstances  9 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
tare,  with  States  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
All  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted 
upon  this  maxim.  Although  it  has  been 
made  the  pretext  foi^  committing  flagrant 
ingustice,  as  in  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
other  similar  cases  which  history  records, 
yet  the  principle  itself,  though  often  abused, 
has  always  been  recognized.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 
After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price 
for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and 
this  shall  have  been  refused,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  question,  Does  Cuba, 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  seriously  endan- 
ger our  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of 
our  cherished  Union  ? 

"  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then,  by  every  law,  human  and 
divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it 
from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power :  and 
this  upon  the  very  same  principle  that  would 
justify  an  individual  in  teiiring  down  the 
burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  was 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames 
from  destroying  his  own  home. 

^^  Under  such  circumstances,  we   ought 
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neither  to  oomit  the  cost  nor  regard  the  odds 
which  Spain  might  enlist  against  ns.  We 
forbear  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  present  condition  of  the  island  wonld 
jnst^jT  SQch  a  measure.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  recreant  to  our  duty,  be  unworthy 
of  onr  gallant  forefathers,  and  commit  base 
treason  against  our  posterity,  should  we 
permit  Cuba  to  be  An-icanized  and  become 
a  second  St.  Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  to  the  white  race,  and  suffer  the 
flames  to  extend  to  our  own  neighboring 
shores,  serionsly  to  endanger,  or  actually  to 
consume,  the  fair  fabric  of  our  Union. 

^  We  fear  that  the  course  and  current  of 
erents  are  rapidly  tending  toward  such  a 
catastrophe.  We,  however,  hope  for  the 
best,  though  we  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
pued  for  the  worst/' 

When  this  dispatch  was  made  pub- 
lic in  Europe  through  the  newspapers, 
the  first  sensation  created  by  it  was 
one  of  stubborn  incredulity.  The 
journal  which  contained  it  having  a 
far  higher  reputation  for  enterprise 
than  for  accuracy,  our  minister  at 
one  of  the  minor  courts  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  once  to  assure  the  diplomatic 
circle  that  it  was  a  transparent  and 
unquestionable  hoax ;  and  such  it  was 
quite  commonly  adjudged  until  later 
advices  had  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  civilized  world,  unhappily,  was 
not  now  for  the  first  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  rule  of  the 
strongest.  The  partition  of  Poland, 
Kapoleon^s  perfidious  clutch  of  Spain 
and  her  royal  Bourbons,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  doings  of  the  triumphant 
despots  who  resettled  Europe  by  di- 
viding it  among  themselves  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  sev- 
eral less  conspicuous  examples,  had 
already  guarded  the  intelligent  classes 
against  the  delusion  that,  in  Chris- 
tendom any  more  than  out  of  it, 
temptations  to  gigantic  robbery  wiU 
be  uniformly  resisted  even  by  nations 
and  their  rulers — ^that  rapacity  ever 
needs  any  other  excuse  thah  the  prox- 
imity and  defenselessness  of  its  prey. 


But,  though  the  exactions  of  morality 
are  often  disregarded  by  monarchs 
and  cabinets  in  our  day,  the  require- 
ments of  decorum  are  very  rarely  de- 
fied and  derided  by  any  power  north 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  black- 
est political  crimes  of  the  present  age 
have  usually  been  perpetrated  in  the 
abused  names  of  Order,  of  Legitima- 
cy, and  of  Keligion.  That  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  covet  Cuba,  and 
seek  by  any  means  to  acquire  it,  did 
not  severely  shock  Europe's  sense  of 
decency;  that  we  should  openly, 
boldly,  set  forth  such  justifications  of 
our  lust,  clearly  did.  The  coarseness, 
the  effirontery,  and  the  shamelessness 
of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  seemed  to 
carry  the  world  back  to  the  days  of 
Attila  or  Genghis  £han,  and  to  threat- 
en the  centers  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement, the  trophies  of  art  and  the 
accumulations  of  wealth,  with  a  new 
irruption  of  barbarians  from  the  re- 
mote, forbidding  West.  No  other 
docxmient  that  ever  emanated  from 
our  Government  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  and  difi^ise  the  dis- 
trust and  apprehension  wherewith  the 
growth  and  power  of  our  country 
had  already  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  mgre  polite,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  the  Old  World. 

The  doctrines  of  this  Manifesto 
were  in  no  respect  disavowed,  modi- 
fied, or  explained,  by  our  Govern- 
ment. None  of  our  citizens  who 
had  openly,  notoriously  contributed 
to  fit  out  and  man  the  Lopez  expedi- 
tion were  brought  to  justice,  or  ex- 
posed to  any  punishment  whatever. 
While  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  pardon  and  release  of 
such  Americans  as  had  been  cap- 
tured while  participating  in  that 
ill-fated    adventure,    evidence    was 
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soon  afforded  that  the  spirit  which 
impelled  to  that  crime  would  find 
aliment,  bat  not  satiety,  in  the 
conquest  of  Cuba.  Very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ostend  Circu- 
lar, one  William  Walker,  a  Teftnes- 
sean,  recently  resident  in  California^ 
left  that  State,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
as  reckless  and  desperate  as  himself, 
for  Nicaragua,  which  he  entered  in 
the  character  of  ally  to  one  of  the 
factions  habitually  disputing  the 
mastery  of  that,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  Spanish  American  countries. 
Though  he  never  evinced  much  mili- 
tary or  other  capacity,  Walker,  so 
long  as  he  acted  xmder  color  of  au- 
thority from  the  chiefs  of  the  faction 
he  patronized,  was  generally  success- 
ful against  the  pitiftil  rabble  styled 
soldiers  by  whom  his  progress  was 
resisted,  capturing  ^*  at  last  by  surprise 
the  important  city  of  Granada,  which 
was  deemed  the  stronghold  of  the 
adverse  faction,  and  assuming  there- 
on the  rank  of  General.  But  his  very 
successes  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fac- 
tion to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, by  exciting  the  natural  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  natives  who  mainly 
composed  it;  and  his  assumption, 
soon  afterward,  of  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  speedily  followed 
by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in 
that  country,  exposed  his  purpose 
and  insured  his  downfall.  As  if 
madly  bent  on  ruin,  he  proceeded  to 
confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit 
Company,  thereby  arresting  ail 
American  travel  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  frx>m  all  hope  of  ftir- 
iher  recruiting  his  forces  from  the 


throngs  of  sanguine  or  of  baffled 
gold-seekers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  his  standard. 
Yet  he  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test for  about  two  years,  succumbing 
at  last  to  a  coalition  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  surrendering 
his  remnant  of  some  two  hundred 
men  at  Eivas."  By  the  interposition 
of  Commander  C.  H.  Davis,  of  our 
sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  he  and  sixteen  of  his 
party  were  brought  away  unharmed, 
and  landed  at  Panama,  whence  he 
returned  to  this  country,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  at  New  Orleans 
the  fitting  out  of  a  new  Nicaraguan 
militaiy  expedition.  Here  he  was 
arrested,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  desist  from  unlawftil  enterprises; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  very  soon 
left  that  city  on  a  steamboat  freight- 
ed with  armed  men  and  military 
stores,  ostensibly  for  Mobile,  but 
which,  once  at  sea,  headed  for  Nica- 
ragua, landing  him  and  his  followers 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Nov.  25th.  Hera 
Commodore  Paulding  of  our  Navy 
compelled  him  to  surrender,**  witii 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  hia 
followers,  bringing  him  to  New-York 
as  a  prisoner.  President  Buchanan, 
by  Special  Message  to  Congress," 
condemned  the  Commodore  for  thuB 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
country  1  and  declined  to  hold  Walk- 
er as  a  prisoner.  Being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  the  ^  gray-eyed  Man  of  Des- 
tiny' traversed  the  South,  exciting 
the  more  fanatical  Slavery  propagan- 
dists to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  a  third 
expedition,  with  which  he  got  off  fit)m 
Mobile ;"  but  was  arrested  near  the 


»  October  13, 1855.     ^  Uaj  1,  1857.     "  Deoember  8th.     *>  Jannarj  7,  1 858.     •>  October  7tfa. 
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mouths  of  the  Miaaisaippi  for  having 
left  port  without  a  clearance.  Being 
taken  to  Kew  Orleans,  he  and  his 
associates  were  tried  before  the  Fede- 
ral C!ourt  and  all  acquitted ;  when  he 
immediatelj  recommenced  his  opera- 
tions, so  that  in  June,  1860,  he  was 
again  afloat,  with  an  expedition 
bound  to  Central  America.  He,  this 
time,  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruatan,** 
and  finally  at  Truxillo,**  which  he 
took  with  little  loss,  thence  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring 
them,  in  the  usual  fashion,  that  he 
did  not  come  to  make  war  on  them, 
but  on  their  Government.  Very 
soon,  the  President  of  Honduras  ap- 
peared," at  the  head  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  while  the  commander  of 
an  English  man-oi-war  in  the  harbor 
ordered  Walker  to  decamp.  He 
obeyed,  marching  with  eighty  men 
southward  along  thejBoast,  and  was 
soon  captured,"  brought  back  to 
TruxiUo,  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  He  was  small  in 
size,  cold  in  demeanor,  of  light  com- 
plexion, slow  of  speech,  and  unim- 
pressive in  manner,  and  was  often 
accused  by  his  followers  of  utter  reck- 
lessness as  to  their  sufferings  or 
perils.  His  death  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the  spirit  whereof  his  later 
life  was  so  striking  a  manifestation. 

In  the  heyday  of  Walker's  career, 
and  while  it  was  exciting  much  ad- 
miration among  the  more  reckless 
youth  of  our  great  cities,  especially 
at  the  South,  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  Cincinnati,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  following :  " 

*'l.  Sesohed^  That  there  are  questions 
connected  with  the  foreign  policj  of  this 


oonntry,  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestia 

anestion  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for 
le  people  of  the  United  Suites  to  deolara 
themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  pro- 
gressive free-trade  thronghont  the  world, 
and,  bjT  solemn  manifestations,  to  place 
their  moral  inflnence  at  the  side  of  their 
snocessfhl  example. 

^'2.  Eeiohed^  That  our  geographical  and 
political  position  with  reference  to  the  other 
States  of  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  growing  power,  requires  thai 
we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  of  tiie 
Monroe  doctrine. 

''8.  Besohed,  That  the  great  highway 
which  nature,  as  well  as  the  States  most  im« 
mediately  interested  in  its  maintenance,  haa 
marked  out  for  free  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments realized  by  the  spirit  of  modem  times, 
in  the  unconquerable  energy  of  our  people; 
and  that  result  would  be  secured  by  a  timely 
and  efficient  exertion  of  the  control  which 
we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it;  and  no 
power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impede 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with 
relations  that  it.majsuit  our  policy  to  es- 
tablish between  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  States  within  whose 
dominions  it  lies ;  we  can  under  no  circum- 
stances surrender  our  preponderance  in  tiie 
adjustment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

**4.  Eeiolved^  That,  in  view  of  so  com- 
manding an  interest,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  &e 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  peopU 
^f  Central  Amsriea  to  regenerate**  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which  covers  the  pas- 
sage across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

'^  6.  Betolvedj  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  expect  of  ihe  next  Administration  that 
every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
aeeendeney  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to 
maintain  permanent  protection  to  the  great 
outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  ita 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  commodities  created  by  the  industry 
of  the  people  of  our  western  valleys  and  of 
the  Union  at  large.^' 

Hon.  Albert  G.  Brown,  Senator 
from  MissiBsippi,  visited  Mr.  Buchan- 
an at  Lancaster  soon  after  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1856,  as  one 
of  the  Conunittee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  apprise  him  offipially 


M  June  25th. 
**  August  23d. 


"June  37th. 
"  September  3d. 


"May  22,  1866.  "AUuding  to  WaUmv 

then  mflitant  in  Central  America^ 
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of  the  fact,  and  was,  of  course,  very 
cordially  receiyed.  After  liis  return 
to  Waaldngton,  he  wrote  "  to  his  friend 
and  constituent,  Hon.  S.  B.  Adams, 
an  account  of  his  interview,  mainly 
devoted  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's sayings  on  that  occasion.  Of 
these,  the  material  portion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  After  thai  speaking  of  Ejinsas  and  the 
Blaverj  issce)  Mr.  Buchanan  passed  to  oar 
foreign  policy.  He  approved,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  Cincinnati  resolntions  on  this 
snbject,  but  said  that,  while  enforcing  onr 
own  polio}",  we  must  at  all  times  scrupulous- 
Ij  regard  tlie  just  rights  and  proper  policy  of 
other  nations.  He  was  not  opposed  to  ter- 
ritorial extension.  All  our  acquisitions  had 
been  fairly  and  honorably  made.  Our  neoes- 
gities  might  require  us  to  make  other  acqui- 
sitions. He  regarded  the  acquisition  of  CTu- 
ha  as  very  desirable  now,  ana  it  was  likely 
to  become  a  National  necessity.  Whenever 
we  could  obtain  the  island  on  fair,  honora- 
ble terms,  he  was  for  taking  it  But,  he 
added,  it  must  be  a  terrible  necessity  that 
would  induce  tne  to  sanction  any  movement 
that  would  bring  reproach  upon  us,  or  tar- 
nish the  honor  and  glory  of  our  beloved 
country. 

"  After  the  formal  interview  was  over,  Mr. 
Buchanan  said  playftilly,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  audience,  *  If  I  can  be  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  Slavery  question  upon 
the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  add 
Cuba  to  the  Union,  I  shall,  if  President,  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  let  Breck- 
inridge take  the  Government.*  Could  there 
be  a  more  noble  ambition  f  •  ♦  ♦ 
In  my  Judgment,  he  is  as  worthy  of  South- 
em  confidence  and  Southern  votes  as  ever 
Mr.  Calhoun  was."" 

The  Bepublican  National  Conven- 


tion of  1856,  in  the  platform  of  prin< 
ciples  framed  and  adopted  bj  it,  allu- 
ded to  Ihis  subject  as  follows : 

^JSe$ohed,  That  the  highwayman^a  plea 
that  *  might  makes  right,*  embodied  in  the 
Ostend  Circular,  waain  every  respect  unwor- 
thy of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  on  any  government  or 
people  that  gave  it  their  sanction.*^ 

At  the  last  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23,  1860,  while  discord  reign- 
ed with  r^ard  to  candidates  and  the 
domestic  planks  of  their  platform, 
there  was  one  topic  whereon  a  perfect 
unanimity  was  demonstrated.  In  the 
brief  platform  of  the  majority  was 
embodied  the  following : 

^  £e$ohed.  That  the  Deroocratio  party  are 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  isLand  of 
Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
ourselves  and  Just  to  Spain.'* 

This  resolve  was  first  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  of  N. 
C,  firom  the  majority  of  the  grand 
Committee,  was  accepted  on  all 
hands,  and  was  tmanimously  adopted 
by  the  bolting,  or  Breckinridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  Douglas,  or  majority. 
Convention.  It  thus  forms  about  the 
only  surviving  and  authentic  article 
of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  may 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  grand  '^  re- 
construction." 


••  June  18, 1866. 

n  Among  the  letters  found  by  the  TJni6n  sol- 
diers at  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Mis- 
fiasippi,  when  in  1863  they  advanced,  under 
Qen.  Grant,  into  the  heart  of  that  State,  was  the 
following  from  a  prominent  Bemooratic  politician 
of  Pennsylvania: 

"PmiiiLDiLPQiA,  March  *ly  1850. 
**  Mb.  JnTBBsoN  Davis,— ify  Ikar  Sir :  Can 
yon  tell  me  if  Qen.  Larmon  is  likely  to  remain 
much  longer  in  Nicarag:u»  ?    I  should  like  to  go 


to  that  country,  and  help  open  it  to  civUizaium 
and  niggers.  I  could  get  strong  reoommeDdationa 
from  the  President's  special  friends  in  Penneyl- 
yania  for  the  place  were  the  mission  yacant,  and, 
I  think,  I  would  prove  a  live  Minister. 

"  I  am  tired  of  being  a  white  slave  at  the  North, 
and  long  for  a  home  in  the  sunny  South. 

"  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
leiaure. 

"Mrs.  Brodhead  joins  me  in  sending  kind  re- 
membranoee  to  Mrs.  Dam  and  yourself. 
**  Sincerely  and  gratefully  your  friend, 

''JOEUI  BaODHKAn." 
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On  the  17th  of  October,  1869,  this 
conntiy  was  bewildered  and  astound- 
ed, while  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
were  convulsed  with  fear,  rage,  and 
hate,  by  telegraphic  dispatches  jfrom 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  announc- 
ing the  outbreak,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
of  a  conspiracy  of  Abolitionists  and 
negroes,  having  for  its  object  the  de- 
vastation and  ruin  of  the  South,  and 
the  massacre  of  her  white  inhabitants. 
A  report  that  President  Buchanan 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  and 
Autocrat  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  had  quietly  arrested 
and  imprisoned  all  the  members  of 
Congress  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
C5ourt,  by  way  of  strengthening  his 
usurpation,  would  not  have  seemed 
more  essentially  incredible,  nor  have 
aroused  a  more  intense  excitement. 
Here  follow  the  dispatches  which 
gave  the  first  tidings  of  this  auda- 
■cious  and  ama7.ing  demonstration : 

^^  IK8UBBB0TI0N  AT  HABPXB^S  FXBBTI 

"  To  the  Associated  Press : 

"Baltimoki,  Monday^  Get,  17,  1869. 

"A  dispatch  just  received  here  from 
Frederick,  and  dated  this  morning,  states 
that  an  insurrection  has  broken  oat  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  an  armed  band  of 
Abolitionists  have  fall  possession  of  the 
Government  Arsenal.  The  express  train 
going  east  was  twice  fired  into,  and  one  of 
the  railroad  hands  and  a  negro  killed,  while 
they  were  endeavoring  to  get  the  train 
through  the  town.  The  insurrectionists 
stopped  and  arrested  two  men,  who  had 
oome  to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat,  and, 
seizing  their  wagon,  loaded  it  with  rifles, 
and  sent  them  into  Maryland.  The  insur- 
rectionists number  about  250  whites,  and 
are  aided  by  a  gang  of  negroes.  At  last 
accounts,  fighting  was  going  on. 

*'The  above  is  given  Just  as  it  was  re- 
ceived here.  It  seems  very  improbable,  and 
should  be  received  with  great  caution,  until 


affirmed  by  further  advices.  A  later  dis- 
patch, received  at  the  railroad  office,  says 
the  affair  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  reports  had  their  foundation  in  a  diffi- 
culty at  the  Armory,  with  which  negroes 
had  nothing  to  do.  * 

"Baltimokb,  10  o'clock. 
'^  It  is  apprehended  that  the  affair  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  is  more  serious  than  our  citizens 
seem  willing  to  believe.  The  wires  from 
Harper's  Ferry  are  cut,  and  consequently 
we  have  no  telegraphic  communication  with 
Monocacy  Station.  The  southern  train, 
which  was  due  here  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  rumor- 
ed that  there  is  a  stampede  of  negroes  from 
this  State.  There  are  many  other  wild 
rumors,  but  nothing  authentio  as  yet. 
^'Baltimore,  M<mday,  Get,  17—3  p.  ic 
"Another  account,  received  by  train, 
says  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was 
filled  with  insurgents,  all  armed.  Every 
light  in  the  town  was  extinguished,  and  the 
hotels  closed.  All  the  streets  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  mob,  and  every  road  and 
lane  leading  thereto  barricaded  and  guard- 
ed. Men  were  seen  in  every  quarter  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  who  arrested  the 
citizens,  and  impressed  them  into  the  ser* 
vice,  including  many  negroes.  This  done, 
the  United  States  Arsen^  and  Government 
Pay-house,  in  which  was  said  to  be  a  laige 
amount  of  money,  and  all  other  pubSo 
works,  were  seized  by  the  mob.  Some  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  object  was  entirely 
plunder,  and  to  rob  the  Government  of  the 
funds  deposited  on  Saturday  at  the  Pay- 
house.  During  the  night,  the  mob  made  a 
demand  on  the  Wager  Hotel  for  provisions, 
and  enforced  the  claim  by  a  body  of  armed 
men.  The  citizens  were  in  a  terrible  state 
of  alarm,  and  the  insurgents  have  threatened 
to  bum  the  town. 

"  The  following  has  Just  been  received 
from  Monocacy,  this  side  of  Harper's  Ferry : 
"  *  The  Mail  Agent  on  the  western-bound 
train  has  returned,  and  reports  that  the 
train  was  unable  to  get  through.  The 
town  is  in  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
arrest  every  one  they  can  catch  and  im* 
prison.  The  train  due  here  at  8  p.  m.^  ^ 
could  not  get  through,  and  the  Agent  came 
down  on  an  empty  engine.'  " 


Probably  tbe  more  prevalent  Ben* 
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Bation  at  first  excited  by  this  intelli- 
gence was  that  of  blank  incredulity. 
Harper's  Ferry  being  the  seat  of  a 
National  Armory,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
were  usually  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  supposed  by  many 
that  some  collision  respecting  wages 
or  hours  of  labor  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  oflicers  and  the  workmen, 
which  had  provoked  a  popular  tu- 
mult, and  perhaps  a  stoppage  of  the 
trains  passing  Uirough  that  village 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad; 
and  that  this,  magnified  by  rumor 
and  alarm,  had  afforded  a  basis  for 
these  monstrous  exaggerations.  Yet, 
as  time  wore  on,  further  advices,  with 
particulars  and  circumstances,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  original  report.  An  attempt 
had  actuary  been  made  to  excite  a 
slave  insurrection  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  one  man  in  America 
to  whom  such  an  enterprise  would 
not  seem  utter  insanity  and  suicide, 
was  at  the  head  of  it. 


John  Brown  was  sixth  in  descent 
firom  Peter  Brown,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  a  Puritan  by  intense  con- 
viction, who  was  one  of  the  glorious 
company  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
on  that  memorable  22d  of  December, 
1620.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Peter  the  pilgrim,  was  John  Brown, 
bom  in  1728,  who  was  captain  of 
the  West  Simsbury  (Connecticut) 
train-band,  and  in  that  capacity 
joined  the  Continental  Army  at  New 
York  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  and, 
after  two  months'  service,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  camp-fever,  dying  in  a  bam  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  city.  His 
grandson,  John  Brown,  of  Osawato- 


mie,  son  of  Owen  and  Ruth  Brown, 
was  bom  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  May 
9,  1800.  On  his  mother's  side,  he 
was  descended  fi'om  Peter  Miles,  an 
^migrant  from  Holland,  who  settled 
at  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  about  1700 ; 
and  hia  grandfather  on  this  side, 
Gideon  Mills,  also  served  in  the 
Bevolutionary  war,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

When  John  was  but  five  years  old, 
his  father  migrated  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  since,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  in  ftimishing  beef 
cattle  to  our  forces  on  the  northern 
frontier;  and  his  son,  John,  then 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  ac- 
companied him  as  a  cattle-driver,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  witnessed  Hull's  sur- 
render at  Detroit,  in  1812.  He  waa 
so  disgusted  with  what  he  saw  of  mil- 
itary life  that  he  utterly  refused,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  train  or  drill  in 
the  militia,  but  paid  fines  or  evaded 
service  during  his  entire  liability  to 
military  duty.  In  an  autobiograph- 
ical fragment,written  by  him  in  1857, 
for  a  child  who  had  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  his  Kansas  efforts,  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  says : 

"Daring  the  war  with  England,  a  circnm- 
stanoe  occorred  that  in  the  end  made  him  a 
most  determined  Abolitionist,  and  led  him  to 
declare,  or  swear,  eternal  war  with  Slavery. 
He  was  staying,  for  a  short  time,  with  a 
very  gentlemanly  landlord,  once  a  United 
States  Marshal,  who  held  a  slave-boy  near 
his  own  age,  active,  intelligent,  and  good- 
feeling,  and  to  whom  John  was  under  con- 
siderable obligation  for  nnmerons  little  acta 
of  kindness.  The  master  made  a  great  pet 
of  John,  brought  him  to  table  with  his 
first  company  and  friends— called  their  atten- 
tion to  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did, 
and  to  the  fact  of  his  being  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home  wiSi  a  drove  of  cattle 
alone ;  while  the  negro  boy  (who  was  fully, 
if  not  more  than,  his  equal,)  was  badly 
clothed,  poorly  fed  and  lodged  in  cold  weath* 
er,  and  beaten  before  his  eyes  with  iron 
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ihorek  or  any  otiher  thing  that  c&me  first  to 
iiand.  This  brought  John  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched,  hopeless  condition  of  fatherless 
and  motherless  slave  children ;  for  such  chil- 
dren have  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  to 
protect  and  provide  for  them.  He  some- 
times wonld  rdse  the  question,  Is  Gk>d  theur 
Father?" 

Young  John  had  ..very  little  of 
what  is  called  education ;  poverty 
and  hard  work  being  his  principal 
teachers.  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Hudson ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty he  learned  the  trade  of  tanner  and 
currier.  He  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land while  still  a  minor,  and  com- 
menced, at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  a  course 
of  study  with  a  view  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but,  being  attacked  with 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  ulti- 
mately became  chronic,  he  relin- 
quished this  pursuit  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Dianthe  Lusk,  when  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age.*  By  her, 
he  had  seven  children ;  the  last  of 
whom,  bom  in  1832,  was  buried  with 
her  three  days  after  its  birth.  He  next 
year  married  Mary  A.  Day  (who  sur- 
vives him),  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  were 
with  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  two  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  there,  and  the 
third  escaped.  Eight  of  his  children 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Brown  worked  for  himself  as  a 
tanner  and  farmer  five  or  six  years  in 
northern  Ohio,  and,  for  nine  or  ten 
years  thereafter,  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  enjoying  general  re- 
spect as  a  sincere,  earnest,  upright, 
pious  man.  One  who  knew  him  in 
those  days  remembers  that  the  wrong 
of  Slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  wili 
him,  and  that,  though  stem  in  man- 
ner, he  was  often  affected  to  tears 
when  depicting  the  unmerited  suffer- 


ings of  slaves.  So  early  as  1839, 
the  idea  of  becoming  himself  a  libe- 
rator of  the  unhappy  race  was  cher- 
ished by  him.  From  1835  to  1846, 
he  lived  once  more  in  northern  Ohio, 
removing  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  engaged  in  wool-dealing 
under  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
selling  wool  extensively  on  commis- 
sion for  growers  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  undertaking 
to  dictate  prices  and  a  system  of  gra 
ding  wools  to  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England,  with  whom  he  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  induced 
him  at  length  to  ship  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  London, 
and  go  thither  to  sell  it.  This  bold 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  wool 
bringing  far  higher  prices  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  He  final- 
ly sold  at  a  fearful  loss  and  came 
home  a  bankrupt.  But,  meantime, 
he  had  traveled  considerably  over 
Europe,  and  learned  something  of 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

In  1849,  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  North  Elba,  Essex  County,  New 
York,  to  some  land  given  him  by  Ger- 
rit  Smith.  He  went  thither  express- 
ly to  counsel  and  benefit  the  negroes 
settled  in  that  vicinity,  on  lands  like- 
wise bestowed  upon  them  by  our  no- 
blest philanthropist.  The  location 
was  a  hard  one,  high  up  among  the 
glens  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
rugged,  cold,  and  bleak.  The  negroes 
generally  became  discouraged,  in  view 
of  the  incessant  toil,  privation,  and 
hardships,  involved  in  hewing  a  farm 
and  a  habitation  out  of  the  primitive 
wilderness,  in  a  secluded,  sterile  re- 
gion, and  gave  over  in  despair  after 
a  brief  trial;  but  John  Brown  and 
his  sons  persevered,  ultimately  mak- 
ing  homes   for  themselves,  which, 
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though  not  luxoriotiB  nor  inviting, 
their  fiunilies  retain.  In  1851,  the 
fkther  returned  with  his  family  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  once  more 
carried  on  the  wool  bufiineas  and  man- 
aged the  farm  of  a  friend ;  but,  in  1855, 
on  starting  for  Eansas,  he  moved  his 
family  back  to  their  own  home  at 
Korth  Elba,  where  they  remain,  with 
his  grave  in  the  midst  of  them. 

In  1854,  his  four  elder  sons — all  by 
his  first  wife,  and  all  living  in  Ohio- 
determined  to  migrate  to  Eansas. 
They  went  thither,  primarily,  to 
make  that  a  Free  State ;  secondly,  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  went  unarmed,  hav- 
ing a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  fiend  they 
were  defjdng.  They  settled  in  Ly- 
kins  County,  southern  Kansas,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  -present 
village  of  Osawatomie,  and  not  far 
from  the  Missouri  border.  Here  they 
were  soon  so  harassed,  threatened, 
insulted,  and  plundered,  by  gangs  of 
marauding  ruffians  from  Missouri, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main without  anns,  and  they  wrote  to 
their  father  to  procure  such  as  they 
needed.  He  obtained  them ;  and,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it,  went  with  them. 
Kearly  all  others  went  to  Kansas  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  improving  their 
worldly  condition,  or,  at  least,  of 
making  homes  there.  John  Brown 
went  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fighting,  if  need  were,  for  Liberty. 
He  left  his  family  behind  him,  for  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  Kansas 
his  home.  He  was  no  politician,  in 
the  current  acceptation  of  the  term, 
having  taken  little  or  no  interest  in 
party  contests  for  many  years.    His 


intimate  follower  and  admiring  biog- 
rapher, Bedpath,  says  of  him : 

^'  It  has  been  asserted  that  h^  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Repnblican  party.  It  is  false. 
He  despised  the  Republican  party.  It  is  true 
that,  like  every  Abolitionist,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  Slavery :  and,  like  the 
majority  of  anti-Slavery  men,  in  favor,  also, 
of  organized  political  action  against  it  Bat 
he  was  too  earnest  a  man,  and  too  devout  a 
Christian,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  only  ao- 
tiou  against  Slavery  consistent  with  one's 
duty  as  a  citizen,  according  to  the  usual  Re- 
publican interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  teaches  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  resisting  the  extension  of 
Slavery.     Where    the    Renublicans    said, 

*  Halt  I'  John  Brown  shoutea,  '  Forward  I  to 
the  rescue !'  He  was  an  Abolitionist  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  school.  He  followed  neither 
Garrison  nor  Seward,  Gerrit  Smith  nor 
Wendell  Phillips ;  but  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  warriors,  and  in  the 
God-applauded   mode  that   they  adopted. 

*  The  Bible  story  of  Gideon,'  records  a  man 
who  betrayed  him,  *'  had  manifestly  a  great 
influence  on  his  actions.'  He  believed  in  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  in  the  God  of  Battles; 
he  admired  Nat  Turner,  the  negro  patriot, 
equally  with  George  Washington,  the  white 
American  deliverer.  He  coidd  not  see  that 
it  was  heroic  to  fight  against  a  petty  tax  on 
tea,  and  war  seven  long  years  for  a  political 
principle,  yet  wrong  to  restore,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  an  outraged  race,  the  rights  with 
which  their  Maker  had  endowed  them,  but 
of  which  the  South,  for  two  centuries,  had 
robbed  them.  The  old  man  distrusted  the 
Republican  leaders.  He  thought  that  their 
success  in  1860  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
the  cause  he  loved.  ^  His  reason  was  that  the 
people  bad  confidence  in  these  leaders,  and 
would  believe  that,  by  their  action  in  Con- 
gress, they  would  jpeacef ally  and  speedily 
aboDsh  Slavery.  That  the  people  would 
be  deceived — Uiat  the  Republicans  would 
become  as  conservative  of  Slavery  as  the 
Democrats  themselves — ^he  sincerely  and 
prophetically  believed.  Apathy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave  would  follow ;  and  hence, 
to  avert  this  moral  and  national  calamity, 
he  hurried  on  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

^^  He  was  no  politician.  He  despised  that 
class  with  all  the  energy  of  his  earnest  and 
determined  nature.  He  was  too  large  a  man 
to  stand  on  any  party  platform.  He  plant- 
ed his  feet  on  the  Rock  of  Ages — the  Eter- 
nal Truth — and  was  therefore  never  ahakea 
in  hb  policy  or  principles." 


1  <* '  The  Republicans  of  1 868  will  be  the  Dem- 
oorats  of  1860* — a  pithy  prophecy,  foond  among 


the  manuscripts  at  Harper's  Ferry — ^is  a  brief 
and  dear  statement  of  John  Brown*s  ideas." 
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Of  course,  he  was  not  pleased  with 
what  he  foxuid  and  saw  in  Kansas. 
There  were  too  much  poKcy,  too 
mnch  politics,  and  too  general  a  re- 
gard for  personal  safety  and  comfort. 
He  wonld  have  preferred  a  good  deal 
less  riding  about,  especiallj  at  night, 
with  more  solid  fighting.  Bedpath, 
who  yisited  him  in  his  camp  near 
Prairie  Oity,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Black  Jack,  says : 

'*I  shall  not  soon  foi^et  the  scene  that 
there  opened  to  mjr  yiew.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  a  dozen  horses  were  tied,  all  ready 
saddled  for  a  ride  for  life,  or  a  hunt  after 
Southern  invaders.  A  dozen  rifles  and  sa- 
bres were  stacked  around  the  trees.  In  an 
open  space,  amid  the  shady  and  loftj  woods, 
there  was  a  great  blazing  fire  with  a  pot  on 
it;  a  woman,  bare-headed,  with  an  honest, 
snn-bnmt  face,  was  picking  blackberries 
from  the  bushes ;  three  or  fonr  armed  men 
were  lying  on  red  and  bine  blankets  on  the 
grass;  and  two  fine-looking  youths  were 
standing,  leaning  on  their  arms,  on  guard, 
near  by.  One  of  them  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Old  Brown,  and  the  other  was  *  Charley,' 
the  brave  Hungarian,  who  was  subsequently 
murdered  at  Osawatomie.  Old  Brown  him- 
self stood  near  the  fire,  with  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  a  large  piece  of  pork  in  his 
hand.  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  He  was 
pooriy  clad,  and  his  toes  protruded  from  his 
Doots.  The  old  man  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  the  little  band  gathered  about 
me.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only ;  for  the 
Captain  ordered  them  to  renew  their  work. 
He  respectfully  but  firmly  forbade  conversa- 
tion on  the  Pottawatomie ;  and  said  that,  if 
I  desired  any  information  from  the  company 
in  relation  to  their  conductor  intentions,  he, 
as  their  Captain,  would  answer  for  them 
whatever  it  was  proper  to  communicate. 

'*In  this  camp,  no  manner  of  profane  lan- 
guage was  permitted ;  no  man  of  immoral 
character  was  allowed  to  stay,  except  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  made  prayers,  in 
which  all  the  company  imited,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  and  no  food  was  ever 
tasted  by  his  men  until  the  Divine  blessing 
had  been  asked  on  it.  After  every  meal, 
thanks  were  returned  to  the  Bountiful  Giver. 
Often,  I  was  told,  the\)ld  man  would  retire 
to  the  densest  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  his 
God  in  secret  prayer.  One  of  his  company 
subsequently  informed  me  that,  after  these 
retirings,  he  would  say  that  the  Lord  had 
direct^  him  in  visions  what  to  do ;  that,  for 
himself,  he  did  not  love  warfare,  bat  peace 


—only  acting  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  fighting  God^s  battles  for  His 
children's  sake. 

^^It  was  at  this  time  that  the  old  man 
said  to  me:  ^I  would  rather  have  the 
small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  all  to- 
gether in  my  camp,  than  a  man  without 
principles.  It  ^s  a  mistake,  Sir,'  he  continued, 
Hhat  our  people  make,  when  they  think 
that  bullies  are  the  best  fighters,  or  that 
they  are  the  men  fit  to  oppose  these  South- 
erners. Give  me  men  of  good  principles — 
God-fearing  men,  men  who  respect  them- 
selves— and,  with  a  dozen  of  them,  I  will 
oppose  any  hundred  such  men  as  these  Bu- 
ford  ruffians.' 

^*  I  remained  in  the  camp  about  an  hour. 
Never  before  had  I  met  such  a  band  of  men. 
They  were  not  earnest,  but  earnestness  in- 
carnate. Six  of  them  were  John  Brown's 
sons." 

In  the  August  following,  a  new  in- 
vasion, on,  an  extensiye  scale,  of  Kan- 
sas, from  the  Missouri  border,  was 
planned  and  executed.  Inflammatory 
proclamations  were  issued,  which  af- 
firmed that  the  pro-Slavery  settlers 
either  had  been  or  were  about  to  be 
all  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
Missourians  were  exhorted  to  rally 
all  their  forces  for  the  conflict.  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  was  assigned  as  the 
place,  and  August  20th  as  the  time, 
of  assemblage  for  La  Fayette  County, 
and  Kew  Santa  Fe,  Jackson  County, 
as  the  general  rendezvous.  ^^  Bring 
your  guns,  your  horses,  and  your 
clothing,  all  ready  to  go  on  to  Kan- 
sas :  our  motto  will  be  this  time,  ^  No 
Quarter  I'  Let  no  one  stay  away  I''  A 
similar  appeal  was  issued  from  West* 
port,  signed  by  Atchison,  Stringfel- 
low,  and  others.  A  force  of  two 
thousand  men  was,  by  virtue  of  these 
appeals,  collected  at  the  petty  village 
of  Santa  Fe,  directly  on  the  border ; 
but  soon  divided  into  two  expeditions, 
one  of  which,  led  by  Senator  Atchi- 
son, was  confronted  at  Bull's  Creek 
by  not  more  than  half  its  number 
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under  Gen.  J.  H.  Lane,  and  tnmed 
back  without  a  fight — ^first  halting^ 
and  refasing  to  advance  againBt  the 
determined  front  of  the  Free-State 
men,  and  finally  disappearing  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night.  The 
other  and  smaller  party,  led  by  Gen. 
Reid,  consisted  of  four  to  five  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed  with  United 
States  cannon,  muskets,  bayonets,  and 
revolvers,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
ammunition.  They  pursued  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  August  30th,  ap- 
proached the  little  village  of  Osawa- 
tomie,  which  was  defended  by  barely 
thirty  Free-State  men ;  but  their  lead- 
er was  old  John  Brown.  »  His  son 
Frederick  was  shot  dead,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  White,  who  led  the 
pro-Slavery  advance  or  scouting  party, 
before  young  Brown  was  aware  of 
their  hostile  character.  Two  other 
Free-State  men  were  likewise  sur- 
prised and  killed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

John  Brown,  with  his  thirty  com- 
patriots, took  position  in  great  haste 
in  the  timber  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  little  river  Osage,  here  known 
as  the  Marais-des-Cygnes,  a  little  to 
the  northwest  of  the  village,  and  here 
fought  the  advance  of  the  foe  as  they 
approached,  until  thirty-one  or  two  of 
them  were  killed  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  wounded.  The  Free-State  men, 
fighting  generally  under  cover  against 
an  undisciplined  and  badly  managed 
force,  lost  but  five  or  six  in  all ;  but 
the  disproportion  was  too  great,  and, 
their  ammunition  becoming  exhaust- 
ed, they  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Osawatomie  to  be  sacked  and 
burned  again.  Brown  himself  contin- 
ued steadily  firing,  as  well  as  direct- 


ing his  men,  throughout  the  conflict, 
amid  an  incessant  shower  of  grape- 
shot  and  bullets.  Not  until  he  saw 
the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes  did  he 
give  the  order  to  his  little  band  to 
retreat.  The  Ruffians  killed  the  only 
wounded  prisoner  whom  they  took,  ■ 
as  also  a  Mr.  Williams,  whom  they 
found  in  Osawatomie,  and  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conflict.  The 
Missourians  returned  to  their  homes 
in  triumph,  boasting  that  tliey  had 
killed  old  Brown  and  dispersed  hia 
band ;  but  their  wagon-loads  of  dead 
and  wounded  created  a  salutary  awe, 
which  was  very  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing future  invasions,  or  rendering 
them  comparatively  infrequent. 

The  Rev.  Martin  White,  for  his 
services  in  this  expedition,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  next  Lecompton 
(pro-Slavery)  Legislature,  which  he 
attended ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations,  he  entertained  his  fel- 
low-members with  a  graphic  and  hu- 
morous account  of  his  killing  of 
Frederick  Brown.  When  the  session 
was  finished,  he  started  for  home,  but 
never  reached  it.  His  body  was 
found  cold  and  stiff  on  the  prairie, 
with  a  rifle-ball  through  his  vitals. 

Six  weeks  after  the  Osawatomie 
fight,  Capt.  Brown  was  in  Lawrence, 
stopping  over  Sunday  on  his  way 
home  from  Topeka,  when  the  start- 
ling announcement  was  made  that 
2,800  Missourians,  under  Atchison 
and  Reid,  were  advancing  upon  that 
town.  Not  more  than  two  hundred 
men  in  all  could  be  rallied  for  its  de- 
fense. Brown  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen their  leader.  He  made  a  speech 
from  a  dry-goods  box  in  Main-street, 
opposite  the  post-office,  substantially 
as  follows : 

''Gkntlemen,it  is  said  there  are  twenty- 
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five  hundred  IfisBonriaDS  down  at  Franklm, 
and  that  they  will  he  here  in  two  honrs. 
Ton  can  see  for  yonrselves  the  smoke  they 
•re  making  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in 
that  town.  Now  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portunity yon  will  have  of  seeing  a  fight;  so 
that  you  had  better  do  yoar  best.  If  they 
ebonld  come  np  and  attack  us,  dpn't  yell  and 
make  a  great  noise,  but  remain  perfectly  si- 
lent and  stilL  Wait  till  they  get  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  you ;  get  a  good  object; 
be  sure  you  see  the  hind-sight  of  your  gun : 
then  fire.  A  great  deal  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  very  precious  time,  are  wasted  by  shoot- 
ing too  high.  Ton  had  better  aim  at  their 
legs  than  at  their  heada.  In  either  case,  be 
sore  of  tiie  hind-sights  of  your  guns.  It  is 
from  this  reason  that  I  myself  have  so  many 
times  escaped;  for,  if  all  the  bullets  which 
have  been  aimed  at  me  had  hit  me,  I  should 
have  been  as  full  of  holes  as  a  riddle." 

He  proceeded  to  poBt  his  men  so 
admirably  as  to  conceal  entirely  their 
paucity  of  numbers,  taking  ad^^tage 
of  a  gentle  ridge  running  east  and 
west,  at  some  distance  south  of  the 
town.  The  hostile  forces  remained 
through  the  night  about  half  a  mile 
from  each  other,  with  a  corn-field  be- 
tween, each  man  covered  by  the 
grass  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  their  positions  only  revealed 
I  by  the  flashes  and  reports  of  their 
guns.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, the  Missourians  had  decamped. 

Capt.  Brown  left  soon  after  for  the 
East  by  the  circuitous  land  route 
through  Nebraska  and  Iowa;  that 
through  Missouri  being  closed  against 
Free-State  men.  He  took  a  fugitive 
slave  in  his  wagon,  and  saw  him  safe- 
ly on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  made 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  East  in  quest 
of  aid  and  of  funds,  returning  for  the 
last  time  to  Southern  Eansas  in  the 
Autumn  of  1858.  Peace  had  finally 
been  secured  in  all  that  part  of  the 
territory  lying  north  of  tiie  Kansas 
river,  by  the  greatiy  increased  num- 


bers and  inmiense  preponderance  of 
the  Free-State  settlers,  rendering  raids 
from  Missouri,  whether  to  carry  elec- 
tions or  devastate  settiements,  too 
perilous  to  be    lightly  undertaken. 
When  the  Missourians  still  rallied,  in 
obedience  to  habit,  at  Elansas  eleo< 
tions,  they  did  so  at  Oxford,  Santa 
Fe,  and  other  poUs  held  just  along 
the  border,  where  they  could  sudden- 
ly concentrate  force  enough  to  make 
the  operation  a  tolerably  safe  one. 
But  Southern  Eansas  was  still  very 
thinly  settled,  in  part  by  Missourians ; 
while  Fort  Scott,  a  military  post  and 
land-office  in  the  heart  of  that  section, 
afforded  a  nucleus  and  a  rallying- 
point  for  pro-Slavery  terrorism.    The 
Missourians,  recognizing  and  acting 
under  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
local  officers  created  by  the  Border 
Buffian  irruptions  and  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, claimed  to  be  the  party  of  Law 
and  Order,  and  often,  if  not  usually, 
conunitted  their  outrages  under  the 
lead  of  a  marshal  or  a  sheriff.     The 
Free-State    men,    repudiating    and 
scouting  those    elections  and    their 
fruits,  were  regarded  and  treated,  not 
only  by  the  pro- Slavery  party  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  border,  but  by  the 
Federal  Administration  and  itj&  in- 
struments in  Kansas,  as  outiaws  and 
criminals.    At  length.  Fort  Scott  it- 
self was  captured*  by  Montgomery,* 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Free-State 
leaders,  who,  with  150  men,  entered 
it  by  night,  made  temporary  prison- 
ers of  its  dignitaries,  and  liberated  a 
Free-State   man    imprisoned    there. 
Montgomery  soon  after  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Federal  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  when  a  treaty  or  un- 
derstanding was  had  between  them, 


*I)e&  16,  1858. 


*  SiDOOf  Colonel  of  the  First  Sonth  Carolina  (Ck>lored)  Tolunteers. 
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under  which  the  region  gradnaUy 
fsettled  into  comparative  peace. 

But)  while  the  ferment  was  at  its 
hight,  and  forces  were  gathering  on 
both  Bides  for  the  conflict,  a  slave 
named  Jim  came  secretly  across  the 
border  to  Capt.  Brown's  cabin,  and 
told  him  that  himself  and  his  family 
had  been  sold,  and  were  to  be  sent 
off  to  Texas  next  day.  Brown,  with 
twenty  men,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, crossed  the  border  in  the  night, 
liberated  Jim  and  his  family,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  of  another 
slaveholder,  gave  deliverance  to  five 
more  slaves.  The  other  party,  under 
Kagi,  called  at  several  houses  in 
search  of  slaves,  but  found  none  until 
they  reached  the  residence  of  David 
Cruse,  who,  learning  their  object, 
seized  his  rifle  and  raised  it  to  fire, 
but  was  instantly  shot  dead.  He 
had  but  one  slave,  who  accompanied 
his  liberators  on  their  retreat.  One 
of  the  captured  slaveholders  was  car- 
ried several  miles  into  the  Territory 
to  prevent  his  raising  a  hue-and-cry 
for  rescue. 

A  furious  excitement  throughout 
"Western  Missouri  inevitably  follow- 
ed. The  Governor  offered  a  reward 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  Brown,  on  his  part;  to 
which  President  Buchanan  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
was  reported  that  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  two  adjacent  Missouri 
counties  was  diminished  from  five 
hundred  to  fifty  within  a  few  weeks, 
mainly  by  removal  for  sale.  The 
more  moderate  Free-State  men  earn- 
estly disavowed  all  sympathy  with 
Brown's  doings  over  the  border,  or 
any  acts  of  violence  by  Free-State 


men  on  their  adversaries,  not  com- 
mitted in  necessary  self-defense. 
Brown  soon  learned  that  he  must 
leave  Kansas,  or  remain  there  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  friends. 
He  resolved  to  leave,  and  started 
early  in  January,  1869,  passing 
through  Lawrence  on  his  northward 
route.  He  had  four  white  compan- 
ions, three  of  whom  afterward  fought 
under  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
three  negroes,  beside  women  and 
children.  He  was  pursued  by  thirty 
pro-Slavery  men  from  Lecompton  so 
sharply  that  he  was  compelled  to 
halt  and  prepare  for  a  defense.  He 
took  possession  of  two  deserted  log- 
cabins  in  the  wilderness,  which  his 
pursuers  surrounded,  at  a  respectftd 
distance,  and  sent  to  Atchison  and 
Lecompton  for  reenforcements.  From 
Atchison,  twelve  men  arrived,  mak- 
ing their  force  forty-two  to  his  eight. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  attack, 
Brown  and  his  seven  companions 
suddenly  issued  from  the  wood,  in 
order  of  battle,  when  the  valorous  i 
posse  turned  and  fied.*  Not  a  shot 
was  fired,  as  they,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  headlong  across 
the  prairie,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
view.  Only  four  men  stood  their 
ground,  and  these  were  made  pris- 
oners forthwith.  Brown  ordered 
them  to  dismount,  and  give  their 
horses  to  his  negroes.  This  command 
occasioned — ^not  to  say  provoked — 
profane  language  on  their  part; 
whereupon  he  commanded  silence, 
saying  he  would  permit  no  blas- 
phemy in  his  presence.  At  this,  they 
only  swore  the  louder  and  the  harder. 
"^B^eel!"  exclaimed  the  stem  Puri- 


*  They  probably  were  already  aware,  though 
Brown  was  not^  that  a  party  of  mounted  men 


fhnn  Topeka  were  hastening  to  his  reseudi  and 
were  then  within  a  short  distance 
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tan,  suddenly  preBenting  his  pistol. 
There  was  no  altematiTe  but  a 
deadly  one,  and  they  all  knelt. 
"  Now,  pray  1"  It  was  probably  their 
first  attempt  in  that  line  for  many 
years,  and  their  success  could  hardly 
have  been  brilliant;  but  he  kept 
them  at  it  until  they  had  at  least 
manifested  an  obedient  and  docile 
spirit.  They  never  swore  again  in 
his  presence,  though  he  held  them 
prisoners  for  five  days,  compelling 
them,  each  and  all,  to  pray  night  and 
morning.  These  four  were  from 
Atchison ;  and,  being  finally  liberat- 
ed, returned  to  that  still  pro-Slavery 
cily,  where  one  of  them  was  green 
enough  to  tell  the  story  of  their  cap- 
tare,  and  their  discipUne  under  old 
John  Brown.  The  laugh  was  so 
general  and  so  hearty  that  they  soon 
left,  never  to  return. 

Brown  was  joined,  soon  after  this 
"  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  by  Kagi,  with 
forty  mounted  men  from  Topeka,  of 
whom  seventeen  escorted  him  safely 
to  Nebraska  City.  He  there  crossed 
the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  and  travel- 
ed slowly  through  that  State,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March, 
crossing  immediately  into  Canada, 
where  his  twelve  blacks— one  of  them 
bom  since  he  left  Missouri — ^were 
legally,  as  well  as  practically,  free. 
All  of  them  were  industrious,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  when  last  heard 
from,  many  months  thereafter. 

A  secret  convention,  called  by 
Brown,  and  attended  only  by  such 
whites  and  blacks  as  he  believed  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  views, 
had  assembled  in  a  negro  church  at 
Chatham,  Canada  West,  May  8, 
1858;  at  which  Convention  a  "Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances 


for  the  People  of  the  United  States'' 
had  been  adopted.  It  was,  of  course, 
drafted  by  Brown,  and  was  essen* 
tially  an  embodiment  of  his  political 
views.  The  nature  of  this  Constitu- 
tion is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the 
following  extracts : 

'*PsBAMBLB. —  Whireas^  Slavery,  throngh- 
ont  its  entire  existence  in  the  United  States, 
is  none  other  than  the  most  barbarons,  un- 
provoked, and  nxgustifiable  war  of  one  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  against  another  portion, 
the  only  conditions  of  which  are  perpetnal 
imprisonment  and  hopeless  servitnde,  or  ab- 
solute extermination,  in  utter  disregard  and 
violation  of  those  eternal  and  self-evident 
truths  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

''  Therefore,  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oppressed  people,  who,  bj  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
declared  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  is  bound  to  respect,  together  with  all 
the  other  people  degraded  by  the  laws 
thereof,  do,  for  the  time  being,  ordain  and 
establish  for  ourselves  the  following  Provis- 
ional Constitution  and  ordinances,  the  better 
to  protect  our  people,  property,  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  to  govern  our  actions. 

"  Abtiolb  I,  QuaHfieations  qf  Member- 
ihip. — All  persons  of  mature  age,  whether 
proscribed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  citizens, 
or  of  proscribed  and  oppressed  races  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  agree  to  sustain 
and  enforce  the  Provisional  Constitution 
and  ordinances  of  organization,  together 
with  all  minor  children  of  such  personsi 
shall  be  held  to  be  fully  entitled  to  proteo- 
tion  under  the  same." 

"Art.XXVIII.  Pr<>p«r<y.— All  captured 
or  confiscated  property,  and  all  property 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  belonging 
to  this  organization,  and  of  their  families, 
shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
equally,  without  distinction,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  common  benefit,  or  disposed  of 
for  the  same  object  And  any  person,  ofi&cer 
or  otherwise,  who  shall  improperly  retain, 
secrete,  use,  or  needlessly  destroy,  such 
property,  or  any  property  found,  captured, 
or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or 
shall  willfally  neglect  to  render  a  full  and 
fair  statement  of  such  property  by  him  so 
taken  or  held,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde<- 
meaner,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordingly. 

"Abt.  XXIX.  8({fety  or  Intelligenee 
Fund, — ^All  money,  plate,  watches,  or  jewel- 
ry, captured  by  honorable  warfare,  found, 
taken,  or  coii^scated,  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  shall  be  held  sacred,  to  constitute  a 
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liberal  safety  or  intelligence  fiind ;  and  anjr 
person  who  shall  improperly  retain,  dispose 
of,  hide,  Qse,  or  destroy,  such  money  or 
other  articles  above  named,  contrary  to  the 

Sro visions  and  spirit  of  this  article,  shall  be 
eemed  gmilty  of  theft,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly.  The 
Treasurer  shall  furnish  the  Commander-in- 
Ohief  at  all  times  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  condition  of  such  fund,  and  its  nature." 

"Abt.  XXXIII.  Fo/ttntetfT*.— All  per- 
sons who  may  come  forward,  and  shall  vol- 
untarily  deliver  up  slaves,  and  have  their 
names  registered  on  the  books  of  this  organ- 
ization, shall,  so  long  as  they  continue  at 
peace,  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
in  person  and  property,  though  not  con- 
nected with  this  organization,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  friends,  and  not  merely  as  persons 
neutral. 

"  Art.  XXXIV.  NeutraU-^The  persons 
and  property  of  all  non-slaveholders  who 
fihall  remain  absolutely  neutral  shall  be  re- 
spected so  far  as  circumstances  can  allow  of 
it,  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
active  protection. 

"Abt.  XXXV.  NbNeedlesiWaite.'^rhe 
needless  waste  or  destruction  of  any  useful 
property  or  article  by  fire,  throwing  open  of 
lences,  fields,  buildings,  or  needless  killing 
of  animals,  or  ii^ury  of  either,  shall  not  be 
tolerated  at  any  time  or  place,  but  shall  be 
promptly  and  peremptorily  punished. 

"Am.  XX a VI.  Property  Canjiseated.— 
The  entire  personal  and  real  property  of  all 
persons  known  to  be  acting,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  or  for  the  enemy,  or 
found  in  arms  with  them,  or  found  willftilly 
holding  slaves,  shall  be  confiscated  and 
taken  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  in  either  Free  or  Slave  States." 

"  Abt.  XLVI.  Thete  Article  not  far  the 
Overthrow  of  Oiwemment, — ^The  foregoing 
articles  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  in  any 
way  to  encourage  the  overthrow  of  any 
Btate  Government,  or  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  look  to 
no  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
amendment  and  repeal ;  and  our  flag  shall  be 
the  same  that  our  fathers  fought  under  in 
the  Revolution." 

Under  this  ConBtitution,  the  offices 
of  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  were  to  be  separate,  and  in  all 
cases  to  be  held  by  different  persons. 
John  Brown  was  chosen  Commander- 
in-Chief;  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretary  of 
War ;  Owen  Brown  (son  of  John), 
Treasurer ;  Bichard  Bealf,  Secretary 
of  State. 


Brown  returned  to  the  States  soon 
after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Canada 
as  a  liberator,  and  was  at  Cleveland 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  March. 
He  entered  his  name  on  the  hotel- 
book,  as  ^'  John  Brown,  of  Kansaa," 
advertised  two  horses  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion; and,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
stood  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's 
stand,  notifying  all  bidders  that  the 
title  might  be  considered  defective, 
since  he  had  taken  the  horses  with 
the  slaves  whom  he  liberated  in 
Western  Missouri,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  his  success  that  the  slaves 
should  have  horses,  and  that  the 
masters  should  not.  ^^But,"  he 
added,  when  telling  the  story  after- 
ward, "  they  brought  a  very  excellent 
price." 

Early  in  April  following,  he  was  in 
Afihtabula  County,  Ohio,  sick  of  the 
ague.  He  visited  his  family  in 
Essex  Coimty,  New  York,  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  May,  he 
was  in  New  York  City,  Rochester, 
and  Boston,  where  he  learned  to 
manufacture  crackers.  On  the  8d 
of  Jime,  he  was  at  CoUinsville,  Conn., 
where  he  closed  a  contract  for  a 
thousand  pikes,  that  he  had  ordered 
some  time  before. 

He  was  soon  afterward  again  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  proceeding  by  Pitts- 
burg and  Bedford  to  Chambersburg, 
where  he  remained  several  days.  He 
was  in  Hagerstown,Md.,  on  the  80th, 
where  he  registered  his  name  aa 
"  Smith,  and  two  sons,  from  Western 
New  York."  He  told  his  landlord 
that  they  had  been  farming  in  West- 
em  New  York,  but  had  been  discou- 
raged by  losing  two  or  three  years' 
crops  by  frost,  and  they  were  now 
looking  for  a  milder  climate,  in  a  lo- 
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cation  adapted  to  wool-growing,  etc. 
After  looldng  about  Harper's  Ferry 
for  several  days,  they  found,  five  or 
six  miles  from  that  village,  a  large 
farm,  with  three  unoccupied  houses, 
the  owner,  Dr.  Booth  Kennedy,  hav- 
ing died  the  last  Spring.  These 
houses  they  rented  for  a  trifle  until 
the  next  March,  paying  the  rent  in 
advance,  purchasing  for  cash  a  lot  of 
hogs  from  the  family,  and  agreeing 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 
until  it  could  be  sold,  which  they 
faitiifully  did.  After  they  had  lived 
there  a  few  weeks,  attracting  no  ob- 
servation, others  joined  them  from 
time  to  time,  including  two  of 
Brown's  young  daughters;  and  one 
would  go  and  another  come,  without 
exciting  any  particular  remark. 
They  paid  cash  for  everything,  were 
sociable  and  friendly  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  seemed  to  pass  their  time 
mainly  hunting  in  the  mountains; 
though  it  was  afterward  remembered 
that  they  never  brought  home  any 
game.  On  one  occasion,  a  neighbor 
remarked  to  the  elder  Mr.  Smith 
(as  old  Brown  was  called),  that  he 
had  observed  twigs  and  branches 
bent  down  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
which  Smith  explained  by  stating 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  Indians,  in 
traveling  through  a  strange  country, 
to  mark  their  path  thus,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  find  their  way  back.  He  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  Indians  passed 
over  these  mountains,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  kept  out  of  sight  during  the 
day,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
while  their   arms,   munitions,  etc., 


were  being  gradually  brought  from 
Chambersburg,  in  well-secured  boxes. 
No  meal  was  eaten  on  the  farm, 
while  old  Brown  was  there,  until  a 
blessing  had  been  asked  upon  it ;  and 
his  Bible  was  in  daily  requisition. 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  October 
was  originally  fixed  upon  by  Brown 
for  the  first  blow  against  Slavery  in 
Virginia,  by  the  capture  of  the  Fede- 
ral Arsenal  at  Harper's  ,Ferry ;  and 
his  biographer,  Bedpath,  alleges  that 
many  were  on  their  way  to  be  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  when  they  were 
paralyzed  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
blow  had  already  been  struck,  and 
had  failed.  The  reason  given  for 
this,  by  one*  who  was  in  his  coim- 
dence,  is,  that  Brown,  who  had  been 
absent  on  a  secret  journey  to  the 
North,  suspected  that  one  of  his  party 
was  a  traitor,  and  that  he  must  strike 
prematurely,  or  not  at  all.  But  the 
women  who  had  been  with  them  at 
the  Kennedy  farm — ^the  wives  or 
daughters  of  one  or  another  of  the 
party — had  already  been  quiefly  sent 
away ;  and  the  singular  complexion 
of  tiieir  household  had  undoubtedly 
begun  to  excite  curiosity,  if  not 
alarm,  among  their  neighbors.  On 
Saturday,  the  15th,  a  council  was 
held,  and  a  plan  of  operations  dis- 
cussed. On  Sunday  evening,  another 
council  was  held,  and  the  programme 
of  the  chief  unanimously  approved. 
He  closed  it  with  these  words : 

*'  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press  this 
one  thing  on  your  minds.  Yon  all  know 
how  dear  life  ia  to  you,  and  how  dear  yonr 
lives  are  to  yonr  friends ;  and,  in  remember- 
ing that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others 
are  as  dear  to  them  as  yonrs  are  to  yon. 
Do  not,  therefore,  take  the  life  of  any  one  if 
yon  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but,  if  it  is  neces- 


•  A  certain  "CoL"  Hugh  Forbes,  an  English 
adventurer,  and  general  dabbler  in  ciyil  discord, 
who  had  been  with  Brown  in  Iowa,  if  not  in 
19 


Kansas,  afterward  figured  as  a  revealer  of  his 
secrets,  or  what  were  alleged  to  be  such.  He  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  pecuniary  ezpectatlona. 
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gatty  to  take  life  in  order  to  save  your  own, 
then  make  Bare  work  of  it." 

Habpeb's  Febbt  was  then  a  village 
of  Bome  five  thonsand  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  Yirginia  Bide  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  either  side  of  its 
principal  tribntarj,  the  Shenandoah, 
which  here  enters  it  from  the  South. 
Its  site  is  a  mere  nest  or  cap  among 
high,  steep  mountains;  the  passage 
of  the  nnite4  rivers  through  the  Blue 
Bidge  at  this  point  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  Jefferson  a  spectacle 
which  one  might  well  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  witness  and  enjoy.  Here 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad 
crosses  the  Potomac;  and  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  traversed, 
for  a  considerable  distance  hence,  by 
the  Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry 
Railroad.  Washington  is  fifty-seven 
miles  distant  by  turnpike ;  Baltimore 
eighty  miles  by  railroad.  Modest  as 
the  village  then  was,  space  had  been 
with  difficulty  found  for  its  habita- 
tions, some  of  which  were  perched 
upon  ground  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  streams.  One  of 
its  very  few  streets  was  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  work-shops  and  offices 
of  the  National  Armory,  and  had 
an  iron  railing  across  its  entrance. 
In  the  old  Arsenal  building,  there 
were  usually  stored  from  100,000  to 
900,000  stand  of  arms.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  had  doubtless  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  first  blow  of 
the  liberators  was  to  be  struck. 

The  forces  with  which  Brown  made 
his  attack  consisted  of  seventeen  white 
and  five  colored  men,  though  it  is  said 
that  others  who  escaped  assisted  out- 
side, by  cutting  the  telegraph  wires 
and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track. 
The  entrance  of  this  petty  army  into 
Harper's  Ferry  on  Sunday  evening, 


October  17th,  seems  to  have  been  ef- 
fected without  creating  alarm.  They 
first  rapidly  extinguished  the  lights 
of  the  town ;  then  took  possession  of 
the  Armory  buildings,  which  were 
only  guarded  by  three  watchmen, 
whom,  without  meeting  resistance  or 
exciting  alarm,  they  seized  and  locked 
up  in  the  guard-house.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  aided,  or,  at  least, 
guided,  by  friendly  negroes  belong- 
ing in  the  village.  At  half-past  ten, 
the  watchman  at  the  Potomac  bridge 
was  seized  and  secured.  At  mid- 
night, his  successor,  arriving,  was 
hailed  by  Brown's  sentinels,  but  ran, 
one  shot  being  fired  at  him  from  the 
bridge.  He  gave  the  alarm,  but  still 
nothing  stirred.  At  a  quarter-past 
one,  the  western  train  arrived,  and 
its  conductor  found  the  bridge  guard- 
ed by  armed  men.  He  and  others 
attempted  to  walk  across,  but  were 
turned  back  by  presented  rifles.  One 
man,  a  n^;ro,  was  shot  in  the  back, 
and  died  next  morning.  The  passen- 
gers took  refuge  in  the  hotel,  aiid  re- 
mained there  sevei^  hours ;  the  con* 
ductor  properly  refusing  to  pass  the 
train  over,  though  permitted,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  do  so. 

A  little  after  midnight,  the  house 
of  CoL  Washington  was  visited  by 
six  of  Brown's  men  under  Capt.  Ste- 
vens, who  captured  the  Colonel, 
seized  his  arms,  horses,  etc.,  and  libe- 
rated his  slaves.  On  their  return, 
Stevens  and  party  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alstadtt  and  his  son,  whom 
they  captured,  and  freed  their  slaves. 
These,  with  each  male  citizen  as  he 
appeared  in  the  street,  were  confined 
in  the  Armory  until  they  numbered 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Brown  in- 
formed his  prisoners  that  they  could 
be  liberated  on  condition  of  writing 
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to  their  friends  to  send  a  negro  apiece 
as  ransom.  At  daylight,  the  train 
proceeded,  Brown  walking  over  the 
bridge  with  the  conductor.  When- 
ever any  one  asked  the  object  of  their 
eaptors,  the  nniform  answer  was,  ^^  To 
free  the  slaves ;"  and  when  one  of  the 
workmen,  seeing  an  armed  guard  at 
the  Arsenal  gate,  asked  by  what  au- 
thority they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  public  property,  he  was  answered, 
"  By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty  1" 

'Die  passenger  train  that  sped  east- 
ward from  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Brown's 
permission,  in  the  early  morning  of 
Monday,  October  17th,  left  that  place 
completely  in  the  military  possession 
of  the  insurrectionists.  They  held, 
without  dispute,  the  Arsenal,  with 
its  offices,  workshops,  and  grounds. 
Their  sentinels  stood  on  guard  at  the 
bridges  and  principal  comers,  and 
were  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Every  workman,  who  igno- 
rantly  approached  the  Armory,  as 
day  dawned,  was  seized  and  impri- 
soned, with  all  other  white  males 
who  seemed  capable  of  making  any 
trouble.  By  eight  o'clock,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  had  been  swelled  to 
sixty-odd,  and  the  work  was  still  pro- 
ceeding. 

But  it  was  no  longer  entirely  one- 
sided. The  white  Virginians,  who 
had  arms,  and  who  remained  unmo- 
lested in  their  houses,  prepared  to 
use  them.  Soon  after  daybreak,*  as 
Brown's  guards  were  bringing  two 
citizens  to  a  halt,  they  were  fired  on 
by  a  man  named  Turner,  and,  direct- 
ly afterward,  by  a  grocer  named 
Boerly,  who  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  return  fire.  Several  Virginians 
soon  obtained  possession  of  a  room 
overlooking  the  Armory  gates,  and 
fired  thence  at   the  sentinels  who 


guarded  them,  one  of  whom  fell 
dead,  and  another — Brown's  son 
Watson — was  mortally  wounded. 
Still,  throughout  the  forenoon,  the 
liberators  remained  masters  of  the 
town.  There  were  shots  fired  from 
one  side  or  the  other  at  intervals,  but 
no  more  casualties  reported.  The 
prisoners  were  by  turns  permitted  to 
visit  their  families  under  guard,  to 
give  assurance  that  they  still  lived 
and  were  kindly  treated.  Had 
Brown  chosen  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains with  his  few  foUowers,  he  might 
still  have  done  so,  though  with  a 
much  slenderer  chance  of  impunity 
than  if  he  had,  according  to  his  ori- 
ginal plan,  decamped  at  midnight, 
with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as 
he  could  bear  away.  Why  he  lin- 
gered, to  brave  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, is  not  certain ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  he  had  private  as- 
surances that  the  negroes  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  rise  at  the 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  and 
come  flocking  to  his  standard ;  and 
he  chose  to  court  the  desperate 
chances  of  remaining  where  arms 
and  ammunition  for  all  could  abund- 
antly be  had.  True,  he  afterward 
said  that  he  had  arms  enough  alrea- 
dy, either  on  or  about  his  premises; 
but,  if  so,  why  seize  Harper's  Ferry 
at  all  I 

At  all  events,  if  his  doom  was  al- 
ready sealed,  his  delay  at  least  has- 
tened it.  Half  an  hour  after  noon, 
a  militia  .force,  one  hundred  strong, 
arrived  from  Charlestown,  the  county 
seat,  and  were  rapidly  disposed  so  as 
to  command  every  available  exit  from 
the  place.  In  taking  the  Shenandoah 
bri(^,  they  killed  one  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  captured  William  Thomp- 
son, a  neighbor  of  Brown  at  Elba, 
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tinwounded.  The  rifle-works  were 
next  attacked,  and  speedily  carried, 
being  defended  by  five  insurgents 
only.  These  attempted  to  cross  the 
river,  and  four  of  them  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whence  they  fought  with  two  hun- 
dred Virginians,  who  lined  either 
bank,  until  two  of  them  were  dead, 
and  a  third  mortally  wounded,  when 
the  fourth  surrendered.  Kagi, 
Brown's  Secretary  of  War,  was  one 
of  the  killed.  William  H.  Leeman, 
one  of  Brown's  captains,  being  pur- 
sued by  scores,  plunged  into  the 
river,  a  Virginian  wading  after  him. 
Leeman  turned  round,  threw  up  his 
empty  hands,  and  cried,  "Don't 
shoot  1"  The  Virginian  fired  his  pis- 
tol directly  in  the  youth's  face — ^he 
was  but  twenty-two — ^and  shattered 
his  head  into  fragments. 

By  this  time,  all  the  houses  around 
the  Armory  buildings  were  held  by 
the  Virginians.  Capt.  Turner,  who 
had  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  killed  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
Arsenal  gate,  as  he  was  raising  his 
rifle  to  fire.  Here  Dangerfield  New- 
by,  a  Virginia  slave,  and  Jim,  one  of 
Col.  Washington's  negroes,  with  a  free 
negro,  who  ha^  lived  on  Washing- 
ton's estate,  were  shot  dead;  and 
Oliver  Brown,  another  of  the  old 
man's  sons,  being  hit  by  a  ball,  came 
inside  of  the  gate,  as  his  brother 
Watson  had  done,  lay  quietly  down 
without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  dead.  Mr.  Beckham, 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  came  within 
range  of  the  insurgents'  rifles  as  they 
were  exchanging  volleys  with  the 
Virginians,  was  likewise  killed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kitzmil- 
ler,  one  of  Brown's  prisoners,  Aaron 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  his  most  trusted 


followers  from  Kansas,  was  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  call  a  parley, 
but  was  instantly  shot  down  by  the 
Virginians,  receiving  six  baUs  in  his 
person.  Thompson,  their  prisoner, 
was  attacked  by  scores  of  them  in. 
the  parlor  where  he  was  confined, 
but  saved  for  the  moment  by  a  young 
lady  throwing  herself  between  him 
and  their  presented  rifles,  because,  as 
she  afterward  explained,  she  ^'did 
not  want  the  carpet  spoiled."  He 
was  dragged  out  to  the  bridge,  there 
shot  in  cold  blood,  and  his  body  rid- 
dled with  balls  at  the  base  of  the 
pier,  whither  he  had  fellen  forty  feet 
from  the  bridge. 

By  this  time,  more  militia  had  ar- 
rived from  every  quarter,  and  a  party 
from  Martinsburgh,  led  by  a  railroad 
conductor,  attacked  the  Armory 
buildings  in  the  rear,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  same  force  assailed  them 
in  front.  Brown,  seeing  that  his  as- 
sailants were  in  overwhelming  force, 
retreated  to  the  engine-house,  ^here 
he  repulsed  his  assailants,  who  lost 
two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Still,  militia  continued  to  pour  in; 
tha  telegraph  and  railroad  having 
been  completely  repaired,  so  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Gov. 
Wise  at  Kichmond,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Baltimore,  were  in  immediate 
communication  with  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  hurrying  forward  troops  from  all 
quarters  to  overwhelm  the  remaining 
handful  of  insurgents,  whom  terror 
and  rumor  had  multiplied  to  twenty 
times  their  actual  nimiber.  At  five, 
P.  M.,  Capt.  Simms  arrived,  with 
militia  from  Maryland,  and  complet- 
ed the  investment  of  the  Armory 
buildings,  whence  eighteen  prisoners 
had  already  been  liberated  upon  the 
retreat  of  Brown  to  the  engine-house. 
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GoL  Baylor  commanded  in  chie£ 
The  firing  ceased  at  nightfall.  Brown 
offered  to  liberate  his  prisoners,  npon 
condition  that  his  men  shonld  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  in  safe- 
ty, which  was  refused.  Night  found 
Brown's  forces  reduced  to  three  un- 
wounded  whites  beside  himself  with 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  negroes  from 
the  vicinity.  Eight  of  the  insu%ents 
were  already  dead;  another  lay 
dying  beside  the  survivors;  two 
were  captives  mortally  wounded,  and 
one  other  unhurt.  Around  the  few 
survivors  were  fifteen  hundred  arm- 
ed, infuriated  foes.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  sent  out  at 
early  morning  by  Brown  to  capture 
slaveholders,  and  liberate  slaves,  were 
absent,  and  unable,  even  if  willing, 
to  rejoin  their  chief.  They  fled  dur- 
ing Ae  night  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  most  of  them  were  ul- 
timately captured.  During  that 
night.  Col.  Lee,  with  ninety  United 
States  marines  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Armory  guard,  very  close  to 
the  engine-house. 

Brown,  of  course,  remained  awake 
and  alert  through  the  night,  discom- 
fited and  beyond  earthly  hope,  but 
perfectly  cool  and  calm.  Said  Gov. 
Wise,  in  a  speech  at  Eichmond  soon 
after: 

**0ol.  Washington  said  that  Brown  was 
the  coolest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defying  death 
and  danger.  With  one  son  dead  hy  his  side, 
and  another  shot  through,  he  felt  the  pnlse 
of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand,  held  his  rifle 
with  the  other,  and  commanded  his  men 
with  the  utmost  composure,  encouraging 
them  to  be  firm,  and  to  sell  their  liyes  as 
dearly  as  possible.'' 

Conversing  with  CoL  Washington 

during  that  solemn  night,  he  said  he 

had  not  pressed  his  sons  to  join  him 

in  this  expedition,  but  did  not  regret  | 


their  loss — ^they  had  died  in  a  good 
cause. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a 
parley  which  resulted  in  nothing,  the 
marines  advanced  to  the  assault, 
broke  in  the  door  of  the  engine- 
house  by  using  a  ladder  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram, and  rushed  into  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  defenders  was  shot 
and  two  marines  wounded ;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great;  in  an  instant, 
all  resistance  was  over.  Brown  was 
struck  in  the  face  with  a  saber  and 
knocked  down,  after  which  the  blow 
was  several  times  repeated,  while  a 
soldier  ran  a  bayonet  twice  into  the 
old  man's  body.  All  the  insurgents, 
it  was  said,  would  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  had  the  Virginians  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  with  cer- 
tainty from  their  prisoners. 

Of  course,  all  Virginia,  including 
her  Grovemor,  rushed  to  Harper's 
Ferry  upon  learning  that  all  was 
over,  and  the  insurrection  completely 
suppressed.  The  bleeding  survivors 
were  subjected  to  an  alternation  of 
queries  and  execrations,  which  they 
met  bravely,  as  they  had  confronted 
the  bullets  of  their  numerous  and 
ever-increasing  foes.  They  answered 
frankly,  save  where  their  replies 
might  possibly  compromise  persons 
still  at  liberty;  and  none  of  them 
sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
had  struck  for  Universal  Freedom  at 
all  hazards.  The  bearing  of  Brown 
was  especially  praised  by  his  ene- 
mies (many  of  whom  have  since  won 
notoriety  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ee- 
bellion),  as  remarkably  simple  and 
noble.  Among  others,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  hastened  to 
visit  and  catechise  Brown,  in  the 
hope  of  making  political  capital  out 
of  his  confessions,  and  was  answered 
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franU J  and  fnllj.    On  his  retom  to 
Ohio,  he  said: 

^*It  Lb  in  vain  to  underrate  either  the  man 
or  the  con8pirac7.  Oapt.  John  Brown  is  as 
brave  and  resolute  a  man  as  ever  headed  an 
insurrection;  and,  in  a  good  cause,  and  with 
a  sufficient  force,  would  have  been  a  consum- 
mate partisan  commander.  He  has  coolness, 
daring,  persistency,  the  stoic  faith  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose 
unconquerable.  He  is  tlie  farthest  possible 
remove  from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic,  or 
madman.  Certainly,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  executed  oonspuraoies  that 
ever  failed." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
19tli,  after  thirty  hours  of  this  disci- 
pline, the  four  surviving  prisoners 
were  conveyed  to  the  jail  at  Charles- 
town  under  an  escort  of  marines. 
Brown  and  Stevens,  badly  wounded, 
were  taken  in  a  wagon ;  Green  and 
Coppoc,  unhurt,  walked  between  files 
of  soldiers,  followed  by  hundreds, 
who  at  first  cried,  "Lynch  them!" 
but  were  very  properly  shamed  into 
silence  by  Gov.  "Wise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  here 
over  the  legal  proceedings  in  this 
case ;  nor  do  the  complaints,  so  freely 
made  at  the  time,  of  indecent  haste 
and  unfair  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  authorities,  seem  fiilly  justi- 
fied. That  the  conviction  and  death 
of  Brown  and  his  associates  were  pre- 
determined, is  quite  probable;  but 
the  &cts  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  notorious,  beyond  dispute ;  and 
Virginia  had  but  this  alternative — 
to  hang  John  Brown,  or  to  abol- 
ish Slavery.  She  did  not  choose 
to  abolish  Slavery ;  and  she  had  no 
remaining  choice  but  to  hang  John 
Brown.  And  as  to  trying  him  and 
Stevens  while  stlU  weak  and  sufler- 
ing  severely  from  their  wounds — ^nei- 
ther able  at  times  to  stand  up — ^it 
must  be  considered  that  the  whole 
State  had  been  terrornstricken  by  the 


first  news  <^  their  attempt,  and  that 
fears  of  insurrection  and  of  an  armed 
rescue  were  still  widely  prevalent. 
That  the  lawyers  of  the  vicinage  who 
were  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the 
prisoners  did  their  duty  timidly  and 
feebly,  is  certain;  but  they  shared, 
of  course,  not  only  the  prejudices  but 
the  terrors  of  their  neighbors,  and 
knew  that  the  case,  at  any  rate,  was 
hopeless. 

Brown's  conduct  throughout  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  bitter- 
est enemies.  When  his  papers  were 
brought  into  court  to  be  identified, 
he  said :  "I  will  identify  any  of  my 
handwriting,  and  save  all  trouble.  I 
am  ready  to  face  the  music."  When 
a  defense  of  insanity  was  suggested 
rather  than  interposed,  he  repelled  it 
with  indignation.  When,  after  his 
conviction,  he  was  suddenly  brought 
into  court,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
to  listen  to  the  judgment,  and  directed 
to  stand  up,  and  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
though  taken  by  surprise  and  some- 
what confused,  he  spoke  gently  and 
tenderly  as  follows : 

*^  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every  thing  but 
what  I  have  all  along  admitted — ^the  design 
on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves.  I  intended 
certainly  to  have  made  a  clear  thing  of  that 
matter,  as  I  did  last  winter,  when  I  went 
into  Missouri,  and  there  took  slaves  without 
the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moved 
them  through  the  country,  and  finally  left 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  again,  on  a  larger  scale. 
That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did  intend 
murder,  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to 
rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 

^*  I  have  another  obiection :  and  that  is, 
it  is  uigust  that  I  should  suffer  such  a 
penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  manner 
which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved — (for 
I  admire  the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  this  case)— had  I  so  interfered  in 
behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelli« 
gent,  the  so-called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  any 
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of  their  fHends,  either  &ther,  mother, 
brother,  sbter,  wife,  or  children,  or  anj  of 
that  class,  and  suffered  and  sacrificed  what  I 
have  in  this  interference,  it  would  have 
been  all  right,  and  everj  man  in  this  Oourt 
would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  re- 
ward rather  than  punishment. 

"  This  Oourt  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose, 
the  validity  of  the  Law  of  God.  I  see  a 
book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Bible,  or,  at  least,  the  New  Testament. 
That  teaches  me  that  all  things  '  whatsoever 
I  would  that  men  should  do  unto  me,  I 
should  do  even  so  to  them.*  It  teaches  me, 
inrther,  to  ^remember  those  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them.'  I  endeavored 
to  act  upon  that  instruction.  I  say,  I  am 
jet  too  young  to  understand  that  God  is 
any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to 
have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  1  have 
always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  in 
behalf  of  His  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong, 
but  right  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  tor  the  further- 
ance of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my 
blood  further  with  the  blood  of  my  children, 
and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave 
country  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by 
wicked,  cruel,  and  uigust  enactments — I 
submit :  so  let  it  be  done. 

**  Let  me  say  one  word  further  : 

'^I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treats 
ment  I  have  received  on  my  trial.  Consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been 
more  generous  than  I  expected.  But  I  feel 
no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have  stated 
from  the  first  what  was  my  intention  and 
what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason,  or  excite  slaves 
to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection. 
I  never  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but 
always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind. 

*'Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  me.  I  hear  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  them  that  I  have  induced  them 
to  join  me.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  iignre  them,  but  as  regretting 
their  weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A  num- 
ber of  them  I  never  saw,  and  never  had  a 
word  of  conversation  with,  till  the  day  tbey 
came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated. 

"  Now  I  have  done." 

Among  the  many  letters  addressed 
to  him  while  in  prison  was  one  from 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  sought,  but 
did  not  obtain,  from  the  Virginia  au- 


thorities, permission  to  Tisit  him  in 
his  prison.  Her  letter  to  Brown  was 
answered  as  follows : 

'*  Mbs.  L.  Mabia  Child  : 

"  My  dear  Friend  (such  yon  prove  to  be, 
though  a  stranger) : — ^Your  most  kind  letter 
has  reached  roe,  with  the  kind  offer  to  come 
here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  me  to  ex* 
press  my  gratitude  for  your  great  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  to  propose  to  yon  a  differ- 
ent course,  together  with  my  reasons  for 
wishing  it.  I  should  certainly  be  greatly 
pleased  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
one  so  gifted  and  so  kind;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  seeing  some  objections  to  it,  under 
present  circnmstances.  First,  I  am  in 
charge  of  a  most  humane  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  family,  have  rendered  me  every: 
possible  attention  1  have  desired,  or  that 
could  be  of  the  least  advantage ;  and  I  am 
so  far  recovered  fh>m  my  wounds  as  no 
longer  to  require  nursing.  Then,  again,  it 
would  subject  you  to  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  heavy  expanse,  without  doing 
me  any  good. 

^'  Allow  me  to  name  to  yon  another  chan- 
nel through  which  you  may  reach  me  with 
your  sympathies  much  more  effectually.  I 
have  at  home  a  wife  and  three  young  daugh- 
ters— ^the  youngest  but  little  over  five  years 
old,  the  oldest  nearly  sixteen.  I  have  also 
two  daughters-in-law,  whose  husbands  have 
both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is  also 
another  widow,  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose 
husband  fell  here.  Whether  she  is  a  mother 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  All  these,  my  wife  in- 
cluded, live  at  North  Elba,  Essex  Oounty, 
New  York.  I  have  a  middle-aged  son,  who 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  a  cripple  from 
his  childhood,  who  would  have  as  much  as 
he  could  well  do  to  earn  a  living.  He  was 
a  most  dreadM  sufferer  in  Kansas,  and  lost 
all  he  had  laid  up.  He  has  not  enough  to 
clothe  himself  for  the  winter  comfortably. 
I  have  no  living  son,  or  son-in-law,  who  did 
not  suffer  terribly  in  Kansas. 

"Now,  dear  friend,  would  you  not  as 
soon  contribute  fifty  cents  now,  and  a  like 
sum  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very  Door 
and  deeply  afflicted  persons,  to  enable  them 
to  supply  themselves  and  their  children  with 
bread  and  very  plain  clothing,  and  to  enable 
the  children  to  receive  a  common  English 
education  ?  "Will  you  also  devote  your  ener- 
gies to  induce  others  to  join  in  giving  a  like 
amount  or  any  other  amount,  to  constitute 
a  little  fund  for  the  purpose  named? 

"I  cannot  see  how  your  coming  here 
can  do  me  the  least  good,  and  I  am  ouite 
certain  you  can  do  me  immense  good  where 
you  are.  I  am  quite  cheerful  under  all  my 
aflioting  circumstances  and  prospects ;  hav- 
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ing,  as  I  humbly  trast,  '  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  anderatanding,*  to  rale  in 
mj  heart.  You  may  make  such  use  of  this 
as  you  see  fit.  God  Almighty  bless  and  re- 
ward you  a  thousand  fold ! 

^*  Tours,  in  sincerity  and  truth, 

"John  Bbown." 

His  letter  to  his  family,  written  a 
week  after  his  sentence  to  death,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Ohablestown,  Jeffebson  Oo.f  Yiu, 
"8th  Nov.,  1859. 

"Dear  "Wife  and  Children — ^Every  one: 
I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  my  wounds,  but  that 
I  am  quite  weak  in  my  back,  and  sore  about 
my  left  kidney.  My  appetite  has  been  quite 
good  for  most  of  the  time  since  I  was  hurt. 
I  am  supplied  with  almost  every  thing  I 
could  desire  to  make  me  comfortable,  and 
the  little  I  do  lack  (some  articles  of  clothing, 
which  I  lost),  I  may  perhaps  soon  get  again. 
I  am,  besides,  quite  cheerful,  having  (as  I 
trust)  the  peace  of  God,  which  *•  passeth  all 
understanding,'  to  ^rule  in  my  heart,'  and 
the  testimony  (in  some  degree)  of  a  good 
conscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether 
in  vain.  I  can  trust  God  with  both  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  my  death,  believing, 
as  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal 
my  testimony  (for  God  and  humanity)  with 
my  blood,  will  do  vastly  more  toward  ad- 
vancing tlie  cause  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  than  all  I  have  done  in  my 
life  before.  I  beg  of  you  all  meekly  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  this ;  not  feeling  your- 
selves in  the  least  degraded  on.  that  account. 
Remember,  dear  wife  and  children  all,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  suffered  a  most  excruciat- 
ing death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under  the 
most  aggravating  circumstances.  Think, 
also,  of  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
Christians  of  former  days,  who  went  through 
greater  tribulations  than  you  or  I ;  and  (try 
to)  be  reconciled.  May  God  Almighty  com- 
fort all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  your  eyes.  To  Him  be  endless 
praise.  Think,  too,  of  the  crushed  millions 
who  '  have  no  comforter.'  I  charge  you  all 
never  (in  your  trials)  to  forget  the  grieft  of 
*  the  poor  that  cry,  and  of  those  that  have 
none  to  help  them.'  I  wrote  most  earnestly 
to  my  dear  and  afflicted  wife  not  to  come  on, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I  will  now  give 
her  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  it 
would  use  up  all  the  scanty  means  she  has, 
or  is  at  all  likely  to  have,  to  make  herself 
and  children  comfortable  hereafter.  For  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  sympathy  that  is  now 
aroused  in  your  behalf  may  not  always  follow 
you.  There  is  but  little  more  of  the  ro- 
mantic about  helping  poor  widows  and  their 


children  than  there  is  about  trying  to  relieve 
poor  *  niggers.'  Agafti,  the  little  comfort  it 
might  afford  us  to  meet  again  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  pains  of  a  final  separa- 
tion. We  must  part; and,  I  feel  assured,  for 
us  to  meet  under  such  dreadful  circumstan- 
ces would  only  add  to  our  distress.  If  she 
come  on  here,  she  must  be  only  a  gazing- 
stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be 
remarked  upon  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action,  and  by  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  papers  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Again,  it  is  my  most  decided 
judgment  that  in  quietly  and  submissively 
staying  at  home,  vastly  more  of  generous 
sympathy  will  reach  her,  without  such 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  feeling  as  she  must  put 
up  with  if  she  comes  on.  The  visits  of  one 
or  two  female  friends  that  have  come  on 
here  have  produced  great  excitement,  which 
is  very  annojing,  and  they  cannot  possibly 
do  me  any  good.  O  Mary,  do  not  come; 
but  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  (of  those 
who  love  God  and  their  fellow-men)  where 
no  separation  must  follow.  *  They  shall  go 
no  more  out  forever.'  I  greatly  long  to 
hear  from  some  one  of  you,  and  to  learn  any 
thing  that  in  any  way  affects  your  welfare. 
I  sent  you  ten  dollars  the  other  day.  Did 
you  get  it?  I  have  also  endeavored  to  stir 
up  Christian  friends  to  visit  and  write  to 
you  in  your  deep  afiliction.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  heed  the  ^ 
call.  Write  to  me,  care  of  Capt.  John  Avis, 
Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va. 

"  *  Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  com- 
fort.' May  all  your  names  be  *  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life ' — may  you  all  have 
the  purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion — ^is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

"John  Bbown. 
'  "P.  S.  I  cannot  remember  {i  night  ao 
dark  as  to  have  hindered  the  coming  day, 
nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  warm  sunshine  and  a 
cloudless  sky.  But,  beloved  ones,  do  re- 
member that  this  is  not  your  rest,  that  in 
this  world  you  have  no  abiding-place  or 
continuing  city.  To  God  and  Uis  infinite 
mercy  I  juways  commend  you.        J.  B." 

"Nov.  9." 

During  the  forty-two  days  of  his 
confinement  at  Charlestown,  Brown 
received  several  visits  from  sympa- 
thizing Northern  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  never  before  seen  him. 
His  wife,  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
was  finally  permitted  to  spend  a  few 
honrs  in  his  cell,  and  to  take  supper 
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with  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  No  Yirginians,  so  far  as  is 
known,  proffered  him  any  words  of 
kindness,  unless  it  were  the  reverend 
clergy  of  the  neighborhood,  who  ten- 
dered him  the  solace  of  religion  after 
their  fashion,  which  he  civilly,  but 
firmly,  declined.  He  could  not  re- 
cognize any  one  who  justified  or  pal- 
liated Slavery  as  a  minister  of  the 
God  he  worshiped,  or  the  Saviour 
in  whom  he  trusted.  He  held  argu- 
ments on  several  occasions  with  pro- 
Slavery  clergymen,  but  recognized 
them  as  men  only,  and  not  as  invest- 
ed with  any  peculiar  sanctity.  To 
one  of  them,  who  sought  to  reconcile 
Slavery  with  Christianity,  he  said: 
**My  dear  Sir,  you  know  nothing 
about  Christianity ;  you  will  have  to 
learn  the  A  B  Cs  in  the  lesson  of 
Christianity,  as  I  find  you  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I,  of  course,  respect  you  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentle- 
man."    The  argument  here  closed. 

The  following  characteristic  letter 
was  written  by  him,  while  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  a  relativia  then  re- 
siding in  Windham,  Ohio : 

"  OHABUEflgrowir,  Jbffbkson  Oo.,  Ya., ) 
19th  Nov.,  1869.      ] 

"Rev.  Ltttheb  Humphbet — My  Dear 
Friend :  Yonr  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
is  now  before  me.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  as  to  onr  mutaal  kindred,  I  suppose  I 
am  the  first  since  the  landing  of  Peter  Brown 
from  the  Mayflower  that  has  either  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  to  the  gallows. 
Bnt,  my  dear  old  friend,  let  not  that  fact 
alone  grieve  yon.  Yon  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten how  and  where  our  grandfather  (Gap- 
tain  John  Brown)  fell  in  1776,  and  that  he, 
too,  might  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  had 
circumstances  been  but  very  little  different. 
The  fact  that  a  man  dies  under  the  hand  of 
an  executioner  (or  otherwise)  has  but  little 
to  do  with  his  true  character,  as  I  suppose. 
John  Kogers  perished  at  the  stake,  a  great 
and  good  man,  as  I  suppose :  but  his  doing 
io  does  not  prove  that  any  other  man  who 


has  died  in  the  same  way  was  good  or  other- 
wise. Whether  I  have  any  reason  to  '  be  of 
good  cheer*  (or  not)  in  view  of  my  end,  I  can 
assure  yon  that  1  feel  so ;  and  that  I  am  to- 
tally blinded  if  I  do  not  really  experience 
that  strengthening  and  consolation  yon  so 
faithfully  implore  in  my  behalf.  The  God 
of  our  Fathers  reward  your  fidelity  1  I  nei- 
ther feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  my  imprisonment,  my  chain,  or 
my  near  prospect  oi death  hy  hanging,  I  feel 
assured  ^that  not  one  hair  shall  fall  from 
my  head  without  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father.^  I  also  feel  that  I  have  long  been 
endeavoring  to  hold  exactly  ^  such  a  fast  as 
God  has  chosen.'  See  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
which  you  have  quoted.  No  part  of  my  life 
has  been  more  happily  spent  than  that  I  have 
spent  here,  and  I  numbly  trust  that  no  part 
has  been  spent  to  better  purpose.  I  would 
not  say  this  boastingly ;  but  ^  thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,'  through  in- 
finite grace. 

"  I  should  be  60  years  old  were  I  to  live 
till  May  9,  1860.  I  have  eigoyed  much  of 
life  as  it  is,  and  have  been  remarkably  pros- 
perous, having  early  learned  to  regard  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others  as  my  own. 
I  have  never,  since  I  can  remember,  required 
a  great  amount  of  sleep,  so  that  I  conclude 
that  I  have  already  enjoyed  full  an  average 
number  of  waking  hours  with  those  who 
reach  their  *  three-score  years  and  ten.'  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  driven  to  the  use  of 
glasses,  but  can  see  to  read  and  write  quite 
comfortably.  But,  more  than  that,  I  have 
generally  eiijoyed  remarkably  good  health. 
I  might  go  on  to  recount  unnumbered  and 
unmerited  blessings,  among  which  would  be 
some  very  severe  afflictions ;  and  those  the 
most  needed  blessings  of  all.  And  now, 
when  I  think  how  easily  I  might  be  left  to 
spoil  cdl  I  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  I  hardly  dare  wish  another  voy- 
age, even  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
longtime  since  we  met;  but  we  shall  now 
soon  come  together  in  our  ^  Father^s  house,' 
I  trust.  'Let  us  hold  fast  that  we  already 
have,'  remembering  ^  we  shall  reap  in  due 
time  if  we  faint  not.'  ^  Thanks  be  ever  unto 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  And  now,  my  old 
warm-hearted  friend,  '  Good-bye.' 
*^  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"John  Bbown." 

The  2d  of  December  was  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution.  Nearly 
three  thousand  militia  were  early  op 
the  ground.  Fears  of  a  forcible  resc  » 
or  of  a  servile  insurrection  prevent'- 
a  lai^e  attendance  of  citizens.    Ca 
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non  were  bo  planted  as  to  sweep  every 
approach  to  the  jail,  and  to  blow  tbe 
prisoner  into  shreds  npon  the  first  in- 
timation of  tumult.  Yirginia  held 
her  breath  until  she  heard  that  the 
old  man  was  dead. 

Brown  rose  at  daybreak,  and  con- 
tinued writing  with  energy  until  half- 
past  ten,  when  he  was  told  to  prepare 
to  die.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
sheriff,  visited  the  cell  of  Copeland 
and  Green,  to  whom  he  handed  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  saying  he 
had  no  more  use  for  money,  and  bade 
them  adieu«  He  next  visited  Cook 
and  Coppoc,  the  former  of  whom  had 
made  a  confession,  which  he  pro- 
nounced false ;  saying  he  had  never 
sent  Cook  to  Harper's  Ferry,  as  he 
had  stated.  He  handed  a  quarter  to 
Ooppoc  also,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  parted.  He  then  visited  and 
bade  a  kindly  good-bye  to  his  more 
especial  comrade,  Stevens,  gave  him 
a  quarter,  and  charged  liim  not  to 
betray  his  friends.  A  sixth,  named 
Hazlett,  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  but  he  did  not  visit  him,  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  him. 

He  walked  out  of  the  jail  at  11 
o'clock;  an  eye-witness  said — "with 
a  radiant  countenance,  and  the  step 
of  a  conqueror."  His  face  was  even 
joyous,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  probably  his  was  the  lightest 
heart  in  Charlestown  that  day.  A 
black  woman,  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms,  stood  by  the  door.  He 
stopped  a  moment,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  the  child  affectionately.  An- 
other black  woman,  with  a  child,  as 
he  passed  along,  exclaimed:  ^^God 
bless  you,  old  man  I  I  wish  I  could 
help  you ;  but  I  can't."  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He 
mounted  the  wagon  beside  his  jailor, 


Capt.  Avis,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
bravest  of  his  captors,  who  had  treat- 
ed him  very  kindly,  and  to  whom  he 
was  profoundly  grateful.  The  wagon 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  six  com- 
panies of  niilitia.  Being  asked,  on 
the  way,  if  he  felt  any  fear,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  me  from  infancy  not  to  suffer  from 
physical  fear.  I  have  suffered  a 
thousand  times  more  from  bashful- 
ness  than  from  fear."  The  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  he  remarked,  ba 
he  rode,  that  the  country  seemed 
very  beautiftil.  Arrived  at  the  gal- 
lows, he  said:  '^I  see  no  citizens 
here ;  where  are  they  t"  "  None  but 
the  troops  are  allowed  to  be  present,'* 
was  the  reply.  "  That  ought  not  to 
be,"  said  he;  "citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  as  well  as  oth- 
ers." He  bade  adieu  to  some  ac- 
quaintances at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  was  first  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold. His  step  was  stiU  firm,  and 
his  bearing  calm,  yet  hopeful.  The 
hour  having  come,  he  said  to  Capt. 
Avis:  "I  have  no  words  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me."  His 
elbows  and  ankles  being  pinioned, 
the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
the  hangman's  rope  adjusted  around 
his  neck,  he  stood  waiting  for  death. 
"Capt.  Brown,"  said  the  sheriiS^ 
"you  are  not  standing  on  the  drop. 
Will  you  come  forward  ?"  "  I  can't 
see,"  was  his  firm  answer;  "yon 
must  lead  me."  The  sheriff  led  him 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  drop. 
"Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief, 
and  let  you  drop  -  it  as  a  signal  ?" 
"No;  I  am  ready  at  any  time;  but 
do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting." 
In  defiance  of  this  reasonable  request, 
he  was  kept  standing  thus  several 
minutes,  while  a  military  parade  and 
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di&plaj  of  readinefiB  to  repel  an  ima- 
ginary foe  were  enacted.  The  time 
eeemed  an  hour  to  the  impatient 
spectators;  even  the  Boldiers  began 
to  murmur — *'  Shame  1"  At  laBt,  the 
order  was  given,  the  rope  cut  with  a 
hatchet,  and  the  trap  fell ;  but  so 
short  a  distance  that  the  victim  con- 
tinued to  struggle  and  to  suffer  for 
a  considerable  time.  Being  at  length 
duly  pronounced  dead,  he  was  cut 
down  after  thirty-eight  minutes'  sus- 


pension. His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  delivered  to  his 
widow,  by  whom  it  was  borne  to  her 
far  northern  home,  among  the  moun- 
tains he  so  loved,  and  where  he  was 
so  beloved.' 

There  let  it  rest  forever,  while  the 
path  to  it  is  worn  deeper  and  deeper 
by  the  pilgrim  feet  of  the  race  he 
so  bravely  though  rashly  endeavored 
to  rescue  from  a  hideous  and  debaa- 
ing  thraldom  1 


XXI. 


THE   PRESIDENTIAL    CANVASS    OF   1860. 


The  vote  polled  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  solid  strength,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Bepublican  party.  It  was  swelled 
in  part  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
CoL  Fremont,  whose  previous  career 
of  adventure  and  of  daring— his  ex- 
plorations, discoveries,  privations,  and 
perils — appealed,  in  view  of  his  com- 
parative youth  for  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, with  resistless  fasckiation,  to 
the  noble  young  men  of  our  country; 
while  his  silence  and  patience  through- 
out the  canvass,  under  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  preposterous  yet  annoying 
calumnies,  had  contributed  to  widen 
the  circle  of  his  admirers  and  friends. 
A  most  wanton  and  brutal  personal 
assault^  on  Senator  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Representative  Brooks 
of  South  Carolina,  abetted  by  Repre- 


sentatives Keitt,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Edmundson,  of  Virginia,  doubt- 
less contributed  also  to  swell  the  Be- 
publican vote  of  the  following  Au- 
tumn. Mr.  Sumner  had  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Kansas  question — a  speech  not  with- 
out grave  faults  of  conception  and  of 
style,  but  nowise  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  decencies  of 
debate  by  unjustifiable  personalities. 
Yet,  on  the  assumption  that  its  au- 
thor had  therein  unwarrantably  as- 
sailed and  ridiculed  Judge  Butler — 
one  of  South  Carolina's  Senators, 
and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brooks — he 
was  assaulted  by  surprise  while  silr 
ting  in  his  place  (though  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  Senate  had  adjourned 
for  the  day),  knocked  to  the  floor 
senseless,  and  beaten,  while  helpless 


•  Cook,  Ooppoc,  Copeland,  and  Green  (a  black), 
were  hanged  at  Charlestown  a  fortnight  after 
Brown — ^December  16th;  Stevens  and  Hazlitt 
were  likewise  hanged  on  the  16th  of  March 
following.    The  confederates  of  Brown,  who 


succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  were  Owen 
Brown,     Barclay    Coppoc,    Charles     P.    Tidd, 
Francis  Jackson  Merriam,  and  Osborne  P.  An* 
derson,  a  colored  man. 
1  Maj  22,  1866. 
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and  xmconsciotLfl,  till  the  rage  of  his 
immediate  assailant  was  thoronghly 
satiated.  Mr.  Sumner  was  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  seat  and  take  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  where,  under  the  best  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  health  was  slowly 
restored.  The  infliction  on  Brooks, 
by  a  Washington  court,  of  a  paltry 
fine*  for  this  outrage,  tended  to  deep- 
en and  diffuse  popular  indignation  at 
the  North,  which  the  unopposed  re- 
election of  Brooks — ^he  having  re- 
signed, because  of  a  vote  of  censure 
from  a  majority  of  the  House — did 
not  tend  to  allay.  Of  Fremont's  ag- 
gregate vote — 1,341,812 — ^it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  above  1,^00,000  was  giv- 
en him  on  grounds  personal  to  him- 
self, or  from  impulses  growing  out  of 
the  Sumner  outrage. 

Accordingly,  the  elections  of  1867 
exhibited  a  diminution  of  Republi- 
can strength — ^the  eleven  States  which 
had  voted  for  Fremont,  giving  him  an 
aggregate  popular  majority  of  over 
250,000,  now  giving  but  little  over 
60,000  for  the  Republican  tickets. 
AH  the  New  England  States  were 
still  carried  by  the  Republicans,  but 
by  majorities  diminished,  in  the  aver- 
age, more  than  half)  while  that  of 
Connecticut  was  reduced  from  7,715 
to  546.  So,  in  Ohio,  Gov.  Chase  was 
this  year  reelected  by  1,481,  though 
Fremont  had  16,623;  while  Gov. 
Lowe,  in  Iowa,  had  but  2,161,  where 
Fremont  had  received  7,784;  and 
Gov.  Randall  was  chosen  in  Wis- 
consin by  barely  118,  where  Fremont 
had  received  13,247.  No  Republi- 
can State  was  actually  revolution- 


ized, however,  but  New  York;  where 
— owing,  in  part,  to  local  questions 
and  influences — Fremont's  magnifi- 
cent plurality  of  80,000  was  changed 
to  a  Democratic  plurality  of  18,000. 
It  appeared  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
Free  States,  that  the  decline  or  disso- 
lution of  the  "American"  or  Fill- 
more party  inured  mainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  triamphant  Democra- 
cy ;  though  Pennsylvania,  and  possi- 
bly Rhode  Island,  were  exceptions. 
To  swell  the  resistless  tide,  Minne- 
sota and  Oregon — ^both  in  the  ex- 
treme North— each  framed  a  State 
Constitution  this  year,  and  took  po- 
sition in  line  with  the  dominant 
party — Minnesota  by  a  small,  Ore- 
gon by  an  overwhelming,  majority 
— the  two  swelling  by  four  Sena- 
tors and  four*  Representatives  the 
already  invincible  strength  of  the 
Democracy. 

The  Opposition  was  utterly  power- 
less against  this  surge;  but  what 
they  dare  hardly  undertake,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  able  to  effect.  By  his 
utterly  indefensible  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Lecompton  Constitution 
upon  Kansas,  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  his  smooth  and  voluble  pro- 
fessions regarding  "Popular  Sover- 
eignty," "  the  will  of  the  majority," 
etc.,  etc.,  he  enabled  the  Repub- 
licans, in  1858,  to  hold,  by  majorities 
almost  uniformly  increased,  all  the 
States  they  had  carried  the  preceding 
year,  and  reverse  the  last  year's  ma- 
jority against  them  in  New  York; 
carry  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time 
by  over  26,000  majority;  triumph 
even  in  New  Jersey  under  an  equiv- 


«  Of  $300. 

'  Minnesota  chose  three  Kemben  to  the 
House,  on  the  assumption  that  her  population 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  her  in  daimiog  that 


number— or,  at  least,  soon  would  be.  She  has 
since  chosen  but  two,  being  entitled  to  no  more 
— ^in  fact,  hardly  to  so  manj — under  the  Census 
of  1860. 
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ocal  organization;  bring  over  Min- 
nesota by  a  close  vote;  and  swell 
their  majority  in  Ohio  to  fiiUy  20,000. 
They  were  beaten  in  Indiana  on  the 
State  ticket  by  a  very  slender  major- 
ity, but  carried  seven  of  the  eleven 
Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  beside 
helping  elect  an  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat  in  another  district ;  while 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  chose 
Republican  tickets — as  of  late  had 
been  usual  with  them — ^by  respect- 
able majorities,  and  the  last  named 
by  one  increased  to  nearly  6,000. 
California  and  Oregon  still  adhered 
to  Democracy  of  the  most  pro-Slavery 
type,  by  decisive  majorities. 

DUnoiB  was  this  year  the  arena  of 
a  peculiar  contest.  Senator  Douglas 
had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  eflS- 
cient  a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Le- 
compton  abomination,  that  a  number 
of  the  leading  Republicans  of  other 
States  were  desirous  that  their  Illinois 
brethren  should  unite  in  choosing  a 
Legislature  pledged  to  return  him, 
by  a  vote  substantially  unanimous,  to 
the  seat  he  had  so  ably  filled.  But 
it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  that 
those  thus  appealed  to  should,  be- 
cause of  one  good  act,*  recognize  and 
treat  as  a  friend  one  whom  they  had 
known  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  the 
ablest,  most  indefatigable,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  scrupulous,  of  their 
adversaries.  They  held  a  sort  of 
State  Convention,  therefore,  and  pre- 
sented AnTtATTAM  LmooLN  as  a  Re- 
publican competitor  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las's seat ;  and  he  opened  the  canvass 
at  once,*  in  a  terse,  forcible,  and  tho- 
roughly "  radical"  speech,  wherein  he 
enunciated  the  then  startling,  if  not 
absolutely  novel,  doctrine  that  the 


Unum  ccmnot  permanenQ/y  endure 
hc^  Slave  omd  half  Free.  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  initiated  with  the  avowed  .object  and 
confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  Sla- 
very agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmeDted.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.^ 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  perma- 
nently endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  Slavery  will  arrest  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 'that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as 
well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South." 

This  almost  prophetic  statement, 
from  one  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  who 
had  been  known,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  a 
rather  conservative  Whig,  was  put 
forth,  more  than  four  months  before 
Gov.  Seward,*  as  if  under  a  like  pre- 
monition of  coming  events,  said : 

''These  antagonistic  systems  are  continu- 
ally coming  into  closer  contact,  and  collision 
results. 

''Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means?  They  who  think  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested 
or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  epheme- 
ral, mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  ir- 
repressible conflict  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces;  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding  na- 
tion, or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either 
the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will 
ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  le- 
gitimate merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye- 
fields    and  wheat-fields    of  Massachusetts 


«  At  Springfield,  lU.,  June  17,  1858. 


»  At  Rochester,  K  Y.,  Oct  25,  1858. 
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and  New  York  mast  ftgain  be  tarrendcred 
by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the 
production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New 
York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the 
failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that 
induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
final  compromise  between  the  Slave  and 
Free  States;  and  it  is  the  existence  of 
this  great  fact  that  renders  all  such  pretend- 
ed compromises,  when  made,  vain  and 
ephemeral." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  brief  Spring- 
field Bpeech,  fumiBhed  the  fihortest 
and  eharpest  exposition  ever  yet 
given  of  the  doctrine  vaunted  sa 
*  Popular  Sovereignty,'  viz. : 

^*  This  necessity  [for  a  popular  indorse- 
ment of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill]  had  not  been  overlooked ;  but 
had  been  provided  for,  as  well  as  might  be, 
in  the  notable  argument  of '  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty,' otherwise  called  'sacred  right  of 
self-go vernm en t ;'  which  latter  phrase, 
though  expressive  of  the  only  rightiial  basis 
of  any  government, '  was  so  perverted,  in 
this  attempted  use  of  it,  as  to  amount  to  just 
this :  That,  if  any  one  man  chocw  to  enslave 
another^  no  third  man  shaU  be  aUowed  to 

f  Mr.  Douglas  promptly  joined  issue ; 
and  an  oral  canvas  of  unequaled 
interest,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  stake,  was  prosecuted  by  these 
capable  and  practiced  popular  de- 
baters, before  immense  audiences  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  State  Election.  In  the  event, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  successful,  securing 
54  to  46  of  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  being  promptly  reelect- 
ed by  them ;  but  the  candidates  fa- 
vorable to  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote.* 


The  Elections  of  1859  were  not  es- 
pecially significant,  save  that,  in  New 
York,  what  remained  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican" party,  instead  of  nominating  a 


State  ticket  of  their  own  men,  adopt* 
ed  the  expedient  of  selecting  their 
candidates  alternately  from  the  tickets 
of  the  two  great  parties — of  course, 
powerfully  aiding  that  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  beaten  through- 
out. The  25,000  votes  thus  cast 
elected  three  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates by  majorities  of  828  to  1,450 ; 
while  the  Bepublicans  placed  on  the 
"American  ticket"  had  majorities 
ranging  from  45,104  to  49,447 ;  and 
one  Republican  candidate  was  chosen 
over  the  joint  vote  of  both  the  adverse 
parties.  In  this  "  balance-of-power" 
movement  of  the' Americans  was  fore- 
shadowed the  "  Fusion"  elect(»nil 
tickets  of  1860. 

The  indignant,  scornful  rhetoric 
wherewith  Mr.  Webster  had  scouted 
the  suggestion,  that  Slavery  might 
possibly  be  established  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  spumed  the  idea  of  '*  reenact- 
ing  the  laws  of  God"  by  prohibiting 
it  there,  had  scarcely  died  out  of  the 
public  ear,  when  the  Legislature  of 
that  vast  Territory  proceeded,  at  its 
session  in  1859,  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  he  had  deemed  so  inconceiva- 
ble. Assuming  the  legal  existence 
of  Slavery  in  that  Territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, the  Legislature  proceeded  to 
pass  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  in  slaves,"  where- 
by severe  penalties  were  provided 
for  "  stealing,"  or  "enticing  away" 
said  property,  or  "  inciting"  said  pro- 
perty to  "discontent"  or  "insubordi- 
nation." The  spirit  of  this  notable  act 
is  fairly  exhibited  in  the  following 
provisions : 


•  For  Lincoln,  124,698;  for  Douglas,  121,130; 
LiDOoln^B  plurality,  3,568.  But  over  4^000  Dem- 
ocratic votes  were  scattered  and  lost,  in  obe- 


dience to  directions  from  Washington— -Mr. 
Douglas's  apprehended  retom  being  ezoeedin^ 
distasteful  to  President  Buohaaan. 
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^^Bbo.  10.  Abt  person  maj  lawfallj  take 
up  or  apprehend  anj  aUve  who  shall  have 
ran  awaj,  or  he  ahsenting  hunself  from  the 
castody  or  service  of  his  master  or  owner, 
and  may  kwfUly  use  or  employ  such  force 
as  may  he  necessary  to  take  np  or  appre- 
hend such  slave;  and  such  person,  npon 
the  delivery  of  such  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  at  such  place  as  his  master  or 
owner  may  designate,  shall  he  entitled  to 
demand  or  recover  hy  suit  any  reward 
which  may  have  heen  offered  for  tiie  appre- 
hension or  delivery  of  such  slave.  Ana,  if 
no  reward  have  heen  offered,  then  such  per- 
son so  apprehending  such  slave  shall,  upon 
the  delivery  of  such  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  such  slave  was  apprehended,  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  recover  from  such 
owner  or  master  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars, 
besides  ten  cents  for  each  mile  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  apprehen- 
sion was  made. 

"Seo.  11.  If  any  sheriff  of  any  county 
within  this  Territory  shall  fail  or  reiuse  to 
receive  with  proper  care  any  runaway  slave 
•o  offered  to  him  for  safe-keeping,  by  such 
person  apprehending  the  same,  or  his  agent, 
such  sheriff  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  use  of  the  Territory,  shall 
fhrther  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  such  slave 
for  his  value,  recoverable  by  civil  suit,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  for  reelection  to  the  said 


^^  Sso.  20.  Any  slave  who  shall  conduct 
himself  disorderly  in  a  public  place,  or  shall 
give  insolent  language  or  signs  to  any  free 
white  person,  may  be  arrested  and  taken  by 
such  person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who,  upon  trial  and  conviction,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  shall  cause  his  constable  to 
give  such  slave  any  number  of  stripes  upon 
his  or  her  bare  back,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine. 

'^Seo.  21.  When  any  slave  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for 
which  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  fine  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, the  court  passing  sentence  on  him  may, 
in  its  discretion,  substitute  for  such  fine  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  brandings  or  stripes. 

^*  Sko.  26.  No  slave  shiJl  be  pennitted  to 
go  from  the  premises  of  his  owner  or  mas- 
ter after  sunset  and  before  sunrise,  without 
a  written  pass,  specifying  the  particular 
place  or  places  to  which  such  slave  is  per- 
mitted to  go ;  and  any  white  person  is  au- 
thorized to  take  any  slave  who,  upon  de- 
mand, shall  not  exhibit  such  pass,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  sum- 
mary investigation,  shall  cause  such  slave  to 
be  whipped  with  not  more  than  thirty-nine 
stripes  upon  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  to  be 


committed  to  the  jail,  or  custody  of  a  proper 
officer,  to  be  released  the  next  day,  on  de- 
mitnd  and  payment  -of  costs  by  the  owner 


or  master. 


11 


Another  act  passed  by  the  Bame 
Legislature,  ^'Amendatory  of  the 
law  relative  to  contracts  between 
masters  and  servants"  (j>eo7i8\  has 
this  uniqne  provision,  which  might 
have  afforded  a  hint  to  Sonth  Caro- 
lina in  her  worst  estate : 

"Sec.  4.— No  Court  of  this  Territory 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  take  cogni- 
zance, of  any  cause  for  the  correction  that 
masters  may  give  their  servants  for  neglect 
of  their  duties  as  servants ;  for  they  are  con- 
sidered as  domestic  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  they  should  correct  their  neglect 
and  faults ;  for,  as  soldiers  are  punished  by 
their  chiefs,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  salary 
they  ervjoy,  an  equal  right  should  be  grant- 
ed those  persons  who  pay  their  money  to  be 
served  in  the  protection  of  their  property ; 
Providedy  That  such  correction  s})all  not  be 
infiicted  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  clubs  or 
stripes." 

These  acts  were  directly  inspired 
from  Washington,  and  were  enacted 
under  the  supervision  and  tutelage 
of  the  Federal  officers  stationed  in 
the  Territory.  Some  of  these  were 
personally  slaveholders ;  others  were 
only  anxious  to  commend  themselves 
to  tibe  notice  and  favor  of  their  supe- 
riors; and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
persuade  the  ignorant  Mexicans,  who 
mainly  composed  the  Legislature, 
that  such  acts  would  cause  the  hea- 
venly dews  of  Federal  patronage  to 
fall  in  boundless  profusion  on  the 
arid,  thirsty  hills  of  their  Territory. 
And,  while  the  number  of  slaves  held 
in  New  Mexico  might  never  be  great, 
its  salubrity,  and  the  ease  wherewith 
a  mere  subsistence  is  maintained 
there,  might  well  have  conmiended 
it  to  favor  as  a  breeding-ground  of 
black  chattels  for  the  unhealthy 
swamps  and  lowlands  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.    In  any  case  its  sub- 
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senrience  to  the  Slave  Power  waa  as- 
sured by  the  mere  legalization  of  life- 
long bondage  and  unrequited  labor 
on  its  narrow  but  fertile  intervales, 
and  in  its  mines  of  precious  ore. 


The  XXXVIth  Congress  assem- 
bled  at  Washington  Monday,  De- 
cember 5,  1859.  The  Senate  was 
still  strongly  Democratic,  though  the 
Republican  minority  therein  had 
grown  gradually,  until  it  numbered 
twenty-four.  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Oregon,  were  still 
represented  by  Democrats,  as  were 
in  part  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois ;  but  the  strong  anti-Lecompton 
wave  of  1858  had  swept  into  the 
House  delegations  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion; and  these,  with  unanimous 
Republican  delegations  from  all  the 
New  England  States,  left  no  clear 
majority  for  any  party.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  Speaker,  Thomas  S.  Bo- 
cock,  Dem.,  of  Virginia,  received 
eighty-six  votes;  John  Sherman, 
Hep.,  of  Ohio,  sixty-six ;  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Rep.,  of  Pennsylvania,  forty- 
three  :  twenty-two  were  divided  be- 
tween three  "  Americans"  or  South- 
em  Whigs,  and  thirteen  were  scat- 
tered mainly  upon  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats :  whole  number  cast,  230 ; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  116. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  now 
moved  that  the  House  adjourn  till 
to-morrow,  which  was  negatived — 
Teas  100 ;  Nays  130 :  whereupon 
Mr.  John  B.  Clark,'  of  Missouri, 
uose,  and,  amid  a  shower  of  objec- 
tions and  interruptions,  proposed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution : 


"  Whereas^  certain  members  of  this  Hoase^ 
now  in  nomination  for  Speaker,  did  indorse 
and  recommend  the  book  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, 

'^Hetohedy  That  the  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments of  a  certain  book  called  *■  The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  Sontb — How  to  meet  it,' 
pnrporting  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Hinton  R.  Helper,  are  insnrrectionary  and 
hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranqmllity^ 
of  the  country ;  and  that  no  member  of  this 
House  who  has  indorsed  and  recommended 
it,  or  the  compend  from  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speak- 
er of  this  House." 

The  book  thus  advertised  waa 
written  by  a  young  North  Carolinian 
of  the  poorer  middle  class,  who,  hav- 
ing migrated  to  California,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  Northern  States, 
had  imbibed  ideas  respecting  Slave- 
ry which  it  was  not  safe  to  express 
in  his  native  State.  Those  ideas  he 
had  embodied  in  his  "Impending 
Crisis,"  which  was,  in  substance,  a 
vehement  appeal  to  the  poor  whites 
of  the  South  against  persistence  in 
servility  to  the  slaveholders,  backed 
by  ample  statistics,  proving  Slavery 
specially  injurious  and  degrading  to 
them,  as  well  as  baleful  and  blight- 
ing to  the  entire  South.  This  book, 
being  deemed  effective  as  an  anti- 
Slavery  argument,  whether  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South,  had  been  re- 
commended to  general  attention,  in 
a  circular  signed  by  two  thirds,  at 
least,  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  last  Congress,  including,  of 
course,  many  of  those  returned  to 
the  present.  Messrs.  Sherman  and 
Grow,  between  whom  the  Republi- 
can vote  for  Speaker  was  divided, 
were  both  among  the  signers  of  this 
circular.  Hereupon,  Mr.  Clark  pro- 
ceeded to  make,  amid  interruptions 
and  questions  of  order,  such  a  speech 
as  a  slaveholder  might  be  expected 
to  make  on  such  a  theme;  urging 
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Hbat  no  man  who  liad  recommended 
BQcli  a  book  as  Helper's  onglit  to  be 
chofien  Speaker,  and  insisting  on  dis- 
cnssing  the  contents  and  bearings  of 
that  book  at  leisure;  whilst  several 
Bepublican  members,  instead  of  re- 
prehending this  discreditable  intei^ 
raption  of  the  proper  business  of  the 
House,  and  demanding  that  the  Clerk 
should  proceed  to  call  the  roll  for 
another  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
Toae  to  deprecate,  and  explain,  and 
apologize,  and  insist  that,  if  they  had 
signed  a  recommendation  of  any  snch 
book,  it  was  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
contents,    which    they  utterly  con- 
demned and  repudiated    Thus,  amid 
great  confusion,  Mr.  Clark  carried 
the  point  he  was  aiming  at ;  and  the 
House,  after  one  more  refusal — Yeas 
113 ;  Nays  115 — consented  to  adjourn 
at  a  little  past  two  o'clock,  without 
taking  a  second  ballot  for  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  also,  Slavery  agita- 
tion was  commenced  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  even  before  that  body 
had  been  fairly  oi^anized,  by  a  re- 
solve, introduced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  calling  for  the  most  elabo- 
rate inquiiy  into  the  recent  tragedy 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  requiring  the 
Select  Committee  thereon  to  report 
^  what  legislation  may,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  necessary  for  the  ftiture  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  country," 
etc ;  and  hereupon  the  Senate  plung- 
ed into  a  discussion,  which  lasted 
several  days. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  like  manner,  resumed 
his^  dissertation  on  Helper  immedi- 
ately on  the  assembling  of  the  House 
next  morning,  having  all  manner  of 
documents  read  from  the  Clerk's 
desk ;  and  spinning  out  his  remarks 
to  the  utmost  length.    When  he  had 


closed,  Mr.  John  A.  Gilmer,*  of  N.  C, 
moved  a  substitute,  cond^nning  all 
attempts  at  renewing  Slavery  agita- 
tion ;  whereupon  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
HI.,  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be 
laid  on  the  table,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote :  Yeas  116 ;  Nays  116 : 
and  the  debate  went  on,  simulta- 
neously with  that  on  John  Brown 
and  his  doings  in  the  Senate.  A 
second  ballot  for  Speaker  was  not  ob- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  third 
day's  proceedings,  when  Mr.  Sher- 
man received  107  votes ;  Mr.  Bocock 
88 ;  Mr.  Gilmer  22 ;  and  there  were 
14  scattering.  And  still  the  two 
Houses  continued  to  debate  John 
Brown  and  Helper,  by  way  of  dis- 
couraging Slavery  agitation,  inter- 
spersed with  readings  of  the  choicest 
and  spiciest  extracts  from  Helper, 
and  occasional  ballots  for  Speaker — 
Mr.  Sherman's  vote  rising  to  112, 
while  116  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
The  total  vote  was  diminished,  after 
a  few  days,  as  members  paired  off 
and  left  Washington ;  but  Mr.  Sher- 
man oontiiiied  to  lack  from  three  to 
five  of  aa  election ;  until  finally,  after 
eight  weeks  had  been  thus  spent,  he 
peremptorily  declined;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pennington — ex-Govemor  of 
Kew  Jersey,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  a  member  of  the  House — ^was 
presented  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Bocock 
was  also  withdrawn,  and  the  entire 
pro-Slavery  strength  concentrated,  so 
far  as  possible,  on  Mr.  Wm.  K.  H. 
Smith,  "American,"  of  N.  C.  The 
next  (fortieth)  ballot  gave  Penning- 
ton 115 ;  Smith  113 ;  John  G.  Davis, 
anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  of  Ind.,  2; 
and  there  were  4  scattering:  neces- 
sary to  a  choice  118.  Finally,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,*  Mr.  Smith's  name 
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haying  been  withdrawn,  the  vote  was 
declared:  for  Pennington  117;  John 
A.  McClemand,  Dem.,  85 ;  John  A. 
Qihner,  Amer.,  16 ;  and  there  were 
16  scattering.  Mr.  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  of  Md.,  who  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  Americans,  now  cast  his 
vote  for  Pennington,  and  elected 
him — he  having  tibie  exact  number 
necessary  to  a  choice.  John  W.  For- 
ney, anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  was  soon 
after  elected  Clerk  by  a  close  vote. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
not  merely  Democratic  of  the  Le- 
oompton  or  extreme  pro-SlaVery  caste ; 
it  was  especially  hostile  to  Senator 
Douglas,  and  determined  to  punish 
him  for  his  powerful  opposition  to 
the  Lecompton  bill,  by  reading  him 
out  of  the  party.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
JefPerson  Davis  submitted  '^  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  resolves,  whereof  the 
following  is  the  most  material: 

^*4.  Besohed,  That  neither  Oongreesnor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  hj  direct 
legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 


uniriendlj  nature,  possess  the  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  oonstitational  right  of  anj 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 


nertj  into  the  common  Territories ;  but 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Goyernment 
there  to  afford  for  that,  as  for  other  species 
of  property,  the  needfhl  protection ;  and,  if 
experience  should  at  anytime  prove  that  the 
Jadioiarj  does  not  possess  power  to  insure 
adequate  protection,  it  will  then  become  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  supply  such  deficiency." 

Theseresolntionshemodifiedy  ^^after 
a  conference  with  friends,"  and  sub- 
mitted afresh,"  presenting  the  mate- 
rial proposition  in  this  shape : 

^*  4.  Bsiohedy  That  neither  Oongress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 


legisladon  or  legialalion  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  ei\{oy  the  same  while  the  ter- 
ritorial condition  remains.'* 

The  discnssion  of  the  series  con- 
sumed a  lai^  share  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Senate  during 
the  entire  session.  It  idtimately 
transpired  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a  ^Lecompton'  or  regular 
Democratic  caucus,  and  that  their 
ulterior  object  was  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  other  tenacious 
champions  of '  Popular  Sovereignty/ 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  At 
length,"  the  Senate  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  was  as 
follows : 

^  1.  JSeiohed,  That,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  States  adopting  the 
same  acted  severally  as  free  and  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  delegating  a  portion  of 
their  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Qoyemment  for  the  increased  security  of 
each  against  dangers,  domestic  as  wdl  aa 
foreign ;  and  that  any  intermeddling  by  any 
one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of 
their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  others,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  po- 
litical, moral,  or  religious,  with  a  view  to  their 
disturbance  or  subversion,  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  insulting  to  the  States  so 
interfered  with,  endangers  their  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity— objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed— and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  tends  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  Union  itself." 

This  resolve  was  aimed  directly  at 

the  Bepublicans,  and  was  passed  by  a 

strict  party  vote — ^that  is,  by  the  votes 

of  all  others  in  the  affirmative,  against 

the   Bepublicans   in  the  negative: 

Yeas  86;  Nays  19." 


»  Feb.  2,  1860.  "Feb.  29, 1860. 

'"May  24,  1860. 

>'  Tbas— Messrs.  Bei^jamin,  Bigler,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Brown,  Chesnut,  0.  C.  Clay,  OlingmaD, 
Orittenden,  Davis,  Fitspatriok,  Green,  Gwin, 
Hammond,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  lyerson,  Johnson, 
of  Ark.,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kemiedy,  Lane 
(Oregon),  Latham,  MaUory,  Mason,  Nicholson, 


Poaroe,  Polk,  Powell,  Pogh,  Rice,  Sebastian, 
SlideU,  Thomson,  of  N.  J.,  Toombs,  WigfUl,  and 
Tulee— 36. 

NATS^Messrs.  Bingham,  Ohandler,  OLaik, 
GoUamer,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Fessenden,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  King, 
Simmons,  Smnner,  Ten  Byck,  Wade,  and  Wil- 
son—19. 
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"2.  JBetohed,  That  negro  Slavery,  as  it 
«zi8t0  in  fifteen  States  of  tiiis  Union,  compo- 
ses an  important  portion  of  their  domestic 
institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  existing  at  ^e  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  hj  which  it  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting an  important  element  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  powers  among  the  States,  and 
that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  non-slayeholding  States  of  the 
Union,  in  relation  to  this  institution,  can 
justify  them  or  their  citizens  ip  open  or  coy- 
ert  attacks  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  over- 
throw; and  that  all  such  attacks  are  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  mutual  and  solemn 
pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other, 
given  hy  the  States  respectively  on  entering 
into  the  constitutional  compact  which  formed 
the  Union,  and  are  a  manifest  hreach  of 
jbith,  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oh- 
ligations.^' 

This  was  adopted :  Teas  36 ;  Nays 
20 ;  the  division  being  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  save  ^at  Mr.  Tnun- 
bnll,  of  Illinois,  was  now  present, 
adding  one  to  the  Bepublican  vote. 

While  the  above  resolve  was  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,' 
moved  to  add  to  it  as  follows : 

"But  the  free  discussion  of  the  morality 
and  expediency  of  Slavery  should  never  he 
interfered  with  hy  the  laws  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  on  this  and  every 
other  suhject  of  domestic  and  national  pol- 
icy, should  he  maintained  inviolate  in  all  the 
States.'' 

This  was  rejected :  Teas  20;  Nays 
86  (as  npon  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond resolve,  with  the  order  reversed). 

"8.  Besolved^  That  the  Union  of  these 
States  rests  on  the  equality  of  rights  and 


privileges  among  its  members;  and  that  it 
is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  which 
represents  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ca* 
pacity,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  discriminate 
either  in  relation  to  persons  or  property  in 
the  Territories,  which  are  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give 
advantages  to  the  citizens  of  one  State  which 
are  not  equally  assured  to  Uiose  of  every 
other  State." 

This  was  also  adopted — Yeas  36 ; 
Nays  18 :  the  Yeas,  as  upon  the  first 
vote ;  as  also  the  Nays,,  except  that 
Messrs.  Grimes  and  Eing  didnot  Tote. 

The  next  was  the  toucbstone — ^its 
passage  by  a  parly  vote  the  object 
of  the  movement.    It  reads : 

^'4.  Besolved^  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  eigoy  the  same  whil^  the 

territorial  condition  remains." 

« 

This  important  resolve — ^the  sen- 
tence and  death-knell  of  ^^  Popular 
Sovereignty" — ^was  passed  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  thirty-five  Yeas 
to  twenty-one  Nays  " — every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  present  but  Mr.  Pugh, 
of  Ohio,  voting  for  it ;  though  Messrs. 
Latham,  of  California,  Fitch,  of  Indi- 
ana, Bice,  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  known  in 
other  days  as  Mends  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  champions  of  his  doctrine.  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  was  absent  through- 


^Ybab— Messrs.  Thomson  (John  R.,)  of  New 
Jersey,  Bigger,  of  Pennsylvania^  Bice,  of  Minne- 
sota, Bright,  of  Indiana,  Gwin  and  Latham,  of 
Oalifomia^  Lane,  of  Oregon — ^in  all,  seven  from 
Free  Statea;  with  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Pearoe, 
of  Maryland,  Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Yii^nia, 
•Bragg  and  Olingman,  of  Korth  Carolina,  Chesnut 
and  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  Iverson  and 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  C.  C.  Clay  and  Fltzpatrick, 
of  Alabama,  Brown  and  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Beigamin  and  SUdell,  of  Louisiana,  Mallory  and 
Tulee,  of  Florida^  Hemphill  and  WigHEOl,  of 
Texas,  Crittenden  and  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  A. 
Johnaon  and  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  Green 


and  Polk,  of  Missouri,  R.  W.  Johnson  and  Se- 
bastian, of  Arkansas — 98  from  Slave  States 
alone— every  Slave  State  but  Delaware  being 
fully  represented,  and  casting  its  fVdl  vote  for 
this  proposition.    Total  35. 

The  Nats  were — ^Messrs.  Feesenden  and 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Clark  and  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Maasaehusel^ 
Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  Dixcm  and  Foster, 
of  Connecticut,  CoUamer  and  Foot,  of  Vermont, 
King,  of  New  York,  Ten  Eyok,  of  New  Jersey, 
Fugh  and  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Trumbull,  of  niinois, 
Brigham  and  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  Doolittle, 
of  Wisconsin,  Grimes  and  Hartan,  of  Iowa— 31. 
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out,  by  reason  of  uckneaB.  The  neg- 
ative vote  on  this  grav^  proposition 
was  made  up  of  the  twenty  Bepubli- 
canB  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Fngh.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Crittenden,  nor  either  of 
the  Maryhmd  Senators,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  oppose  a  proposition  whereby 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  confede- 
rates were  pennitted  to  brand,  by  an 
imposing  vote  of  the  Senate,  not  only 
the  Bepublicans,  but  the  Douglas 
or  anti-Leoompton  Democrats  also— - 
composing  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States — ^in 
effect,  as  unfaithful  to  their  Constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  making  war  on 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
proposed  the  following : 

"  Bem>hsd^  That  the  exuting  oondition  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  doM  not 
require  the  interyeotion  of  Congress  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves." 

To  this,  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 

moved  to  alter  the  amendment,  so  as 

to  make  it  read : 

*^  JSe§oloedy  That  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  does  not, 
and,  in  oar  opinion,  never  will^  require,"  etc. 

This  was  rejected — ^Yeas  16 ;  Najs 
88.  Then  Mr.  Clingman's  amend- 
ment was  adopted :  Yeas  26 ;  Kays 
28.» 

*^5.  Beiohedy  That,  if  experience  should 
at  anj  time  proye  that  the  Judicial  and  Ex- 
ecutive authoritj  do  not  possess  means  to 
insure  adequate  protection  to  constitu- 
tional rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  terri- 
torial goYemment  should  fail  or  refuse  to 
provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  will  he  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply such  deficiency." 

Mr.  Clingman  proposed  to  amend 
this,  as  follows : 


"  Provided,  That  it  is  not  hereby  mten4- 
ed  to  assert  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
a  system  of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of 
Slavery." 

This  was  rejected — Teas  12 ;  Nays 
81^-only  Messrs.  Clark,  Clingman, 
Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Latham,  Pngh,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
and  Wilson,  yoting  in  i^e  affirma- 
tive. 

The  original  resolution  was  then 
adopted;  as  follows:  Yeas  35;  Nsjb 
2 — ^Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Tmmboll: 
the  Yeas  being  as  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  first  resolve,  with  the  subtrac- 
tion of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thomson, 
and  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck. 

"6.  Bewhedy  That  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  when  th^ 
rightfolly  form  a  Constitntion  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Union,  may  then,  for 
the  first  time,  like  the  people  of  a  State 
when  forming  a  new  Constitntion,  decide  for 
themselves  whether  Slayeiy,  as  a  domeetio 
institnlion,  shall  be  maintained  or  prohib- 
ited within  their  jurisdiction;  and  'they 
shall  be  admitted  mto  the  Union,  with  or 
without  Slavery,  aa  their  constitntion  may 
prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.' " 

This  was  also  adopted,  as  foUows : 
Yeas  83 — same  as  on  the  first  re- 
solve, less  Brown,  Mallory^  and  Pngh ; 
Kays  12 — ^Bingham,  Chandler,  Dix- 
on, Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Pngh,  Sim- 
mons, Ten  Eyck,  Trambnll,  Wade, 
and  Wilson. 

'^7.  JBeioUMdy  That  the  provision  of  tibe 
Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  without  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed,  and  the  laws  of  1793  and  I860, 
which  were  enacted  to  secure  its  execution, 
and  the  main  features  of  which,  being  simi- 
lar, bear  the  impress  of  nearly  seventj  years 
of  sanction  by  the  highest  judicial  an&ority, 
should  be  honestly  and  fidthfully  observed 
and  maintained  by  all  who  ei\Joy  the  bene- 


i^YiAS— Messrs.  Bigger,  BvDf^um,  Bragg, 
Chandler,  dark,  dingman,  Coilamer,  Crittenden, 
Dizen,  Pootttae,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hide,  Hamlin, 
Harlan,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  La- 
tham, Polk,  Pngh,  Bunnons,  Ten  Eyck,  Toombs, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  WiUK»i^2S. 


Nats— Messrs.  Beqjamtn,  Bright,  Brown, 
Ohesaut,  Clay,  Paris,  Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Ham- 
mond, Hunter,  Iverson,  Lane,  Mallocy,  Kason, 
Nicholson,  Pearce,  Powell,  Bioe,  Saulsbuiy,  Se- 
bastian, Slidell,  Wigiall,  and  Tulee— 23.  [All 
from  Slave  States  but  Bright,  Lane^  and  Bioe.] 
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fits  of  our  compaot  of  union,  and  that  all 
acts  of  individuals  or  of  State  Legislatures  to 
defeat  the  purpose  or  nullify  Uie  require- 
ments of  that  provision,  and  the  laws  made 
In  pursuance  of  it,  are  hostile  in  character, 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effect*' 

This,  the  last  of  the  seriee,  was 
likewise  adopted,  as  follows:  ,Yeas 
86 ;  Nays  6 :  Yeas  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, except  that  Messrs.  Pearce 
and  Thompson  did  not  vote,  their 
places  being  filled  by  Messrs.  Ten 
Eyck  and  Thomson ;  while  the  Nays 
were  Messrs.  Chandler,  Olark,  Foot, 
Hale,  Wade,  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  reconsider  Mr.  Clingman's 
resolution  hitherto  given — ^Mr.  Wil- 
son stating  that,  for  himself  and  his 
Mends,  they  wished  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  part  of  the  series,  and 
therefore  moved  the  reconsideration ; 
which  prevailed :  Teas  26 ;  Nays  8. 
And  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clingman, 
being  reconsidered,  was  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  en- 
tire series,  without  the  change  of  a 
comma,  affirming  and  emphasizing 
the  worst  points  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  asserting  as  vital  truths 
propositions  which  even  the  Southern 
DemocrlMjy  voted  down  when  first 
presented  to  a  Democratic  National 
Convention  by  Mr.  Yancey  in  1848, 
were  now  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  necessary  deductions 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 


The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1856  had  decided  that  its 
successor  should  meet  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  it  accordingly  did,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1860. 

Abundant  premonitions  of  a  storm 
had  already  been  afforded.    One  del- 


egation from  the  State  of  New  York 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Convention 
which  nominated  State  officers  at 
Syracuse  the  preceding  Autumn; 
wl^ile  another  haid  been  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood,  then  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Emporium.  The  former  was 
understood  to  favor  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Douglas  for  President ;  the 
latter  to  oppose  it,  and  incline  to  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
South  might  propose  or  desire.  Two 
delegations  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
chosen  from  Illinois,  under  similar 
auspices.  The  National  Committee 
had  issued  tickets  to  what  it  esteemed 
the  regular,  or  anti-Wood,  delegation 
from  New  York,  admitting  them  to 
seats  in  the  Convention,  and  ex- 
cluding their  competitors.  Francis 
B.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman;  Gen.  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was,  on 
the  second  day,  made  permanent 
President,  and  a  Committee  on  Plat- 
form, consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  appointed.  On  the  third 
day,  the  contests  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  anti-Wood  delegation 
from  New  York  and  the  Douglas 
men  from  Illinois.  On  the  fourth, 
no  progress  was  made.  On  the  fifth, 
Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Plat- 
form (17  to  14),  but  representing  a 
minority  of  the  People  and  of  the 
Electors  of  President,  reported  a 
series,  whereof  the  material  proposi- 
tion was  as  follows : 

*^  jRaolvedj  That  the  platform  adopted  It 
Cincinnati  be  affirmed,  with  the  foUowing 
resolutionB : 

"That  the  National  Democracy  of  the 
United  States  bold  these  cardinal  principles 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories: 
First,  That  Conjfress  has  no  power  to  abol- 
ish Slavery  in  the  Territories;  second,  that 
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the  Territorial  LeguUtare  htm  no  power  to 
abolish  Slayerj  in  the  Territories,  n<»r  to  pro- 
hibit the  introdnotion  of  slaves  therein,  nor 
vnj  power  to  destroj  or  impair  the  right  of 
propertj  in  slayes  by  any  legislation  what- 
ever." 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  on 
'  behalf  of  the  memberB  of  said  Oom- 
mittee  from  all  the  Free  States  but 
Oalifomia,  Oregon,  and  MaaBachu- 
setts — States  entitled  to  choose  172 
Electors,  while  those  represented  in 
the  majority  report  were  entitled 
to  but  127  Electors— reported  a  plat- 
form, which,  as  finally  modified,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
in  the  following  shape : 

<"  1.  Buohed,  That  we,  the  Demooraor  of 
the  Union,  in  Convention  assembled,  hereby 
declare  onr  affirmance  of  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  plat- 
form of  principles  by  the  Democratic  uon- 
vention  at  Oincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  be- 
lieving that  Democratic  principles  are  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  when  applied  to 
the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recom- 
mend, as  the  only  ftirther  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'*  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in 
the  Democratic  parfy  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  aa  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  institution  of  Slavery 
within  the  Territories : 

''2.  i?Mofo«2,  That  the  Democratic  Party 
will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
of  Constitutional  law. 

'1 8.  Re90hedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  afford  ample  and  complete 
protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

^'4.  JSetolved,  That  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  in  a  military,  commercial,  and. 
postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States ; 
and  the  Democratic  Party  pledge  such  oon- 
stitutional  government  aid  as  will  insure  the 
oonstruction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

'^6.  BMohsdy  That  the  Democratic  party 
are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  Just  to  Spain. 

^'6.  i2^Z«ed;  That  the  enactments  of  State 
Legislatures  to  defeat  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in 
character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution, 
and  revolutionary  in  their  effect'* 


Mr.  Avery's  report  from  the  ma- 
jority was  ultimately  modified  by 
him  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^^JBeiohed,  That  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  par^  at  Cincmnati  be 
affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  res- 
olutions : 

^'Fir$t,  Thatthegoveniment  of  a  Territory 
organised  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  provi- 
sional and  temporary;  and,  during  its  exist- 
ence, all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settie  with  their  properly 
in  the  Territory  without  their  rights,  either 
of  person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or 
impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial  legis- 
lation. 

''Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever 
else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

"  Third.  That  when  the  settiers  in  a  Terri- 
tory having  an  adequate  population  form  a 
State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereign^ 
commences,  and,  being  consummated  by  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  aa 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States ; 
and  the  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Fed^^  Union,  whether  its 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery. 

''  Fourth.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  prao- 
ticable  moment. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  enactments  of  State  legis- 
latures to  defeat  thefaithfdl  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in  character, 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effect. 

''Sixth.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United 
States  recognize  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  Government  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizen  in  all  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or 
in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
native-bom  citizens. 

"  Whereoiy  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
the  age,  in  a  political,  commercial,  postal 
and  ndlitary  point  of  view,  is  a  speedy  com- 
munication between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantie 
coasts:    Therefore,  be  it 

"  BesoUed^  That  the  Democratic  parly  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some 
bill,  to  tne  extent  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  for  the  construction  of 
a  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period.'* 

[The  report  concludes  with  resolves  6  and 
6  of  the  Douglas  platform^  for  which  see 
preceding  column.] 
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Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  diflagreeing  with  both  these  re- 
ports, proposed  simpljto  reaffirm  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  there  stop. 

The  majority  report,  it  will  be  no- 
ted, was  concurred  in  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  Oommittee,  of  each  of 
the  fifteen  Slave  States,  with  those  of 
California  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Avery, 
in  introducing  it,  very  frankly. and 
fairly  set  forth  its  object,  and  the 
grounds  of  difference  with  the  minor- 
ity, as  follows : 

"I  have  stated  that  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  onr  Northern  brethren  upon  thb 
floor  that  the  great  principle  which  we  cher- 
ish should  be  recognized,  and  in  that  yiew  I 
speak  the  common  sentiments  of  onr  consti- 
tuents at  home ;  and  I  intend  no  reflection 
upon  those  who  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
when  I  say  that  the  results  and  ultimate 
consequences  to  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  if  the  Popular  Sovereignty  doc- 
trine be  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  would  be  as  dangerous  and 
Bubversiye  of  their  rights  as  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  Oongressional  intervention 
or  prohibition.  We  say  that,  in  a  contest  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  Southern  men  encumbered 
witii  slaves  cannot  compete  with  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  at  the  North.  We  say 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can  send  a 
voter  to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  determine  a  question  relating  to 
Blaveiy,  for  the  sum  of  $200 ;  while  it  would 
cost  the  Southern  man  the  sum  of  $1500. 
We  say,  then,  that,  wherever  there  is  compe- 
tition between  the  South  and  the  North,  that 
the  North  can  and  will,  at  less  expense  and 
difficidty,  secure  power,  control,  and  do- 
minion over  the  Territories  of  the  Federal 
6k)vemment ;  and  if,  then,  you  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  which 
may  be  established  by  Congress  in  any  Ter- 
ritory has  the  right,  directiy  or  indirectly,  to 
affect  the  institution  of  Slavery,  then  you  can 
see  that  the  Legislature  by  its  action,  either 
directiy  or  inmrectiy,  may  finally  exclude 
every  man  from  the  slaveholding  States  as 
efl*ectually  as  if  you  had  adopted  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  out  and  out,    *    •    * 

'*  But  we  are  told  that,  in  advocating  the 
doctrine  we  now  do,  we  are  violating  the 
principles  of  the  Oincinnati  platform.  They 
say  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is  a  Popular 
Sovereignty  platform ;  that  it  was  intended 
to  present  and  practically  enforce  that  great 
principle.    Now,  we  who  made  this  report 


deny  that  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform^  We  of  the  South  say 
that,  when  we  voted  for  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, we  understood,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Territories  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  non-interference 
and  non-intervention  in  the  Territories  was 
that  same  sort  of  non-interference  and  non- 
intervention practiced  in  the  District  of  Co* 
lumbia.  Now,  we  maintain  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  an  existing  institution.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  and  cherish  tiie  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  that.  District,  because 
the  Constitution  does  not  give  them  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  establish  Slavery, 
Every  session  of  Congress,  Northern  men. 
Southern  men,  men  of  all  parties,  are  legis- 
lating to  protect,  cherish  and  uphold,  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  in  the  Distnct  of  Colum- 
bia.   ••    • 

^^  It  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati  platf<^rm  la 
ambiguous,  and  tlkt  we  must  explain  it.  At 
the  South,  we  have  maintained  that  it  had 
no  ambiguity ;  that  it  did  not  mean  Popular 
Sovereignty ;  but  our  Northern  friends  say 
that  it  ioe»  mean  Popular  Sovereignty. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  explain  it  and  to 
deckre  its  principles,  I  say,  let  us  either  de- 
clare them  openly,  boldly,  squardy^r  let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  f  latform. 
I  want,  and  we  of  the  South  want,  no  more 
doubtftd  platforms  upon  this  or  any  other 
question.  We  desire  that  this  Convention 
should  take  a  bold,  square  stand.  What  do 
the  minority  of  the  committee  propose? 
Their  solution  is  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agree  to 
abide  by  any  decision  that  may  be  made  by 
that  tribunal  between  the  citizens  of  a  Ter- 
ritory upon  the  subject  Why,  gentiemen 
of  the  minority,  you  cannot  help  yourselves  1 
That  is  no  concession  to  us.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  that  in  the  platform, 
because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  all 
law-abiding  citizens.  Every  gentieman  here 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen ;  and,  if  he  be  so,  why  we 
know  that,  when  there  is  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  adverse  to  his  viewB| 
he  will  submit  to  it.    *    *    * 

"  You  say  that  this  is  a  judicial  question* 
We  say  that  it  is  not.  But,  if  it  be  a  judicial 
question,  it  is  immaterial  to  you  how  the 
platform  is  made,  because  all  you  will  have 
to  say  is,  ^This  is  a  judicial  question ;  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  were  of  one 
opinion ;  I  may  entertain  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  question;  let  the  Supreme  Court 
settle  it.'     •    •    ♦ 

^'  Let  us  make  a  platform  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  that  every  man,  North 
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and  Soolih,  maT  stand  Me  hj  side  on  all 
iflsaes  connected  with  Slaveiy,  and  adyocate 
tbe  same  prtnoiplea.  That  is  all  we  ask. 
All  we  demand  at  jour  hands  is,  that  there 
shall  be  no  eqaiyocationand  no  doubt  in  the 
popular  inind  as  to  what  our  prindples  are." 

Mr.  Pajiie,  on  the  other  aide,  quo- 
ted at  lengtii  from  the  Oincinnati 
platform,  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  and  fit>m  speeches 
of  Howell  Oobb,  John  0.  Breckin- 
ridge, James  L.  Orr,  A.  H.  Ste- 
jdiens,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  James 
A.  Bayard,  James  M.  Mason,  Bobert 
Toombs,  etc.,  to  show  that  *  Non- 
Intervention'  with  *  Popular  Sover- 
eignty' was  the  originid  and  estab- 
li^ed  Democratic  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

The  debate  was  continued,  amid 
great  excitement  and  some  disorder, 
imtil  Monday,  April  30th,  when  the 
question  was  first  taken  on  Qen. 
Butler's  proposition ;  which  was  de- 
feated—Yeaa  105;  Nays  198— as 
follows: 

Ybas— Maine,  8;  Massachnsetts,  8;  Ck)n- 
necticut,  2i ;  Kew  Jersej,  5 ;  Pennsylvania, 
16^;  Delaware,  8;  Maryland,  5i;  Virginia, 
12i;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Georgia,  10;  Mis- 
souri, ^;  Tennessee,  11;  Kentaoky,  9; 
Minnesota,  li;  Oregon,  8— 105. 

Nats — ^Miune,  5;  New  Hampshire,  5; 
Vermont,  5 ;  Massachusetts.  5 ;  Khode  Is- 
land, 4;  Connecticut,  8i;  New  York,  85; 
New  Jersey,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  lOi ;  Mary- 
land, 2i;  Yirffinia,2i;  South  OaroliniL  8; 
Florida,  8 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Mis- 
sissippi, 7 ;  Texas,  4 ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Missouri, 
4}:  Tennessee,  1;  Kentucky,  8;  Ohio,  23; 
Indiana,  18 ;  Illinois,  11 ;  Michigan,  6 ;  Wis- 
consin, 5;  Iowa,  4;  l^Qnnesota,  2i;  Califor- 
nia, 4—198. 

The  questioii  was  next  taken  on 
the  regular  minority  report,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  modified  form  by  Mr. 
Samnels ;  which  was  adopted,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Ybas — ^Maine,  8 ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  "Ver- 
mont, 6;  Massachusetts,  7;  Khode  Island, 
4;  Connecticut,  6;  New  York,  85;  New 
Jersey,  5 ;  Penn^ylyania,  12 ;  Maryland,  Si ; 


Virginia,  1;  Missouri,  4;  Tennessee,  1; 
Kentucky,  2i;  Ohio,  28;  Indiana,  18;  Illi- 
nois, 11 ;  Michigan,  6 ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  Iowa, 
4;  Minnesota,  4— 165. 

Nats— Massachusetts,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  2 ; 
Pennsylyania,  15;  Delaware,  8;  Maryland, 
M ;  Virginia,  14 ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  South 
Carolina,  8;  G^rgia,  10;  Florida,  8;  Ala- 
hama,  9;  Louisiana,  6;  Mississippi,  7; 
Texas,  4;  Arkansas,  4;  Missouil  6;  Ten- 
nessee, 11;  Eentocky,  Oi;  Califonua,  4; 
Oregon,  8 — 188. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker,  of 
Alabama,  presented  the  written  pro- 
test of  the  delegates  from  that  State, 
28  in  number,  showing  that  they 
were  expressly  instructed  by  the 
State  Oonvention  which  elected  them 
not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to  any 
^Squatter  Sovereignty*  platform,  but 
to  withdraw  from  the  Convention  in 
case  such  a  one  should  be  adopted* 
Among  the  resolves  so  adopted  and 
made  binding  on  their  del^ates  by 
the  Alabama  State  Convention,  were 
the  following : 

"  1.  Betohedj  hy  the  Democracy  qfthe  State 
qf  Alabama  in  Uon/oention  atsen^led,  That, 
holding  all  issues  and  principles  upon  which 
they  have  heretofore  affiliated  and  acted 
with  the  National  Democratic  Party  to  he 
inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
great  question  of  Slayery,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  general  re&ffirmance  of 
the  Cincinnati  platform  as  to  such  issueSi 
and  also  indorse  said  platform  as  to  Slayery, 
together  with  the  following  resolutions: 

^'2.  Beeohedfariher,  That  we  reaffirm  so 
much  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  platform 
adopted  in  the  Convention  by  the  Demo- 
cracy of  this  State,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1856,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  to 
wit :  ^  The  unqualified  right  of  the  people 
of  the  Slaveholding  States  to  the  protection 
of  their  property  in  the  States,  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  the  wilderness  in  which  Ter- 
ritorial Qovemments  are  as  yet  unoi^gan- 
ized*' 

'^  8.  BeeoUedfuTther^  That,  in  order  to  meet 
and  clear  away  all  obstacles  to  a  fall  ei^oy- 
ment  of  this  right  in  the  Territories,  we  re- 
affirm the  principle  of  the  9th  resolution  of 
l^e  Platform  adopted  in  Convention  by  the 
Democracy  of  this  State,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1848,  to  wit :  '  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  General  Government,  by  all  proper 
legislation,  to  secure  an  entry  into  those 
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Territoriee  to  all  the  oittzens  of  the  United 
States^  together  with  their  property  of  every 
description ;  and  that  the  same  should  be 
protected  by  the  United  States  while  the 
Territories  are  under  its  authority.' 

^H.  Bs9olt>edfurther,  That  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
sovereign  and  co-equal  States,  united  upon 
the  basis  of  perfect  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges. 

*'5.  .SeM^o^yvr^A^,  That  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  common  property, 
in  which  the  States  have  equal  rights,  and 
to  which  the  citizens  of  every  State  may 
rightfully  emigrate,  witii  their  slaves  or 
other  property  recognized  as  such  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

'*  6.  Eesohedfurther,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its 
introduction  into  any  of  them. 

"7.  Betohed/urther,  That  the  Territorial 
Legislatures,  created  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  have  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery, 
or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  unfriendly  legislation  the 
security  and  foil  enjoyment  of  the  same 
within  the  Territories;  and  such  constitu- 
tional power  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  in  any  capacity, 
before,  m  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority, 
they  form  a  Constitution  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission as  a  State  into  the  Union ;  and  their 
action,  in  the  exercise  of  such  lawful  au- 
thority, certainly  cannot  operate  or  take 
effect  before  their  actual  admission  as  a 
State  into  the  Union. 

"8.  Be9oked  further  J  That  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  deny  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  the  power  to  destroy 
or  impair,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  maintiun  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  o^  of  its  departments,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  such  property  in  the 
Territories ;  and  the  principles  so  declared 
are  hereby  asserted  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  the  South  should  maintain  them. 

"  9.  Beiohed  further^  That  we  hold  all  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  to  contain  twdi- 
nal  prineiple^trne  in  themselves — and  Just 
and  proper  and  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  us ;  and  we  do  hereby  in- 
struct our  delegates  to  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention to  present  them  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  that  body — ^from 
whose  justice  and  patriotism  we  anticipate 
their  adoption. 

*^10.  i^«M^o^j'^r<^,  That  our  delegates 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  are  hereby 
expressly  instructed  to  insist  that  said  Con- 
Tention  shall  adopt  a  platform  of  principles^ 


recognizing  distinctly  the  rights  of  the  South, 
as  asserted  in  the  foregoing  resolutions ;  and 
if  the  said  National  Convention  shall  refuse 
to  adopt,  in  substance,  the  propositions  em- 
braced in  the  preceding  resolutions,  prior  to 
nominating  candidates,  our  delegates  to  said 
Convention  are  hereby  positively  instructed 
to  withdraw  therefrom. 

"  11.  Besohed  further^  That  our  delegates 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  shall  cast  the 
vote  of  Alabama  as  a  unit,  and  a  m£gority  of 
our  delegates  shall  determine  how  the  vote 
of  this  State  shell  be  given. 

"12.  Revoked  further,  That  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District,  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  in  the  event  that  our  delegates 
withdraw  from  the  Charleston  Convention, 
in  obedience  to  the  10th  resolution,  to  call 
a  Convention  of  the  Democracy  of  Alabama, 
to  meet  at  an  early  day  to  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done." 

The  Alabama  delegation  concladed 
with  the  following  statement : 

**  The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Detnocracy  are : 

"1.  As  r^ards  the  status  of  Slavery  as  a 
political  institution  in  the  Territories  whilst 
they  remain  Territories,  and  tiie  power  of 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude  it  by 
unfriendly  legislation ;  and 

"  2.  As  regards  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves 
in  the  eiy  oyment  of  his  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories so  long  as  they  remain  such. 

"  This  Convention  has  reftised,  by  the  Plat- 
form adopted,  to  settie  either  of  these  prop- 
ositions in  favor  of  ttie  South.  We  deny 
to  the  people  of  a  Territory  any  power  to 
legislate  against  the  institution  of  Slavery ; 
and  we  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect  the  owner  of  slaves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These 
principles,  as  we  state  them,  are  embodied 
in  the  Alabama  Platform. 

^*  Here,  then,  is  a'plain,  explicit  and  direct 
issue  between  this  Convention  and  the  con- 
stituency which  we  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  body. 

^*  Instructed,  as  we  are,  not  to  waive  this 
issue,  the  contingency,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
when,  in  our  opinion,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  witiidraw  from  this  Convention.  We  beg. 
Sir,  to  communicate  this  fact  through  you, 
and  to  assure  the  Convention  that  we  do  so 
in  no  spirit  of  anger,  but  under  a  sense  of 
imperative  obligation,  properly  appreciating 
its  responsibilities  and  cheerfully  submitting 
to  its  consequences." 

The  Alabama  delegation,  which 
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included  ex-Qov.  John  A.  "Winston, 
Wm.  L.  Yancey,  Benben  Chapman, 
ex-M.  0.,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, thereupon  withdrew  from  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Missiasippi,  next  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
MiflsiBsippi  delegation.  Mr.  Glenn, 
of  MiBsiBsippi,  stated  the  grounds  of 
such  withdrawal,  as  follows : 

^^8ir,  at  Cincinnati  we  adopted  a  Platform 
on  which  we  all  agreed.  Now  answer  me, 
ye  men  of  the  North,  of  the  East,  of  the 
bonth,  and  of  the  Weet  what  was  the  con- 
fltmction  placed  upon  tnat  Platform  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union?  Yon  at  the 
West  said  it  meant  one  thing ;  we  of  the 
South  said  it  meant  another.  Either  we 
were  right  or  you  were  right;  we  were 
wrong  or  yon  were  wrong.  We  came  here 
to  ask  yon  which  was  right  and  which  was 
wrong.  Ton  have  maintained  your  position. 
Yon  say  that  yon  cannot  give  ns  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  right,  which  I  tell  yon  here 
now,  in  coming  time  will  be  your  only  safety 
in  yonr  contests  with  the  Black  Republicans 
of  Ohio  and  of  tlie  North.    (Cheers.) 

"  Why,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  history  of  your 
own  leadingmen.  There  sits  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  of  Michi- 
gan, once  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate, 
who  then  voted  that  Congress  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories ; 
and  now,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  it  has  not  that  power,  he  comes  forward 
and  tells  Mississippians  that  that  same  Con- 
gress is  impotent  to  F'otect  that  same  spe- 
cies of  property!  There  sits  my  distin- 
guished friend,  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pagh),  who,  but  a  few  nights  since,  told  us 
from  that  stand  that,  if  a  Territorial  €K>vem- 
ment  totally  misused  their  powers  or  abused 
them,  Congress  could  wipe  out  that  Territo- 
rial Government  altogether.  And  yet,  when 
we  come  here  and  ask  him  to  give  us  pro- 
tection in  case  that  Territorial  Government 
robs  us  of  our  property  and  strikes  the  star 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Mississippi 
from  the  flag  of  the  Union,  so  fiu*  as  the 
Constitution  gives  her  protection,  he  tells 
us,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart — ^as  €K>v. 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  had  before  done — that  they 
will  part  with  their  lives  before  they  will 
acknowledge  the  principle  which  we  con- 
tend for. 

*^  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  situation  of  things 
in  the  Convention  of  our  great  party,  it  is 


right  that  we  should  part  Go  yonr  way, 
and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves  you 
— ^not  like  Hagar,  driven  into  the  wildemees, 
friendless  and  fllone->but  I  tell  Southern 
men  here,  and,  for  them,  I  tell  the  North, 
that,  in  less  than  sixty  days,  you  will  find  a 
united  South  standing  side  by  side  with  usl 
(Prolonged  and  enthunastic  cheering.)" 

Mr.  Mouton,  of  Lonifiiana,  brielly 
announced  that  all  the  delegates  from 
hia  State  but  two  would  withdraw 
from  the  Convention,  and  protested 
against  the  right  of  the  two  to  act  or 
cast  any  vote  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Hon.  James  Simons,  of  South  Oar- 

oUna,  announced  the  withdrawal  of 

the  del^ation  frx)m  that  State,  in.  a 

communication    signed   by  aU  the 

thirteen    members    thereof,  in    the 

words  following : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
South  Carolina,  beg  leave  respect^ly  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  their  Platform  at  Columbia,  the 
power,  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  its  agent,  the  Territorial  Government,  to 
abolish  or  legislate  against  property  in  slaves, 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  legislation,  is  es- 
pecially denied ;  and,  as  the  Platform  adopted 
by  the  Convention  palpably  and  intention- 
aUy  prevents  any  expression  affirming  the 
incapacity  of  the  Territorial  Government  so 
to  legislate,  that  they  woald  not  be  acting 
in  good  faith  to  their  principles,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  longer  remain  in  this  Convention, 
and  they  hereby  respectfully  announce  their 
withdrawal  therefrom." 

•  Mr.  John  Milton,  of  Florida,  next 

announced  the  unanimous  withdrawal 

of  the  delegation  fix>m  that  State,  in  a 

protest  signed  by  five  delegates,  which 

was  read  by  Mr.  Eppes,  whereof  the 

essential  portion  is  as  follows : 

"Florida,  with  her  Southern  sisters,  is 
entitled  to  a  clear  and  unambiguous  recog- 
nition of  her  rights  in  the  Territories ;  and 
this  being  refused,  by  the  rejection  of  the 
minority  report,  we  protest  against  receiving 
the  Cincinnati  Platform  with  the  interpret- 
ation that  it  favors  the  doctrine  of  Sauatter 
Sovereignty  in  the  Territories — whicn  doc- 
trine, in  the  name  of  the  people  represented 
by  us,  we  repudiate." 
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Mr.  Guy  If.  Biyan,  of  Texas,  next 
annonnoed  the  withdrawal  of  the  en- 
tire delegation  from  that  State.  In 
their  protest  against  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  they  de- 
clared 

"That  it  is  the  right  of  eyeiy  citizen  to 
take  his  propertj,  of  any  kind,  including 
slaves,  into  the  common  territory  belonging 
eqnallj  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the 
Federal  Oonstitution.  Neither  Oongress 
nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any  human 
power,  has  any  authority,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  impair  these  sacred  rights; 
and,  they  having  been  affirmed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
ease,  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  common  agent  of 
all  the  States,  to  establish  such  government, 
and  enact  such  laws  for  the  Territories,  and 
so  change  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  these  rights,  and  pre- 
vent every  infringement  of  the  same.  The 
affirmation  of  this  principle  of  the  duty  of 
Oongress  to  simply  protect  the  rights  of 

Property,  is  nowise  in  conflict  with  the 
eretofore  established  and  well-recogpiized 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party,  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  to 
exclude  it  therefrom. 

*^  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Northern  Democracy  are  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  opinion  and  action 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  delegates  from  that 
section  on  this  floor,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  their  principles  are  not  only 
not  ours,  but,  if  adhered  to  and  enforced  by 
them,  will  destroy  this  Union.^' 

Mr.  B.  Borrow,  of  Arkansas,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  three  del- 
egates from  that  State,  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

*^lst  Because  the  numerical  majority 
have  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
in  setting  aside  tiie  Platform  made  by  the 
States,  and  have  thus  unsettled  the  basis  of 
this  Convention,  and  thereby  permanentiy 
disorganized  its  constitution.  Its  decrees, 
therefore,  become  null  and  void. 

"  2d.  Because  we  were  positively  instruct- 
ed by  the  Democracy  of  Arkansas  to  insist  on 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  common  Territories,  and  pro- 
tection to  those  rights  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
amment,  prior  to  any  nomination  of  a  can- 


didate ;  and,  as  this  Convention  has  reftised 
to  recognize  the  principles  required  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  her  popular  Conven- 
tion first,  and  twice  subsequentiy  reasserted 
by  ArkoDsas,  together  with  all  her  Southern 
sisters,  in  the  report  of  a  Platform  in  this 
Convention ;  and,  as  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  we  are  determined  first  to  serve  the 
Lord  our  God.  We  cannot  ballot  for  any 
candidate  whatsoever.^  » 

Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion who  had  conclnded  not  to  leave 
the  Convention  until  after  time  had 
been. afforded  for  consultation,  said 
he  hesitated,  ^'because  he  conceived 
that  the  stability  of  the  Union  itself 
was  involved  in  the  action  taken  here 
by  the  Southern  representatives." 

The  Georgia  delegation  here  asked 
leave  to  retire  for  consultation,  which 
was  granted.  Messrs.  Bayard  and 
Whiteley — Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  fipom  Delaware — 
now  retired  from  the  Convention  and 
joined  the  seceders.  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
the  other  Senator,  gave  his  reasons 
for  not  retiring  at  this  time,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  for  the  night. 

Next  morning.  May  1st,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry L.  Benning  presented  a  notifica- 
tion from  twenty-six  of  the  thirty- 
four  delegates  from  Georgia,  that 
they  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Convention — ^four  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
which  they  had  opposed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  now 
announced  the  withdrawal,  after  due 
consideration  and  consultation,  of 
the  remainder  of  the  delegation  from 
his  State;  but  Mr.  F.  B.  Floumoy 
gave  notice  that  he  did  not  concur  in 
this  action. 

The  formal  protest  and  withdrawal 
of  ten  del^ates  from  Louisiana  was 
now  presented.  It  states  that  these 
delegates  act  in  obedience  to  a  reso- 
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Intion  passed  bj  the  Democracy  of 
Louisiana  in  State  Convention  at 
Baton  Bouge,  March  5,  I860,  in  the 
following  words : 

^^BeMhed,  That  the  Territories  of  the 
TJaited  States  belong  to  the  several  States  as 
their  common  property,  and  not  to  indivi- 
dual citizens  thereof;  that  the  Federal  Oon- 
stitntion  recognizes  property  in  slaves ;  and, 
as  such,  the  owner  thereof  is  entitled  to 
carry  his  slaves  into  any  Territory  in  the 
United  States ;  to  hold  them  there  as  pro- 
perty ;  and,  in  case  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries, by  inaction,  nnfnenaly  legislation  or 
otherwise,  shonld  endanger  the  tenure  of 
:;8nch  property,  or  discriminate  against  it  by 
••.withholding  that  protection  given  to  other 
:iipecies  of  property  in  the  Territories,  it  is 
the  doty  of  the  General  Qovemment  to  in- 
terpose, by  the  active  exertion  of  its  consti- 
tutional power,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder." 

The  two  remaining  delegates  from 
Louisiana  gave  notice  that,  though 
they  did  not  personally  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  Convention,  they 
should  be  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  their  delegation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gaulden,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  speech  against  the  course 
taken  by  his  colleagues,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

*'I  am  not  in  favor  of  breaking  up  this 
Qovemment  upon  an  impracticable  issue, — 
upon  a  mere  theory.  I  believe  that  this 
doctrine  of  protection  to  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  a  mere  theory,  a  mere  abstraction. 
(Applause.)  Practically,  it  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  the  South,  for  the  reason 
that  the  infant  has  been  strangled  before  it 
was  born.  (Laughter.)  You  have  cut  off 
the  supply  of  slaves ;  you  have  crippled  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  by  your 
iii\just  laws ;  and  it  is  mere  folly  and  mad- 
ness now  to  ask  for  protection  for  a  nonen- 
tity— ^for  a  thing  which  is  not  there.  We 
have  no  slaves  to  carry  to  these  Territories. 
We  can  never  make  another  Slave  State  with 
our  present  supply  of  slaves.  But,  if  we 
could,  it  would  not  be  wise;  for  the  reason 
that,  if  you  make  another  Slave  State  from 
your  new  Territories  with  the  present  supply 
of  slaves,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  up 
another  State — either  Maryland,  Delaware, 
or  Virginia — ^to  Free  Soil  upon  the  North. 
Now,  I  would  deal  with  this  question,  fellow- 
Democrats,  as  a  practical  one.    When  I  can 


see  no  possible  practical  good  to  result  to 
the  country  from  demanding  legislation  upon 
this  theory,  I  am  not  prepared  to  disintegrate 
and  dismember  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  this  Union.    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

"  I  would  ask  my  friends  of  the  South  to 
come  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  ask  our  Northern 
friends  to  give  us  all  our  rights,  and  take  off 
the  ruthless  restrictions  which  cut  off  the 
supply  of  slaves  from  foreign  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice  to  the  South,  I 
would  ask  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to 
grant  us  this  thing ;  and  I  believe  they  have 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  to  do  it,  because 
it  is  right  in  itself.  I  tell  you,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, that  the  African  Slave-trader  is  the 
true  Union  man.  (Obeers  and  laughter.)  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Virginia 
is  more  immoral,  more  unchristian  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  than  that  African 
Slave-trade  which  goes  to  Africa  and  brings 
a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here,  makes 
him  a  useful  man,  Ohristianizes  him,  and 
sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization* 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, so  far  as  any  public  expression  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  — ^the  great  Slave-trading 
State  of  Virginia — ^has  been  given,  they  are 
all  opposed  to  the  African  Slave-trade. 

^^  Dr.  Reed,  of  Indiana— I  am  from  Indiana^ 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it 

^*Mr.  Gaulden — Now,  gentiemen,  we  are 
told,  upon  high  authority,  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  men  who  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel.  Now,  Virginia, 
which  authorizes  the  buying  of  Ghnstian 
men,  separating  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  from  all  the  relations  and  associa- 
tions amid  whom  they  have  lived  for  years, 
rolls  up  her  eyes  in  holy  horror  when  I 
would  go  to  Africa,  buy  a  savage,  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

"Capt  Rynders,  of  N.  Y.— You  can  get 
one  or  two  recruits  frt>m  New  York  to  join 
with  yoQ. 

"The  President.— The  time  of  the  gentie- 
man  has  expired.  (Cries  of  "Go  on  I  Qo 
on  I") 

"  The  President  stated  that,  if  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  tiie  Convention,  the  gen- 
tleman could  proceed. 

"Mr.  Gaulden. — ^Now,  fellow-Democrats, 
the  slave-trade  in  Virginia  forms  a  mighty 
and  powerful  reason  for  its  opposition  to 
the  African  slave-trade,  and  in  this  remark 
I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friends 
from  Virginia.  Virginia,  the  Mother  of 
States  and  of  statesmen,  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents, I  apprehend  may  err  as  well  as  other 
mortals.  I  am  afraid  that  her  error  in  this 
regard  Ues  in  the  promptings  of  the  almighty 
dollar.    It  has  been  my  fortune  to  go  into 
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that  noble  old  State  to  hnj  a  few  darkies; 
and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  a  head,  when  I  could  go  to  Africa 
and  bay  better  negroes  for  $50  apiece. 
(Great  laoghter.)  Now,  nnqnestionably,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  Virginia  to  break  down 
the  African  slave-trade,  when  she  can  sell 
her  negroes  at  $2,000.  She  knows  that  the 
African  slave-trade  would  break  up  her  mo- 
nopoly, and  hence  her  objection  to  it.  If 
aDy  of  you  Northern  Democrats — ^for  I  have 
more  fiuth  in  you  than  I  have  in  the  carpet- 
knight  Democracy  of  the  South — ^will  go 
home  with  me  to  my  plantation  in  Georgia, 
but  a  little  way  from  here,  I  will  show  you 
some  darkies  that  I  bought  in  Maryland, 
some  that  I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in 
Delaware,  some  in  Florida,  some  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure 
African,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
(Great  laughter.)  Now,  fellow-Democrats, 
my  feeble  health  and  failing  voice  admonish 
me  to  bring  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
to  a  close.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  I  am  to  vindicate  before  you  to- 
day the  words  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  of 
right,  and  to  show  you  the  gross  inconsis- 
tc^ies  of  the  South  in  this  regard.  I  come 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I  represent  the  African 
slave-trade  interest  of  that  section.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  proud  of  the  position  I  oc- 
cupy in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  the 
African  slave-trader  is  a  true  missionary, 
and  a  true  Christian  (applause) ;  and  I  have 
pleaded  with  my  delegation  from  Georgia  to 
put  this  issue  squarely  to  tiie  Northern 
Democracy,  and  say  to  them,  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  take 
off  your  unconstitutional  restrictions,  and 
leave  this  question  to  be  settled  by  each 
State?  Now,  do  this,  fellow-citizens,  and 
you  will  have  peace  in  the  country.  But,  so 
long  as  your  Federal  Legislature  takes  juris- 
diction of  this  (question,  so  long  will  there  be 
war,  so  long  will  there  be  ill-blood,  so  long 
will  there  be  strife,  until  this  glorious  Union 
of  ours  shall  be  disrupted  and  go  out  in  blood 
and  night  forever.  1  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  Slave-trade, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union 
movement.  I  do  not  believe  that  sections 
whose  interests  are  so  different  as  the  South- 
em  and  Northern  States  can  ever  stand  the 
shocks  of  fanaticism,  unless  they  be  equally 
balanced.  I  believe  that,  by  redpening  this 
trade,  and  giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the 
Territories,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sec- 
tions will  be  maintained." 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
ballot    for   President,    haying   first 


adopted,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  112,  the 
nde  requiring  two-thirds  of  a  fiill 
Convention  to  nominate.  Candidates 
were  pnt  in  nomination,  and,  on  the 
first  ballot,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  received  145  J  votes ;  Rob- 
ert M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  43 
votes ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 
35  votes ;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, 12 ;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
New  York,  7 ;  Joseph  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, 6 ;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
2i ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
li;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1.  On  the  next  ballot,  ]^fr. 
Douglas  had  147  ;  and  he  continued 
to  gain  slowly  to  the  thirty-second, 
when  he  received  152^  votes.  He 
fell  off  on  the  thirty-sixth  to  161^, 
which  vote  he  continued  to  receive 
up  to  the  fifty-seventh  ballot,  on 
which  Guthrie  received  65^,  Hun- 
ter 16,  Lane  14,  Dickinson  4,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  1.  The  Convention 
(May  3d),  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bussell, 
of  Virginia,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  56, 
adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  Balti- 
more on  Monday,  the  18th  of  June ; 
recommending  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  several  States  whose 
del^ations  had  withdrawn,  to  fill 
their  places  prior  to  iliat  day. 

The  seceding  delegates  assembled 
at  St.  Andrew's  Hall — Senator  Bay- 
ard, of  Delaware,  in  the  chair — and 
adopted  the  platform  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  as 
aforesaid;  and,  after  four  days'  de- 
liberations, adjourned  to  meet  at 
Bichmond,  Ya.,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  June.  The  Wood  delegates 
from  New  York  attended  this  meet- 
ing, but  were  not  admitted  as  mem- 
bers. 

The  regular  Convention  reiissem- 
bled  at. the  Front-street  Theater  in 
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Baltimore,  pursaant  to  adjoumment. 
Some  days  were  spent  in  considering 
the  credentials  of  contesting  dele- 
gates from  certain  Southern  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  Convention 
were  such  as  to  increase  the  strength 
of  Senator  Douglas.  When  it  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Kussell,  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Lander,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri,  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part,  of 
the  delegations  from  their  respective 
States.  Gen.  Cushing  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  Convention,  which  was 
immediately  taken  by  Gov.  David 
Tod,  of  Ohio  (a  Vice-President  at 
Charleston),  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts, 
announced  the  determination  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  his 
State  not  to  participate  further  in  its 
deliberations.    He  said : 

^*  We  have  not  disoussed  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  whether  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  excluding  certain  delates,  could 
be  any  reason  for  withdrawal.  We  now  put 
our  withdrawal  before  you,  upon  tiie  simple 
ground,  among  others,  that  there  has  been 
a  withdrawal  in  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
States,  and  further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more 
personal  to  myself),  upon  tibe  ground  that  I 
will  not  sit  in  a  Oonvention  where  tiie  Afri- 
can slave-trade— which  is  piracy  by  the  laws 
of  my  country — ^is  approvingly  advocated. 
(Great  sensation.)" 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
vote  for  President ;  and,  on  the  first 
ballot,  Mr.  Douglas  had  178J ;  Guth- 
rie 10,  Breckinridge  5,  and  there  were 
8  scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  181i,  Breckinridge  7i, 
Guthrie  6i;  whereupon,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church,  of  New 
York,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 


^^  BeaolMd  wiamimouiUi,  That  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  now 
received  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  given  in 
this  Convention,  is  hereby  declared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  this  body, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  customs 
and  rules  of  former  Democratic  Kational 
OonventionB,  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.'' 

Hon.  BmfjAMm  Fttzpatbics:,  of 
Alabama,  was  now  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  receiving  198J^  votes 
to  1  scattering.  [He  declined,  two 
days  thereafter,  and  the  Ifational 
Committee  substituted  Hon.  Hxn- 
SCHBL  V.  JoHKSoxr,  of  Georgia.] 

Got.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  now 

offered  the  following  resolve,  as  an 

addition  to  the  platform  adopted  at 

Charleston : 

^'JSeaolved,  That  it  Is  hi  accordance  with 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Territorial  Gk)Temments,  the  measure  of  re- 
striction, whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  Ihe  power  of  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  oyer  the  subject  of 
the  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens,  ana 
enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by 
every  branch  of  the  General  Government." 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previous  question,  and  this  was  also 
adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes. 

The  Seceders'  Oonvention,  which 
met,  first  at  Richmond  on  liie  llth 
of  June,  adjourned  thence  to  Balti- 
more, and  finally  met  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Twenty-one  States  were  fiilly  or  par- 
tially represented.  Hon.  Oaleb  Oush- 
ing  was  chosen  its  President.  Mr. 
Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  submitted 
his  Charleston  platform,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  next  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  should  be  held  at 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Oonvention  now  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
when  JoHK  C.  BsECKiNBiDGBy  of  Ken- 
tucky, receiyed  the  nnanimons  vote 
— 105— of  the  delegates  present ;  and 
Oen«  Joseph  Lakb,  of  Oregon,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  a 
similar  vote.  And  then,  after  a 
speech  from  Mr.  Yancey,  the  Con- 
yention  finally  adjourned. 


The  "Oonstitutionaninion''  (late 
"American")  party  held  a  Conyen- 
tion  at  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of 
Hay;  and,  on  the  second  ballot,  nom- 
inated John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for 
President ;  he  receiyiug  188  yotes  to 
114  for  all  others.  Sam  Houston, 
of  Texas,  had  57  yotes  on  the  first, 
and  69  on  the  second  ballot.  Ed- 
ward Ey  EREiT,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
then  unanimously  nominated  for 
Vice-President.  The  Oonyention, 
without  a  dissenting  yoice,  imited  on 
the  following 

PLATFORM : 

^^WhereeUy  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  Platforms  adopted  by  the  partisan  Oon- 
rentions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  widen  the  political  divisions 
of  the  conntry,  by  the  creation  and  encour- 
agement of  geographical  and  sectional  par- 
ties; therefore, 

^^Retoloed,  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  duty  to  recognUe  no  politi- 
cal principle  other  than  thx  Oovstitution 

OP  THE  Ck>UNTBT,  THX  UnION  OF  THE  StATES, 

AKD  THB  Ektobobmsnt  OF  THX  Laws,  and 
that,  as  representatives  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  men  of  the  country  in  National  Oon- 
vention assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintfun,  protect,  and  defend,  sep- 
arately and  unitedly,  these  great  principles 
of  public  liberty  and  national  safety,  against 
all  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad ;  believing 
that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be  re- 
stored to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  Peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  again  placed  in  that  condition 
of  justice^  fraternity,  and  equality,  which, 
under  the  example  and  Constitution  of  our 
fithers,  has  solemnly  bound  every  oitiEen  of 


the  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  Uberfy  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 


The  "Eepublican"  National  Con- 
vention  met  at  Chicago,  IlL,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  16th«  All  the  Free 
States  were  strongly  represented, 
with  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  was  a 
del^ation  present  claiming  to  repre- 
sent Texas,  but  it  was  afterward 
found  to  be  fraudulent.  David  "Wil- 
mot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman,  and  George 
Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  Presi- 
dent. A  Platform  Committee  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was 
appointed  on  the  first  day,  from  which 
Committee  a  report  was  submitted  on 
the  eyening  of  the  second,  when  it  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. That  report  or  Platform  is  as 
follows : 

^^RewlMd,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the 
following  declarations: 

**  1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during 
the  last  four  years,  has  fhlly  established  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party; 
and  that  the  causes  which  oaUed  it  into  ex- 
istence are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceftil  and  constitutional  triumph. 

'*2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principle 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, *That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  indienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
Uiat,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,' 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Re- 
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pobltcan  instittttioiis ;  and  that  tbe  Fddeiial 
Coustitation,  the  Rights  of  the  States,  and 
the  Union  of  the  States,  must  and  shi^  be 
preserved. 

''3.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in 
population,  its  surprising  development  of 
material  resources,  its  rapid  augmentation  of 
wealth,  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor 
abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
schemes  for  Disunion,  come  from  whatever 
source  they  may :  And  we  congratulate  the 
oonntry  that  no  Bepublican  member  of  Gon> 
gress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  the 
threats  of  Disunion  so  often  made  by  Dem- 
ocratic members,  without  rebuke  and  with 
applause  from  their  political  associates ;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  Disunion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascend- 
ency, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contem- 

Slated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative 
uty  of  an  indignant  People  sternly  to  re- 
buke and  forever  silence. 

'*  4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

**  5.  That  the  present  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration has  far  exceeded  our  worst  apprehen- 
sions, in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially 
evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon 
the  protesting  people  of  Kansas ;  in  constrn- 
ing  the  personal  relation  between  master 
and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified  prop- 
erty in  persons ;  in  its  attempted  enforce- 
ment, everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through 
the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the  F^- 
eral  Courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a 
purely  local  interest ;  and  in  its  general  and 
unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  it 
by  a  confiding  people. 

"  6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades 
every  department  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and 
accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by 
favored  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling 
developments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at 
the  Federal  metropolis,  show  that  an  entire 
change  of  adminbtration  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

"7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti- 
tution, of  its  own  force,  carries  Slavery  into 


any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at 
variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself  with  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country. 

'^8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free- 
dom :  That,  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  nation- 
al territory,  ordained  that  ^  no  person  dbiould 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  proce«s  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  du- 
ty, by  legislation,  whenever  such  legiaLataou 
is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
Slavery  ki  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  redpening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of 
our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and 
age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  efiScient  measures  for  the  total 
and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

'^  10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their 
Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratio 
principle  of  Non-intervention  and  Popular 
Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  de- 
ception and  fraud  involved  therein. 

''  11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  State,  under  the 
Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

^*  12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  du- 
ties upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
encourage  tSie  development  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  whole  country :  and  we  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  the  working  men  lib^^ 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise, 
and  to  tiie  nation  commercial  prosperi^ 
and  independence. 

"'  18.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or 
alienation  to  others  of  iJ&e  Public  Lands 
held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  anv 
view  of  the  Homestead  policy  which  regards 
the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pub- 
lic bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  bj 
Congress  of  the  complete  and  aatia&clary 
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Homertead  measure  wluoL  has  alreadj  pass- 
ed the  House. 

*"  U.  That  the  Bepnblioan  Party  is  opposed 
to  any  change  in  onr  Naturalization  Laws, 
or  anj  State  legialation  by  which  the  rights 
of  citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immi- 
grants from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  fUl 
and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
daaaes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  natn- 
Talized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

'^15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
Biver  and  Harbor  improvements  of  a  Na- 
tional character,  required  for  the  acoommo- 
datioQ  and  security  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  aathorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  jus- 
tified by  the  obligations  of  Government  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 
""  16.  That  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
js  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country;  that  the  Federal  Goy- 
emment  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction;  and  that, 
as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  Overland 
Mau  should  be  promptly  established. 

**  17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  views,  we  invite  the 
€o6peration  of  all  citizens,  however  differing 
on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree 
with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support^ 

The  Gonyention,  having  already 
decided,  hy  a  vote  of  881  to  180,  that 
a  majority  rote  only  of  the  delegates 
diould  be  required  to  nominate,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  its  session,  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  with  the  following  result : 

WmiamH.  Seward,  of  New  Toricl78|....184( 180 

AbnOiemLiBooliuornifDots lOS    ...181  »1| 

flliB0BOMDer(m,orP«imtTlTuil*.  BOk    Withdmwn 

BelmonP  GhMe,orOhlo 49 42| 24^ 

Bdwwd  Betes,  of  Mlswwl 48 86 M 

WfDtam  L.  Dajton,  of  New  Jenej  14 10    Wtthdr'n 

JolmMeT^euuorOhlo 19....    8 6 

JaeobColieiDer,ofyermoiit 10       Wtthdrewn 

« 4 S 


Akrawam  "Lnxooux  having,  on  the 
third  ballot,  within  two  and  a  half 
votes  of  the  number  necessary  to 
nominate  him,  Mr.  David  K.  Cartter, 
of  Ohio,  before  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, rose  to  cL  ige  four  votes 
from  Ohase  to  Lincoln,  giving  the 
latter  a  clear  majority.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crillis,  of  Maine,  followed,  changing 
ten  votes  from  Seward  to  Lincoln ; 
21 


Mr.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
changed  a  part  of  the  vote  of  that 
State  from  Seward  to  Lincoln ;  and 
Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri, 
changed  the  eighteen  votes  of  that 
State  from  Bates  to  Lincoln.  Others 
followed,  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had  854 
out  of  466  votes,  and  was  declared 
duly  nominated.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  nomination 
was  made  unanimous. 

Li  the  evening,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, when  Hannibal  Haklin,  of 
Maine,  received,  on  the  first  ballot, 
194  votes ;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, lOli;  and  there  were  166^^ 
cast  for  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  ballot,  Mr.  Hamlin  received 
867  votes  to  99  for  all  others,  and 
was  declared  duly  nominated.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  George  D.  Blakey,  of 
Elentucky,  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  S.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Ohio,  it  was 

^^BeaolMd^  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with 
those  men  who  have  heen  driven,  some  from 
their  native  States  and  others  from  the 
States  of  their  adoption,  and  are  now  exiled 
from  their  homes  on  aoeoont  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  and  we  hold  the  Democratic  party  re- 
rusihle  for  the  gross  violations  of  that 
we  of  the  Oonstitntion  which  declares 
that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States." 

And  then,  after  a  brief  speech  by 
the  President,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, with  nine  hearty  cheers  for 
tiie  ticket. 


The  canvass  for  the  Presidency, 
thus  opened,  was  distinguished  from 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  not  more  by 
the  number  of  formidable  contest- 
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ants,  than  by  the  sharpneeA  with 
which  the  isBues  were  defined  by 
three  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
was,  in  effect,  proclaimed  by  three  of 
the  leading  Southern  delegates  in  the 
Charleston  Convention:  ^^The  last 
Presidential  election  was  won  by  am- 
bignity,  double^ealing,  deception — 
by  devising  a  platform  that  meant 
one  thing  at  the  North,  and  another 
at  the  South.  But,  we  are  resolv^ 
to  have  no  more  of  this.  We  shall 
now  succeed  on  a  clear  exhibition  of 
our  principles,  or  not  at  all."  And 
the  champions  of  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty, who  controlled  most  of  the  dele- 
gations firom  Free  States,  were  nearly 
as  frank,  and  quite  as  firm.  Said  a 
leading  supporter  of  Senator  Doug- 
las—Mr. George  E.  Pugh,  of  Ohio" 
— ^in  the  Charleston  Convention : 

"Thaak  God  that  a  bold  uid  honest 
man  [Mr.  Yancey]  has  at  last  spoken,  and 
told  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  South.  It  is  now  plainly  be- 
fore the  Oonyention  and  the  country  that 
the  Sonth  dae$  demand  an  adranced  step 
from  the  Democratic  party."  [Mr.  Pngh 
here  read  the  resolves  of  the  Alabama  De- 
mocratic State  Convention  of  1856,  to  prove 
that  the  Sonth  was  then  satisfied  with  what 
it  now  rejects.  He  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  Northern  Democrats  had  sacrificed 
themselves  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
Sonth,  and  instanced  one  and  another  of  the 
delegates  there  present,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  thrown  oat  of  pnblic  life  thereby. 
He  concluded :]  "  And  now,  the  very  weak- 
ness thus  produced  is  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  North  should  have  no  weight  in  forming 
the  platform  I  The  Democracy;  of  the  North 
are  willing  to  stand  by  the  old' landmarks — 
to  re&ffirm  the  old  faith.  They  will  deeply 
reg^t  to  part  with  their  Southern  brethren. 
But,  if  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  can 
only,  abide  with  us  on  the  terms  they  now 
propound,  they  mmt  go.  The  North- West 
must  and  will  be  heard  and  felt.  The 
Northern  Democrats  are  not  children,  to  be 
told  to  stand  here — to  stand  tliere— to  be 
moved  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the 
South.    Because  we  are  in  a  minority  on 


account  of  our  fidelity  to  our  constitutiOTal 
obligations,  we  are  told,  in  effect,  that  we 
must  put  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and 
our  mouths  in  the  dust  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Pugh,  **  you  mistake  ua — im  wU  not  do  itJ* 


The  Southern  leaders  gave  repeated 
and  earnest  warnings  to  this  effect : 
^^  Gentlemen  from  the  KorthI  look 
wen  to  jour  doings!  If  you  insist 
on  your  *  Squatter  Sovereignty'  plat- 
form, in  full  view  of  its  oondemna- 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  yotL  break  up  the 
Democratic  party — ^nay,  more:  you 
break  up  the  Union  1  The  unity  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  the  last  bond 
that  holds  the  Union  together:  that 
snapped,  there  is  no  other  that  can 
be  trusted  for  a  year."  Discarding 
that  of  the  ^^Constitutional  Union" 
party  as  meaning  anything  in  gen- 
eral and  nothing  in  particular,  the 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckinridge 
parties  had  deliberately  planted  them- 
selves, respectively,  on  the  following 
positions : 

1.  Lincoln. — Slavery  can  only  eiist  by 
virtue  of  municipal  law ;  and  there  is  no  law 
for  it  in  the  Territories,  and  no  power  to  en- 
act one.  Congress  can  establish  or  legalize 
Slavery  nowhere,  but  is  bound  to  prohibit  it 
in  or  exclude  it  from  any  and  every  Federal 
Territory,  whenever  and  wherever  there  shall 
be  necessity  for  such  exclusion  or  prohibition. 

3.  Dougloi. — Slavery  or  No  Slavery  in 
any  Territory  is  entirely  the  affair  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  such  Territory.  If  they 
choose  to  have  it,  it  is  their  right;  if  they 
choose  not  to  have  it,  they  have  a  right  to 
exclude  or  prohibit  it  Keither  Oongress 
nor  the  people  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  outside  of  said  Territory,  have  any 
right  to  meddle  with  or  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter. 

8.  Breckinridge, — ^The  citizen  of  any  State 
has  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Territory,  tak- 
ing with  him  anything  which  is  proper^  by 
the  law  of  his  own  State,  and  hold,  e^joy, 


^'Recently,  U.  &  Senator  firom  that   Stated- 
elected  over  Gov.  Ohase  in  1853-4;  succeeded  by 


him  in  turn  in  1859-60 ;   since,  a  candidate  far 
lieut  Governor,  under  YaUandigham,  in  1868. 
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tnd  be  protected  in,  the  nee  of  sach  property 
in  said  Territory.  And  Oongrese  is  bound 
to  render  such  protection  wherever  neces- 
sary, whether  with  or  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

We  have  Been  how  thoroughly  this 
last  doctrine  is  refuted  %  GoL  Ben- 
ton in  his  strictures  on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  If  it  were  sound, 
any  blackleg  might,  with  imptmity, 
defy  the  laws  of  any  Territory  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or 
other  implements  of  gambling.  Or 
the  Indian  trader  might  say  to  the 
United  States  Agent ;  "  Sir,  I  know 
you  have  a  law  authorizing  and  di- 
recting you  to  destroy  every  drop  of 
liquor  you  find  offered  or  kept  for 
sale  on  an  Indian  reservation;  but 
my  liquor  is  property^  according  to 
the  laws  of  my  State,  and  you  cannot 
touch  it.  I  have  a  Constitutional 
right  to  take  my  property  into  any 
Territory,  and  Acre  do  with  it  as 
I  please — so,  Hands  off  1"  He  who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  not  law, 
nor  compatible  with  the  most  vital 
functions  of  government,  can  hardly 
have  considered  the  matter  patiently 
or  thoughtfully. 

The  Douglas  platform  was  practi- 
cally eviscerated  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance at  Baltimore  of  Gov.  Wickliffe's 
resolve  making  the  dicta  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  absolute  and  unques- 
tionable with  regard  to  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  aimed  directly  at  *  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty  :*  the  case,  after  be- 
ing once  disposed  of  on  an  entirely 
different  point,  was  restored  to  life 
expressly  to  cover  this  ground.  Am- 
biguous as  was  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, the  upholder  of  *  Popular  Sove- 
reignty* in  the  Territories,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  regards   the  Dred 


Scott  decision  as  binding  law,  and  its 
authors  as  entitled  to  make  further 
and  kindred  decrees  controlling  his 
vote  and  action  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  maintains  posi- 
tions so  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory as  to  divest  him  of  all  moral 
power  in  the  premises — ^all  fireedom 
of  effective  action. 


The  canvass  was  opened  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor  by  Mr.  Douglas  in 
person ;  he  speaking  in  nearly  every 
Free,  and  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
Slave  States,  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  and  Autumn.  A  ready  and 
able  debater,  he  necessarily  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  meetings,  and  in- 
fused something  of  his  own  fiery  im- 
petuosity and  tireless  energy  into  the 
breasts  of  his  supporters. 

But  the  odds  were  soon  seen  to  be 
too  great;  since  the  partisans  of 
Breckinridge,  not  content  with  their 
manifest  preponderance  in  all  the 
Slave  States,  insisted  on  organizing 
in  and  dividing  the  Democratic 
strength  of  the  Free  States  as  well. 
Kay,  more :  in  several  of  those  States 
— ^Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, California,  and  Oregon — 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  previ- 
ous contests  were  mainly  found  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Breckinridge ;  while, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  Free  State, 
enough  adherents  of  the  Southern 
platform  were  found  to  oiganize  a 
party  and  nominate  a  Breckinridge 
ticket,  rendering  the  choice  of  the 
Douglas  Electors  in  most  Free  States 
hardly  possible. 

The  Democrats,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  on  a  question  of  princi- 
ple— one  deemed,  on  either  side,  of 
overwhelming  consequence.  Pathetic 
entreaties  and  fervid  appeals  had  been 
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layished  at  Oharleston  on  fatile  at- 
temptB  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  the  party  first  and  the 
Union  next  might  be  saved  from  im- 
minent dissolution.  Personal  aspi- 
rations, doubtless,  had  their  weight ; 
but  the  South  could  have  taken  any 
candidate — perhaps  even  Douglas 
himself— if  he  were  standing  square- 
ly, openly,  on  the  Avery  or  Breckin- 
ridge platform;  and  so,  probably, 
could  the  Northern  delegates  have 
consented  to  support  Breckinridge  or 
Howell  Cobb  on  the  Payne-Samuels 
or  Douglas  platform.  Never  was  an 
issue  more  broadly  made  or  clearly 
defined  as  one  of  conflicting,  incom- 
patible assumptions.  And  nowhere 
in  the  Slave  States  did  the  Breckin- 
ridge men  consent  to  any  compro- 
mise, partnership,  co&lition,  or  ar- 
rangement, with  the  partisans  of 
Douglas,  though  aware  that  their 
antagonism  would  probably  give  sev- 
eral important  States  to  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket.  But  the  Douglasites 
of  the  Free  States,  on  their  part, 
evinced  a  general  readiness  to  waive 
their  prestige  of  regularity,  and  sup- 
port Electoral  tickets  made  up  from 
the  ranks  of  each  anti-Kepublican 
party.  Thus,  in  New  York,  the 
"Fusion"  anti-Lincoln  ticket  was 
made  up  of  ten  supporters  of  BeU 
Mid  Everett,  seven  of  Breckinridge 
ftnd  Lane,  and  the  residue  friends 
of  Douglas.  No  doubt,  there  was  an 
understanding  among  the  managers 
that,  if  all  these  could  elect  Mr. 
Douglas,  their  votes  should  be  cast 
solid  for  him;  but  the  contingency 
thus  contemplated  was  at  best  a  re- 
mote one,  while  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  the  prestige  of  Democratic 
'regularity  consented  to  bargain  and 
combine  with  bolters  and  "Know- 


Nothings,"  tended  to  confuse  and  be- 
wilder those  who  "always  vote  the 
regular  ticket,"  and  were  accustomed 
to  regard  a  Democratic  bolter  with 
more  repugnance  than  a  life-long 
adversary.  The  portents,  from  the 
outset,  were  decidedly  imfavorable 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  election. 

Andy  from  the  shape  thus  given  to 
the  canvass,  his  chances  could  not 
fail  to  suffer.  The  basis  of  each  anti- 
Lincoln  coalition  could,  of  course,  be 
nothing  else  than  hostility  to  the  Ee- 
publican  idea  of  excluding  Slavery 
from  the  territories.  Now,  the  posi- 
tion directly  and  thoroughly  antago- 
nistic to  this  was  that  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge party,  which  denied  the  right 
to  exclude,  and  proclaimed  the  righi 
of  each  slaveholder  to  carry  Slavery 
into  any  territory.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  mean  between 
these  extremes;  and,  in  an  earnest, 
arduous  struggle,  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency steadily  is  away  from  the 
mean,  and  toward  a  positive  and 
decided  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  great  mercantile  in- 
fluence in  the  seaboard  cities  had  one 
controlling  aim  in  its  political  efforts 
— ^to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  South, 
so  as  to  keep  her  loyal  to  the  Union. 
But  Douglasism,  or  "  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty," did  not  satisfy  the  South — 
in  fact,  since  the  failure  to  establish 
Slavery  in  Einsas,  was  r^arded 
with  special  -loathing  by  many  South- 
rons, as  an  indirect  and  meaner  sort 
of  Wilmot  Proviso.  Wherever  a 
coalition  was  effected,  the  canvass 
was  thenceforth  prosecuted  on  a  basis 
which  was  a  mumbling  compromise 
between  the  Bell  and  the  Breckin- 
ridge platforms,  but  which  was  usual- 
ly reticent  with  regard  to  "  Popular 
Sovereignty." 
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But  the  salient  feature  of  the  can- 
vass was  the  hearty  accord  of  the 
coalesced  parties  North  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  attributing  to  the  Eepnblicaa 
platform  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  appre- 
hended consequences  that  were,  by 
the  South,  attributed  to  Douglas  and 
"Squatter  Sovereignty."  The  De- 
mocratic National  Convention  and 
party  had  been  broken  up,  not  be- 
cause of  any  suspicion  of  Republican- 
ism affecting  either  faction,  but  be- 
cause the  South  would  not  abide  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Douglas,  with  regard 
to  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Yet 
here  were  his  supporters  appealing  to 
the  people  from  every  stump  to  vote 
the  coalition  ticket,  in  order  to  concil- 
iate the  South,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  pangs  of  dissolution !  It 
was  not  easy  to  realize  that  the  Pughs, 
Paynes,  Richardsons,  Churches,  etc., 
who  had  so  determinedly  bearded 
the  South  at  Charleston  and  at  Balti- 
more, defying  threats  of  disruption 
and  disxmion,  were  the  very  men  who 
now  exhorted  the  People  to  vote  the 
coalition  Electoral  tickets,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  very  dangers  which  they 
had  persistently  invoked,  by  support- 
ing tiie  Payne-Samuels  platform,  and 
nominating  Douglas  for  President. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  treat  calmly 
the  conduct  of  the  "American," 
"Conservative,"  "Union,"  or  Bell- 
Everett  party  of  the  South ;  or,  more 
accurately,  to  reconcile  its  chosen 
attitude  and  professions  in  the  canvass 
with  the  course  taken  by  thousands 
of  its  members  immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  result,  with  the 
ultimate  concurrence  of  many  more, 
including  even  the  eminent  and 
hitherto  moderate  and  loyal  Tennes- 
sean  whom  it  had  deliberately  pre- 
sented as  an  embodiment  of  its  prin- 


ciples by  nominating  him  for  the 
Presidencgr.  That  party  was  mainly 
composed  of  admiring  disciples  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  who  had  sternly 
resisted  Nullification  on  groimds  of 
principle,  and  had  imited  in  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  which  had 
hailed  "Webster  as  the  triumph- 
ant champion  of  our  Nationality,  the 
"great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," in  iis  forensic  struggle  with 
Hayne.  It  had  proudly  pointed  to 
such  men  as  William  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  Sergeant  S.  Pren- 
tiss, of  Mississippi,  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  George  W.  Summers,  of 
Virginia,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  James  L.  Petigru,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  the  exponents  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  jewels  of  its  crown.  It 
had  nominated  and  supported  Bell 
and  Everett  on  a  platform  which 
meaningly  proclaimed  fidelity  to 
"The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws,"  as  its 
distinctive  ground.  To  say  that  it 
meant  by  this  to  stand  by  the  Union 
until  some  other  party  should,  in  its 
judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  is 
to  set  the  human  understanding  at 
defiance.  It  either  meant  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  insist  that  the  laws  should  be 
enforced  throughout  the  country,  or 
it  was  guilty  of  seeking  votes  under 
false  pretenses.  Unlike  the  Douglas 
Democracy,  it  was  a  distinct,  well- 
established  party,  which  had  a  defini- 
tive existence,  and  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  organization  in  every  Slave 
State  but  South  Carolina.  It  had 
polled  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
vote  for  Harrison  in  1840,  for  Taylor 
in  1848,  had  just  polled  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  that  vote  for  Bell,  and 
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miglit  boast  its  full  share  of  the 
property,  and  more  than  its  share  of 
the  intelligence  and  respectability,  of 
the  Sonth.  This  party  had  but  to  be 
courageously  faithM  to  its  cardinal 
principle  and  to  its  abiding  convio- 
tions  to  avert  the  storm  of  civil  war. 
Had  its  leaders,  its  orators,  its  presses, 
spoken  out  promptly,  decidedly,  un- 
conditionally, for  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  for  settling  our  differ- 
ences in  Congress,  in  the  Courts,  and 
at  the  ballot-box,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  eflFusion  of  rivers  of  pre- 
cious blood.  It  was  perfectly  aware 
that  theBepubUcans  and  their  Presi- 
dent elect  were  powerless,  even  if 
disposed,  to  do  the  South  any  wrong; 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  already 
held  had  secured"  an  anti-Republi- 
can majority  in  either  branch  of  the 
ensuing  Congress ;  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  decidedly  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  unchangeably  on 
the  same  side.  In  the  worst  con- 
ceivable event  of  the  elections  yet 
to  come,  no  bUl  could  pass  respect- 
ing the  Territories,  or  anything  else, 
which  the  "Conservatives"  should 
Bee  fit  unitedly  to  oppose.  And  yet. 
South  Carolina  had  scarcely  indica- 
ted unmistakably  her  purpose,  when 
many  Bell-Unionists  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Southern  States,  be- 
gan to  clamor  and  shout  for  Secession. 
They  seemed  so  abso)rbingly  intent 
on  getting,  for  once,  on  the  stronger 
aide,  that  they  forgot  the  controlling 
fact  that  the  side  on  which  God  is 
has  always  at  last  the  majority. 

The  early  State  Elections  of  1860 
had  not  been  favorable  to  the  Bepub- 


licans.  They  had  begun  by  carrying 
If  ew  Hampsldre  by  4,448 — a  satisfac- 
tory majority ;  but  were  next  beaten 
in  Bhode  Island — an  independent 
ticket,  headed  by  William  Spragne  for 
Governor,  carrying  the  State  over 
theirs,  by  1,460  majority.  In  Connec- 
ticut, Gov.  Buckingham  had  been  re- 
elected by  barely  541  majority,  in  near- 
ly 80,000  votes — the  heaviest  poll  ever 
had  there  at  a  State  Election.  It 
was  evident  that  harmony  at  Charles- 
ton would  have  rendered  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President  morally 
certain.  But,  after  the  disruption 
there,  things  were  bravely  altered. 
Maine,  early  in  September,  elected  a 
Bepublican  Governor  by  18,091  ma- 
jority; Vermont  directly  followed, 
with  a  Bepublican  majority  of 
22,370;  but  when  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  early  in  October,  declared 
unmistakably  for  Lincoln — the  for- 
mer choosing  Andrew  G.  Curtin  her 
Governor  by  82,164  majority  over 
Henry  D.  Foster,  who  had  the  hearty- 
support  of  all  three  opposing  parties; 
while  Indiana  chose  Gen.  Henry  S. 
Lane  by  9,757  over  T.  A.  Hendricks, 
his  only  competitor,  with  seven  out 
of  eleven  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  Bepublican  Legislature 
— ^it  was  manifest  that  only  a  miracle 
could  prevent  the  success  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  the  next  month. 

Yet  the  mercantile  fears  of  con- 
vulsion and  civil  war,  as  results  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  were  so  vivid  and 
earnest  that  the  contest  at  the  ]N'ortii 
was  still  prosecuted  by  his  combined 
adversaries  with  the  eneigy  of  des- 
peration. Kew  York,  especially,  was 
the  arena  of  a  struggle  as  intense,  as 


"  New  York  had  choeen  10 ;  PemiBylyania  7 ; 
Kew  Jersey  3 ;  Ohio  8 ;  Indiaxw  4 ;  'Ulmois  5 ; 
and  Ifissouri  6  anU-Bepuhlicans  to  the  House; 


renderhig  it  morailj  oertaia  that,  hut  for  Seoes- 
Bion,  Mr  Linooln  would  haye  had  to  face  an  Op* 
poaitlon  Congress  from  the  start 
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yehemeat,  and  energetic,  as  had  ever 
been  known.  Her  drawn  battle  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  perfect  ac- 
cord in  this  contest  of  the  anti-Be- 
pnblican  parties,  gave  grounds  for 
hope,  if  not  confidence,  that  she 
might  now  be  carried  against  lin- 
cohi,  especially  as  the  City  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  far  larger  majority 
for  '^  Fusion'^  than  she  had  ever 
yet  given  for  any  man  or  party. 
Abundance  of  money  for  every  pur- 
pose doubtless  contributed  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  struggle  on  this  side, 
while  painful  apprehensions  of  South- 
em  revolt,  in  case  Lincoln  should  be 
elected,  rendered  the  ^'merchant 
princes,"  whose  wealth  was  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  locked  up  in  the  shape 
of  Southern  indebtedness,  ready  to 
bleed  freely  for  even  a  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  result  they  so  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  their  business,  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  their  affluence. 

Gov.  Seward — ^who  had  made  a  po- 
litical tour  through  the  North-West 
during  the  Autumn,  wherein  his 
speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
cause  and  candidates  were  of  a  re- 
markably high  order,  alike  in  origin- 
ality, dipiity,  and  perspicuity — closed 
the  canvass,  the  night  before  Elec- 
tion, in  an  address  to  his  townsmen  at 
Auburn,  which  concluded  with  these 
truthftd  and  memorable  words : 

"Now  here  ia  the  trinity  in  unity  and 
unity  in  trinity  of  the  political  charch,  just 
now  come  to  ns  hy  the  light  of  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  christened  ^Fusion/  And  this 
'Fosion^  party,  what  is  the  motive  to  which 
it  appeals?  Yon  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night,  and  follow  the  *  Little 
Giants,^  who  go  with  their  torchlights,  and 
their  flaunting  hanners  of  ^  Popular  Sover- 
eignty ;'  or  you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and 
more  select  and  modest  hand,  who  go  for 
Breckinridge  and  Slavery ;  or  you  may  fol- 


low the  music  of  the  clanging  hells ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into 
one  common  chamber.  When  you  get  there, 
you  will  hear  only  this  emotion  of  the  hu- 
man heart  appealed  to,  Fear, — ^fear  that,  if 
you  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Oonstitntion  and  the  laws 
to-morrow,  you  will  wake  up  next  day,  and 
find  that  you  have  no  country  for  him  to 
preside  over  I  Is  not  that  a  strange  motive 
for  an  American  patriot  to  appeal  to  f  And, 
in  that  same  hall,  amid  the  Jargon  of  three 
discordant  members  of  the  *  F^sion^  P^t^Yj 
you  will  hear  one  argument;  and  that  argu- 
ment is,  that,  so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse 
as  to  cast  your  vote  singly,  lawfully,  houest- 
ly,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  instead  of  scattering  it 
among  three  candidates,  so  that  no  Presi- 
dent may  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  come 
down  over  your  heads,  involving  you  and 
us  in  a  common  ruin  I 

*' Fellow-citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time, 
that  we  know  whether  this  is  a  Constitu- 
tional government  under  which  we  live.  It 
is  high  time  tbat  we  know,  since  the  Union 
is  threatened,  who  are  its  friends,  and  who 
are  its  enemies.  The  Republican  party,  who 
propose,  in  the  old,  appomted,  constitutional 
way,  to  choose  a  President,  are  every  man 
of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloyal- 
ists, wherever  they  may  be,  are  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent I  know  that  our  good  and  esteemed 
neighbors — (Heaven  knows  I  have  cause  to 
respect,  and  esteem,  and  honor,  and  love 
them,  as  I  do ;  for  such  neighbors  as  even 
my  Democratic  neighbors,  no  other  man 
ever  had)— I  know  that  they  do  not  avow, 
nor  do  they  mean  to  support,  or  think  they 
are  supporting,  disunionists.  But  I  tell  them, 
that  he  who  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Union,  and  bring  it  down  into 
ruin,  M  a  disunionist ;  and  that  every  man 
who  quotes  him,  and  uses  his  threats  and 
his  menaces  as  an  argument  against  our  ex- 
ercise of  our  duty,  is  an  abettor,  unconscioua 
though  he  may  be,  of  disunion ;  and  that, 
when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  set,  and 
the  next  morning's  sun  shall  have  risen  oil 
the  American  people,  rejoicing  in  the  eleo* 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency, 
those  men  who  to-day  sympathize  with,  up- 
hold, support,  and  excuse  the  disunionistBi 
will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice,  and 
choose  whether,  in  the  language  ot  the 
Senator  from  G^rgia,  they  will  go  for  trea- 
son, and  so  make  it  respectable,  or  whether 
they  will  go  with  us  for  Freedom,  for  the 
Oonstitation,  and  for  eternal  Union." 
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XXIL 


SECESSION. 


The  choice  of  Preaidential  Elec- 
tors, which  formerly  took  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  several  States 
within  a  limited  range,  is  now  re- 
quired, by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
made  on  the  same  day  throughout — 
namely,  on  the  Tuesday  next  suc- 
ceeding the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. This  fell,  in  1860,  on  the  6th 
of  the  month ;  and  it  was  known,  be- 
fore that  day  had  fully  expired,  that 
Abbahah  LmooLN  had  been  clearly 
designated  by  the  People  for  their 
next  President,  through  the  choice  by 
his  supporters  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors.  Every 
Free  State  but  New  Jersey  had  cho- 
sen the  entire  Lincoln  Electoral  tick- 
et; and  in  New  Jersey  the  refusal 
of  part  of  the  Douglas  men  to  sup- 
port the  "  Fusion"  ticket  (composed 
of  three  Douglas,  two  Bell,  and  two 
Breckinridge  men),  had  allowed  four 
of  the  Lincoln  Electors  to  slip  in 
over  the  two  Bell  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge Electors  on  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  The  three  Lincoln 
Electors  who  had  to  confront  the  full 
vote  of  the  coalesced  anti-Republican 
parties  were  defeated  by  about  4,500 
majority.  And,  although  this  was 
not  ascertained  that  night,  nor  yet 
the  fact  that  California  and  Oregon 
had  gone  with  the  other  free  States, 
yet  there  were  169  Lincoln  Electors 
chosen  (out  of  303)  outside  of  these 
three  States ;  wUh  these,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  180,  to  123  for  all  others.  Of 
these,  Breckinridge  had  72 ;  Bell  39 
(from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee); and  Douglas  barely  12 — 


those  of  Missouri  (9)  and  8,  as  afore* 
said,  from  New  Jersey.  But,  though 
nowhere  in  the  Electoral,  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  second  in  the  Popular,  vote, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  wherein  the  "Fusion"  vote  is 
divided  between  the  parties  which 
contributed  to  it,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  that  can  now  be  made 
of  their  strength  respectively : 

FREE    STATES. 

Maine 08,811  8«,098  a,8<»  2,0M 

NewUunpfthlre..  87,619  80,881  8,118  441 

MuMMshuaetta . .  lO^fiSS  84,878  &,«89  88,881 

Rhode  bluid....  12,841  H,000  •1,000  2.707 

Conoectioat. 48,978  1&,588  14,«41  8,891 

Vermont 88.808  8.349  818  1,969 

New  York 808,804  •808.829  •SO.OOO  •90,000 

New  Jersey.  ....  08.884  •80,000  •80,000  •8.801 

PenniylYUila....  868,080  •78,871  •100,000  18,776 

Ohio 881,610  187,288  11,405  19,194 

Indiwa. 189,088  11^009  18,295  ^806 

IlUnois 172,161  160,210  2,404  4,918 

Michigan 88,480  60,007  800  405 

Wleooneln 86,110  66i021  838  161 

MinneaoU 82,069  11,920  743  69 

Iowa. 70,409  90.111  1,048  1,748 

California 89,178  88,016  84.384  ^817 

Oregon 0,270  8,901  0,006  188 

Total  Free  States..  1,881,180    1,198,049    879,211    180,161 

•  **  Fnaion"*  Tote  apportioned  aeoordlng  to  the  eatiin^ 
ted  strength  of  the  several  contribating  parties 

SLAVE  STATES. 

BrAiSiL  LnteoLH.      Jkm§tm*.  Mr^tkimndft.   Matt. 

Dekware 8,815  1.028  7,887  8,864 

Maryland 9,294  ^966  42,482  41,760 

Virginia 1,929  16,290  74,828  74,^81 

North  Onrolina...  (no  ticket)  2,701  48.089  44,990 
South  Carolina. . .    [Chosen  by  the  Legislature.] 

QiMjrgia. (no  ticket)  11.090  01,889  48^86 

Alabama (no  ticket)  18,601  48,881  87,870 

Miselssippl (noUcket)  8.988  %  40,797  80.049 

Kentucky 1,861  80,601  08,148  66,093 

Tonnesaee (no  ticket)  11,800  64,909  69.874 

Missouri 17,028  06.801  81,817  08,878 

Arkaniias (no  Ucket)  0.927  28,788  90,094 

Louisiana (no  ticket)  7,626  82,631  90.204 

Florida (no  ticket)  867  a048  0.487 

Texas (no  ticket)  (no  ticket)  47,048  tl5,488 

Totel  sure  SUtes. .     26,480      168^    070,871    010,978 
Grand  Total 1,807,610    1,891,074    800,088    646|184 

t  This  antl-Breckinridge  Tote  was  oast  for  a  *^  Fusion"* 
Electoral  ticket,  but  almost  entirely  by  old  *  Whigs*  or 
Bellmen* 

Lincoln  orer  Donglas,  566,086;  Do.  oTer  Bell,  1,21 1,486; 
do.  oyer  Breokinridge,  1,0«7,62& 

Lincoln  has  less  than  all  his  opponents  combined,  by 
980,17a 

Breekf Bridge  bad  In  the  SUre  States  orer  Bell,  64,898; 
do.  orer  Dou^aa,  407it46:  do.  over  Doaglaa  and  lAar 
ooln,  880,91  & 

Breckinridge  hMdcs  of  a  minority  in  the  SUre  States, 
180,067. 
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From  an  early  stage  of  the  can- 
vass, the  Eepnblicans  could  jiot  help 
seeing  that  they  had  the  potent  aid, 
in  their  efforts,  of  the  good  vnahes 
for  their  success  of  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  advocates  of  Breck- 
inridge and  Lane.  The  toasts  drunk 
with  most  enthusiasm  at  the  Fourth- 
of-July  celebrations  throughout  South 
Carolina  pointed  to  the  probable 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  movements  whereon 
the  hearts  of  all  Carolinians  were  in- 
tent. Southern  "Fire-Eaters"  can- 
vassed the  Northern  States  in  behalf 
of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  but  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The  "  Fu- 
sion" arrangements,  whereby  it  was 
hoped,  at  all  events,  to  defeat  Lin- 
coln, were  not  generally  favored  by 
the  "  Fire-Eaters"  who  visited  the 
North,  whether  intent  on  politics, 
business,  or  pleasure ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  those  who  sought  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  their 
Southern  patrons  or  customers,  by 
an  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  "Fusion" 
cause,  were  quietly  told :  "  What  you 
are  doing  looks  not  to  the  end  we  de- 
sire :  we  want  Lincoln  elected."  In 
no  Slave  State  did  the  supporters  of 
Breckinridge  unite  in  any  "  Fusion" 
movement  whatever;  and  it  was  a 
very  open  secret  that  the  friends 
of   Breckinridge    generally — at    all 


events,  throughout  the  Slave  States 
•—next  to  the  all  but  impossible  suc- 
cess of  their  own  candidate — ^prefer- 
red that  of  the  Republicans.^  In 
the  Senate  throughout  the  preceding 
Session,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore, 
and  ever  since,  they  had  acted  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  preeminently  desired  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's success,  and  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  it 

And  now,  a  large  majority  of  Lin- 
coln Electors  had  been  carried,  ren- 
dering morally  certain  his  choice  by 
the  Electoral  Colleges  next  month, 
and  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of 
March  ensuing.  So  the  result  con- 
templated and  labored  for  by  at 
least  two  of  the  four  contending  par- 
ties in  the  canvass  had  been  secured. 

What  next » 

In  October,  1856,  a  Convention  of 
Southern  Governors  was  held  at  Ka- 
leigh,  N.  C,  at  the  invitation  of  Gov. 
Wise,  of  Virginia.  This  gathering 
was  kept  secret  at  the  time ;  but  it 
was  afterward  proclaimed  by  Gov. 
Wise  that,  had  Fremont  been  elected, 
he  would  have  marched  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men  to  Washing- 
ton, and  taken  possession  of  the  Capi- 
tol, preventing  by  force  Fremont's 
inauguration  at  that  place. 

In  the  same  spirit,  a  meeting  of 
the  prominent  politicians  of  South 


I  The  Washington  Star,  then  ft  Breckinridge 
organ,  noticing,  in  September,  1860,  the  conver- 
sion of  Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  support  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Breckin- 
ridge, said: 

"  While  we  congratulate  him  on  the  fact  that 
his  eyes  are  at  length  open  to  the  (to  the  South) 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  labors  of  Douglas, 
we  nail  his  conversion  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  oft-repeated  declaration,  that,  ere 
the  firpt  Monday  in  November,  every  honest 
and  unselfish  Democrat  throughout  the  South 
wiU  be  found  arrayed  against  Douglas-Freesoil- 


ism,  as  being  far  more  dangerous  to  the  South 
than  the  election  of  Lincoln ;  because  it  seeks  to 
create  a  Free-Soil  party  there;  while,  if  Lin* 
coin  triumphs,  the  result  cannot  fkil  to  be  » 
Sonth  united  in  her  own  defense — the  only  key 
to  a  full  and — we  sincerely  believe — a  peaoeM 
and  happy  solution  of  the  political  problem  of 
the  Slavery  question." 

Columns  like  the  above  might  be  quoted  from 
the  Breckinridge  Journals  of  the  South,  show- 
ing that  they  regarded  the  success  of  Douglas 
as  the  great  peril,  to  be  defeated  at  all  haai- 
ards. 
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Oarolina  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Senator  Hammond,  near  AngOBta, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1860.  Gov. 
Gist,  ex-Gov.  Adams,  ex-Speaker 
Orr,  and  the  entire  delegation  to 
Congress,  except  Mr.  Miles,  who  was 
kept  away  by  sickness,  were  present, 
with  many  other  men  of  mark.  By 
this  cabal,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  South  Carolina  should 
secede  from  the  Union  in  the  event 
of  Lincoln's  then  almost  certain  elec- 
tion. Similar  meetings  of  kindred 
spirits  were  held  simultaneously,  or 
soon  afterward,  in  Geoi^a,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  and  probably 
other  Slave  States.  By  these  meet- 
ings, and  by  the  incessant  interchange 
of  messages,  letters,  and  visits,  the  en- 
tire slaveholding  region  had  been 
prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  dis- 
union in  the  event  of  a  Bepublican, 
if  not  also  of  a  Douglas,  triumph. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
does  not  regularly  meet  until  the 
fourth  Monday  in  November;  but, 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  requiring 
a  choice  of  Presidential  Electors  prior 
to  that  time.  Gov.  Gist  had  good 
reason  for  calling  the  Legislature  of 
1860  to  meet  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar day.  It  met,  according  to  his 
sunmions,  at  Columbia,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  5  (the  day  before  the  choice  of 
Presidential  Electors  throughout  the 
Union),  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate.  On  taking  the  Chair, 
he  said : 

'*  I  do  not  seek  now  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  the  fhtnre  from  onr  sight;  bat  we 
have  ail  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  great  events.  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  in  the  terms  of  his  call,  has 
gammoned  us  to  take  action,  if  advisable, 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  State. 
Heretofore,  we  have  oonsalted  for  its  conve- 
nience and  well-being;  now,  its  destiny,  its 


very  existence,  depends  npon  our  aotioiL 
It  was  the  old  injunction,  in  times  of  great 
peril,  to  the  Roman  consuls,  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  sustained  no  detriment; 
this  charge  and  iigunction  is  now  addressed 
to  us.  All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  this 
people-— life,  fortune,  name,  and  history — all 
is  committed  to  our  keeping  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  for  honor  or  for  shame.  Let  us  do  our 
part,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  sh^l 
acknowledge  that  we  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  great  trusts  devolved  upon  us,  and  not 
unequal  to  the  great  exigencies  by  which 
we  were  tried.  Above  all  things,  let  us  be 
of  one  mind.  We  are  all  agre^  as  to  our 
wrongs.  Let  us  sacrifice  all  differences  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  remedy, 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  cause.  In  our  unanimity 
will  be  oar  strength,  physical  and  moral.  No 
human  power  can  withstand  or  break  down 
a  united  people,  standing  upon  their  own 
soil  and  defending  their  homes  and  fireddes. 
May  we  be  so  united,  and  may  the  great 
Governor  of  men  and  of  nations  inspire  our 
hearts  with  coarage,  and  inform  our  under- 
standings with  wisdom,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  of  safety." 

Gov.  Gist  (whose  term  expired 
with  the  current  year)  communicated 
to  both  Houses  his  Annual  Message, 
immediately  on  their  organization. 
It  is  as  follows : 

**SzBoirnTii  nsPAsnmrr,     ) 

"Columbia,  S.  CU  Not.  6,  IMQ.  f 


4n  o^  fAtf  Senats 

and  Sd%sM  <^  Reprstentattntt : 

*'  The  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the  year 
1846,  enacts  that  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  of  November,  of  the  year  in  whic& 
they  are  to  be  appointed.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
by  a  constitutional  provision,  will  not  take 
place  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
instant.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty, 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  to 
convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  to  convene  you,  that  you  may,  on 
to-morrow,  appoint  the  number  of  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  your 
duty  could  be  soon  discharged  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Electors  representing  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  the  State ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  strong 
probability  of  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  a  sectional  candidate,  by  a  party  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  measures,  which,  if 
carried   out^   will   inevitably   destroy  ^ojor 
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equality  in  the  TTniaD,  and  nllimatelj  rednoe 
the  Southern  States  to  mere  proTinces  of  a 
consolidated  despotism,  to  be  governed  by  a 
fixed  majority  in  Congress  hostile  to  our  in- 
atitntions,  and  fatally  bent  upon  oar  rain,  I 
would  respeotftdly  suggest  that  the  Legisla- 
ture remain  in  session,  and  take  such  action 
as  will  prepare  the  State  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

'^That  an  exposition  of  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  obtained  on  a  question  in- 
Yolving  such  momentous  consequences,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  the 
event  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Presidency,  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
this  State  be  immediately  called,  to  consider 
and  determine  for  themselves  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  My  own  opinions  of 
what  the  Convention  should  do  are  of  lit- 
tle moment;  but,  believing  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  every  one,  however  hum- 
ble he  may  be,  should  express  his  opinions 
in  unmistakable  language,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  the  only  alternative  left,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  Federal  Union.  The  indications 
from  many  of  the  Southern  States  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  secession  of  Soutifi 
Carolina  will  be  immediately  followed,  if 
not  adopted  simultaneously,  by  them,  and 
ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  The  long- 
desired  cooperation  of  the  other  States  hav- 
ing similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to 
be  near  at  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, will  soon  be  realized.  The  State  has, 
with  great  unanimity  declared  that  she  has 
the  right  peaceably  to  secede,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  rightfully  prevent  it. 

"  If,  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt coercion,  it  will  become  our  solemn 
duty  to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  the  Convention,  rep- 
resenting the  Sovereignty  of  the  State,  and 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  it  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  administration, 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  regardless  of 
any  hazard  that  may  surround  its  execution. 

*'  I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  a 
thorough  redrganization  of  the  Militia,  so 
as  to  place  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  in  a  position  to  be  used  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Every  man  in  the  State,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  be  well 
armed  with  the  most  efficient  weapons  of 
modem  warfare,  and  all  the  available  means 
of  the  State  used  for  that  purpose. 

**  In  addition  to  this  general  preparation, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  services  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers  be  immediately  acoept- 
^ ;  that  they  be  organized  and  drilled  by 


offioers  ohosen  by  themselvea,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  on  upon 
the  shortest  notice.  With  this  preparation 
for  defense,  and  with  all  the  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  past  achievements,  with  our  love  of 
liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  contending  for  the 
safety  of  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  can 
confidently  appeal  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
human  events,  and  safely  trust  our  cause  in 
His  keeping.  Wm.  H.  Gist." 

Mr.  JameB  Chesnut,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  was  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  leading  politicians  in  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session.  He  was  known  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Secession,  and  as  such 
was  serenaded  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 5th,  aforesaid.  Being  called 
out  to  speak,  Mr.  Chesnut  (as  report^ 
ed  by  telegraph  to  The  Charleston 
C(mrieT)  said : 

"  Before  the  setting  of  tormorrow's  sun, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  thia 
confederated  Republic  would  be  decided. 
He  solemnly  thought,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  the  Republican  party  would 
triumph  in  the  election  of  Likooln  as  Pren- 
dent.  In  that  event,  the  lines  of  our  ene- 
mies seem  to  be  closing  around  us;  but 
they  must  be  broken.  They  might  see  in 
the  hurried  paths  of  these  starched  men  of 
livery  the  funeral  cortege  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  Peace,  hope,  independence, 
liberty,  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sove- 
reign States,  may  be  draped  as  chief  mourn* 
ers;  stiU,  in  the  rear  of  this  procession, 
there  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  past,  from 
which  they  might  rekindle  the  dying  blaze 
of  their  own  altars.  We  see  it  all — ^know  it 
all — ^feel  it  all ;  and,  with  heaven^s  help,  we 
will  meet  it  all. 

*^  It  was  evident  that  we  had  arrived  at  the 
initial  point  of  a  new  departure.  We  have 
two  ways  before  us,  in  one  of  which,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not,  we  must  tread ;  for,  in 
the  event  of  this  issue,  there  would  be  no 
repose.  In  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
troubles,  which  no  human  foresight  can 
foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  magnitude.  One  is  beset  with  hu- 
miliation, dishonor,  kmeuie^  rebellions — 
with  submission,  in  the  beginning,  to  all, 
and  at  all  times,  and  confiscation  and  slavery 
in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  has  its 
difficulties  and  trials,  but  no  disgrace.  H ope, 
duty,  and  honor,  shine  along  the  path.  Hope 
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beacons  j<m  at  the  end.  Before  dedding, 
oonsider  well  the  andent  and  sacred  nuixim 
-— *  Stand  npon  the  ancient  way — see  which 
is  the  righty  good  way,  and  walk  in  it' 

*^Bat  the  qnestion  now  ^as,  Wonld  the 
South  snbmit  to  a  Black  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  a  Black  Republican  Congress, 
which  will  claim  the  tight  to  construe  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  country  and  administer 
the  Government  in  their  own  hands,  not  bj 
the  law  of  the  instrument  itself^  nor  bj  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  country,  nor  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  adminbtered  seventy 
years  ago,  but  by  rules  drawn  from  tiieir 
own  blind  consciences  and  crazy  brains. 
They  call  us  inferiors,  semi-civilixed  bar- 
barians, and  claim  the  right  to  possess  our 
lands,  and  give  Jbhem  to  the  destitute  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  profligates  of  this.  They 
claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  so  adminis- 
ter the  Government  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
them.  The  people  now  most  choose  whetiier 
they  would  be  governed  by  enemies,  or 
govern  themselves. 

"  For  himself;  he  would  unfurl  the  Pal- 
metto flag,  fling  it  to  the  breeze,  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,  determine  to  live 
and  die  as  became  our  glorious  ancestors, 
and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the 
ears  of  an  insolent  foe.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  their  dele- 
gated powers,  and  it  was  their  duty,  in  the 
event  contemplated,  to  withdraw  them.  It 
was  their  only  safety. 

'^Mr.  C.  favored  separate  State  action; 
saying  the  rest  would  flock  to  our  standard." 

Hon.  Wm.  yf.  Boyce— then,  and 
for  some  years  previonsly,  a  leading 
Bepresentative  in  GongresB  from 
South  Carolina — ^was,  in  like  manner, 
serenaded  and  called  out  by  the  enthu- 
aiastic  crowd  of  SecessioniBta,  at  Oo- 
Inmbia,  on  the  following  evening. 
He  concluded  a  speech  denunciatory 
of  the  Eepublicans,  as  follows:" 

"  The  question  then  is,  What  are  we  to 
do?  In  my  opinion,  the  South  ought  not  to 
snbmit.  If  you  intend  to  resist,  ti^e  way  to 
resist  in  earnest  is  to  act ;  the  way  to  enact 


revolution  is  to  stare  it  in  tfie  ftoe.  I  think 
the  only  policy  for  us  is  to  arm  as  soon  sa 
we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
election  of  Lmcoln.  It  is  for  8outh  Carolina^ 
in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  mosfe 
direct  means,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Then  we  wlU  not  submit,  whether  the  other 
Soathem  States  wiU  act  with  us  or  with  onr 
enemies. 

^^They  cannot  take  sides  with  our  ene- 
mies; they  must  take  sides  with  us.  Whea 
an  ancient  philosopher  wished  to  inaugurate 
a  great  revolution,  his  motto  was  to  dare  I 
to  dare  r' 

"Mr.  Boyce  was  followed  by  Gen.  M.  H 
Martin,  Cols.  Cunningham,  Simpson,  Rich- 
ardson, and  others,  who  contended  that  t^ 
submit  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  is  to  con- 
sent to  a  lingering  death." 

There  was  great  joy  in  Charleston, 
and  wherever  "  Fire-Eaters"  most  did 
congregate,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
yember  7th.  Men  rushed  to  shake 
hands  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  glad  tidings  of  Lincoln's  election. 
J/ow^  it  was  felt,  and  exultingly  pro- 
claimed, the  last  obstacle  to  '^  South- 
em  independence"  has  been  removed, 
and  the  great  experiment  need  no 
longer  be  postponed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  weak,  the  faithlesa, 
the  cowardly.  It  was  clear  that  the 
election  had  resulted  precisely  as  the 
master-spirits  had  wished  and  hoped, 
^oWj  the  apathy,  at  least  of  the  other 
Cotton  States,  must  be  overcome ; 
now^  South  Carolina — ^that  is,  her 
slaveholding  oligarchy — ^wlQ  be  able 
to  achieve  her  long-cherished  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  Union,  and 
founding  a  new  confederacy  on  her 
own  ideas,  and  on  the  *  peculiar  insti- 
tution' of  the  South.  Men  thronged 
the  streets,  talking,  laughing,  cheer- 
ing,* like  mariners  long   becalmed 


'  This,  and  nearly  all  the  proceedings  at  Go* 
lumbia  at  this  oriaia,  are  here  copied  directly 
from  the  columns  of  The  Oharluton  Courier. 

'  Dispatch  to  The  New  Tork  Berald,    dated 
Washington,  Not.  8,  1860: 
"A  dispatch,  received  here  to-day  from  a 


leading  and  wealthy  gentleman  in  Charleston, 
states  that  the  news  of  Linooln's  election  was 
received  there  with  dieers  and  many  maiu^Mta* 
tions  of  approbation.'* 

The  Charleeten  Mermtry  of  the  7th  or  8th  ex- 
nlthigly  announosd  the  same  ftxL 
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on  a  haiefbly  treaohercms  sea^  whom 
a  Budden  breeze  had  swiftly  wafted 
within  Bight  of  their  longed-for  haven, 
or  like  a  seedy  prodigal,  just  raised 
to  affluence  bj  the  death  of  some  far- 
off,  unknown  relatiye,  and  whose 
sense  of  decency  is  not  strong  enough 
to  repress  his  exultation. 

Thus  stimulated,  the  Legislature 
-did  not  hesitate  nor  &lter  in  the 
course  marked  out  for  it  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  State  oligarchy.  Joint 
resolves,  providing  for  the  call  of  a 
Convention  at  some  early  day,  with 
a  view  to  unconditional  secession 
from  thtf  Union,  were  piled  upon 
each  other  with  great  energy,  as  if 
nearly  every  member  were  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  by  zeal  in  the 
work.  Among  others,  Mr.  Eobert 
Barnwell  Bhett,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  offered  such  resolves, 
calling  for  the  choice  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  22d  of  November;  the 
delegates  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

Mr.  Moses  and  others  offered  simi- 
lar resolves  in  the  Senate ;  where  Mr. 
Lesesne,  of  Charleston,  attempted  to 
stem,  or,  rather,  to  moderate,  the 
roaring  tide,  by  inserting  the  thin- 
nest end  of  the  wedge  of  "  Cooperar 
tion."  His  resolves  are,  in  terms,  as 
follows : 

'*l6t  Rmhed^  That  the  ascendency  of 
ilie  hostile,  sectional,  anti-Slavery  party, 
styling  themselves  the  Kepnhlican  party, 
wonld  be  snfScient  and  proper  canse  for  the 
(Hssolntion  of  the  Union  and  formation  of  a 
iSonthem  Confederacy. 

^  2d.  Besolxed,  That,  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidates  of  that  party  to  the 
tyffice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  providing  nncon- 
ditionally  for  a  Convention,  the  better  conrse 
will  be  to  empower  the  Governor  to  take 
measures  for  assembling  a  Convention  to 
Boon  as  any  one  of  the  other  Southern  Statee 
i^lt^  in  his  judgment^  give  satitfactory  as- 
twance  or  evidence  of  her  determination  to 
withdrcMfrom  the  Union.^^ 


In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr. 
Lesesne  spoke  ably  and  etunestly,  but 
without  effect.  "Cooperation"  had 
been  tried  in  1850-1,  and  had  sig- 
nally fBoled  to  achieve  the  darling 
purpose  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
so  the  rulers  of  Carolina  opinion  would 
have  none  of  it  in  1860. 

StiU  another  effort  was  made  in 
the  House  (November  7th),  by  Mr. 
Trenholm,  of  Charleston — long  con- 
spicuous in  the  councils  of  the  State 
— ^who  labored  hard  to  make  "  Coop- 
eration" look  so  much  like  Secession 
thatone  could  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished fix)m  the  other.  His  propo- 
sition was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Military  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  instructed  to  meet  during 
the  recess,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  arm- 
ing the  State,  and  for  organizing  a  per- 
manent IGlitary  Bureau ;  and  that  the  said 
Committee  be  instructed  to  report  by  bill  to 
their  respective  Houses  on  the  first  day  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  General  Assembly. 

^Besoked,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  instructed  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
prepare  a  bill  for  raising  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  tJbie  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  Military  Committee,  and  to 
report  by  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  General  Assembly. 

^^Besohedy  That  the  Governor  be  re- 
auested  immediately  to  apply  the  one  hun- 
ared  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  to  the  purchase  of 
arms. 

^'Besoked,  That  immediately  after  the 
election  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  this  General  Assembly  do  take  a 
recess  until  the  third  Monday,  being  the 
nineteenth  day,  of  November,  instant,  at  7 
o'clock. 

^^Besohedy  As  the  sense  of  this  General 
Assembly,  that  the  election  of  a  Black  Re- 
publican to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  the  triumph  and  practical 
application  of  principles  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Southern  States. 

*^Meeolvedy  That  a  Commissioner  be  elect- 
ed, by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Milledgeville,  the 
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ieat  of  ffovtmment  of  the  State  of  Geoi^a, 
whose  legiBlAtare  will  then  be  in  session,  to 
announce  to  the  government  of  that  State 
that  South  Carolina,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  will  immediately  put  herself  in 
a  state  of  efficient  military  defense,  and  will 
cordially  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  measures  for  the  protection  of  Sonth- 
em  interests ;  and  to  express  the  readiness 
of  this  State  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  elec- 
tion, in  withdrawing  at  once  from  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  to  recommend  the  calling  of 
a  Convention  simultaneously  in  both  States, 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect ;  and  to  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  all  the  Southern 
States  in  withdrawing  from  the  present 
Union,  and  forming  a  separate  Soutiiem 
Confederacy." 

These  resolves  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration on  the  9th,  Mr.  McGowan, 
of  Abbeville,  made  a  zealous  effort  to 
stem  the  furious  current;  pleading 
eamestlj  and  plausiblj  for  Coopera- 
tion— ^that  is,  for  consultation  with 
other  Slave  States,  and  for  action  in 
obedience  to  their  mutual  determi- 
nation.   He  said: 

**  Oodperation  with  our  Southern  sisters 
has  been  the  settled  policy  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  at  least  ten  years  past.  We  have 
long  been  satisfied  with  the  causes  for  a  dis- 
solution of  this  Union.  We  thought  we  saw 
long  ago  what  was  coming,  and  only  await- 
ed the  action  of  our  Southern  sisters.  This 
being  tlie  case,  it  would  seem  strange,  now 
that  the  issue  is  upon  us — when  our  need  is 
the  sorest — that  we  should  ignore  our  past 

Solicy,  and,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  con- 
iot,  cease  to  ask  for  Cooperation. 

'*  LincoIn^s  election  is  taken  as  an  occasion 
for  action,  but  with  us  it  is  not  the  only 
cause  for  action.  We  have  delayed  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  nothing  but  Cooperation. 
He  thought  it  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  with  our  Southern 
sisters,  in  order  to  arrange  the  time  when, 
and  the  manner  how,  of  going  out,  and 
nothing  else. 

*Mt  m  perfectly  manifest  that  the  record- 
ed policy  of  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  the  policy  of  Secession  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Southern  States. 

**  But  is  that  not  fortified  by  both  history 
and  philosophy? — by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  fate  of  other  nations  f 
The  Southern  States  of  this  Union  have 
more  motives,  more  inducements,  and  more 
neeemticBy  for  concert  and  Union,  than  any 


people  that  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 
They  are  one  in  soil  and  climate;  one  in 
productions,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Cot- 
ton r^on ;  one  in  institutions ;  and,  mora 
than  lul,  one  in  their  wrongs  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Add  to  all  this  that  they  alone, 
of  all  the  earth,  have  a  peculiar  institution 
— African  Slavery — which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them;  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  eidst,  and  against  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  sentiment, 
the  world  is  banded.  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  institution,  we  are  ieolated  from  the 
whole  world,  who  are  not  only  indifferent, 
but  inimical  to  it ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  very  weight  of  this  outside  pressure 
would  compel  us  to  unite. 

*^  Besides,  the  history  of  the  world  is 
pregnant  with  admonition  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  union.  The  history  of  clasac  Greece, 
and  especially  that  awful  chapter  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  appeals  to  us.  The  his- 
tory of  poor,  dismembered  Poland  cries  to 
us.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
chums  to  be  heard.  Modem  Italy  and  the 
States  of  Central  America  are  now,  at  this 
moment,  crying  to  us  to  unite.  All  history 
teaches  us  that  *  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.^  All  the  Southern  States  would  not 
be  too  many  for  our  confederacy,  whose 
flag  would  float,  honored  upon  every  sea^ 
and  under  whose  folds  every  citizen  would 
be  sure  of  protection  and  security.  My 
God  I  what  is  the  reason  we  cannot  unite? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  proprie- 
ty address  to  the  whole  South  the  pregnant 
words  of  Milton : 

^Awmkel  arlMl  or  b«  forevflr  lkl]«iir 

"  South  Carolina  has  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused of  a  paramount  desire  to  lead  or  to 
disturb  the  councils  of  the  South.  Let  us 
make  one  last  effort  for  Cooperation,  and, 
in  doing  so,  repel  the  false  and  unfounded 
imputadon. 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  desire  to 
consolidate  the  sentiment  of  the  South.  AH 
of  us  prefer  Cooperation.  It  is,  therefore, 
immensely  important  that  we  should  take 
no  false  step,  and  omit  nothing  that  might 
tend  to  that  end.  I  am  utterly  opposed, 
now  and  forever,  to  taking  any  step  back- 
ward in  this  matter,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  am  anxious  that  we  should  take  no  false 
step.  It  is  better  to  consider  in  advance  of 
action  than  after  action.  When  we  act,  we 
must  stand  upon  that  action  against  the 
world  in  anns.  It  will  strengthen  our  arma 
and  nerve  our  hearts  in  doing  that,  if  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  this  course  was  not 
taken  hastily  or  from  impulse,  but  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  a  last  effort  for  that 
which  we  all  desire  so  much — Cooperation* 
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Tk«n,  if  we  £ul,  and  a  Oonyention  is  called 
under  these  circumstances,  I  and  all  of  us 
will  stand  by  the  action  of  that  Convention. 
Whatever  may  be  oar  individual  opinions, 
we  will  obey  the  mandate  of  the  State  thus 
pronounced. 

**  Whenever  she,  after  exhaosting  all  pro- 
per and  becoming  efforts  for  onion,  resolves 
npon  her  course,  we  will  have  no  option,  as 
we  will  have  no  desire,  to  do  otherwise  than 
rail  J  under  her  banner.  If  the  8tate,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  determines  that  her  se- 
cession will  produce  the  cooperation  which 
we  have  so  earnestly  sought,  then  it  shall 
have  my  hearty  approbation.  And  if,  in 
the  alternative,  she  determines  to  let  us 
forego  the  honor  of  being  first,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  common  cause,  let  us  de- 
clare to  Georgia,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South — ^the  Keystone  of  the  Southern  Arch, 
which  is  our  nearest  neighbor  westward, 
and  lying  for  a  great  distance  alongside  of 
our  o«rn  territory — that  we  are  willing  to 
foUow  in  her  lead,  and  together  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

**If  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, deliberately  secedes — separate  and 
alone,  and,  without  any  hope  of  cooperation, 
decides  to  cut  loose  from  her  moorings,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  Southern  sisters  in  like 
circumstances — I  will  be  one  of  her  crew, 
and,  in  common  with  every  true  son  of 
hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that 
God  has  given  me,  to 

'Spread  all  h«r  emrtm  to  the  breese, 

Bet  eTeiy  tbreftdbare  sail, 
And  friye  her  to  the  Qod  of  storma, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale.' '' 

Mr.  Mullins,  of  Marion,  followed ; 
and  his  reply  to  McGhowan'fl  speech 
is  worthy  of  record  here,  since  it 
clearly  betrays  the  consdonsness  of 
the  dbunionists  that  they  were  a  lean 
minority  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
might  be  precipitated,  bullied,  or 
draped  into  treason,  but  whom  there 
was  no  rational  hope  of  reasoning  or 
even  seducing  into  it.    He  said : 

*'  South  Carolina  had  tried  Cooperation, 
but  had  exhausted  that  policy.  The  State 
of  Virginia  had  discredited  the  cause  which 
our  Commissioner  went  there  to  advocate, 
although  she  treated  him,  personally,  with 
respect ;  but  she  had  as  much  as  smd  there 
were  no  indignities  which  could  drive  her  to 
take  the  leadership  for  Southern  rights.  ^ 
we  ioait  for  Godpercttion^  Slcnery  and  State 
Rights  would  he  ahandoTiidj  State  Sovereignty 
and  the  cause  of  the  South  lost  forever,  and 


we  would  be  subjected  to  a  dominion  the 
parallel  to  which  was  that  of  the  poor  Indian 
under  the  British  East  India  Company. 
When  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  placed  it  on 
record,  tiien  he  was  willing  to  send  a  Com- 
missioner to  Georgia,  or  any  other  Southern 
State,  to  announce  our  determination,  and 
to  submit  the  question  whether  they  would 
join  us  or  not.  We  have  it  from  high  au^ 
thority^  that  the  representative  of  one  <f  the 
Imperial  Poioere  €f  Europe^  in  view  of  the 
prospective  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  present  carfederaey^ 
has  made  propositions  tn  advance  for  the 
establishment  of  such  relations  between  it 
and  the  Government  about  to  le  established 
in  this  State^  as  v>ill  insure  to  that  power  sueh 
a  supply  of  Cotton  for  the  future  as  their  in- 
creasing demand  for  that  article  will  require : 
this  information  is  perfectly  authentic." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  foreign 
intrigue  was  already  hand-and-glove 
with  domestic  treason  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  Union  and  seeking 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  oyer- 
throw. 

Mr.  Edmund  Buffin,  of  Virginia, 
had  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  a  leading  Agricultaral  monthly, 
and  had  thus  acquired  a  very  decided 
influence  oyer  the  planters  of  the 
South.  A  deyotee  of  Slavery,  he  had 
hastened  to  Columbia,  on  the  call  of 
the  Legislature,  to  do  his  utmost  for 
Secession.  He  was,  of  course,  sere- 
naded in  his  turn  by  the  congregated 
Union-breakers,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  and  addressed  them  from  the 
balcony  of  the  CSongaree  House. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his 
response : 

'*  He  said  the  question  now  before  the 
country  he  had  studied  for  years.  It  had 
been  the  one  great  idea  of  his  life.  The  de- 
fense of  the  South,  he  verily  believed,  was 
only  to  be  secured  through  the  lead  of  South 
Carolina.  As  old  as  he  was,  he  had  come 
here  to  join  them  in  that  lead.  Be  wished 
Virginia  was  as  ready  as  South  Carolina^ 
hit,  unfortunately i  she  was  not;  but,  cir- 
cumstances being  different,  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  Virginia  and  all  other  border 
States  remain  quiescent  for  a  time,  to  serve 
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as  gnard  against  the  Korth.  Tlie  first  drop 
of  blood  spilled  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina, 
"vroald  bring  Virginia  and  every  Sonthem 
Btate  with  them.  By  remaining  in  the 
Union  for  a  time,  she  wonld  not  only  prevent 
coercive  legislation  in  Congress,  but  any  at- 
tempt for  oar  subjugation.  No  argument  in 
favor  of  resistance  was  wanted  now.  As 
soon  as  he  had  performed  his  duty  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  citizen,  he  came  as  fast  as  steam 
could  bring  him  to  South  Carolina.  He  was 
satisfied  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  was 
to  be  done  here.  He  had  no  doubt  it  w<ntld 
be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Every 
day  delayed  was  a  day  lost  to  the  cause. 
They  should  encourage  and  sustain  their 
friends,  and  they  would  frighten  their  ene- 
mies. 

"  There  was  no  fear  of  Carolina  remaining 
idone.  She  would  soon  be  followed  by 
other  States.  Virginia  and  half  a  dozen 
more  were  just  as  good  and  strong,  and  able 
to  repel  the  enemy,, as  if  they  had  the  ^hole 
<^  the  slaveholding  States  to  act  with  them. 
Even  if  Carolina  remained  alone— not  that 
he  thought  it  probable,  but  supposing  so — 
it  was  his  conviction  that  she  wonld  be  able 
to  defend  herself  against  any  power  brought 
against  her.  Multitudes  spoke  and  said  the 
issue  was  one  of  courage  and  honor,  or  of 
eowardice,  desertion,  and  degradation.'' 

A  number  of  second  and  third-rate 
traitors  followed  this  Buffin  in  a 
similar  vein,  but  their  remarks  were 
not  deemed  worth  reporting. 

But,  that  evening,  the  busy  tele- 
graph reported  from  Charleston  the 
more  important  resignation  of  the 
leading  Federal  officers  for  South 
Carolina,  in  anticipation  of  her  se- 
ceding. The  IT.  S.  District  Court 
had  met  there  in  the  morning.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Magrath  presiding.  The 
Grand  Jury — of  course,  by  precon- 
cert— ^formally  declined  to  make  any 
presentments,  because  of 

**  Tlie  verdict  of  tlie  Northern  section  of 
the  confederacy,  solemnly  announced  to  the 
country,  through  the  ballot-box,  on  yester- 
day, having  swept  away  the  last  hope  for 
the  permanence,  for  the  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  these  sovereign 
States ;  and  the  public  mm.  is  constrained 
to  lift  itself  above  the  consideration  of  de- 
tails in  the  administration  of  Law  and  Justice, 
tip  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  which  have 
been  forced  upon  us.    These  issues  involve 


the  existence  of  the  Government  of  which 
this  Court  is  the  organ  and  minister.  In 
these  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Grand 
Jury  respectfully  decline  to  proceed  with 
their  presentments.  They  deem  this  expla- 
nation due  to  the  Court  and  to  themselves.** 

Judge  Magrath  received  this  com- 
munication with  complaisance,  and 
thereupon  resigned  his  office ;  saying : 

**  The  business  of  the  term  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
It  would  be  my  duty  to  dismiss  you  to  your 
several  avocations,  with  my  thanks  for  your 
presence  and  aid.  But  now  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  do,  the  omission  of  which 
would  not  be  consistent  with  propriety.  In 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  an 
event  has  happened  of  ominous  import  to 
fifteen  slaveholding  States.  The  State  of 
which  we  are  citizens  has  been  always  un- 
derstood to  have  deliberately  fixed  its  pur- 
pose whenever  that  event  should  happen. 
Feeling  an  assurance  of  what  will  be  the 
action  of  the  State,  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
without  delay,  to  prepare  to  obey  its  wishes. 
That  preparation  is  made  by  the  resignation 
of  the  office  I  have  held.  For  the  last  time, 
I  have,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

"  While  thus  acting  in  obedience  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  emo- 
tions it  must  produce.  That  department 
which,  I  believe,  has  best  maintained  its 
integrity  and  preserved  its  purity,  has  been 
sospended.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  raised  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed. 
If  it  shall  never  be  again  opened,  I  thank 
God  that  its  doors  have  been  closed  before 
its  altar  has  been  desecrated  with  sacrifices 
to  tyranny." 

C.  J.  Colcock,  Collector  at  Charles- 
ton, and  James  Conner,  U.  S.  DiBtrict 
Attorney,  likewise  resigned;  and  it 
was  announced  that  B.  C.  Preselej, 
Sub-Treasurer,  would  follow, "  so  soon 
as  was  consistent  with  due  respect 
and  regard  for  our  present  excellent 
Chief  Magistrate  [Buchanan],  by 
whose  appointment  he  holds  the 
office.'' 

In  the  face  of  such  multiform  and 


the  efforts  of  those  members  of  the 
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LegisIatnTe  who  would  gladly  bare 
held  back  were  paralyzed  and  their 
remonstrances  silenced.  They  dared 
neither  to  speak  nor  to  vote  as  their 
convictions  impelled. 

AH  pleadings  and  efforts  for  delay, 
for  reflection,  for  calm  consideration, 
were  stifled  or  fruitless.  A  biU  call- 
ing a  Convention,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  secession,  passed  the  Senate 
on  ^e  9th  and  the  House  on  the  12th. 
December  6th  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  delegates;  the 
Convention  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
that  month.  Whereupon,  Gk)v.  Ham- 
mond resigned  his  seat  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Senate,  as  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ohesnut, 
had  akeady  done. 

On  the  same  day  (Nov.  12),  a  Mili- 
tary Convention  of  Geoi^ans  was 
held  at  MiUedgeville,  which  was  at- 
tended and  addressed  by  Gov.  Joseph 
E.  Brown  of  that  State.  He  affirmed 
the  right  of  secession,  and  the  duty 
of  other  Southern  States  to  sustain 
South  Carolina  in  the  step  she  was 
then  taking.  ^  He  would  like  to  see 
Federal  troops  dare  attempt  the 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern 
State  I  For  every  Georgian  who  fell 
in  a  conflict  thus  incited,  the  lives  of 
two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate 
the  outrage  on  State  Sovel^ignty.' 
The  Convention,  thus  harangued, 
voted,  about  two  to  one,  for  secession ; 
and  though  it  had,  of  course,  no  legal 
or  official  authority,  its  action  was 
doubtless  potent  in  precipitating  the 
^Empire  State  of  tl^  South'  into  the 
abyss  of  Disunion. 


The  foregoing  detailed,  methodical 
statement  of  die  process  whereby 
Secession  was  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  conceptions  and 
purposes  developed  by  that  process, 
seems  to  render  needless  a  like  par> 
ticularity  with  regard  to  the  subse* 
quent  proceedings  in  that  and  other 
States.  The  germ  of  the  entire 
movement,  with  the  ideas  whereon  it 
was  based,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
doings  at  Columbia  and  Charleston^ 
during  those  memorable  early  days 
of  November,  1860.  And,  though 
South  Carolina  ostentatiously  precip- 
itated the  catastrophe  by  her  single^ 
sovereign  fiat,  it  is  not  doubted  ^at 
she  did  so  upon  full  understanding 
with  the  "C^iivalry"  of  nearly,  or 
quite  every  Slave  State.  These  had, 
of  course,  apprised  her  own  master- 
spirits, in  their  conferences  at  water- 
ing-places and  other  fashionable  re- 
sorts during  the  preceding  Summer 
and  Autumn,  that,  though  they 
could  not  bring  their  several  States 
to  march  abreast  with  her  in  the  en- 
terprise of  National  disruption  and- 
dissolution,  they  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  fly  to 
her  rescue  in  case  she  went  boldly 
forward  in  the  predetermined  course^ 
and  thus  exposed  herself  to  imminent 
peril  on  behalf  of  their  Common  and 
most  cherished  interest.  Slavery.^ 
Theirs  was  the  strategy  of  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  who,  seeing  his 
storming  party  hesitate  and  waver  in 
the  breach,  or  under  the  wall  of  the 
hostile  fortress,  throws  his  flag  for- 


*  On  the  first  dtkj  of  the  South  Carolina  Seces- 
sion Convention,  at  Columbia,  December  17, 
1660,  Hon.  WillJam  Porcher  Miles,  M.  0.  from 
the  Charleston  District^  one  of  the  delegates, 
made  a  short  speech  against  adjournment  to 
Charleston,  on  account  of  the  epidemic  (small- 
pox) at  Columbia;  saying  that  he  was  jnst  from 


Washinc^ton,  where  he  had  been  in  consultation 
with  Southern  friends  representing  eretj  other 
Southern  State»  yrho  had  unanimous!  j  urged  the 
utmost  haste  in  the  consummation  of  South  Caro- 
lina's secession.  He  would  adjourn  to  no  other 
place  until  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  had  pass- 
ed^— fiee  ChaHesiM  Courier^  December  1%  1860. 
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ward  among  the  enemy,  and  raahes, 
0word  in  hand,  to  its  recovery,  calcu- 
lating that  hiB  soldiers  will  thereupon 
instinctiyely  spring  to  his  and  its  res- 
cue at  all  hazards.  The  event  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  method,  if  not 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 

But  the  longstanding  conspiracy 
for  Disunion  was  favored,  at  this 
crisis,  by  very  powerful  incidental  in- 
fluences, whereof  the  principal  were 
as  follows: 

1.  No  public  opposition  to  Slavery 
having,  for  many  years,  been  permit- 
ted in  the  slave-holding  region,  save 
at  a  very  few  points  like  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Free-Labor  interest  had, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
silently  and  suddenly  achieved  a 
practical  preponderance,  the  journals, 
the  religious  organizations,  and  the 
political  parties,  were  all  immeasura- 
bly subservient  to  the  Slave  Power. 
In  fact,  the  chief  topic  of  political 
contention,  whether  in  the  press  or 
on  the  stump,  had  for  twenty  years 
been  the  relative  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  rival  parties  in 
their  devotion  to  Slavery.  On  this 
ground.  Gen.  Jackson  had  immensely 
the  advantage  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  so  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned,  when 
they  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
Presidency;  as  Gen.  Harrison  had 
some  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
Mr.  Polk  of  Mr.  Clay ;  Gen.  Taylor 
of  Gen.  Cass;  Gen.  Pierce  of  Gen. 
Scott;  and,  lastly.  Major  Breckin- 
ridge of  John  B^IL  In  Kentucky, 
in  the  State  canvass  of  1859,  Mr. 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  "American"  candi- 
date for  Governor,  had  tried  hard  to 


"cut  under" his  Democratic  antago* 
nist,  Beriah  Magoffin,  but  had  failed, 
and  been  signally  defeated.  His 
more  spotless  record  as  a  Slavery 
propagandist  had  enabled  the  sup- 
porters of  Breckinridge  to  carry  even 
Maryland  for  him  against  Bell,  in 
1860.  And  now,  the  readiness  to 
back  South  Carolina,  or,  at  least,  to 
shield  her  from  harm,  was  presented 
as  a  touchstone  of  earnestness,  to 
those  of  all  parties,  who  had  for  years 
so  loudly  vaunted  their  own  and 
their  party's  matchless  devotion  to 
"  Southern  rights." 

2.  The  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government  throughout  the  fifteen 
Slave  States,  being  wielded  and  be- 
stowed by  the  Southern  members'  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  was  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  their  feUow- 
conspirators.  The  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms, Postmasters,  Marshals,  etc., 
who  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
the  loss  of  their  comfortable  places 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power, 
were  generally  ^^ripe  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils."  Many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  were  early  and  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  Slaveholders' 
Rebellion,  even  while  easily  deriving 
large  emoluments  from  the  Gx>vem- 
ment  they  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

3.  The  Legislatures  and  party  Con- 
ventions of  all  the  Slave  States  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  *  of  unanimous- 
ly resolying  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  exclusion  from  the  Terri- 
tories, ^' Black-Bepublican  domina- 
tion," etc.,  etc.  Those  who  were 
really  Unionists  were  apt  to  let  these 
resolves  pass  as  a  matter  of  course, 


*  Howell  Oobb,  of  Georg^  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Ten- 
Mr.   Buchanan's  first  Postinaster-€to- 


eral,  died,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1859,  by 
Joseph  Hdt,  of  Kentucky,  who  stood  by  tbo 
Union. 

*See,asaspecunen,the  Alahamsresolrea    on 
pages  312-13. 
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regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  theatrical, 
sheet-iron  thunder,  which  might  scare 
the  Korth  into  greater  subserviency 
to  the  Slave  Power,  and,  at  the 
worst,  could  do  no  harpi.  And  now, 
these  resolves  were  triumphantly 
quoted  by  the  conspirators,  and  the 
people  asked  whether  they  mearU 
any  thing  by  passing  them,  or  were 
only 'uttering  threats  which  they 
never  intended  to  make  good. 

4.  The  Governors  of  nearly  aU  the 
Slave  States,  including  even  Dela- 
ware, had  actively  and  zealously  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  had  thus 
justified  the  withdrawal  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  delegates  from  the 
CSiarleston  Convention,  on  grounds 
not  essentially  differing  from  those 
whereon  Disunion  was  now  urged. 
The  action  now  taken  by  South  Car- 
olina was  veiy  fairly  claimed  to  be  a 
direct  and  necessary  sequence  of  that 
bolt.  The  Governors  and  other  lead- 
ing politicians  who  had  supported 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  in  the  recent 
canvass,  were  held  to  have  thereby 
pledged  themselves  to  prosecute  that 
policy  to  its  legitimate  results.  And 
most  of  them  were  fiilly  aware  of 
and  ready  to  meet  this  expectation. 
Hence,  South  Carolina  had  scarcely 
thrown  up  her  signal  rocket,  an- 
nouncing the  outbreak  of  the  long 
meditated  revolution,  when  it  was 
responded  to  by  proclamations  and 
calls  of  L^slatures  in  most  of  the 
Slave  States. 

Texas  was  not  originally  of  the 
number.  Her  leading  politicians  had 
shown  the  cloven  foot  a  year  too 
soon,  by  nominating,  early  in  1859,  a 
State  ticket  pledged  to  favor  the  re- 


opening of  the  African  Slave-Trade, 
which  was  a  well-understood  Shib- 
boleth of  the  South- Western  plotters 
of  Disunion.  Hardin  B.  Bunnells,  a 
Mississippian,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent, was  placed  at  its  head  as  a 
cancUdate  for  Governor.  The  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  by  this  bold  step ; 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  took  the  field  in 
opposition  to  it  as  an  independent 
IJmon  candidate  for  Goyemor ;  and, 
though  there  was  no  political  organi- 
zation in  the  State  but  that  which  he 
confronted,  while  Texas  had  gone 
overwhehningly  for  Pierce  against 
Scott,  and  for  Buchanan  against 
Filhnore,  Qten.  Houston  carried  it 
with  aU  ease,  beating  Bunnells  by 
8,670  majority,^  bx  by  far  the  largest 
vote  ever  yet  polled  in  the  State. 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  running  as  a 
Unionist  for  Congress,  in  the  Western 
District,  in  like  manner  beat  T.  K. 
Waul,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date, by  448  ^  majority.  In  the  East* 
em  District,  John  H.  Beagan,*  Dem- 
ocrat, had  no  serious  opposition. 

Qten.  Houston  was  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thwart  the  Texan  conspira- 
tors, had  he  evinced  either  principle 
or  courage,  when  they  commenced 
operating  to  take  their  State  out  of 
the  Union  at  the  close  of  1860.  He 
did  reftise  to  call  the  Legislature,  or 
a  Convention;  whereupon  the  con- 
spirators called  the  L^slature  them- 
selves, by  a  document  signed  by  sixty 
of  their  number,  having  just  as  mudh 
legal  validity  and  force  as  a  harangue 
at  a  negro  camp-meeting.  But  the 
Disunionists  were  thoroughly  united, 
determined,  and  ready ;  while  their 
adversaries^  owing  to  Houston's  pu- 


'  Houston,  36,170;  Rannells,  27,500. 
•  HamUton,  16,409;  Waul,  16,961. 
*Sinoe,  Confederate  Postmaster-GeaeraL  Rei^ 
gan  was  elected  to  Congresa  from  Eastern  Texas 


in  1859,  hj  20,566  Fotes  to  3,541  for  Judge  W. 
B.  Ocbiltree;  but  Houston  for  Oovemor  had 
4,183  nujoritj  in  the  District  at  that  election; 
showing  that  Beagan  had  no  serious  oppostttoo. 
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rillanimity,  were  as  sheep  without  a 
fihepherd,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  trans- 
formed into  mutton.  Had  there  be»i 
a  loyal  soldier  in  command  of  that 
lai^e  portion  of  onr  small  regular 
army  stationed  in  Texas,  ostensibly 
for  the  defense  of  her  exposed  North- 
em  and  Western  frontier,  he  might 
have  formed  a  nucleus  for  an  effec- 
tive rally  for  the  Union.  But  Mr. 
John  B.  Floyd  was  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  and  had  taken 
eare  that  this  force  should  be  wield- 
ed by  a  thorough-going  traitor,  who 
would  paralyze,  and,  in  due  time,  be- 
tray it  into  the  hands  of  his  fellows. 
Houston  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
office,  despised  by  the  implacable  en- 
emies to  whom  he  truckled,  and  de- 
spising himself,  until  they  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  him ;  when  he  obse- 
quiously resigned,  enduring  an  igno- 
minious existence  in  their  midst  im- 
til  he  found  relief  from  it  in  death, 
some  two  years  thereafter. 

Virginia  had  recently  chosen  for 
her  Goremor  Mr.  John  Letcher, 
whose  position  was  nearly  as  peculiar 
as  Houston's.  The  genuine  South- 
rons had  long  professed  to  be  Demo- 
crats for  Slavery's  sake;  Letcher,  at 
heart,  and  formerly  by  open  avowal, 
regarding  human  bondage  as  a  blun- 
der if  not  a  crime,  was  pro-Slavery  for 
the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whereof  he  had  ever  been  a  bigoted 
devotee,  and  which  had  promoted 
and  honored  him  beyond  any  other 
estimate  of  his  merits  but  his  own. 
Transferred  from  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  to  the  Governorship^^ 
by  the  election  of  1859,  he,  as  a 
life-long  champion  of  regular  nom- 
inations and  strict  party  discipline. 


had  supported  Douglas  for  President 
in  1860,  and  thereby  thrown  himself 
into  a  very  lean  minority"  of  his 
party.  He  had,  of  course,  much  lee- 
way to  make  up  to  reinstate  himself 
in  that  party's  good  graces,  and  hence 
early  and  zealously  lent  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  conspirators. 

The  course  of  Gov.  Beriah  Magof 
fln,  of  Kentucky,  was  in  striking  con« 
trast  with  that  of  his  Southern  peers* 
He,  too,  had  supported  Breckinridge ; 
while  his  party  owed  its  recently 
acquired  ascendency  in  his  State,  and 
he  his  election,  to  tlie  deepening  con^ 
viction  of  the  slaveholding  interest 
that  no  other  party  than  tiie  Demo* 
cratic  possessed  at  once  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rule  the  counl^  in  con- 
formity to  its  wishes  and  presumed 
interests.  But  Kentucky  had  already 
repeatedly  declared  for  the  Union — 
conspicuously  in  her  August  State 
Election  of  1860,  and  again  in 
choosing  Bell  Electors,  and  giving 
the  rival  candidates  for  President 
some  Forty  Thousand  more  votes  than 
she  gave  her  own  Breckinridge,  who^ 
but  for  her  apprehensions  and  dread 
of  disunion,  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived her  vote.  Gov.  Magoffin  now 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  wherein  he  wisely  and 
forcibly  said  : 

"  To  South  Carolina,  and  snch  other  States 
as  may  wish  to  secede  from  the  Union,  I 
would  say :  The  geography  of  this  coanlrj 
will  not  admit  of  a  division ;  the  month  and 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  river  cannot  he 
separated  without  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
We  cannot  sustain  you  in  this  movement 
merely  on  account  of  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Do  not  precipitate  us,  by  premature  action, 
into  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  will  be  most  f^htful  to 
all  of  us.  It  may  yet  be  avoided.  There  is 
still  hope,  fiaint  though  it  be.  Kentucky  is 
a  border  State,  and  has  suf^red  more  than 


*  Vote  for  Governor:  Letcher,  DenL,  77,112; 
Goggin,  Am.,  71,643. 


"  Democratic  vote  of  Yiiginia:  Breckinridge^ 
74,323;  Douglas,  16,290. 
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aD  of  700.  She  claims  that|  standrng  upon 
the  same  sound  platform,  jon  will  sympa- 
thize with  her,  and  stand  by  her,  and  not 
desert  her  in  her  exposed,  perilous  border 
position.  She  has  a  right  to  claim  that  her 
▼oice,  and  the  voice  of  reason,  and  modera- 
tion, and  patriotism,  shall  be  heard  and 
l^eeded  by  you.  If  you  secede,  your  repre- 
sentatives will  go  out  of  Oongress,  and  leave 
us  at  the  mercy  of  a  BlSck  Republican 
Government  Hr.  Lincohd  will  have  no 
check.  He  can  appoint  his  Cabinet,  and 
have  it  confirmed.  The  Congress  will  then 
be  Republican,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pass 
such  laws  as  he  may  suggest.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  be  powerless  to  protect  us.  We 
implore  you  to  stand  by  us,  and  by  our 
friends  in  the  Free  States ;  and  let  us  idl,  the 
bold^  the  true  and  Just  men  in  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States,  with  a  united  front,  stand 
by  each  other,  by  our  orinciplea,  by  our 
lights,  our  equality,  our  honor,  and  by  the 
XTnion  under  tne  Constitution.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  way  to  save  it ;  and  we  can  do  if 
OoY.  Elias  N.  Conway,  of  ArkanBiw, 
transmitted  his  Annual  Message  to 
the  new  Legislature  of  that  State  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1860,  when 
nearly  all  the  Slave  States  were  alive 
with  dnunming  and  drilling,"  and 
frantic  with  telegraphing  and  haran- 
guing in  behalf  of  Secession;  yet 
he  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  It  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  entire  business.    But  his  suo- 


cesflor,  Henry  H.  Bector,  had  been 
chosen "  the  preceding  August,  and 
he  made  haste  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  conspirators. 

In  all  the  other  Slave  States  south 
of  Maryland,  the  Governors  were 
heart  and  soul  in  the  Disunion  con- 
spiracy, and  called  Legislatures  to 
meet  in  extra  session,  issued  vehement 
Proclamations,  concocted  and  put 
forth  incendiary  Messages,  or  did 
whatever  else  the  master-spirits  of 
the  conspiracy  required.  Their  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates  in  office  were 
of  like  faith  and  purpose ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  aU  those  in  office  in  the  Slave 
States,  whether  under  the  Kational 
or  any  State  Gk>vemment,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1860,  were  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  Secession. 

In  Missouri,  Mr.  Olaibome  F.  Jack- 
son had  been  chosen  Governor  '*  as  a 
Douglas  Democrat;  but  that  desig- 
nation was  entirely  delusive.  Having 
achieved  what  he  considered  the  r^ 
gular  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor,  he  thought  he  could  not 


. "  Brtract  from  a  letter  in  The  Km  York  fferald 
oTKor.  9,dated 

Chablistov,  Not.  6,  1860. 
'*  As  ft  mark  of  the  popular  incUnation  toward 
nsistanoe,  it  is  a  fact  of  some  Big^iflcanoe  that 
the  echoes  of  the  word  'ooerdon'  had  hardly 
reached  our  herders  before  the  whole  State  was 
bristling  with  spontaneous  organizations  of 
ICinuto-Ken — ^irregular  forces,  it  is  true,  but, 
neyertheless,  formidable,  because  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  wei^ns  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed from  early  youth,  and  animated  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  defending  all  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  them.  The  elaborate  disclaimers,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  papers,  of  any 
design  to  molest  the  State,  even  (f  she  secedes, 
have  no  weight  whaterer  here.  Peo|de  very 
Justly  argne  that,  if  coercion  should  be  attempted, 
the  Minute-Men  will  be  wanted ;  and,  if  the  State 
diould  not  be  mcdested  in  her  independence,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  a  body  of 
men  always  at  command. 

"  At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  Minute-Men  movement.  There  is 
not  a  hamlet  in  the  Stoto  that  has  not  ito  squsd, 


either  of  mounted  men  or  infkntry.  They  are 
drilling  every  night,  and  have  generSlly  adopted 
Hardee's  Tftctios,  which,  because  less  monoto- 
nous, are  preferred  by  our  impetuous  young  men 
to  the  old,  heavy  infantTy  drilL  Not  a  night 
phases  that  we  do  not  hear  in  the  streete  of 
Charleston  the  tramp  of  large  bodies  of  armed 
men,  moving  with  the  quidc  Zouave  step,  and 
with  admirable  diseiplina  and  precision.*' 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  be/on  Dncoln's  eleo- 
tion;  and,  of  course,  before  any  public  stops  had 
been  taken  toward  Secession.  As  the  movement 
extended  to  other  Stetes,  ita  military  manifesta- 
tions were  neariy  everywhere  such  as  are  por- 
trayed above. 

i*As  a  stump  candidate;  by  30,677  votes  to 
28,618  for  B.  H.  Johnson,  regular  Democrat. 

i<  Election  of  August,  1860 :  C.  F.  Jackson 
(Douglas)  74,446;  Sam.  Orr  (Bell)  66,583; 
Hancock  Jackson  (Breok.)  11,416 ;  Gardenhire 
(Linoohi)  6,135. 
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afford  to  bolt  the  re^ar  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  and  so  gave 
at  least  a  nominal  snpport  to  Donglas, 
who  thns  obtained  the  vote  of  Mi&- 
Bonri  in  November,  when  Gov.  J.  and 
a  large  proportion  of  hifl  Bnpporters 
were  in  feeling  and  purpoee  with  the 
backers  of  Breckiiuidge.  He  was 
fnlly  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators 
from  the  start,  and  in  due  time  united 
openly  in  the  Rebellion.  Outside  of 
Missouri,  the  Douglas  Democracj 
had  been  so  thoroughly,  overwhelm- 
ingly beaten  in  the  vote  of  the  Slave 
States  for  President — as  theroughly 
in  Delaware  or  Maryland  as  in 
Georgia  or  Arkansas — ^that  they 
seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  life,  or 
anxious  to  meige  their  distinctive 
character  by  a  plunge  into  the  com- 
mon abyss  of  Bebellion.  Mr.  Doug- 
las himself,  being  catechised  on  the 
subject,'*  fiunkly  declared  that,  should 
Lincoln  be  chosen  President,  he  would 
not  consider  that  a  cause  for  resist- 
ance, but  should  adhere  to  and  up- 
hold the  Union.  Yet  the  result  of 
the  election  had  hardly  transpired 
when  his  friend  Gov.  Letcher  of  Vir- 
ginia, ^.  Geoige  K.  Sanders,  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
busiest  and  noisiest  champions,  and 
many  more  such,  made  haste  to  swell 
the  gathering  cohorts  of  Secession. 
The  ablest  and  most  respectable  of 
iheir  number  was  Mr.  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  endured  at  least  a  week 
after  those  of  his  late  compatriots  had 
bidden  them  a  final  adieu.  TheL^is- 
lature  of  Georgia  having  assembled,'* 
Mr.  Stephens  presented  himself  and 
spoke  "  boldly  as  well  as  ably  against 
the  meditated  treason ;  saying : 


''The  first  qnestioii  that  presents  itself  is, 
Shall  the  people  of  the  South  secede  from 
the  Union  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Linooln  to  tibe  Presidencj  of  the  United 
States  t  My  oonntrymen,  I  tell  yon  frankly, 
candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  they  onght.  In  my  jndgment,  the  elec- 
tion of  no  man,  constitntionally  choeen  to 
that  high  office,  is  snfficient  canse  for  any 
State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  onght 
to  stand  by  and  lud  still  in  TnAJntmning  the 
Oonstitntion  of  the  conntry.  To  m&e  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  GoTemment — to 
withdraw  from  it,  becanse  a  man  has  been 
consdtntionally  elected — ^pnts  ns  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
Oonstitntion.  Many  of  ns  have  sworn  to 
snpport  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the 
mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  pre* 
scribed  forms  of  the  Oonstitntion — ^make  a 
pcdnt  of  resistance  to  the  GU>yemment,  and, 
without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sa- 
cred instmment  onrselres,  withdraw  onr- 
selves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong?  Whatever  fate  b  to  befall  this 
conntry,  let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue 
to  our  National  engagements.  Let  the 
fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If 
all  our  hopes  are  to  be  blasted,  if  the  Re- 
public is  to  go  down,  let  us  be  found  to  the 
last  moment  standing  on  the  deck,  with  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  waving 
over  our  heads.  (Applause.)  Let  the  &• 
natics  of  the  North  brei^  the  Oonstitntion,  if 
such  is  their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsi- 
bility be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  present- 
ly more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South, 
let  U8  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sion. We  went  into  the  election  witi^  this 
people ;  the  result  was  different  from  what 
we  wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  con- 
stitutionally held.  Were  we  to  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and 
go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  re- 
cord would  be  made  up  hereafter  against  us. 

'^  But,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Lincoln's  pulley  and 
principles  are  against  the  Oonstitution,  and 
that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  it  will  be  de- 
structive of  our  rights.  Let  us  not  anticipate 
a  threatened  evil.  If  he  violates  the  Oonsti- 
tution, then  will  come  our  time  to  act.  Do 
not  let  us  break  it,  because,  forsooth,  h$ 
may.  If  he  does,  that  is  the  time  for  us  to 
strike.  (Applause.)  I  think  it  would  be 
injudicious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
anything  to  Jeopardize  our  safety  or  securi- 
ty, whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it;  for 


»  While  speaking  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  during  the 
oanvassofiseo. 


»  At  MmedgeviUe,  Nov.  8,  1860. 
IT  At  the  State  House,  Nov.  14, 1860. 
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lie  \b  bound  bj  the  oonstitntionAl  ohecks 
which  are  thrown  around  him,  which,  at 
this  time,  render  him  powerlees  to  do  any 
great  mischief.  This  ^ows  the  wisdom  of 
our  system.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  Emperor,  no  Dictator — he  is 
dothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do 
nothing  unless  he  is  backed  by  power  in 
Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
largely  in  the  minority  against  him.  In  the 
Senate,  he  wiU  also  be  powerless.  There 
will  be  a  minority  of  four  against  him :  This, 
after  the  loss  of  Bigler,  Fitch,  and  others,  by 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  their  States.  Mr.  Lincoln 
cannot  appoint  an  officer  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate—he  cannot  form  a  Cabi- 
net without  the  same  consent  He  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  George  III.  (the  embodi- 
ment of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the 
Whigs  to  appoint  his  Ministers,  and  wss 
compelled  to  receiye  a  Cabinet  utterly  op- 
posed to  his  views;  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  of  the  Senate  to  choose 
for  him  a  Cabinet,  if  the  Democracy  of  that 
body  choose  to  put  him  on  such  terms.  He 
will  be  compell^  to  do  this,  or  let  the  Gov- 
ernment stop,  if  the  National  Democratic 
men — ^for  that  is  their  name  at  the  North — 
the  conservative  men  in  the  Senate — should 
80  determine.  Then,  how  can  Mr.  Lincoln 
obtain  a  Cabinet  which  would  aid  him,  or 
allow  him,  to  violate  the  Constitution  ? 

"Why,  then,  I  say,  should  we  disrupt  the 
bonds  of  this  Union,  when  his  hands  are  tied 
— ^when  he  can  do  nothing  against  us  t" 

"Wanning  with  hifl  argument,  Mr. 
Stephens  did  not  hesitate,  before  con- 
cluding his  speech,  to  say : 

''I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  when  wisdom  prevails, 
and  passion  is  silent.  Look  at  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  them  for  their  advance- 
ment in  all  that  ennobles  man.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Look  abroad,  from  one  extent  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other;   contemplate  our  great- 


ly Mr.  Clay,  at  another  time,  at  a  caucus  of 
Southern  members  of  GongresB,  was  asked 
whether,  in  a  certain  contingency,  Kentuokians 
would  go  for  Disunion.  He  promptly  replied: 
"No,  Sir:  Kentuokians  view  Disunion  as  itself 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  noth- 
ing." 

The  following  letter  likewise  embodies  tiie 
ruling  conviction  of  his  life,  which  under  no  dr- 
comatanoes  could  he  be  induced  to  depart  from: 
"WiLSHuroTON,  Dec  22,  1849. 

**  Uj  Diab  Sm:^lfy  o1]geot  in  writing  to  you 


ness :  we  are  now  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth.  Shall  it,  then,  be  said  that  our 
institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self- 
government,  are  a  failure  f 

"  Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobb), 
the  other  night,  said  it  had  proven  a  failure. 
A  failure  in  what  ?  In  growth  f  Look  at 
our  expanse  in  National  power  I  Look  at 
our  population  and  increase  in  all  that 
makes  a  people  great  1  A  failure?  Why, 
we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind* 

*^  Same  of  our  public  men  have  /ailed  in 
their  €upirati<m$;  that  is  true;  and  from 
that  comes  a  great  part  qf  our  troubles, 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

^^Nol  there  is  no  failure  of  this  Govern* 
ment  yet.  We  have  made  great  advance- 
ment under  the  Constitution ;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  we  shall  advance  still  higher* 
Let  us  be  true  to  our  cause." 

This  was  frank  and  noble;  yet 
there  was  a  dead  fly  in  the  ointment, 
which  sadly  marred  its  perfume. 
That  was  a  distinct  avowal  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  overrule  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  plunge  him 
into  treason  to  the  Nation.  Years 
before,  Henry  Clay,  when  catechised 
by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate,  set 
forth  the  true  American  doctrine  on 
this  point,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  with  pain 
and  regret  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  I 
made,  &at  the  sentiment  of  Disunion  has  be- 
come familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  to 
South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
duty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to 
regard  as  his..  If  Kentucky  to-morrow  un- 
furls the  banner  of  resistance,  I  never  will 
fight  under  that  banner.  I  owe  a  para- 
mount  aUegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a 
subordinate  one  to  my  own  State."  " 


now  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  wish  you 
to  lead  off  in  it. 

**  The  feeling  for  Disunion  among  some  of  ih» 
intemperate  Southern  politicians  is  stronger  than 
I  supposed  it  ooiild  be.  The  masses  generally, 
even  at  the  South,  are,  I  believe,  yet  sound  j  but 
they  may  become  inflamed  and  perverted.  The 
best  counteraction  of  that  feeling  is  to  be  derived 
from  popular  expressions  at  public  meetings  of 
the  people.  Now,  what  I  would  be  gM  to  see,  ia 
such  meetings  held  throughout  Kentucky.  Fbr, 
you  must  know,  that  the  Disunionists  count  up- 
on the  cooperation  of  our  patriotic  State.  Can- 
not you  get  up  alaige,powerMmeetiDg  of  both 
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Mr.   StephenB  was,  in  his  earlier 

years,  an  admirer  and  follower  of 

Mr.  Clay;  but,  since  1850,  he  had 

gone  a  roving  after  strange  gods. 

He  now  said : 

^*  Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of 
the  Union,  I  speak  for  one,  thongh  mj  views 
maf  not  agree  with  them,  whatever  the  re- 
snlt  may  he,  I  shall  how  to  the  will  of  her 
people.  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and  their 
destiny  is  mj  destiny^  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  course  of  all.  The  greatest 
curse  that  can  hefiEdl  a  free  people  is  civil 
war.  But,  as  I  said,  let  us  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  people ;  let  all  these  matters  be 
submitted  to  it;  and,  when  the  will  of  a 
minority  of  the  people  has  thus  been  ex- 
pressed, the  whole  State  will  present  one 
unanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatever  may 
be  demanded." 

Of  coarse,  Mr.  Stephens  was  taken 
at  his  word.  A  Convention  vxm 
called;  a  majority  of  delegates  se- 
cnred for  Disunion;  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  passed;  and  Mr.  Stephens 
sank  from  the  proud  position  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  American  Bepublic  into 
that  of  Yice-President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  slaveholding  traitors  and 
their  benighted,  misguided  satellites 
and  dupes. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention 
met  at  Columbia  on  the  appointed 
day — December  17th,  Gen,  D.  F. 
Jamison,  its  temporary  Chairman,  on 
being  called  to  preside,  paraded  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  in  the  admission 


parties,  if  possible,  at  Lexington,  at  Louisville, 
0ta,  etc.,  to  express  in  strong  language  their  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  Union  ?  Now  is  the 
time  for  salutary  action,  and  you  are  the  man  to 
act  I  indoee  some  resolutions,  which,  or  some 
similar  to  them,  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
adopted.  H.  CLiiT." 

<'To  Gen.  Leslib  Cokbs." 

i*  Early  in  1860,  an  eminent  Hew  York  law- 
yer yisited  Charleston  professionally,  and  was 
detained  in  that  city  seyeral  weeks,  mingling 
freely  with  her  citizens  and  the  guests  at  her 
principal  hotel  Though  never  a  candidate  for 
office,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  ai&irs, 
«nd  had  always  acted  with  the  *  Whig,' '  Axneri* 


of  California,  organization  and  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trust- 
ed that  ^^  the  door  is  now  closed  /ar^ 
ever  against  any  further  connection  *• 
with  the  Northern  confederacy,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  He  further  trusted  that 
"  we  shall  not  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose  by  any  dictates  from  withr 
(n^/"  and  that  the  Convention,  in 
inaugurating  such  a  movement,  would 
heed  the  counsels  of  a  master-spirit 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  whose 
maxim  was,  to  ^^  dare^  and  again  to 
darey  and  without  end  to  dare^^ 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Menmunger*^  having 
suggested  that  the  members,  on  the 
roll  being  called,  advance  and  be 
sworn,  a  del^ate  responded:  "Oh 
no  I  that  is  not  required ;  we  came 
not  to  makey  but  to  unmake^  a  gov- 
ernment." 

Gen.  Jamison  was,  on  the  fiftti 
ballot,  chosen  President  At  the 
evening  session  of  the  first  day,  Hon. 
John  A.  Elmore,  a  Conamissioner 
from  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Charles 
Hooker,  a  Commissioner  from  Mis- 
sissippi, were  introduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  successively  addressed  the 
Convention — of  course,  in  favor  of 
prompt  and  unconditional  Secession. 
Mr.  Elmore  said ; 

"  I  am  instracted  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama to  say  that  he  desires,  and,  he  be- 


can,*  or  *  Conaervative'  party.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  York,  some  old  associates  called  to 
consult  him  on  political  affairs,  and  were  as* 
tounded  to  hear  that  his  views  had  undergone  a 
complete  change.  "What  can  that  mean?" 
"It  means  this,"  was  his  well-considered  reply} 
"  that  I  have  spent  the  past  month  in  the  South) 
that  I  find  the  Umon  a  sham ;  that  we  are,  in 
effect,  two  peoples,  between  whom  an  early  war 
is  inevitable;  and  that,  in  that  war,  I  mean  to 
stand  by  my  own  hearth  and  kindzed.  Goo4 
morning,  gentlemen  1" 

^  Sines^  Oonfedento  SeeretaiyoftheTreaaiify. 
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%BVBSj  our  State  desires  (and  I  unite  mj 
Toice  with  him  in  that  opinion),  that  the  ac- 
tion of  tiie  Gonvention  be  immediate  and 
prompt  [Applanae.]  It  will  give  the  cause 
strength,  not  only  in  Alabama,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  of  which  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
bnt  I  believe  it  will  give  the  canse  strength 
in  the  other  States,  which  are  nnited  with 
7on  in  sentimenf 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  it  was 
unanimously,  and  amid  tremendous 
cheeringy 

^*  Meiohed^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  that  the  State  of  Sonth  Oarolina 
ahonld  forthwith  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union,  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America.'' 

The  small-pox  then  raging  in  Co- 
lumbia, the  Convention  adjourned  to 
^  Secession  HalF  in  Charleston,  where 
it  met  next  day.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
last  Annual  Message  having  been  re- 
ceived, Judge  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following,  which  was 
debated  next  day,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  passed : 

'^  BMolvtd^  That  so  mnoh  of  the  Message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  re- 
lates to  what  he  designates  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Carolina,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  to  report  of  what  snoh 
property  consists,  how  the  same  was  ac- 
quired, or,  whether  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  so  acquired  can  be  emoyed  by  the 
United  Sutes  after  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  the  State:  and  that 
said  Committee  farther  report  tue  value  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in 
Bontn  Carolina,  and  the  value  of  the  share 
thereof  to  which  South  Oarolina  may  be  en- 
titled upon  an  equal  division  thereof  among 
the  States.  [Great  applause  in  the  galleries.'^] 

The  President  announced  an  ad- 
dress from  a  portion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  which  he  thought 
should  not  be  made  public ;  so  it  was 
not.  It  was  afterward  understood  to 
be  an  appeal  from  fifty-two  members 
of  said  Legislature  for  delay  and  con- 
sultation among  the  Slave  States. 

The  next  day,  Hon.  J.  A.  Elmore 


communicated  a  dispatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  in  these  words : 

"MoNTGOHEBT,  Ala.,  Dcc.  17,  1860. 
"  T^  the  Convention  to  listen  to  no  prop- 
osition of  compromise  or  delay. 

"A.  B.  MooBK." 

Among  the  utterances  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  following  seem  especially 
significant  and  memorable : 

Mr.  Parker  said : 

'*Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me,  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinions  that  have 
been  ezpreissed,  that  the  public  mind  is  ftiUy 
made  up  to  the  great  occasion  that  now 
awaits  ns.  Itu  no  tpatmodic  effort  that  hoe 
come  wuddenly  upon  us  ;  it  has  been  gradually 
culminating  for  a  long  period  qf  thirty  yeaf% 
At  last,  it  has  come  to  that  point  tehert  «M 
may  say,  the  matter  is  entirely  righU^^ 

Mr.  Inglis  said : 

"Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  wishes  to  debate  this  matter,  of 
course  this  body  will  hear  him.  But,  as  to 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  I,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  it  As  my  friend  (Mr* 
Parker)  has  said,  most  of  us  have  had  this 
matter  under  consideration  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  I  presume  that  we  have, 
by  this  tune,  arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the 
subject*' 

And  Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt — 

^^  I  have  heen  engaged  in  this  matement 
ewr  sinee  I  entered  political  life.  I  am  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and 
with  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  We 
have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union  to  its 
last  resting-place,  and  now  we  will  drop  the 
flag  over'  its  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I 
am  ready  to  a^jonm,  and  leave  the  remam- 
ing  ceremonies  for  to-morrow." 

And  Mr.  Bobert  Barnwell  Rhett — 

''The  Secession  of  Sonth  Carolina  is  not 
an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  anything  pro- 
dueed  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  eUetian^  or  by  the 
non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  gather- 
ing head  for  thirty  years.  *  •  ♦  The 
point  in  which  I  differ  from  my  friend  is 
this :  He  says  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
put  this  great  question  before  the  world  upon 
this  simple  matter  of  wrongs — on  the  ques- 
tion of  Slavery;  and  that  question  turned 
npon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Kow,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself 
doubted  its  constitutionality,  and  doubted  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  that  body.    The  StateB,  acting 
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in  their  soyereign  cspaoitj,  shonld  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rendition  of  ftigitiye  aUyes. 
That  was  oar  best  security.'' 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hajne, 
resolved  that  a  Commissioner  be  sent 
to  each  Slave  State,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Secession  Ordinance,  with  a  view 
to  hasten  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  States;  also,  that  three  Com- 
missioners be  sent  to  Washington, 
with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  laid 
before  the  President,  to  Ixeat  for  the 
delivery  of  the  United  States  property 
in  South  Carolina  over  to  l^e  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Debt, 
etc. 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
reported  from  a  Committee  of  seven 
on  the  fourth  day  (Dec.  20th),  and 
immediately  passed,  without  dissent. 
(Yeas  169.)  It  is  in  the  following 
words: 

^^An  Ordinance  to  dinohe  the  Unionhe- 
Uoeen  the  State  of  South  Carolina^  and  other 
States  united  with  her  under  the  compact  en- 
titled the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee 
^  America  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Convention  assembled,  do  deolare  and 
ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  orddned, 
that  the  Ordinance  adopted  hj  us  in  Con- 
vention, on  the  2dd  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  oar  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  the 
amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  Union  now 
subsisting  between  Sonth  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 

A  formal  "  Declaration  of  Causes,, 
which  induced  the  Secession  of  South 
Carolina,"  was  in  like  manner  report- 
ed and  adopted.  Its  substance  and 
force  are  entirely  derived  fit)m  and 
grounded  on  the  alleged  infidelity  of 
tihe  Free  States  to  their  constitutional 
obligations  with  respect  to  Slavery, 
but  more  especially  in  the  non-rendi- 
tion of  ftigitive  slaves.    New  York, 


among  other  States,  is  herein  charged 
(of  course  by  mistake)  with  having 
passed  acts  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
such  fugitives.  Indiana  and  Illin<»fl 
are  likewise  among  the  States  thus 
erroneously  accused.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  pronounced  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States,  and  the  Convention 
proceeds: 

**  We  miuntain  that,  in  every  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  the  obligation  is 
mutual ;  that  the  £Etilure  of  one  of  the  oon- 
tractiDg  parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of 
the  agreement,  entirely  releases  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  other ;  and  that,  where  no  arbi- 
ter is  provided,  each'  party  is  remitted  to  his 
own  juagment  to  determine  the  fact  of  £Eal- 
ure,  with  all  its  consequences." 

No  grievance  of  any  name  or  na- 
ture is  alleged  or  insinuated,  but  such 
as  flow  from  anti-Slaveiy  feeling  and 
action  in  the  Free  States,  culmina- 
ting in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
Declaration  concludes  as  follows : 

*^  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, by  our  delegates  m  Convention  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
have  solemnly  declared  that  the  Union  here- 
tofore ensting  between  this  State  and  the 
other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolred, 
and  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  re- 
sumed her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  as  a  separate  and  independent 
State,  with  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.'* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  De  Saus- 
sure,  it  was  further 

''Beeohed,  That  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance be  proclaimed  by  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  city^ 
and  such  other  demonstrations  as  the  people 
may  deem  appropriate  on  the  passage  of  the 
great  act  of  deliverance  and  liberty." 

The  President,  at  a  quarter  past 
1,  announced  that  the  Ordinance 
had  unanimously  passed ;  whereupon 
there  burst  fortibi  a  pent-up  flood  of 
congratulatory  and  jubilant  speeches^ 
and  then  the  Convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  the  evening  for  a 
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more  formal  ratification,  at  which 
the  Gk>yemor"  and  Legislature  were 
inrited  to  attend.  Then  and  there, 
the  Ordinance,  having  been  duly  en- 
groesed,  was  read  by  the  President, 
^en  signed  by  all  the  delegates  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  thereupon 
displayed  by  the  President  to  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd,  with  a  declaration 
that  ''  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
now  and  henceforth  a  free  and  in- 
dependent commonwealth."  And 
then,  with  wild,  prolonged,  exulting 
huzzas,  the  assemblage  dispersed; 
and  the  Charleston  papers  began  to 
print  thenceforth  their  daily  quantum 
of  intelligence  from  the  non-seceding 
States  as  **  Foreign  News," 

G^rgia,  as  was  arranged  and  ex- 
pected, was  the  first  State  to. follow 
South  Carolina  in  her  fatal  plunge. 
Her  new  Legislature,  moved  by  an 
Impassioned  Message  from  her  Gover- 
nor, Joseph  E.  Brown,  passed  ••  a  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  to  arm  and 
equip  the  State ;  and,  on  the  18th,  a 
bill  calling  a  Convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  several  counties 
on  the  2d  of  January  ensuing,  and  to 
meet  one  week  thereafter.  The  Con- 
vention bill  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote;  the  Convention  thus  chosen 
and  convened  finally  passed  **  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession:  Yeas  208 ;  Nays 
89.    The  names  of  A.  H.  Stephens 


and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  late  Doug- 
las leaders  in  the  South,  were  recorded 
among  the  Nays.** 

Alabama  was  held  back  by  a  scru- 
ple on  the  part  of  her  Governor, 
Andrew  B.  Moore,  who  declined  to 
act  decisively  untU  the  Presidential 
Electors  in  the  several  States  had 
met,  and  a  majority  cast  their  votes 
for  Lincoln.  He  issued  his  call  on 
the  6th,  and  the  election  of  delegates 
was  held  on  the  24th  of  December. 
The  Secessionists  claimed  a  popular 
majority  of  60,000  in  the  votes  of  the 
several  counties ;  but  when  the  Con- 
vention" passed  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession,**  by  a  vote  of  61  to  89,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  minority,  being 
mainly  from  the  !N'orthem  counties, 
where  the  free  population  is  propor- 
tionally far  more  numerous  than 
among  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South, represented  more  freemen  than 
did  the  majority. 

Florida,  through  her  Legislature, 
voted  **  to  caU  a  Convention.  That 
Convention  met  at  Tallahassee,**  and 
passed**  an  Ordinance  of  Secession: 
Yeas  62 ;  Nays  7.  Several  delegates 
elected  expressly  as  Unionists  voted 
for  Secession. 

Mississippi  assembled  her  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  call  of  Gov.  John  J.  Pet- 
tus,  at  Jackson;  and  a  Convention 
was  thereby  called  to  meet  at  the 
same  place,  January  7th ;  and  a  Se- 


"  Francis  W.  Pickens,  newly  chosen  by  the 
Leg^islatUTe ;  an  original  NuUifler  and  life-long 
Disnnionist,  "  bom  insensible  to  fear.*'  He  was 
in  Ck>ngres8  (House)  ft-om  1835  to  1843 ;  sent  as 
Minister  to  Bussia  by  Buchanan  in  1868. 

«  November  13,  1860.       "January  18,  1861. 

**  "A  sad  thing  to  obsenre  is,  that  those  who 
are  determined  on  immediate  secession  hare  not 
the  coolness,  the  capacity,  or  the  nerve,  to  pro- 
pose something  afier  that  We  must  secede,  it 
is  said ;  but,  what  then  we  are  to  do,  nobody 
knows,  or,  at  least,  nobody  says.  This  is  ex- 
treaoely  foolish,  and  more  mcked  than  foolish. 


All  s^rts  of  business  are  gomg  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  beoBtuse  of  the  uncertain^  of  the  future. 
No  statesmanship  has  ever  been  exhibited  yet» 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  those  who  will  dissolve 
the  Union.  South  Carolina  considers  it  her  poli- 
ty to  create  a  cession  with  the  Federal  authori- 
ties/or (^jntf^Kwe  of  arousing  the  South  from  her 
dumber.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.** 
— Atigttsta  {Go.)  CkrofdcU  and  SenHnd,  Januaiy 
1,  1861. 

»  Assembled  at  Montgomery,  January  7th. 
>•  January  11, 1861.        "  December  1,  I860. 
"  January  3,  1861,         »  January  10th. 
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ceflsion  Ordinance  was  paesed  by  it 
two  days  thereafter :  Yeas  84 ;  Nays 
15.  Mifidflsippi  having,  next  to 
South  Carolina,  the  hurgest  propor- 
tional Slave  popolation  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  it  is  probable  that  this 
action  more  nearly  conformed  to  the 
real  sentiment  of  her  reading,  govern- 
ing class,  than  that  of  any  other  State 
which  is  claimed  as  having  seceded. 

In  Lonisiana,  Gov.  Thomas  O. 
Moore,  an  extensive  planter  and  slave- 
holder, cherishing  the  prejudices  of 
his  class,  called  ^  her  new  Legislature 
to  meet  at  Baton  Bouge,  December 
10th.  This  lost  no  time  in  calling'^  a 
Convention,  by  which  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  passed:**  Yeas  103; 
Nays  17.  But  a  New  Orleans  journal, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  treason, 
confidently  asserted  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  that  Convention  had  voted  for 
Union  delegates,  and  challenged  the 
Secessionists  to  publish  and  scrutinize 
the  popular  vote.  This  they  were 
finally  impelled  to  do,  figuring  out  a 
small  majority  for  their  own  side.  It 
was  plain  that,  while  every  Secession- 
ist voted  and  many  Unionists  ab- 
stained, the  vote  for  Union  and  that 
for  Secession  delegates  were  just 
about  equal.  As  made  up  by  the  Se- 
cessionists, they  stood:  For  Secession, 
20,448;  Against  it,  17,296.  The 
vote  for  Secession  is  only  two-fifths 
of  the  vote  cast  for  President  just 
before.  The  Convention  refused — 
84  to  45 — to  submit  their  act  to  a 
Yote  of  the  people. 

In  Texas,  a  Convention — called,  as 
we  have  seen — ^assembled  at  Austin, 
January  28th,  passed  "  an  Ordinance 
ofSecession:Yeasl66;Nays7.   Thu 


ordioanoe  was  Bobmitted  toapopular 
vote,  and  ratified  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  it  being  very  much  safer, 
in  most  districts^  to  vote  Secession 
than  not  at  aU,  and  not  to  vote  at  all 
than  to  vote  Union. 

Arkansas,  in  spite  of  her  Ooverpr 
or's  reticence,  was  blest  with  a  Con- 
vention;** her  L^slature  voting  a 
call  for  one;  but  her  popular  vote 
showed  a  Union  majority,  and  the 
conspirators  were  baffled  for  the  time. 

North  Carolina  was  under  the  rule, 
but  not  at  first  under  the  control,  of 
the  conspirators.  Among  the  dis- 
patches flymg,  thick  as  hail,  over  the 
South  the  day  after  lincoln^s  election, 
was  the  following: 

"Ralbiqh,  K  0.,  Nov.  7, 1860. 
*'  Hie  Gk>T6mar  and  Oooncil  are  in  aeemon. 
The  people  are  yerj  much  excited.    North 
Carolina  is  ready  to  secede" 

The  Governor  (John  W.  Ellis)  and 
Legislature  being  of  the  Breckinridge 
school  of  Democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
call  a  Convention,  but  difficult  to 
assemble  one  without  giving  the  Peo- 
ple some  voice  in  the  premises.  And 
they,  upon  the  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion, not  only  chose  a  strong  majority 
of  IJ^ion  delegates,  but  voted  further 
(for  fear  of  what  might  happen)  that 
the  Cdnvention  should  not  meet  at 
all.  Yet  that  same  Convention  was, 
directly  aft»r  the  reduction  of  Sum- 
ter, called  together,  and  voted  the 
State  out  of  the  Union ! 

So,  in  Virginia,  where  Qt)v.  Letcher 
had  early  and  heartily  entered  into 
the  counsels  of  the  Disunionists,  the 
Legislature  was  called  by  him  to  meet' 
in  extra  session  at  Richmond  on  the 
7th  of  January,  which  it  did,  and" : 
passed  a  bill  calling  a  Convention; 


*•  November  2S,  1860.    «  December  17,  1860. 
■January  26,  186a 


^'Februaiy  1,1861. 
MJuiuar7l3,1861. 


•«NoTemberl6^1860. 
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but  the  people  retomed  an  over- 
wlielming  Umon  majoritj;  which, 
ao  late  as  April  4th,  by  89  to  45, 
decided  n<^  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of 


ICiflBoiiri,  under  Gk)T.  O.  F,  Jack- 
son's rale,  had  a  Democratic  Legiela- 
tore,  which  voted"  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion ;  but  that  body,  when  convened, 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  and  in- 
flexibly Union,  The  pretended  Se- 
cession of  the  State,  some  time  after- 
ward, was  the  work  of  unauthorized 
persons,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
l^al  validity. 

So,  Tennessee,  whose  Legislature 
met  January  7th,  though  her  Govern- 
or, Isham  G,  Harris,  was  thorou^ly 
with  the  Disunionists,  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  first  stop  in  their 
company.*' 

In  Kentucky,  the  open  Secession- 
ists were  but  a  handftd,  and  were  un- 
able to  make  any  show  of  sl^rength  in 
tbe  Legislature.  The  few  slave- 
traders,  some  scions  of  the  planting 
aristocracy,  with  quito  a  number  of 
politicians  of  bygone  eminence  and 
pow«r  (many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
'  Whigs'  of  other  days),  were  early  en- 
listod  in  tlie  movement,  and  sou^t 
to  counterbalance,  if  not  conceal, 
flieir  paucity  of  numbers  by  intense 
bitterness  and  preternatural  activity. 
They  were  enabled,  through  the 
tiuiidily  and  twaddling  of  the  leading 
politicians  who  hadsnpplanted  them  in 


place  and  power,  to  exert  a  baleful 
influence  over  the  course  of  their 
State  throughout  the  ensuing  year, 
but  never  to  drive  or  lure  her  to  the 
brink  of  Secession. 

So,  in  Maryland,  which  was  early 
visited  by  emissaries  from  the  seceded 
States,  who  exerted  every  art  to  drag 
her  after  them  into  the  abyss.  They 
were  patiently,  respectfully  treated ; 
feasted  and  toasted  by  the  aristocratic 
few,  but  nowise  encouraged  or  sym- 
pathized with  by  the  great  body  of 
the  industrious  classes.  Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Hicks,  though  a  slaveholder,  and 
not  very  determined  nor  consistent 
in  his  course  at  the  outset  of  the  Be- 
bellion,  met  the  original  appeal  for 
Secession  with  a  decided  rebuff. 
Being  strongly  memorialized  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature  in  extra  session, 
he  responded  **  as  follows : 

^'  Identified,  as  I  am,  hj  birth,  and  everj 
otiier  tie,  with  the  Sonth — a  slayeholder,  and 
feeling  as  warmly  for  mj  native  State  as  anjr 
man  can  do— -I  am  jet  compelled  by  my  eensa 
of  fair  dealing,  and  my  respect  for  the  Oon* 
stitntion  of  oar  country,  to  declare  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bare  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
which  would  Justify  the  South  in  taking  any 
steps  tending  toward  a  separation  of  these 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  being  elected,  I  am 
willing  to  await  AuHier  results.  If  he  will 
administer  the  Government  in  a  proper  and 
patriotic  manner,  we  are  all  botmd  to  sub- 
mit to  his  Administration,  much  as  we  may 
hftve  opposed  his  election. 

**  As  an  individual,  I  will  very  cheerfully 
sustain  him  in  well-doing,  because  my  suf- 
fering country  will  be  benefited  by  a  consti- 
tutionid  administration  of  the  €k>vemment. 
If^  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  abuse  the  trust 


**  January  16,  1861. 

^  T%e  NaahviUe  Banmer,  a  leading  journal  of 
the  old  Whig  Bchool,  contained  late  in  January, 
1860,  the  fbOowing  warning  of  the  treacherous 
that  were  then  culminating  in  Ten- 


^'Let  every  true,  honest  dtlsen  <^  the  South 
Iwwue.  The  vilest,  most  damnable,  deep-laid 
and  treacherous  conspiracy  that  was  ever  con- 
cocted in  the  busy  brain  of  the  most  designing 
Vnave,  ia  being  batched  to  destroy  hia  liberties 


by  breaking  up  this  Gk>vemment.  If  the  people 
do  not  rise  in  their  strength  and  put  back  these 
meddling  politicians,  the  lc\^r  will  chloroform 
them  with  sectional  prejudice,  and  then  ride  over 
tiiem  rough-shod  before  they  can  recover  from 
the  narcotic  The  political  tricksters,  who  see 
their  power  slipping  from  their  grasp,  are  play- 
ing a  desperate  game,  and  will  not  *lose  a  trit^' 
if  they  can  help  it  Let  honest  men  see  that  the 
donble-dealers  do  not  *  stock  the  cards.' "  * 

"November  27, 1861. 
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confided  to  him^  I  shall  be  found  as  readj 
and  determined  as  any  other  man  to  arrest 
him  in  his  wrong  coorsea,  and  to  seek  re^ 
dress  of  oar  grieyances  bj  any  and  all 
proper  means.*' 

Delaware  had,  in  1858,  chosen 
William  Burton  (Democrat)  for  Gov- 
ernor by  7,758  votes  to  7,544  for  his 
Opposition  rival ;  Democracy  in  Del- 
aware being  almost  exclusively  based 
on  Slavery,  and  having  at  length  car- 
ried the  State  by  its  aid.  The  great 
body  of  the  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  James  A.  Bayard,  had  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  were  still 
in  sympathy  with  his  friends'  view  of 
^  Southern  Bights,'  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  approving  South  Carolina 
remedies.  Their  Legislature  met  at 
Dover,  January  2, 1861.  Gov.  Bur- 
ton, in  his  Message,  said : 

"  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  per- 
flstent  war  of  the  Abolitionists  upon  more 
than  two  billions  of  property;  a  war  waged 
from  pal  pits,  rostrums,  and  schools,  bj  press 
and  people — all  teaching  that  Slavery  is  a 
crime  and  a  sin,  until  it  has  become  the 
opinion  of  a  portion  of  one  section  of  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  threatening  is  a  radical  ehangs  of  ptdh 
lie  §&ntiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  North  should  retire  from  its  un- 
tenable position  immediately.'' 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  having  addressed  the  two 
Houses  jointly  in  advocacy  of  Seces- 
sion, they  passed,  directly  thereafter, 
separately  and  unanimously,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'*  Bewlved^  That,  having  extended  to  the 
Hon.  H.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  the  courtesy  due  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  State  he 
represents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and  due  to 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  Delaware,  to 
express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  the  existing  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  resolutions  of  tiiie  Legislature  of  Mis- 
sissippi.'^ 


Before  the  opening  of  1861,  a  per- 
fect reign  of  terror  had  been  estab- 
lished tiiroughout  the  Oulf  States. 
A  secret  order,  known  as  ^^KnightB 
of  the  Golden  Circle,**  or  as  ^^Ejiights 
of  the  Columbian  Star,"  succeeding 
that  known,  six  or  seven  years  ear- 
lier, as  the  ^  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,' 
having  for  its  ostensible  object  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  establishment 
of  Slavery  in  the  two  latter,  but  really 
operating  in  the  interest  of  Disunion, 
had  spread  its  network  of  lodges, 
grips,  passwords,  and  alluring  myste- 
ry, aU  over  the  South,  and  had  rami- 
fications even  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  adjoining  Free  States.  Other 
clubs,  more  or  less  secret,  were  known 
as  ^The  Precipitators,'  ^Vigilance 
Committee,'  ^Minute  Men,'  and  by 
kindred  designations;  but  all  of 
them  were  sworn  to  fidelity  to 
*  Southern  Bights ;'  while  their  mem- 
bers were  gradually  prepared  and 
ripened,  wherever  any  ripening  was 
needed,  for  the  task  of  treason.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  condemn  and  repu- 
diate Secession  as  the  true  and  sover- 
eign remedy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in 
any  neighborhood  where  Slavery  was 
dominant,  was  thenceforth  a  marked 
man,  to  be  stigmatized  and  hunted 
down  as  a  ^  lincolnite,'  ^  Submission- 
ist,'  or  'Abolitionist.'  One  refugee 
planter  from  Southern  Alabama,  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  but  of  northern 
birth,  who  barely  escaped  a  violent 
death,  because  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter from  a  relative  in  Connecticut, 
urging  him  to  free  his  slaves  and 
return  to  the  North,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, stated**  that  he  had  himself  been 


*  To  Mr.  0.  J.  Victor,  author  of  '  The  History 
ef  ihe  Southern  BehdUon^*  who  knew  him  well, 
and  YOuchoB  for  his  integrity.    (See  his  toL  L, 


p.  134.)  See  to  the  same  effect  the  testimony  of 
Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  Rev.  Mr.  Aughey, 
of  MiBsiasippi,  and  hundredB  of  otfaen.    South- 
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obliged  to  join  the  ^  Minute  Men'  of 
his  neighborhood  for  safety,  and  Had 
thnB  been  compelled  to  assist  in 
hanging  six  men  of  Korthem  birth 
because  of  their  Union  sentiments; 
and  he  personally  knew  that  not  less 
than  one  hwndred  men  had  been  hung 
in  his  section  of  the  State  and  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  Georgia,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  preceded  his  es- 
cape in  December,  1860. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  at  length 
arrived,^  in  pursuance  of  a  formal  in- 
Titation  from  South  Carolina,  for  the 
assembling  at  Montgomeiy  of  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  the 
States  which  should,  by  that  time, 
have  seceded  from  the  Union,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
federacy, the  States  which  had  united 
in  the  movement  were  as  follows : 

Hftirfm  foiMQi 

Sooth  OvoUna SOl^STl 

eeon^ C9&,09T 

AlAlMun*. 599,1M 

MlMiBrfppL 804,700 

Loniiiaiui 87«,280 

TUmMm. TB,6M 

TexM*. 491,750 


AfdL 

402,041  708,819 

4«8,888  1,007,889 

48M89  9«4,88« 

486,606  mjm 

888,010  709,290 

61,756  140,480 

180,689  609,482 


4,968,994 


7,871,808 


TotalSeoeded 8,606,948    8,818,046 

Hon-SMeded  Slsre  Stttm  6^688,005    1,688,297 

Tote]  sure  State* 8,889,968    8,960,848  12,840,896 

*  Tezuhad  seoedod;  bvt  her  delemteshad  notrMfChed 
If ontgomery  when  the  time  iRlTea  fur  orguilslng  the 
CoBTentlon. 


moMt. 

ntmL 

111,104 

480.421 

1,798 

112,218 

88^490 

1,100,  n8 

87,188 

687,084 

114.966 

1,188,817 

881,061 

992,667 

876,784 

1,109,847 

490,887 

1,096,079 

8,181 

70,076 

The  Slave  States  and  District  which 
had  not  united  in  the  movement,  were 
as  follows : 

AfllMi  in  ISMl 

ArkeoBas 824,828 

Delaware 110,420 

EentQckv 980,228 

Maiyluid 699,846 

Mlasoari 1,067,802 

Korth  OtfoHna. 661,086 

Tenneeeee 884,068 

Virginia. 1,100,198 

Diet  GolombUL 71,800 

Total 5,704,900       1,641,478      7,846^ 

So  that,  after  the  conspiracy  had 
had  complete  possession  of  the  South- 
em  mind  for  three  months,  with  the 
Southern  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
nearly  all  the  Federal  officers,  most  of 
the  Governors  and  other  State  frrnc- 
tionaries,  and  seven-eighths  of  the 
prominent  and  active  politicians, 
pushing  it  on,  and  no  force  exerted 
against  nor  in  any  manner  threaten- 
ing to  resist  it,  a  majority  of  the 
Slave  States,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
free  population  of  the  entire  slave- 
holding  region,  was  openly  and  posi- 
tively adverse  to  it;  either  because 
they  regarded  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  South  as  exaggerated  if  not 
unreal,  or  because  they  believed  that 
those  wrongs  would  rather  be  aggra- 
vated than  cured  by  Disunion. 


XXIIL 
"PEACE"   EFFORTS   AT   THE   NORTH. 


In  one  of  Beaumarchais's  come- 
dies, a  green  reveler  in  every  advan- 
tage and  luxury  that  noble  birth  and 
boundless  wealth  can  secure,  asks  an 


attendant  the  odd  question,  ^'What 
have  I  done  that  I  should  enjoy  all 
these  blessings!" — ^and  is  answered, 
with  courtly  deference  and  suavity, 


era  unanimUy  (in  certain  localities)  for  Seoes- 
■ioo,  was  such  as  yiolenoe  and  terror  haye  of^n 
produced  in  favor  of  the  most  oniversallj  de- 
tested men  and  measores  all  over  the  world. 
Saoh  an  apparent  unanimity  was  doubtless  se- 


cured, but  at  the  expense  of  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  precious  lives,  taken  because  the  vic- 
tims would  not  conceal  and  denj  their  invincible 
affection  for  their  whole  country. 
«  FehmBuy  i,  1861. 
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"  Tonr  HiglmeBs  condescended  to  be 
born.'' 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
bady  in  an  nnexceptionably  legal  and 
constitutional  manner,  chosen  for 
their  President  an  eminently  conser- 
yative,  cautious,  moderate  citizen,  of 
blameless  life  and  unambitious  spirit, 
bom  in  slaveholding  Kentucky,  but 
now  resident  in  free  Illinois,  who 
held,  with  Jefferson  and  nearly  all 
our  Rerolutionaiy  sages  and  patriots^ 
that  Human  Slavery  is  an  evil  which 
ought  not  to  be  diffused  and  strengtb- 
ened  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of 
Christian  light  and  love.  Hereupon, 
the  ruling  oligarchy  in  certain  States, 
who  bad  done  nothing  to  prevent, 
but  much,  indirectly  yet  purposely, 
to  secure  l^is  result,  resolved  to  rend 
the  Republic  into  fragments,  tearing 
their  own  fragment  away  from  the  re- 
sidue. What  should  be  done  about  it  ? 

The  natural,  obvious  answer  springs 
at  once  to  every  unquivering  lip — 
^^  Convince  the  disturbers  that  their 
only  safe  course  is  to  desist  and  behave 
themselves.  They  might  have  had  a 
President  who  is  not  a  Eepublican, 
bad  they  chosen :  having  done  their 
best  to  elect  one  who  isy  they  must 
now  accept  the  result  they  have  con- 
tributed to  insure,  until  the  evolu- 
tions of  four  years  shall  bring  around 
the  opportunity  for  another,  and,  if 
they  will,  a  more  acceptable  choice." 

Far  otherwise  was  the  actual  re- 
sponse of  the  Bepublic  to  her  spoiled 
children,  and  their  most  unreasonably 
factious  demonstration.  Instead  of 
treating  their  outbreak  as  culpable 
and  flagrant  disloyalty,  to  be  rebuk- 
ed, abandoned,  repented,  and  desist- 
ed from,  the  first  impulse  from  ahnost 
every  side  was  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  and  by  what  means  they  oould 


be  mollified,  bribed,  beseedied,  into 
^remaining  peaceably  in  the  Union. 

This  was  but  following  in  the  beat- 
en track.  Yehement  threats  of  se- 
cession and  dissolution  were  among 
the  established  means  whereby  aa 
aristocracy  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  American  people  bad  for  sixty 
years  swayed,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  Why 
should  they  not  again  resort  to  Iht 
expedient  which  had  so  often  proved 
effectual  t  Why  should  not  the  re- 
sponse be  substantially  the  same  now 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  t  And  why 
should  not  those  whose  sacoess  fur- 
nished the  pretext  for  this  treason 
be  charged  with  the  evil,  and  incul- 
pated as  themselves  the  traitors! 

Had  not,  for  a  generation,  the  up- 
holding of  a  rule  based  on  caste, 
and  a  denial  to  the  humblest  class 
of  all  political  rights  in  half  the 
Union,  and  of  aU  social  and  civil,  as 
well  as  political,  rights  in  another 
third  of  it,  been  commended  and  glo- 
rified as  Democracfy  f 

Had  not  every  assertion,  however 
broad  and  general,  of  the  right  of 
each  rationid  being  to  ^'  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'^  been 
stigmatized  as  Sectionalism  t 

Had  not  a  simple  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  Jefferson  and  the  fathers, 
as  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  been 
denounced  as  Radicq^ism,  and  as 
<<  making  war  on  fifteen  States}" 

Had  not  ravaging  and  subjugatiug 
foreign  lands,  with  intent  to  curse  them 
with  human  bondage,  been  glorified 
as  ^'  extending  the  area  of  Freedom  t" 

Had  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  constitutional  majorities,  and 
of  the  duty  of  universal  submission  to 
the  popular  will,  constitutionally  aa- 
certained  and  declared,  been  stigmfr- 
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tized  as  inciting  to  diannion  and 
anarchy  t    - 

And  who  conld  expect  that  half 
a  century  of  such  utter  perversion  of 
the  plainest,  least  equivocal,  most  ob- 
vious terms,  should  not  bear  bitter 
firuitt  The  inebriate,  who  fancies 
the  square  in  which  he  lives  revolving 
about  him,  and  gravely  holds  his 
latch-key  in  hand,  waiting  till  his 
door  shall  in  due  order  present  itself, 
labors  under  substantially  the  same 
hallucination,  and  is  usually  certain 
to  cherish  it  until  he  awakes  to  pro- 
saic realities — ^to  bruises,  self-reproach, 
headache,  and  remorse.' 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  great 
and  good  Channing,  after  listening  to 
Benjamin  Lundy,  wrote  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  apprehension  that  the  South 
would  regard  and  resent  any  attempt 
at  the  North  to  promote  or  hasten 


the  removal  of  her  giant  corse  as  im- 
pellM  by  hostility  or  iU-will,  though 
nothing  was  fdrdier  from  our  inten- 
tion.* The  good  Doctor  can  scarcely 
have  read  with  adequate  attention, 
or  at  least  not  with  the  utmost  profi^ 
the  urgent,  impassioned  adjurations 
of  the  demoniacs  to  the  Saviour  of 
mankind^for  forbearance  and  ^non- 
intervention.' "Let  us  alone,"  was 
their  habitual  entreaty :  ^'  What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ?"  "Art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  the  time  t"  No 
delicacy  of  handling,  no  gentleness 
of  treatment,  could  have  pacified 
them :  they  must  be  left  undisturbed 
and  unobserved,  or  irritation  and  ex- 
citement were  unavoidable. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there 
existed  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  an  asso- 
ciation for  social  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment, known    as    ^The  Wistar 


'  Van  Muller,  one  of  the  present  Eling  of 
Praasia's  grave  aod  reyerend  oouncilora  of 
state,  in  his  joimger  and  wittier  dajs,  celebra- 
ted this  inversion  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  in 
verses  still  popular  in  Oermany,  and  which  have 
been  rendered  into  English,  as  foUows : 

"OUT  OF  THE  TAVERN. 
"  Out  of  the  tavern  I  Ve  just  stepped  to-night : 
Street  1  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight; 
Bight  hand  and  left  are  both  out  of  place — 
Street  I  you  are  drunk  I — ^'t  is  a  very  clear  case  1 

"  Moon  I  *t  is  a  veiy  queer  figure  you  cut — 
One  eye  is  staring,  whilst  t*  other  is  shut; 
Tipsy,  I  see;  and  you're  greatly  to  blame: 
Old  as  you  are,  't  is  a  terrible  shame. 

"  Then  the  street  lamps — ^what  a  scandalous  sightl 
None  of  them  soberly  standing  upright; 
Seeking  and  swaggering — ^why,  on  my  word, 
Each  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunk  as  a  lord  I 

^XVL  is  confusion— now  isn't  it  odd, 
/am  the  only  thing  sober  abroad  7 
Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  orew  to  remain ; 
Better  go  into  the  tavern  again.'* 

*  The  fc^owing  is  a  portion  of  I>r.  Channing's 
letter: 

\  "BOOTOH,  ifavli  1848. 

"  Mt  Bsab  Sm : — ^I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  subject  of  general  interest 

**  A  little  while  ago^  Mr.  Lundy,  of  Baltimore, 


the  editor  of  a  paper  called  *  The  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal WmanflipfttJon^*  visited  this  part  of  the 
country  to  stir  us  up  to  the  work  of  abolishing 
Slavery  at  the  South;  and  the  intention  is  to  or- 
ganize societies  for  this  purpose.  I  know  of  fbw 
objects  into  which  I  should  enter  with  more  zeal; 
but  I  am  aware  how  cautiously  exertions  are  to 
be  made  for  it  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
know  that  our  Southern  brethren  interpret  every 
word  iVom  tiiis  region  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  an  expreasion  of  hostility.  I  would  ask  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  us  better, 
and  if  we  can  do  any  good  till  we  remove  their 
misapprehensions.  It  seems  to  me  that,  before 
moving  in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  say  to  them 
distin<Sly:  ^We  consider  Slavery  as  your  calami- 
ty, not  your  crime;  and  we  wiU  share  with  yoa 
the  burden  of  putting  an  end  to  it  We  will  con- 
sent that  the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated 
to  this  object;  or  that  the  General  Government 
shall  be  clothed  with  power  to  apply  a  portkm 
of  revenue  to  it' 

**I  throw  out  these  suggestions  merely  to 
illustrate  my  views.  We  must  first  let  the 
Southern  States  see  that  we  are  their  friends  in 
this  affidr;  that  we  sjrmpathize  with  them,  and, 
from  principles  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
are  willing  to  share  the  toil  and  expense  of  abd- 
ishhig  Slavery;  or  I  fear  our  interference  wiU 
avail  nothmg.  I  am  the  more  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  from  my  increased  solidtude  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  I  know  no  public  inter- 
est BO  important  as  thi&^'^Tre&ffer'f  Warh^  voL 
v.,  p.  36fi. 
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Qub.'  Many,  if  not  moBt,  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  cultivated  cLun 
belonged  to  it,  and  strangers  of  like 
breeding  were  freely  invited  to  its 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings.  It 
was  its  rule  to  select,  at  each  gather- 
ing, some  subject  for  conversational 
discussion  at  the  next.  At  one  of 
these  meetings,  the  economic  results 
of  Slavery  were  incidentally  brought 
into  view;  when  the  few  remarks 
dropped  from  one  and  another  devel- 
oped a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
— the  native  Carolinians  expressing  a 
conviction  that  ^  the  institution'  was 
profitable ;  while  two  or  three  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  ^Northern  birth  indi* 
cated  a  contrary  impression.  Here- 
upon, some  one  asked,  ^Why  not 
select  this  as  the  topic  for  our  next 
meeting  V  *  Agreed !'  was  the  unbro- 
ken response ;  and  the  point  was  set- 
tled. It  was  distinctly  stipulated  that 
no  ethical,  ethnol(^cal,  religious,  or 
other  aspect  of  the  main  problem, 
diould  be  considered — ^nothing  but 
the  simple,  naked  question — ^Is  it 
economically  advantageous  to  a  com- 
mimity.to  hold  slaves?'  Hereupon, 
the  assemblage  quietly  dissolved. 

At  the  evening  designated  for  the 
next  regular  meeting,  the  ^  Yankee' 
members  of  the  club  were  duly  on 
hand,  prepared  and  eager  for  the  ex- 
pected discussion ;  but  not  a  Carolin- 
ian was  present  1  Some  old  head  had 
determined  that  no  such  discussion 
should  take  place  —  at  least,  in 
•Charleston — and  had  given  a  hint 
which  had  operated  as  a  command. 
Though  the  interest  in  the  subject 
had  seemed  general  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  disposition  to  discuss  it 
mutual  and  cordial,  not  a  man  now 
appeared  to  speak  for  Slavery.  The 
^  Yankees'  enjoyed  or  endured  each 


other's  society  throughout  the  even- 
ing, sipped  their  coffee  with  due  de- 
corum, and  dispersed  at  the  -proper 
hour,  without  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, leaving  the  proposed  debate 
to  stand  adjourned  over  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  the  year  of  grace  1861. 

"Why    can't    you    let    Slaveiy 
alone  t"  was  imperiously  or  querch 
lously    demanded    at    the    Ncnrth, 
throughout  the  long  struggle  prece- 
ding that  bombardment,  by  men  who 
should  have  seen,  but  would  not,  that 
Slavery  never  let  the  North  alone^ 
nor   thought    of  so   doing.     "Buy 
Louisiana  for  us!"  said  the  slave- 
holders.   "With  pleasure."    "Now 
Florida!"  "Certainly."  Next:  "Vio- 
late your  treaties  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees;  expel  those  tribes  from 
the  lands  they  have  held  from  time 
immemorial,  so  as  to  let  us  expand 
our  plantations."  "  So  said,  so  done." 
«  Now  for  Texas  1"    "  You  have  it." 
"Next,  a  third  more  of  Mexico!" 
"Yours  it  is."    "Now,  break  the 
Missouri  Compact,  and  let  Slavery 
wrestle  with  FVee  Labor  for  the  vast 
region  consecrated  by  that  Compact 
to  Freedom!"    "Very  good.    What 
next?"     "Buy  us   Cuba,  for    One 
Hundred  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Millions."      "We  have    tried;  but 
Spain  refuses    to  sell    it."    "Then 
wrest  it  from  her  at  all  hazards!" 
And  all  this  time,  while  Slavery  was 
using  the  Union  as  her  catspaw — 
dragging  the  Eepublic  into  iniqui- 
tous wars  and   enormous    expendi- 
tures,   and   grasping    empire    after 
empire  thereby — ^Northern  men  (or, 
more  accurately,  men  at  the  North) 
were  constantly  asking  why  people 
living  in  the  Free  States  could  not 
let  Slavey  alone,  mind  their  own 
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bncdiiQaB,  and  expend  their  garplas 
philantbropy  on  the  poor  st  their 
own  doors,  rather  than  on  the  happy 
and  o(mtented  elaveB  I 


The  Slave  Power,  having  resolved 
to  destroy  the  Union — ^having  taken 
decided  steps  to  tliat  end — several 
States  having  definitively  seceded,  or 
prepared  to  secede,  firom  the  Union, 
witliont  giving  the  least  intimation 
that  they  conld  be  swe^^ed  from  this 
purpose  by  any  pledge  or  act  what- 
ever, on  the  psjt  of  the  Free  States — 
what  was  the  Korth  to  do  t 

"  Let  ns  try  the  virtue  of  new  pro- 
testations, new  prostrations,  more 
groveling  abasements,"  was  the  in- 
stinctive, uigent,  unanimous  response 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  politicians 
and  traders  of  the  Free  States  who 
had  already  reduced  servility  to  a 
science.  Without  the  least  warrant, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  explicit  dec- 
larations, it  was  assumed  tiiat  Seces- 
sion was  but  a  ^^  strike"  of  the  Slave 
Power  for  more  complete,  unresisted 
sway  over  the  Union,  rather  than  for 
niter  and  final  escape  from  it 

Whoever  has  carefully  considered 
the  platforms  and  the  action  of  the 


respective  parties  which  confronted 
each  other  during  the  canvass  and  in 
the  election  of  1860,  must  realize 
that  Secession  could  be  met  in  but 
one  of  four  ways: 

1.  By  substantial  acquiescence  in 
the  movement,  and  in  its  proposed 
result. 

2.  By  proffering  such  new  conces- 
sions and  guarantees  to  Slavery  as 
should  induce  the  conspirators  to  de- 
sist from  their  purpose,  and  return  to 
loyalty  and  the  Union. 

8.  By  treating  it  as  Bebellion  and 
Treason,  and  putting  it  down,  if  need 
be,  by  the  strong  arm. 

4.  By  so  acting  and  speaking  as  to 
induce  a  pause  in  the  movement,  and 
permit  an  appeal  "  to  Philip  sober" — 
from  the  South  inflamed  by  passion- 
ate appeals  and  frenzied  accusations,' 
to  the  South,  enlightened,  calmed^ 
and  imdeceived,  by  a  few  months  of 
friendly,  familiar  discussion,  and  ear- 
nest expostulation. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  had 
few  open  advocates  in  the  Free  States ; 
but  there  were  some  who  even  went 
the  length  of  declaring  Secession  a 
constitutional  right,^  to  be  exArdsed 
by  any  State  whenever  her  own  con- 


*At  a  great  paUlo  meeting  held  at  Mobile, 
JUabaaus  No?0mber  15, 1860,  a  "Bedaration  of 
OwMOO,"  twenty-two  in  number,  was  put  forth; 
tnm  which  we  select  the  following : 

"The  following  brief;  but  truthful  history  of 
the  RepublScsn  party,  its  acts  and  purposes,  af- 
feda  an  answer  to  these  questions: 

"It  daims  to  abolish  SlaTeiy  in  the  districts, 
fiirts,  arsenals,  dodcyards,  and  other  places  ced- 
ed to  tiie  United  States.  To  aboUsh  the  faiter- 
State  Slsfve-Trade,  and  thus  out  off  the  Northern 
Slave  States  firom  their  profits  of  production,  and 
deprive  the  Southern  of  their  sources  of  supply 
ofhOwr.      *      •      • 

''It  has  denied  the  extradition  of  murderers, 
marauders,  and  other  felons. 

"It  has  concealed  and  shielded  the  murderer 
of  maaters  or  owners,  in  pursuit  of  ftigitive 


*'It  has  adTOcated  negro  eqnality,  and  made  it 


the  ground  of  positiTe  legislation,  hostile  to  the 
Southern  States. 

"  It  opposes  protection  to  Slaye  property  oft 
the  high  seas,  and  has  justified  piracy  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  Creole.      *      a      * 

"It  has  inyaded  Virginia,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  her  dtisens  on  her  own  soiL      a      a      a 

"  It  has  announced  its  purpose  of  total  aboli- 
tion in  the  States  and  everywhere,  as  well  as  in 
the  territories,  and  districts,  and  other  places 
ceded." 

*  The  l^ew  York  Berald,  of  November  II,  1860, 
doses  a  glowing  picture  of  the  growth,  condi- 
tion, and  prospects  of  the  dty  of  New  Torlc,  aa 
follows: 

"  If,  howevsr,  Northern  fimatidsm  diould  tri- 
umph over  us,  and  ihe  Sonffiem  Staks  should  ec^ 
0rom  Atfiir  inrDKNiABLa  BIGHT  fo  secede  from  ik9 
Vnkm,  then  the  dty  of  New  York,  the  river 
oomitieB,  the  State  of  Now  Jersey,  aad,  Tsry 
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TictionB  of  safety  and  interest  sbonld 
prompt  her  to  that  resort — or,  if  not 
exactly  a  right,  then  a  heroic  remedy 
for  grievous  wrongs,  which  conld  not 
be  practically  resisted.' 

The  second  was  urgently  advoca- 
ted by  the  entire  "  Democratic"  and 
"Conservative"  strength  of  the 
Free  States,  and  by  nearly  all  that 
still  openly  clang  to  the  Union  in 
the  Slave  States. 

The  third  was  the  natural,  sponta- 
neous impulse  of  the  great  mass  of 
Bepublicans,  who  conld  not  see  why 
their  adversaries  should  not  submit 
unqualifiedly  to  the  result  of  a  fair 
and  honest  election,  as  tfiey  had  uni- 
formly done,  constitutionally  resisting 
any  unwarranted  act  or  attempt  of 
the  President  elect  or  his  supporters, 
whenever  the  occasion  should  arise. 
But  they  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  those  who  still  retained  predomi- 
nance in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court — who 
might  have  had,  moreover,  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  had  they  chosen  to 
support  the  candidate  of  a  majority 
of  tibat  party — and  who  had  still  the 
active*  and  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  Peo- 


ple— could  cherish  any  real  fears  of 
usurpation  and  aggression  from  the 
numerical  minority,  or  the  President 
they  had  been  permitted  to  choose. 
It  was  with  little  patience  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Bepublicans  beard 
suggestions  from  any  of  their  lead- 
ers or  oracles  of  overtures  looking  to 
"  conciliation"  and  "  peace"  throngh 
new  concessions,  in  the  face  of  the 
now  chronic  menace  of  Disunion. 

The  assert^  right  of  Secession  is 
one  which  no  government  or  nation 
ever  did  or  can  concede  without  sign- 
ing its  own  death-warrant.  When 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  before 
the  States  for  ratification,  vehemently 
and  formidably  opposed,  and  its  adop- 
tion, in  several  States,  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  there  was  manifest 
danger  of  its  failure  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  two  other  great  leading 
States,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
To  the  New  York  Convention,  sit- 
ting at  Poughkeepsie,  the  people  bad 
returned  a  majority  of  delegates  hos- 
tile to  ratification.  The  friends  of 
the  Constitution  were  constrained  to 
resort  to  delay,  to  policy,  and  to  prop- 
ositions of  amendment,  to  overcome 
or  wear  out  the  resistance  they  had 


likely,  Connecticut,  would  separate  from  those 
New  England  and  Western  States,  where  the 
black  man  is  put  upon  a  pinnacle  aboye  the  white. 
New  York  City  is  for  the  Union  first,  and  the 
gallant  and  chivalrous  South  afterward." 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Oourier^  of 
November,  1860,  after  contending  that  the 
South  has  ample  cause  for  seceding,  says: 

"  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  South  Carolina 
to  notify  the  President  officially,  that  she  no 
k>nger  belongs  to  the  confederacy.  This  she 
can  do  at  any  moment.  The  Federal  officers, 
from  the  district  Judge,  collector,  and  marshal, 
to  the  humblest  postmaster,  can  resign  their 
places.  Everybody  agrees  that  this  can  readily 
be  done  at  once,  and  without  difficulty  or  any 
qnarreL  Suppose  so  much  to  be  done,  and  that 
President  Buchanan  should  appoint  a  new 
Judge  and  a  new  OoUector,  who  should  repair 


to  Charleston  and  demand  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  any  imported  goods:  Suppose,  upon  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  duties  exacted,  the  Collector 
should  do  what  all  the  Collectors  are  hound  to 
do— seize  the  goods.  The  owner  would  have 
to  famish  a  bond  to  the  gfovernment  for  their 
value.  The  owner  would  protest  against  giving 
one,  and  only  give  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  when 
in  duress.  In  any  suit  upon  such  a  bond,  when 
the  question  of  coercion  in  making  it  was  tried, 
who  would  compose  the  Jury  ?  They  must  be- 
long to  South  Carolina.  We  have  made  these 
suggestions  simply  to  satisfy  any  reader  1k>w 
very  easily  the  mere  matter  of  peaceable  secession 
can  be  accomplislied,  and  how  futile  would  be  all 
attempts  to  enforce  Federal  laws  in  any  State 
by  the  aid  of  officers  appointed  from  abroad. 

"  Practically,  therefore,  a  peaceable  secession 
will  be  very  apt  to  work  a  final  separation  of  the 
State  which  desires  it,  and,  ultinurtely,  a  general 
dissolution  of  the  oonfederaey." 
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encoantered  In  this  dilemma,  Al- 
exander Hamilton  wrote  to  James 
Madison  to  ask  if  the  Constitution 
might  not  be  accepted  provisionally, 
with  liberty  to  recede  from  the 
Union  formed  by  it,  if  experience 
should  justify  the  apprehensions  of 
its  adversaries.  Mr.  Madison  prompt- 
ly and  wisely  responded*  in  the  negar 
tive,  stating  that  such  conditional  ac- 
ceptance had  been  agitated  at  Rich- 
mond, and  rejected  as,  in  fact,  no 
ratification  at  all.  In  the  same  spir- 
it, Mr.  Clay  likened  our  Constitu- 
tional Union  to  a  marriage,  which  is 
either  indissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
one  or  both  parties,  or  else  no  mar- 
riage at  all. 

The  Virginia  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
the  preamble  to  its  Ordinance  of 
Satification,  declared  that  it  was  the 
"  impression^'  of  the  People  of  their 
State  that  the  powers  granted  by  said 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
People  of  ths  United  StateSj  may 
rightfully  be  resumed  h/  them,  when- 
ever those  powers  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injury  or  oppression.     But 


this  is  nothing  else  than  the  frmda- 
mental  doctrine  of  the  republican 
system — ^that  governments,  are  made 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  for 
governments ;  and  that  the  People, 
consequently,  may,  from  time  to  time, 
modify  their  forms  of  government  in 
accordance  with  their  riper  experi- 
ence and  their  enlightened  convic- 
tions— ^respecting,  of  course,  the  lim- 
itations and  safeguards  they  may 
have  seen  fit  to  establish.  This  right 
had  been  set  forth,  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  force,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  by  many  of  our  patriot  sages  in 
later  days.  John  Quincy  Adams — 
never  remarkably  inclined  to  pop-> 
ularize  forms  of  government — had 
distinctly  aflSrmed  it  in  a  speech  in 
Congress ;  so  had  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas.  But  the  right  of  a  people 
to  modify  their  institutions  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  of  a  small  frac- 
tion or  segment  of  a  people  to  break 
up  and  destroy  a  Nation,  is  quite  an- 
other. The  former  is  Eeform;  the 
latter  is  Revolution.^ 


*GoL  Hamilton,  haying^  first  set  before  Mr. 
Hadisoii  the  formidable  obatadei  to  ratification, 
proceeded  as  follows : 

''You  wiU  understand  that  the  only  qualifica- 
tion will  be  the  reaerv<iiion  of  the  right  to  recede, 
in  case  our  amendments  have  not  been  decided 
upon  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution within  a  certain  number  of  years — ^per- 
haps five  or  seven.  If  this  can,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, be  admitted  as  a  ratification,  I  do  not 
fear  anj  farther  consequences.'* 

But  Uadiaon  knew  no  ifs  in  the  ratification 
of  our  federal  pact  His  reply,  in  full,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"New  York,  iSunday  Evening, 

"Mt  Beab  SiB:^Yoars  of  yesterday  is  this 
Instant  come  to  hand,  and  I  have  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  answer  it 

<*I  am  sorry  that  your  situation  obliges  you  to 
listen  to  propositions  of  the  nature  you  describe. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  a  right  to 
withdraw,  if  amendments  be  not  decided  on  un- 
der the  ibrm  of  the  Constitution  within  a  certain 


time,  is  a  condMonai  ratification ;  that  it  does  not 
make  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  Union: 
and,  consequently,  that  she  could  not  be  receiTed 
on  that  plan.  Compacts  must  be  reciprocal — 
this  principle  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  pre- 
serred.  The  Constitution  requires  an  adoption, 
in  ioto  and  forever.  It  has  been  so  adopted  by 
the  other  States.  An  adoption  for  a  limited  time 
would  be  as  defective  as  an  adoption  of  some  of 
the  Articles  only.  In  short,  auy  condition  what- 
ever must  vitiate  the  ratification.  What  the  new 
Congress,  by  virtue  oi  the  power  to  admit  new 
States,  may  be  abU  and  disposed  to  do  in  such 
case,  I  do  not  inquire,  as  I  suppose  that  is  not 
the  material  point  at  present  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  add  more  than  my  fervent  wishes  for 
your  success  and  happiness.  The  idea  of  reserv- 
ing a  right  to  withdraw  was  started  at  Rich- 
mond, and  considered  as  a  conditional  ratifica- 
tion, which  was  itself  abandoned  as  worse  than 
a  rejection.     Yours,      James  Madison,  Jr.'* 

^Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  John  C.  Calhoun  fVom  1845  to 
1849,  and  enjoyed  a  very  dose  intimacy  with 
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But,  while  it  waB  impoaaible  to 
ooncede  the  aaserted  right  of  Seoeft- 
sion — ^thatifl,  of  State  withdrawal  at 
pleasure  from  the  TTnion — (for,  even 
if  the  ConBtitutioii  is  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  compact,  it  ifl 
evident — ba  Mr.  Jefferson  obsenred,' 
in  6}>eaking  of  our  old  Articles  of 
Oonfederation :  ^^  When  two  parties 
Biake  a  compact^  there  results  to  each 
the  power  of  compelling  the  other  to 
execute  it") — it  is  not  impossible  so 
to  expound  and  apply  the  original, 
organic,  fundamental  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  form  and  modify  their  political 
institutions,  as  to  justify  the  Free 
States  in  consenting  to  the  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union  of  the  Slave,  pro- 
rided  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  was  the  deliberate,  intelligent, 
unconstrained  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people.  And  the  South 
had  been  so  systematically,  so  out- 
rageously, deluded  by  demagogues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Slave  line,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  special  im- 
portance of  the  Union  to  the  JVorth 
— it  being  habitually  represented  as 
an  immense  boon  conferred  on  the 
Free  States  by  the  Slave,  whose  with- 
drawal would  whelm  us  all  in  bank- 


ruptcy and  ruin — ^that  it  mi^t  do 
something  towaxd  allaying  the  South- 
em  inflammation  to  have  it  distinctlj 
and  plainly  set  forth  that  the  Nordi 
had  no  desire  to  enforce  upon  the 
South  the  maintenance  of  an  abhor- 
red, detested  Union.  Accordingly — 
the  second  day  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  had  been  assured  at  the  polla 
— ^the  following  leading  article  ap- 
peared* in  27ie  New  York  Tribune: 

"Gonro  to  Go. — ^The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  indioateUf  aocording  to  th« 
fomiB  prescribed  bj  the  Oonstitatioii,  tbor 
desire  that  Abraham  Lincohi,  of  lUinoia 
shall  be  their  next  Presideiit,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  their  Yioe-President.  A 
▼eiy  large  pluraHtj  of  the  popalar  vote  has 
been  cast  for  them,  and  a  aeoided  mi^oritj* 
of  Electors  chosen,  who  will  nndonbtedlT* 
yote  for  and  elect  them  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  next.  The  electoral  votes 
wul  be  formallj  sealed  up  and  forwarded  to 
Washington,  there  to  be  opened  and  count- 
ed, on  a  given  day  in  February  next,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  and 
it /Will  then  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
declare  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  duly  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  these  Uni- 
ted States. 

^^  Some  people  do  not  like  this,  as  is  Teiy 
natural.  Dogberry  discovered,  a  good  while 
ago,  that  ^  When  two  ride  a  horse,  one  must  * 
ride  behind.'  That  is  not  generally  deraned 
the  preferable  seat;  but  Uie  rule  remains 
unaffected  by  that  circumstance.  We  know 
how  to  sympathise  with  the  defeated;  for 


him,  in  a  letter  to^Edward  Everett,  dated  Balti- 
more, June  24, 1861,  says: 

"He  [Calhoun]  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me 
much  or  his  confldeuce,  and  frequently  h&  Nulli- 
fication doctrine  Was  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Time  and  time  again  have  I  heard  him,  and  with 
ever-increased  surprise  at  his  wonderful  acute- 
ness,  defend  it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
distinguish  it,  in  ihaX  re8pect^  fVom  the  doctrine 
of  Secession.  This  last  he  never,  with  me,  placed 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  revolution. 
This,  he  said,  was  to  destroy  the  Government; 
and  no  Constitution,  the  work  of  sane  meu,  ever 
provided /or  its  own  destruction.  The  other  was 
to  preserve  it— was,  practically,  but  to  amend  it, 
and  in  a  constitutional  mode.*' 

To  the  same  effoct,  Hon.  Howell  Cobb— since, 
a  most  notable  Secessionist — ^in  a  letter  to  the 
oidaens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1851,  said: 

"When  asked  to  concede  the  right  of  a  State 


to  secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or 
without  just  cause,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  that 
which  was  never  done  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — that 
Is,  to  provide,  in  the  very  orgOMSxUion  of  the  Gov- 
emmentj  for  its  own  dissolution.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  not  only  have  been  an 
anomalous  proceeding,  but  whoUy  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  which 
marked  the  deliberations  of  those  wise  and 
good  men  who  framed  our  Federal  Qovemment. 
While  I  freely  admit  that  such  an  opinion  is  en- 
tertained by  many  for  whose  judgment  I  enters 
tain  the  highest  respect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  convictions  of  my  own  judA^ 
ment  are  well  settled,  that  no  such  prindiwa 
was  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution." 

'Letter  to  CoL  Carrington,  Aprfl  4,  1787. 

*  November  9, 1860. 
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we  remember  bow  we  felt,  wben  Adams 
WM  defeated;  and  Olar,  and  Scott,  and 
Fremont.  It  is  decidedly  pleasanter  to  be 
on  the  winning  side,  especially  wben — ^as 
now — it  bappens  also  to  be  tbe  right  side. 

"We  sympatbise  witb  tbe  aflSicted;  bnt 
we  cannot  recommend  tbem  to  do  any  tbing 
desperate.  Wbat  is  tbe  nsef  Tbey  are 
beaten  now ;  tbey  may  trinmpb  next  time : 
In  facty  tbey  bave  generally  bad  tbeir  own 
way :  bad  tbey  been  subjected  to  tbe  disci- 
pline of  adyersitr  so  often  as  we  bave,  tbey 
wonld  probably  bear  it  witb  more  pbiloso- 
pby,  and  deport  tbemselyes  more  befittingly. 
We  live  to  learn :  and  one  of  tbe  most  diffi- 
cult acquirements  is  that  of  meeting  reverses 
witb  gracef^  fortitude. 

"  I^e  telegraph  informs  us  that  most  of  tbe 
Ootton  States  are  meditating  a  withdrawal 
from  tbe  Union,  because  of  Lincoln^s  elec- 
tioQ.  Very  well:  tbey  bare  a  right  to  medi- 
tate, and  meditation  is  a  profitable  em- 
ployment of  leisure.  We  have  a  chronic, 
invincible  disbelief  in  Disunion  as  a  remedy 
for  either  Korthem  or  Southern  grievances. 
We  cannot  see  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  alleged  disease  and  this  ultra- 
heroic  remedy ;  still,  we  say,  if  any  one  sees 
fit  to  meditate  Disunion,  let  him  do  so  un- 
molested. That  was  a  base  and  hypocritic 
row  that  was  once  raised,  at  Southern  dic- 
tation, about  the  ears  of  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
because  be  presented  a  petition  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  The  petitioner  bad 
a  right  to  make  the  request;  it  was  tbe 
Member^s  duty  to  present  it.  And  now,  if 
the  Ootton  States  consider  the  value  of  the 
Union  debatable,  we  maintain  tbeir  perfect 
right  to  discuss  it  Nay:  we  hold,  witb 
Jefferson,  to  the  inalienable  right  of  commu- 
nities to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  become  oppressive  or  ii^u- 
rious ;  and,  if  tbe  Ootton  States  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  out  of  tbe  Union 
than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in 
peace.  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revo- 
intionary  one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can  have 
a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  We  must  ever  resist  the  assert- 
ed right  of  any  State  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws  thereof:  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  is  quite  another 
matter.  And,  whenever  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve 
to  go  out,  we  shall  resbt  all  coercive  mea- 
sures designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never 
to  live  in  a  republic,  whereof  one  section  is 
pinned  to  the  residue  by  bayonets. 

"But,  while  we  thus  uphold  the  practical 
liberty,  if  not  the  abstract  right,  of  seces- 
sion, we  must  insist  that  the  step  be  taken, 
if  it  ever  shall  be,  witb  the  deliberation  and 
gravity  befitting  so  momentous  an  issue. 


Let  ample  time  be  given  for  reflection;  let 
the  subject  be  fully  canvassed  before  tbe 
people ;  and  let  a  popular  vote  be  taken  to 
every  case,  before  Secession  is  decreed.  Let 
the  people  be  told  just  why  they  are  asked 
to  break  np  the  confederation;  let  tiiem 
have  both  sides  of  tbe  question  ftdly  present* 
ed :  let  tbem  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote ; 
ana  let  the  act  of  Secession  be  tbe  echo  of 
an  unmistakable  popular  fiat  A  judgment 
thus  rendered,  a  demand  for  separation  so 
backed,  would  either  be  acquiesced  In  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood,  or  those  who 
rushed  upon  carnage  to  defy  and  defeat  It, 
would  place  themselves  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
"  Tbe  measures  now  beinff  inaugurated  hi 
the  Ootton  States,  witb  a  view  (apparently) 
to  Seoession,  seem  to  ns  destitute  of  gravity 
and  legitimate  force.  Tbey  bear  the  unmia- 
takable  impress  of  haste — of  passion — of  dis- 
trust of  the  popular  judgment.  Tbey  seem 
clearly  intended  to  precipitate  the  South 
into  rebellion  before  the  baselessness  of  the 
clamors  which  have  misled  and  excited  her, 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  great  body  of  her 
people.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  con- 
fronted witb  calmness,  with  dignity,  and 
with  unwavering  trust  in  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  Union,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  iUnerican  people.^^ 

Several  other  Bepnblican  jonmalfly 
including  some  of  the  moet  influen- 
tial, held  similar  language,  and  main- 
tained a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
The  Tribune,  None  of  them  coun- 
tenanced the  right  of  a  State  to  accede 
from  the  Union,  or  regarded  it  as 
more  defensible  than  the  right  of  i^ 
stave  to  secede  from  the  cask  which 
it  helps  to  form ;  nor  did  they  regard 
the  efifervescence  now  exhibited  at 
the  South  as  demonstrating  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  her  people  to 
break  up  the  Union.  But  they  said 
impressively  to  that  people:  "Be 
calm;  let  us  be  heard;  cdlow  time 
for  deliberation  and  the  removal  of 
prejudice ;  unite  with  us  in  calling  a 
Convention  of  the  States  and  People ; 
and,  if  that  Convention  shall  be  un- 
able to  agree  on  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  shall  remove 
existing  discontent,  and  your  people 
shall   still,  with  any    approach  to 
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unanimity,  insist  on  disunion,  jon 
shall  go  in  peace.  Keither  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  any  power  to 
sanction  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
but  wait  for  and  unite  in  a  Conven- 
tion, and  our  differences  shall  some- 
how be  adjusted  without  fraternal 
bloodshed." 

With  the  same  general  object,  but 
contemplating  a  different  method  of 
attaining  it,  the  veteran  Editor  of 
The  Albany  Evening  Journal — 
whose  utterances  were  widely  regard- 
ed as  deriving  additional  consequence 
from  his  intimate  and  ahnost  life-long 
association  with  Gov.  Seward — ^took 
ground,  at  an  early  day,  in  favor  of 
concessions  calculated — at  all  events, 
intended — to  calm  the  ebullition  of 
Southern  blood.  Being  sharply  criti- 
cised therefor,  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  replied^*  to  them 
generally  as  follows :  • 

**  The  suggestions,  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Journal^  of  a  basis  of  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  North  and  the  South, 
have,  in  awakening  attention  and  discussion, 
accomplished  their  purpose.  We  knew  that 
in  no  quarter  would  these  suggestions  be 
more  distasteful  than  with  our  own  most 
valued  friends.  We  knew  that  the  occasion 
would  be  regarded  as  inopportune.  We 
knew  also  the  provocations  in  the  contro- 
versy were  with  our  opponents.  Nothing 
is  easier,  certainly,  than  to  demonstrate  the 
rightfulness  of  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party — a  party  that  was  created  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
owes  its  recent  triumph  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Slavery  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its 
political  dominion,  aided  by  two  successive 
and  besotted  Federal  Administrations. 

*'  But,  unfortunately,  the  pending  issue  is 
to  be  decided  irrespective  of  its  merits.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  pretext  for, 
and  not  the  cause  o^  Disunion.  The  design 
originated  with  Mr.  Calhoun ;  who,  when  he 
failed  to  be  chosen  President  of  the  whole 
Union,  formed  the  scheme  of  dividing  it,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  training 
the  South  up  to  the  treason  now  impending. 
Mr.  C^houn  had,  in  McDufiie,  Hayne,  and 
other  statesmen,  eloquent  auxiliaries.    The 


contagion  extended  toother  Southern  States ; 
and,  by  diligence,  activity,  discipline,  and 
organization,  the  whole  people  of  the  Gulf 
States  have  come  to  sympathise  with  thdr 
leaders.  The  masses  are,  in  their  readiness 
for  civil  war,  in  advance  of  their  leaders. 
They  have  been  educated  to  believe  us  their 
enemies.  This  has  been  effected  by  system- 
atic misrepresentations  of  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  North.  The  result  of 
all  this  is,  that,  while  the  Southern  people, 
with  a  unanimity  not  generally  understood, 
are  impatient  for  Disunion,  more  than  one 
half  of  them  are  acting  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  intentions,  views,  and  feelings,  of  the 
North.  Nor  will  the  leaders  permit  them 
to  be  disabused.  Those  leaders  know  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  administer  the  Govern- 
ment in  strict  and  impartial  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  seeking  only  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
through  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
Union.  For  this  reason,  they  precipitate 
the  conflict ;  fearing  that,  if  they  wait  for  a 
provocation,  none  will  be  furnished,  and 
that,  without  fuel,  their  fires  must  be  extin- 
guished. 

*^This  question,  involving  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  and  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, we  repeat,  will  be  decided  irre- 
spective of  its  merits.  Three  miserable 
months  of  a  miserable  Administration  must 
*drag  its  slow  length  along^  before  the  Re- 

?ublican  Administration  can  act  or  be  heard. 
during  these  three  months,  its  baleful  influ- 
ences will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  demorali- 
zation of  popular  sentiment.  Its  functiona- 
ries and  its  journals  will  continue  to  malign 
the  North  and  inflame  the  Sooth ;  leaving, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  to  their  successors  an 
estate  as  wretchedly  encumbered  and  dOapi- 
dated  as  imbecile  or  spendthrift  ever  be- 
queathed. Mismanaged  as  that  estate  has 
been,  and  wretched  as  its  present  condition  is, 
we  regard  it  as  an  inestimable,  priceless,  and 
precious  inheritance — an  inheritance  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  see  wholly  squandered 
before  we  come  into  possession. 

'^  To  our  dissenting  friends,  who  will  not 
question  our  devotion  to  freedom,  however 
much  they  may  mistrust  our  Judgment,  we 
submit  a  few  earnest  admonitions : 

^^  1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

*^2.  This  danger  originated  in  the  am- 
bition and  cupidity  of  men  who  desire  a 
Southern  despotism ;  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal 
of  Northern  Abolitionists,  who  seek  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

"8.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by 
such  moderation  and  forbearance  as  wifi 


"November  30,  1860. 
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draw  ont|  strengthen,  and  combine  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 

^*The  Disunion  sentiment  is  paramount  in 
at  least  seven  States ;  while  it  divides  and 
distracts  as  many  more.  Nor  is  it  wise  to 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  impression  that 
the  South  is  not  in  earnest.  It  is  in  earnest ; 
and  the  sentiment  has  taken  hold  of  all 
classes  with  such  blind  vehemence  as  to 
'crush  out^  the  Union  sentiment. 

**  Now,  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  all  this  ui^ust  and  wrong,  we  have 
to  deal  with  things  as  they  are — with  facts 
as  they  exist — ^with  people  blinded  by  pas- 
sion. Peaceable  Secession  is  not  intended ; 
nor  is  it  practicable,  even  if  such  were  its 
object.  Mad,  however,  as  the  South  is,  there 
is  a  Union  sentiment  there  worth  cherish- 
ing. It  will  develop  and  expand  as  fast  as 
the  darkness  and  delusion,  in  relation  to  the 
feelings  of  the  North,  can  be  dispelled.  This 
calls  for  moderation  and  forbearance.  We 
do  not,  when  our  dwelling  is  in  flames,  stop 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary  before  we  extinguish  the  fire. 
Hence  our  suggestions  of  a  basis  of  a^just- 
ment,  without  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  accepted,  in  terms,  by  either  sec- 
tion, but  that  they  might  possibly  inaugu- 
rate a  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
Union  is  worth  preserving.  And,  if  worth 
preserving,  suggestions  in  its  behalf,  how- 
ever crude,  will  not  be  contemned.  A  vie- 
tlorious  party  can  afford  to  be  tolerant — ^not, 
as  our  friends  assume,  in  the  abandonment 
or  abasement  of  its  principles  or  character- 
but  in  efforts  to  correct  and  disabuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  misunderstand  both. 

**  Before  a  final  appeal — before  a  resort  to 
the  '  rough  frown  of  war' — we  should  like  to 
see  a  Convention  of  the  People,  consisting 
of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States.  After 
more  than  seventy  years  of  *  wear  and  tear,' 
of  collision  and  abrasion,  it  should  be  no 
cause  of  wonder  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  found  weakened,  or  out  of  repair, 
or  even  defective.  Nor  would  it  be  found 
unprofitable  for  the  North  and  South,  bring- 
ing their  respective  griefs,  claims,  and  pro- 
posed reforms,  to  a  common  arbitrament,  to 
meet,  discuss,  and  determine  upon  a  future. 

^*  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  and  have  nothing  to  offer.  This, 
supposing  it  trucy  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
we  should  both  propose  and  offer  whatever 
may,  by  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our, 
hitherto,  unexampled  blessings  of  Union. 

^^Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  a  division  of  the  Union.  Some 
even  say  that  we  must  be  gainers  by  it.  We 
do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  intend  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take— a  serious  and  expensive  mistake.  The 


North  and  South  were  wisely  and  by  a  good 
Providence  united.  Their  interests,  their 
welfare,  their  happiness,  their  glory,  their 
destiny,  is  one.  Separated,  while  the  North 
languishes,  the  South  becomes,  first,  a  des* 
potisni,  running  riot,  for  a  season,  with  un- 
restrained African  Slavery,  to  share  in  time 
the  fate  of  every  tropical  nation,  whether 
despotism,  monarchy,  or  republic.  That  fate, 
induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity 
of  the  privileged  few  over  the  oppressed,  de- 
graded, and  enslaved  many,  is  anarchy  and 
destruction.  That  fate  is  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  enslaved  nations — its  ancient, 
seared,  and  crumbling,  but  instructive,  mon- 
uments are  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  Mexico. 

"These  are  the  evils — ^and  they  are  not 
imaginary — that  we  desire  to  avert.  But, 
conscious  of  the  feebleness  of  a  single  voice 
in  such  a  tempest,  there  is  little  to  expect  but 
to  abide  its  peltings.  The  Republican  party 
now  represents  one  side  of  a  controversy 
fraught  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Government  and  nation.  As  an  individual, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  duty ;  and,  as 
we  understand  it,  that  duty  does  not  consist 
in  folded  arms,  or  sealed  ears,  or  closed  eyes. 
Even  if,  as  say  our  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
friends — ^and  they  are  such,  in  the  truest 
meaning  of  the  word — the  North  stands,  in 
all  respects,  blameless  in  this  controversy, 
much  is  needed  to  correct  the  impression 
of  the  Southern  people ;  many  of  whom, 
truly  informed,  would  join  us  in  defending 
the  Union.  We  do  not  mistake  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Republican  party  in  assuming 
that,  while  defending  free  territory  from 
aggression,  it  maintains  and  upholds  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
people  have  intrusted  the  Government  to 
our  keeping;  and  we  must  not  abuse  their 
confidence  or  disappoint  their  expectations. 

"  We  intend  to  answer  in  detail  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  7%«  Democrat  and  Journal. 
It  is  proper,  though  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary, to  say  that,  in  this  solicitude  for  the 
Union,  we  think  and  speak  only  for  onrself. 
We  are  either  better,  or  not  so  well,  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  bear- 
ings of  this  controversy  as  others— either  in 
advance  of  or  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
times.  But,  as  we  speak  only  for  ourself,  no- 
body else  can  be  compromised  or  harmed." 

Howeyer  well  intended  and  (under 

certain  aspects)  salutary,  it  may  well 

be  questioned  whether  either  of  these 

overtures  was  not  calculated  to  do 

more  harm  than  good.    Each  was, 

of  course,  intended  to  strengthen  the 

Unionists  of  the  South — ^the  former 
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by  showing  that  the  North  did 
not  regard  the  Slave  States  as  a  con- 
quest, of  which  it  was  about  to 
take  possession,  nor  yet  as  a  heritage 
whence  were  derived  its  subsistence 
and  wealth ;  but  rather  that  it  looked 
on  their  people  as  misguided,  excited 
brethren,  with  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  discuss  all  differences  finee- 
ly,  settle  them  (if  possible)  amicably, 
or  part — ^if  part  we  must — in  kind- 
ness and  mutual  good-will.  The  lat- 
ter, in  a  like  spirit,  was  plainly  de- 
signed to  induce  the  Southrons  to 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  bar  of 
amicable  investigation  and  discussion, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  North 
stood  ready  to  redress  every  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  its  power.  But  the 
chronic  misapprehension  at  the  South 
of  any  other  language  from  the  North 
than  that  of  abject  servility,  was  then, 
as  ever,  deserving  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  palpable  fact  that 
the  North  recoiled  with  shuddering 
aversion  from  a  conflict  of  arms  with 
the  South,  wa3  hailed  by  the  Seces- 
sionists as  a  betrayal  of  conscious 
weakness  and  unmanly  fear;  while 
the  proffer  of  fresh  concessions  and  a 
new  compromise  was  regarded  by 
Southern  Unionists  as  an  assurance 
that  they  had  only  to  ask,  and  they 
would  receive — that  the  North  would 
gladly  do  anything,  assent  to  any- 
thing, retract  anything,  to  avert  the 
impending  shock  of  war. 


For  the  great  mails,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  1860,  sped  southward, 
burdened  with  letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  the  engineers 
of  Secession,  stimulating  if  not  coun- 
seling them  to  go  forward  in  their 
predetermined  course.  A  very  few 
of  the  writers  indorsed  Secession  as  a 


right,  and  favored  it  as  an  end ;  bat 
the  great  majority  wished  it  carried 
no  farther  than  would  be  neeesBaiy 
to  frighten,  or  bully  the  *Black  Ee- 
publicans'  out  of  what  they  termed 
their '  principles,'  and  sink  them,  with 
their  *  conservative'    fellow-citizens, 
into  measureless    abasement  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Slave  Power.    And 
nearly  every  current  indication  of 
public  sentiment  pointed  to  this  aa 
the  probable  result,  provided   *the 
South'  should  only  evince  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  prostration,  and 
graciously  forgive  the  suppliant.    As 
trade  fell  off,  and  work  in  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  was  with- 
ered at  the  breath  of  tlie  Southern 
sirocco,  the  heart  of  the  North  seemed 
to  sink  within  her ;  and  the  Charter 
Elections  at  Boston,  Lowell,  Box- 
bury,  Charlestown,  Worcester,  etc., 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson,  etc., 
in  New  York,  which  took  place  early 
in  December,  1860,  showed  a  striking 
and  general  reduction  of  Eepublican 
strength.    What  must  and  could  be 
done  to  placate  the  deeply  offended 
and     almost     hopelessly    alienated 
South,  was  the  current  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  of  newspaper  discussion. 
Of  the  meetings  held  to  this  end, 
the  most  imposing  may  fairly  be  cited 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.    The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  given  a  small 
majority  for  Lincoln  over  all  his  com- 
petitors.     Her   Mayor,    Alexander 
Henry,  though  of  *  American'  ante- 
cedent had  been  among  his  support- 
ers.    On  the  10th  of  December,  he 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  '^  by 
advice  of  the  Councils"  of  the  city, 
summoning  the  whole  people  there- 
of to  assemble  on  the  13th  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  there  to  ^^  counsel 
together,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Disunion  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
imlegB  the  ^^  lojal  people,  casting  off 
the  spirit  of  party,  i^oiild,  in  a  special 
manner,  avow  their  unfailing  fidelity 
to  the  Union,  and  their  abiding  faith 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly ; 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  prayed  for  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  the  speaking  ini- 
tiated by  Mayor  Henry,  who,  after 
cautioning  his  hearers  to  discard  ^^  all 
«orc?irf  and  aetf-interested  views,"  and 
to  avow  their  ^^  unbroken  attachment 
to  the  Union,"  and  liieir  determina- 
tion to  "  leave  no  honest  effort  un- 
tried to  preserve  its  integrity,"  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  provocations 
to  Secession,  and  the  proper  means 
of  counteracting  it,  after  this  fashion : 

"  My  fellow-citizena,  I  should  be  false  to 
the  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me — 
I  should  be  recreant  to  my  sense  of  duty — 
if  I  withheld  an  avowal  of  the  truth  which 
this  occasion  demands.  I  speak  to  you 
frankly,  my  fellow-citizens ;  I  tell  you  that, 
if,  in  any  portion  of  our  confederacy,  senti- 
ments have  been  entertained  and  cherished 
which  are  inimical  to  the  civil  rights  and 
social  institutions  of  any  other  portion^ 
those  sentiments  should  be  relinquished  and 
discountenanced.  (Cheers.)  The  family  dis- 
cipline which  you  choose  to  adopt  for  your 
own  fireside,  whilst  it  does  not  violate  the 
law  under  which  you  dwell,  is  your  rightful 
prerogative;  and  you  are  prompt  to  resist 
the  officious  intermeddling  of  others,  how- 
ever well  intended.  (Applause.)  The  so- 
cial institutions  of  each  otate  in  this  Union 
are  equally  the  rightful  prerogatives  of  its 
citizens ;  and,  so  long  as  those  institutions  do 
not  contravene  the  principles  of  your  Federd 
compact,  none  may  Justly  inteHere  with,  or 
righteously  denounce  them.  (Applause.) 
The  efficient  cause  of  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  our  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North  are,  as  a 
community,  arrayed  against  a  social  institu- 
tion which  they  regard  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity.  You  are  ready  to  aver  truth- 
fully that  such  belief  is  mistaken  and  un- 
founded ;  but  it  becomes  all  who  are  actua- 


ted by  an  earnest  brotherhood  to  see  to  it 
that,  where  public  sentiment  has  been  mis- 
led, it  shall  be  restored  to  its  standpoint  of 
twenty-five  years  since.  The  misplaced 
teachings  of  the  pulpit,  the  unwise  rhapso- 
dies of  the  lecture- room,  the  exciting  ap- 
peals of  the  press,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
must  be  frowned  down  by  a  just  and  law- 
abiding  people.  (Great  applause.)  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  may  you  hope  to  avoid  the  section- 
al discord,  agitation,  and  animosity,  which,  at 
frequently  recurring  periods,  have  shaken 
your  political  fabric  to  its  center,  and,  at 
last,  have  undermined  its  very  foundation.'* 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  (old-line 
Whig,  but  anti-Lincoln)  followed  in 
a  far  less  humiliating  strain,  but  urg- 
ing the  immediate,  imconditional  re- 
peal of  the  State  act  antagonistic  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  which  prop- 
osition was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
cheers.    He  closed  as  follows : 

"  We  are  all  one  country.  It  is  a  farce  to 
suppose  that  this  country  will  be  divided. 
(Applause.)  It  will  be  united  in  peace  or  in 
war.  (Applause.)  You  may  see,  perhaps, 
legions  brought  against  legions,  in  a  domes- 
tic fury  that  shall  be  worse  than  the  fury  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  they  will  be  united  in 
doing  harm.  While  we,  in  the  center  of  the 
country,  will  endeavor  to  interpose  kindness 
and  peace,  in  order  to  restore  the  country  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  at  the 
death  of  Washington,  let  us  be  determined 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  whole  country, 
and  extend  the  feeling  of  fellowship  over  fidl 
the  land.     (Great  cheering.)*' 

Judge  George  "W.  Woodward" 
spoke  next,  commencing  bj  an  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Lincoln's  premonition 
that  'the  Union  must  become  all 
Slave  or  all  Free,'»and  proceeding 
to  indicate  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  territories  as  a  dogma  which 
must  be  given  up,  or  the  Union  was 
lost.  Here  is  his  statement  and  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson : 

^'  The  inexorable  exclusion  of  slave  prop- 
erty from  the  common  torritories,  whioii  the 
Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  is  a  natural  and  direct  stop 


"  Of  the  State  Supreme  Court;  since,  beaten 
I  the  Bemocratlo  candidate  for  Governor,  in 


1863,  by  16,238  majority.    A  consistent  antago* 
nist  of  '  coercion.' 
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toward  the  grand  resolt  of  extiagoiBbing 
slave  property,  and  was  one  of  the  record 
issnes  of  the  late  election.  This  policy 
must  be  considered  as  approved  also.  Kot 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  the  snccessfol 
nominee  meant  to  affirm  that  a  trustee  for 
several  co&qaal  parties  has  a  right,  in  law  or 
reason,  to  exclude  the  property  of  some  and 
admit  that  of  others  of  the  parties  for  whom 
he  holds;  but  so  is  the  record.  The  South 
seems  inclined  to  accept  the  judgment  She 
holds  the  property  that  is  to  be  shut  out  of 
ttke  territories — that  is  to  be  restricted,  crib- 
bed, and  confined  more  and  more  until  it  is 
finally  extinguished.  Everywhere  in  the 
South,  the  people  are  beginning  to  look  out 
for  the  means  of  self-defense.  Could  it  be 
expected  that  she  would  be  indifferent  to 
such  events  as  have  occurred? — ^that  she 
would  stand  idle,  and  see  measures  concert- 
ed and  carried  forward  for  the  annihilation 
of  her  property  in  slaves?  Several  States 
propose  to  retire  from  the  confederacy ;  and 
that  Justly  alarms  us.  We  come  together  to 
consider  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it; 
and  we  are  bound,  in  fidelity  to  ourselves 
and  others,  to  take  the  measure  of  the  whole 
magnitude  of  the  danger." 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  the  questiong  raised  among  oar 
fathers  by  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
had  been  wisely  settled : 

"  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  loves  liberty  above 
all  other  men,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  gam 
and  thrift,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  capacity 
of  adaptation,  whereby  he  takes  advantage 
of  any  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self placed.  And,  accordingly,  by  the  time 
the  colonists  were  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke,  and  to  assume  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitled  them,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  unwelcome  workers,  against 
whose  introduction  such  earnest  protests  had 
been  made,  could  bfe  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  Southern  States — ^that  the  Afri- 
can constitution  was  well  adapted  to  labor 
in  latitudes  which  alone  could  produce  some 
of  the  great  staples  of  life — and  that  the 
North,  which  could  not  employ  them  profit- 
ably, would  be  benefited  by  such  employ- 
ment as  the  South  could  afford.  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  also,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  private  property,  entered  into  the  discus- 
Bions  of  that  day.  What  was  best  for  an  in- 
ferior race,  thrust  unwillingly  upon  a  supe- 
rior ?  That  both  should  be  free?  or  that  the 
inferior  should  serve  the  superior,  and  the 
superior  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  relation 
to  protect  the  inferior?  That  was  a  great 
question ;  and,  like  all  the  questions  of  that 


day,  it  was  wisely  settled.  The  IforthenL 
States  abolished  their  Slavery;  and  so  grati- 
fied their  innate  love  of  freedom — ^but  they 
did  it  gradually,  and  so  did  not  wound  their 
love  of  gain.  They  »old  out  Slavery  to  ths 
South;  and  they  received  a  full  equivalent^ 
not  only  in  the  price  paid  down,  but  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  grew  op  from  the  productions  of 
slave  labor.  When  the  Constitution  came 
to  be  formed,  some  of  the  Northern  States 
still  held  slaves ;  but  several  had  abolished 
the  institution,  and  it  most  have  been  ap- 
parent that  natural  causes  would  force  it 
ultimately  altogether  upon  the  South.  The 
love  of  liberty  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  as 
strong  at  the  South  as  at  the  North ;  and  the 
love  of  gain  was  common  also  to  both  sec- 
tions. Here  were  two  master  passions  to  be 
adjusted,  under  circumstances  of  the  gravest 
delicacy.  They  icere  ac^usted,  in  the  only 
manner  possible.  Concessions  and  compro- 
mises— consideration  for  each  others'  feel- 
ings and  interests — sacrifices  of  pr^'udicea, 
forbearance,  and  moderation — ^these  were 
the  means  by  which  the  ^more  perfect 
Union'  was  formed.  And  what  a  work  it 
was!  If  the  Union  had  never  brought  us  a 
single  blessing,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  still  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  the  unselfish  patriotism 
of  its  founders.  Not  an  alliance  merely,  but 
a  close  and  perfect  Union,  between  people 
equally  ambitious,  equally  devoted  to  free- 
dom, equally  bent  on  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, but  separated  by  State  lines  and  jeal- 
ous of  State  rights — one  section  seeks  its 
prosperity  under  institutions  which  were  to 
make  every  man  a  freeman — ^the  other  un- 
der institutions  which  tolerated  neg^  Sla- 
very. Had  the  Constitution  failed  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  intended,  here  was 
an  instance  of  human  efforts  to  do  good, 
which  would  forever  have  challenged  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  it  did  not  fail, 
thank  God !  it  has  made  us  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  for  the  motives  of  the  founders,  is 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  success  of 
their  work.  But  aU  this  the  '  irrepressible 
conflict'  ignores.  The  passion  for  liberty  has 
burned  out  all  memories  of  the  compromise 
and  the  compact  in  these  Northern  commu- 
nities, which,  under  the  false  name  of  Lib- 
erty bills,  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  bar- 
gain. What  part  of  the  purposes  of  the 
founders  are  the  ^  underground  rfulroads'  in- 
tended to  promote?  Whence  came  these 
excessive  sensibilities,  that  cannot  bear  a  few 
slaves  in  a  remote  territory  until  the  white 
people  establish  a  Constitution  ?  What  does 
that  editor  or  preacher  know  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  men  who  made  it,  who  habitually 
reviles  and  misrepresents  the  Southern  peo- 
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pie,  and  excites  the  ignorant  and  the  thought- 
less in  our  midst  to  hate  and  persecute  themf 
Be  not  deceived.  Let  me  not  prophesy 
smooth  things,  and  cry  Peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.  Let  the  troth  be  spoken,  be 
heard,  be  pondered,  if  ve  mean  to  save  the 
Union." 

Judge  "Woodward    concluded  his 

address  to  this  non-partisan  Union 

meeting  after  this  fashion : 

*'  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  all-snfficient  for  the  coun- 
try fifty  years  ago,  when  soil  and  climate 
and  State  sovereignty  were  trusted  to  regu- 
late the  spread  of  Slavery,  is  insufficient  to- 
day, when  every  upstart  politician  can  stir 
the  people  to  mutiny  against  the  domestic 
institutions  of  our  Southern  neighbors — 
when  the  ribald  jests  of  seditious  editors  like 
Greeley  and  Beecher  can  sway  legislatures 
and  popular  votes  against  the  handiwork  of 
Washington  or  Madison — when  the  scurril- 
ous libels  of  such  a  book  as  Helper's  become 
a  favorite  campaign  document^  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  thousands  as  law  and  gospel  both 
— when  jealousy  and  hate  have  extinguished 
all  our  fraternal  feelings  for  those  who  were 
bom  our  brethren,  and  who  have  done  us 
no  harm?" 

Mr.  Charles  E,  Lex  (who  had  voted 

for  Lincoln)  made  an  apologetic  and 

deprecatory  speech,  wherein  he  said : 

"  However  they  may  suppose  the  contra- 
ry, our  affections  are  not  alienated  from  our 
Southern  friends ;  and,  even  now,  the  rumor 
of  any  damage  to  them  from  a  domestic 
source  would  bring  to  their  aid  a  legion  of 
young  men  from  this  State — ^ay,  and  of 
those  more  advanced  in  life — ^ready  to  assist 
them  in  the  emergency,  and  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  in  their  defense.  I  appeal  to 
you,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  whether  I  am 
not  speaking  the  truth.  What,  then,  can  we 
say  to  them  ?  What  more  than  we  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolutions  we  have  offered  ? 
If  they  are  really  aggrieved  by  any  laws 
upon  our  statute-books  opposed  to  their 
rights — if,  upon  examination,  any  such  are 
found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States — ^nay,  further :  if  they 
but  serve  to  irritate  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  repealed.  They  are  not  necessary 
to  our  existence  as  a  State.  We  have  lived 
without  them  in  years  that  are  past,  and  we 
can  live  without  them  again.  I  am  not 
here,  however,  to  concede  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, our  noble  ^commonwealth  has  done 
any  intentional  wrong ;  but  ij^  in  our  calm 


judgment,  it  shall  appear  that  our  feelings, 
in  the  slightest  degree  warped,  have  appa- 
rently inflicted  any  injury,  she  is  noble  and 
generous  enough  manfully  to  repair  it.  Let 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  executed  in  its 
full  intent  and  spirit.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land ;  let  it  be  implicitly  obeyed.  We  might, 
perhaps,  have  desired  to  have  a  few  of  its 
provisions  modified ;  but  let  it  remain  as  it 
IS,  however  liable  these  portions  may  be  to 
Northern  criticism,  if  the  South  deem  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  her  rights.  Let 
us,  too,  submit,  as  we  have  hitherto  cheer- 
fully done,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Constitution.  Its  judgments 
should  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  be 
questioned  in  any  quarter.  Wliilst  the  free 
discussion  of  every  question  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizeu  of  the  Republic,  let  us  dis- 
countenance any  denunciation  of  Slavery,  or 
of  those  who  maintain  that  institution,  as 
intemperate  and  wrong,  whether  they  are 

Eromulgated  in  the  lecture-room,  at  the  po- 
tical  gathering,  or  from  the  sacred  desk." 

Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler  followed  in 
a  kindred  strain,  illnstrating  his  no- 
tion of  what  was  required  to  bring 
back  the  seceders  and  restore  frater- 
nal concord  to  the  Union,  as  follows : 

*^  Let  us  of  the  North  get  back  to  our  true 
position.  Let  us  first  set  the  example  of 
perfect  obedienpe  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  then,  when  we  shall  have 
pulled  the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  we  may 
talk  to  our  brother  of  the  mote  in  his.  Let 
us  return  the  fugitive  from  labor,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do ;  or,  if  we  permit  his  rescue  by 
unlawful  violence,  compensate  his  owner  for 
the  loss.  I^t  us  repeal  our  obnoxious  Per- 
sonal Liberty  bills — those  mean  evasions  of 
the  plainest  duty ;  let  us  receive  our  brother 
of  the  South,  if  he  will  come  among  us  for  a 
little  time,  attended  by  his  servant,  and  per* 
mit  him  thus  to  come.  We  are  bound  by  a 
sacred  compact  not  to  interfere  or  meddle 
with  the  institution  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
many  of  our  sister  States ;  and  yet  the  pul- 

Eit  and  the  press,  and  many  of  our  publio 
alls,  are  eloquent  with  violent  and  inflam- 
matory appeals  touching  this  subject,  whose 
mischief  extending  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  our  own  Commonwealth,  extends  into 
the  very  heart  of  neighboring  States.  Who 
shall  say,  fellow-citizens,  bow  much  of  our 
present  peril  springs  from  this  very  cause? 
Can  we  wonder  that  our  Southern  brother 
feels  that  the  heart  of  his  Northern  fellow- 
citizen  is  shut  against  him  ?  Can  we  forget 
that  these  appeals  have  reached  the  Slaves 
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tiiemselTes,  and  filled  ▼ith  dread  and  appre- 
bensioa  the  once  quiet  and  happj  homes  of 
many,  very  many,  Southern  masters  f  Fel- 
low-citizens, although  the  law  may  be  pow- 
erless, yet  there  is  a  moral  force  which  can 
and  would  arrest  this  evil.  I  appeal  to  you 
earnestly — to  each  one  of  you  individually 
— by  every  lawftil  means  in  your  power,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory discussion  of  this  unhappy  subject  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  appeal  to 
you  eloquently  to  be  true  to  your  country 
and  to  yourselves.  Never  before  has  con- 
stitutional liberty  assumed  so  fair  a  form 
among  men  as  here  with  us.  Never  before, 
under  its  influence  and  protection,  has  any 
people  been  so  speedily  and  happily  borne 
to  great  prosperity ;  until  now  the  imagina- 
tion sinks  in  the  effort  to  contemplate  that 
glorious  future  on  whose  very  threshold  our 
^t  have  stood.  Can  it  be  that  madness 
and  fanaticism— can  it  be  that  selfishness 
and  sectionalism — are  about  to  destroy  this 
noblest  form  of  government,  flighted  as  it  is 
with  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity?  (Loud 
cheers.)^' 

Mr.  leaac  HazlehurBt  closed  the 
discufisioa  iu  a  far  manlier  spirit. 
Himself  a  ^  CionserTative,'  the '  Amer- 
ican' candidate  for  Governor  in  1857, 
he  had  no  palinode  to  offer  for  North- 
em  ^  fanaticism/  and  no  thought  of 
crouching  to  Southern  treason.  On 
the  contrary,  he  spoke,  with  singular 
and  manly  diirectness,  as  follows : 

"  Fellow-citizens,  it  is  no  tame  for  party, 
because  there  are  no  party  questions  to  be 
discussed.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these 
States.  The  American  Union  was  made 
perfect  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and 
by  the  people  of  these  States  it  is  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  *mi«f  be  preserved,'  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Jackson,  4t  thall  be  pre- 
served.' (Applause.)  *  *  ♦  I  gay,  fellow- 
citizens,  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  true  to 
the  Oonstitution  and  the  Union.  She  has 
always  been  loyal  to  it  There  is  no  doubt 
upon  that  subject.  She  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  repent  of;  and  we  will  maintain 
these  principles  as  presented  by  your  reso- 
lutions. I  care  not  where  the  traitors  are — 
I  care  not  where  they  hide  themselves — ^the 
first  arm  that  is  raised  against  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  I  will  bring  all  that  I 
have  to  their  defense — all  that  I  have  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  (*  Qood  I' 
Cheers.)'* 


Of  the  resolutionfl  in  which  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  was  embodied, 
these  are  the  most  significant : 

"^  BMolced,4t,  That  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia hereby  pledge  themselves  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  States  that  the  statnte- 
books  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  oarefolly 
searched  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  tnat  every  statute,  if  any 
such  there  be,  which,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, invades  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  a  sister  State,  will  be  at  once  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  lojal  to 
the  Union,  and  liberal  in  construing  her  ob- 
ligations to  it,  will  be  faithfiil  always  in  her 
obedience  to  its  requirements. 

^*  Be9olved^  6.  That  we  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  the  act  of  Cbngress  of  1850,  oom- 
monly  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  its  faithM  enforoe- 
ment;  and  that  we  point  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  recent  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment, in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  tiioee 
who  had  broken  its  provisions  by  aiding  la 
the  attempted  rescue  of  a  slave,  as  proof  that 
Philadelphia  is  faithful  in  her  obedience  to  the 
law ;  and  furthermore,  that  we  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  which  shall  give  compensa- 
tion, in  case  of  the  rescue  of  a  captured 
slave,  by  the  county  in  which  such  rescue 
occurs,  precisely  as  is  now  done  by  existing 
laws  in  case  of  destruction  of  property  by 
violence  of  mobs. 

'*  Beiohed,  6.  That,  as  to  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  slaves  as  property,  and  as 
to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
hi  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  submit  themselves 
obediently  and  cheerfnUy  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  now  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution  in  these  respects,  as 
the  same  has  been  or  may  be  expounded  by 
that  august  tribunal.  And,  further:  they 
recommend  that  whatever  points  of  doubt 
exist  touching  these  subjects  be,  in  some 
amicable  and  lawful  way,  forthwith  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  said  Conrt ;  and 
that  its  opinion  be  accepted  as  the  final  and 
authoritative  solution  of  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  on  controverted 
points. 

^^Usaoked,  7.  That  all  denunciations  of 
Slavery,  as  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  in- 
stitution, and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate  aQ 
who  live  under  and  profess  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Union.** 
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That  the  meaning  of  all  this  was— 
•''In  the  hope  of  winning  back  the 
seceded  States,  and  of  retaining  the 
trade,  cnstom,  and  profits,  which  we 
have  hitherto  derived  from  the  slave- 
holders, we  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  never  more  to  say  or  do, 
nor  let  our  neighbors  say  or  do,  aught 
calculated  to  displease  said  slavehold- 
ers or  offend  the  Slave  Power,"  was 
promptly  demonstrated.  Mr.  George 
W.  Curtis,  one  of  our  most  attract- 
ive and  popular  public  speakers,  had 
been  engaged  by  *  the  People's  Liter- 
ary Institute'  of  Philadelphia  to  lec- 
ture on  the  evening  after  the  great 
meeting,  and  had  announced  as  his 
subject,  "The  Policy  of  Honesty." 
What  reflections  were  suggested  by 
that  topic  or  title  to  the  engineers  of 
the  meeting,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  following  notification : 

"  Office  of  the  Mayob  of  the  City  of  ) 
Philadelphia,  Deo.  10,  1860.      \ 
'^  Deab  Sib  : — ^The  appearance  of  Oeoroe 
W.  CuBTis,  Esq.,  as  a  lecturer  before  the 
PeopIe^s  Literary  Institute,   on    Thursday 
evening  next,  will  be  extremely  unwise.    If 
I  poflsessed  the  lawful  power,  I  would  not 
permit  his  presence  on  tnat  occasion. 
"Very  respectfully,  etc. 

*' Albxandeb  Hbnbt,  Mayor. 
"James  W.  White,  Esq.,  Chairman." 

The  following  letter  from  the  own- 
er of  the  Hall  betrays  a  common  im- 


pnlse,  if  not  a  common  origin,  with 
the  foregoing: 

"Oonoebt  Hall,  December  11, 1860. 
"Dear  Sib: — I  have  been  officially  in- 
formed that,  in  the  event  of  G.  W.  Curtis 
lecturing  in  this  Hall  on  Thursday  evening 
next,  a  riot  is  anticipated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  permit  the  Hall  to  be 
used  on  that  occasion.  Bespectfhlly, 

"  Thomas  A.  Akdbewb. 
"J.  W.White,  Esq." 

So  the  Zificoln  city  of  Philadel- 
phia^ like  a  good  many  other  North- 
ern cities,  made  her  bid  for  slave- 
holding  forbearance  and  patronage — 
no  one  observing,  nor  even  hinting, 
that  the  Korth  had  rights  and  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  the  South — ^that 
^^  sectional"  aspirations,  agressions, 
encroachments,  were  not  confined  to 
Free  States ;  and  that,  in  the  concilia- 
tion so  generally  and  earnestly  com^ 
mended,  the  Slave  Power  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  accord  same  consid- 
eration, some  respect,  if  not  to  make 
some  concession,  to  that  generous, 
loving  spirit,  which  recognizes  a 
brother  in  the  most  repulsive  form  of 
Humanity,  which  keenly  feels  that 
wrong  and  degradation  to  any  neces- 
sarily involve  reproach  and  peril  to 
all,  and  will  rest  content  with  nothing 
short  of  Universal  Justice  and  Im- 
partial Freedom. 


XXIV. 
'GONOILIATION'    IN  C0NGEES8, 


Thb  XXXVIth  Congress  recon- 
vened for  its  second  and  last  session 
on  Monday,  December  3, 1860,  and 
President  Buchanan  transmitted  his 
fourth  and  last  Annual  Message  next 
day.  After  briefly  stating  therein  that 


the  year  then  closing  had  been  one  of 
general  health,  ample  harvests,  and 
commercial  prosperity,  he  plunged 
into  the  great  political  controveny 
of  the  day  after  this  fashion : 

"  Why  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so 
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extensively  prerails,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,  which  is  the  source  of  all  these  bless- 
ings, is  threatened  with  destruction  f  The 
long-continued  and  intemperate  interference 
of  the  Northern  people  with  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  has  at  length 
produced  its  natural  effects.  The  different 
sections  of  the  Union  are  now  arrayed 
against  each  other ;  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, when  hostile  geographical  parties  have 
been  formed.  I  have  long  foreseen,  and 
often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of  the  now 
impending  danger.  This  does  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Territorial  Legislatures  to  ex- 
clude Slavery  from  the  territories,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

"All  or  any  of  these  evils  might  have 
been  endured  by  the  South  without  danger 
to  the  Union  (as  others  have  been),  in  the 
hope  that  time  and  redection  might  apply 
the  remedy.  The  immediate  peril  arises, 
not  so  much  from  these  causes,  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agitation 
of  the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  North 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  no- 
tions of  freedom.  Hence,  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar. 
This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given 
place  to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion. Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South 
retires  at  night  in  dread  of  what  may  befall 
herself  and  her  children  before  the  morning. 
Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  dan- 
ger, whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and 
intensify  itself  until  it  shall  pervade  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people,  then  disunion 
will  become  inevitable.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator 
for  the  wisest  purpose;  and  no  political 
union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and 
benefits  in  all  other  respects,  can  long  con- 
tinue, if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to 
render  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of  nearly 
half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hope- 
lessly insecure.  Sooner  or  later,  the  bonds 
of  such  a  Union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  He 
would  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  throughout  all  generations. 

"  But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  re- 
move the  cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  the  agi- 
tation at  the  North  against  Slavery  in  the 
South  has  been  incessant.  In  1885,  picto- 
rial handbills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  South, 


of  a  character  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
slaves;  and,  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  *  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection^ 
and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.' 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  continued 
by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedinp  of 
State  and  County  Conventions^  and  by 
Abolition  sermons  and  lectures.  The  time 
of  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject;  and 
appeals,  in  pamphlet  and  other  forms,  in- 
dorsed by  distinguished  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and 
spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 

"  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American 
people  to  settle  the  Slavery  question  forever, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  country ! 

"  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object, 
and  all  for. which  the  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted 
to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God 
and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this,  the  people  of  the  North 
are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Russia  or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their 
good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  con- 
fess I  greatly  rely." 

How  a  sane  man  covld  talk  in  this 
way,  in  full  view  of  the  Texas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Kansas  struggles  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  the  persistent  efforts 
to  acquire  Cuba,  and  "regenerate*' 
Central  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  Slave  Power,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
blems reserved  for  solution  in  some 
future  and  higher  existence.  To  ex- 
pose its  inconsistency  with  notorious 
facts  were  a  waste  of  time  and  effort ; 
to  lose  temper  over  it  were  even  a 
graver  mistake:  the  proper,  fittest 
frame  of  mind  wherein  to  contem- 
plate it  is  one  of  silent  wonder. 

Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Linccdn 
"  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause 
for  dissolving  the  Union;"  that 
"from  the  very  nature  of  his  office, 
and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must 
necessarily    be    conservative  ;'*    that 
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no  single  act  has  ever  passed  Con- 
gress, unless  we  may  possibly  except 
the   Missouri   C&nipromisej   impair- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rights 
of  the  South  in  tl^eir  property  in 
slaves;   that  no  snch  act  covJd  be 
passed,  in  the  present  or  in  the  next 
Congress ;  that  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion had  covered  all  the  ground  con- 
tended for  by  the  Slave  States,  ren- 
dering nnll  and  void  a  recent  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  abolishing 
Slavery  in  that  Territory;  that  all 
acts  of  State  Legislatures  intended 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  were  nullities,  the  Su- 
preme Court  having  so  decided  and 
sustained  that  law  at  every  point; 
nevertheless,  the    States   that  have 
passed  such  acts  ought,  .and  should 
be    urged,    to    repeal    them;    that, 
should  they  not  be  repealed,  "the 
injured  States"  "would  be  justified 
in    revolutionary  resistance    to  the 
Government  of  the  Union"  (for  un- 
faithfulness to  constitutional  obliga- 
tions by  those  whom  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  control) ;  that  there  is 
no  reserved  or  constitutional  right  of 
State    Secession    from    the    Union, 
which  was  clearly  intended  to  be  per- 
petual;  that  the    Federal    Govern- 
ment is  required,  and  the  States  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  to  do  many  things 
essential  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty ; 
that  the  Federal  Government  "has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  exercise 
its  power  for  the  people  of  all  these 
States,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that 
each  one  of  them  possesses  over  sub- 
jects not  delegated  to  the  United 
States;"  that  tibe  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 


each  State,  and  is  binding  upon  the 
people  thereof;  that  the  people  of 
States  aggrieved  or  oppressed  by 
Federal  power  have  the  right  of  revo- 
lutionary resistance,  but  no  other — 
and  yet,  if  any  State  sh>uLd  see  fit  to 
secede  from  and  defy  the  Union, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  1  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Buchanan  more  fully  on  this 
point : 

**  What,  in  the  mean  tune,  ib  the  responsi- 
bility and  true  position  of  the  Executive  f 
He  is  bound  by  solemn  oath,  before  God  and 
the  country,  *to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  execyted;'  and  from  this  obligation 
he  cannot  be  absolved  by  any  human  power. 
But  what,  if  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  im* 

Eracticable  by  events  over  which  he  could 
ave  exercised  no  control?  Such,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  so  £ar  as  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  means  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary are  concerned.  All  the  Federal  officers 
within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency  alone 
these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution, 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have 
a  District  Judge,  a  District  Attorney,  or  a 
Marshal,  in  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment necessary  for  the  distribution  of  reme- 
dial justice  among  the  people  has  been  de- 
molished, and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  replace  it. 

'*  The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute* 
book,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  are  those  of 
28th  February,  1795,  and  8d  March,  1807. 
These  authorize  the  President,  after  he  shidl 
have  ascertained  that  the  Marshal,  with  his 
fo»e  comitattiSj  is  unable  to  execute  civil  or 
criminal  process  in  any  particular  case,  to 
call  out  the  militia  and  employ  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  aid  him  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice, having  first,  by  Proclamation,  com- 
manded the  insurgents  to  'disperse,  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes, 
withm  a  limited  time.'  This  duty  cannot, 
by  possibility,  be  performed  in  a  State  where 
no  judicial  authority  exists  to  issue  process, 
and  where  there  is  no  Marshal  to  execute  it; 
and  where,  even  if  there  were  such  an 
officer,  the  entire  population  would  consti- 
tute one  solid  combination  to  resist  him." 

Bnt  why  cannot  the  President  ap- 


'  The  Ordinanoe  of  1787,  reaffirmed  under  the 
Constitution  in  1789,  is  thus  dearly  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  be  lutf  in  derogation  of  *  Soutli- 
21 


em  Rights.'  This,  be  it  remembered,  as  well  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise  itself,  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  entire  South. 
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point  a  new  DiBtrict  Judge,  a  new 
Marshal,  to  replace  those  who  have 
resigned  ?  If  no  one  of  the  vicinage 
will  or  dare  accept  these  trusts,  why 
not  fill  them  from  loyal  States?  If 
these  shall  be  resisted,  will  it  not  be 
at  the  proper  peril  of  the  insurgents  ? 
If  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
driven  out  of  a  State,  and  compelled 
to  stay  out,  by  the  cheap  process  of 
bullying  two  or  three  Federal  officers 
into  resigning,  and  bullying  others  out 
of  daring  to  take  their  places,  is  ours  a 
real  government  at  all  ? 

The  President,  proceeding,  set 
forth  the  main  issue  as  follows : 

*'  The  question,  fairly  stated,  is :  Has  the 
Oohstitation  delegated  to  Oongress  the  power 
to  coerce  into  submission  a  State  which  is 
attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually 
withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy?  If  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  has  been  conferred 
npon  Oongress  to  declare  and  to  make  war 
against  a  State.  After  much  serioas  reflec- 
tion, I  hare  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  any  other  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  manifest,  upon 
an  inspection  of  the  OonsUtution,  that  this 
is  not  among  the  specific  and  enumerated 
powers  granted  to  Oongress:  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is  not 
^necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  eze- 
oution'  any  one  of  these  powers.'' 

The  contrast  between  this  logic  and 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  like  circum- 
stances *  has  already  been  noted.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  trans- 
parent sophistry  can  have  deceived 
even  its  author.  The  President  had 
already  truly  stated  that 

"  The  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  South  Oarolina. 
He  has  been  invested  with  no  such  discre- 
tion. He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the 
relations  heretofore  existing  between  them ; 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  that  State." 

The  act  of  Secession,  so  called,  was 


therefore — at  least,  so  fitr  as  the  Pre- 
sident was  concerned — ^a  simple  nul- 
lity. He  could  know  South  Carolina 
only  as  one  of  the  States  composing 
our  Union,  whose  citizens  were  con- 
sequently citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  bound  to  uphold  their 
Constitution  and  obey  their  laws.  If 
any  or  many  of  those  citizens  chose 
to  break  and  defy  those  laws,  it  was 
his  simple  and  imperative  duty  to 
cause  them  to  be  faithfully  executed, 
at  whatever  inconvenience  or  peril  to 
the  law-breakers.  No  President  had 
ever  suggested  or  imagined  that  the 
opposition  of  any  State  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law,  for  example,  could 
absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  enfordhg 
that  law.  This  is  the  President's 
duty  in  the  premises,  and  the  whole 
of  it, — to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithftdly  executed."'  The  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  being,  by  express  pro- 
vision, "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  *  *  *  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"  *  the  real 
question  was  not — ^Has  the  Consti- 
tution delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State P  but  'Has 
any  State  a  reserved,  inherent  power 
to  coerce  the  Union  into  acquiescence 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
and  the  destruction  cff  our  National- 
ity?' The  President  is  bound  to 
know  no  legitimate  power  within  the 
Union  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  he  has  solemnly 
sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce.  Who- 
ever and  whatever  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  enforcement,  he  can  regard 
only  as  law-breakers,  insurgents,  and 
traitors. 


•  See  pages  94r-100. 

^Federal  Oonstitution,  Art  IL,  §3. 


« /btd  Art.  YL,  §  2.     See  also  Webster's 
Bepl/  to  Hayne,  pages  86^. 
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Of  course,  haying  decided  not  to 
perform  his  sworn  duty,  the  President 
proceeded  to  lecture  the  people  whom 
he  thus  betrayed  on  the  duty  of 
buying  off  the  banded  traitors  by 
new  concessions  and  guarantees ;  say- 
ing: 

*'  The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  npon 
public  opinion,  and  can  never  be  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in  civil  war. 
If  it  cannot  live  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  mast  one  day  perish.  ^  Congress  pos- 
sess many  means  of  preserving  it  by  concilia- 
tion ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  by  force.^' 

But,  if  it  cannot  be  ^  cemented,'  can 
it  be  t^ncemented,  dissolved,  and  de- 
stroyed, *by  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
shed  in  ci^il  war )'  If  it  can,  then  is 
it  the  most  stupendous  mockery  and 
sham  which  oyer  duped  and  deluded 
mankind. 

His  panacea  for  the  ills  experi- 
enced or  imminently  impending  was 
an  "explanatory  amendment"  of  the 
Constitution,  which  should  operate 
as  a  "final  settlement"  of  the  true 
construction  of  the  Federal  pact  on 
three  special  points : 

"  1.  An  express  recognition  of  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist 

"  2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in 
all  the  common  territories  throughout  their 
territorial  existence,  and  until  they  shall  be 
admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or 
without  Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may 
prescribe. 

**  8.  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
master  to  have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped 
from  one  State  to  another,  restored  and  'de- 
livered up'  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  enacted  for  this  purpose, 
together  with  a  declaration  that  all  State 
laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  are 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  con- 
sequently null  and  void." 

Behind  this  pitiable  exhibition  was 
an  elaborate  opinion  *  from  Hon.  Jer- 
emiah S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


Buchanan's  Attorney -General,  sus- 
taining and  elaborating  the  Presi- 
dent's most  fatal  errors.  After  set- 
ting forth,  in  a  most  grudging  and 
tedmical  fashion,  the  occasions  in 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to 
use  force  in  support  of  the  yiolated 
laws  of  the  land,  Mr.  Black  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State 
against  the  United  States  should  become  so 
universal  that  the  Federal  officers  them- 
selves (including  Judges,  District  Attorneys, 
and  Marshals)  would  be  reached  by  Uie 
same  influence,  and  resign  their  places  ?  Of 
course,  the  first  step  would  be  to  appoint 
others  in  tkeiv  stead,  if  others  could  be  got 
to  serve.  But,  in  such  event,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  great  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  filling  the  offices.  We  can  easily 
conceive  how  it  might  become  altogether 
impossible.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  in  case  we  have  no 
Courts  to  issue  Judicial  process,  and  no  min- 
isterial officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event 
troops  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  and 
their  use  wholly  illeg^.  If  they  are  sent  to 
aid  the  Oourts  and  Marshals,  there  must  hs 
Courts  and  Marshals  to  be  aided.  Without 
the  exercise  of  these  functions,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws 
cannot  be  executed  in  any  event,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  physical  strength  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  command.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  send  a  military  force 
into  any  State,  witii  orders  to  act  against 
the  people,  would  be  simply  making  war 
upon  them." 

That  is  to  say:  A  little  rebellion 
may  be  legally  and  constitutionally 
repressed ;  but  a  great  one  cannot  be. 

'  If  we  have  no  Conrts'  where  they 
are  needed,  wo  should  constitute 
them ;  and,  ^  if  we  have  no  ministe- 
rial officers,'  we  should  appoint  them. 
The  President  is  expressly  clothed 
with  the  requisite  power,  and  has  no 
right  to  refrain  from  exercising  it 
If  no  man  now  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina dare  serve  as  District  Judge  or 
Marshal,  then  one  should  be  sent 
thither  who  has  no  repugnance  and 


*  Dated  November  20,  IS60. 
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BO  fear,  and  be  ba^ed  by  a  compe- 
tent force.  The  President  conld  bave 
found  a  thonsand  qualified  personfi 
to  take  either  poeition,  had  he  chosen. 
The  fact  that  the  insni^ents  were 
locally  fonnidable-^ven  omnipotent 
— only  hightened  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  them  promptly 
and  sternly.  And,  if  jurors  could  not 
there  be  found  to  render  verdicts  ac- 
cording to  law,  then  the  culprits 
should  be  removed  to  some  region 
where  treason,  at  the  worst,  was  not 
universal.  But  *The  slothful  man 
says,  There  is  s  lion  in  the  way;'  and 
he  who  has  determined  not  to  do  his 
duty,  will  never  lack  excuses  for  re- 
pudiating it. 

Mr.  Black  closed  his  disorganizing 
opinion  as  follows : 

'*  If  it  b6  true  that  war  oannot  be  declared, 
Bor  a  system  of  general  hostilities  carried 
<m,  by  the  Central  Oovemment  against  a 
State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  ipw  facto  an  expul- 
sion of  snob  State  from  the  Union.  Being 
treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enem  j,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  act  accordingly.  And,  if 
Congress  ^all  break  np  the  present  Union 
by  unconstitutionally  putting  strife,  and  en- 
Baity,  and  armed  boetility,  between  different 
sections  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  *  do- 
mestic tranquillity*  which  the  Constitution 
was  meant  to  insure,  will  not  all  the  States 
be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations? 
Is  any  portion  of  the  people  bound  to  con- 
tribute their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry 
on  a  contest  like  that? 

'*  The  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
preserve  itself  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive  ag- 
gression upon  its  property  or  its  officers,  can- 
not be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish 
the  people  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  State 
Governments,  or  to  prevent  a  threatened 
violation  of  the  Constitution,or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  States  is  supreme.  The  States 
are  colleagues  of  one  another ;  and,  if  some 
of  them  should  conquer  the  rest  and  hold 


them  as  sotjngated  nrovinces,  it  would  to- 
tally destroy  the  whole  theory  upon  whioh 
they  are  now  connected. 

^  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correot 
as  I  think  it  is,  then  the  Union  must  utterly 
perish  at  the  moment  when  Congress  shall 
arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  another, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  merelx  pro- 
tecting the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  fnno- 
tions." 

Strange  as  it  must  now  seem,  this 
assertion  of  the  radical  impotence  of 
the  Government,  this  avowal  of  a 
fixed  purpose  to  '  let  the  Union  slide,' 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
legal  adviser,  were  received  in  Con- 
gress with  general  and  concerted  taci- 
turnity on  the  part  of  the  upholders, 
and  with  a  bounteous  display  of  in- 
dignation on  that  of  the  handed  as- 
sailants, of  the  National  life.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Boteler,*  of  Virginia,  moved  a 
reference  of  so  much  of  the  Message 
as  related  to  our  National  perils  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  one  from  each 
State ;  which  in  due  time  prevailed, 
and  a  very  fair  Ciommittee  was  ap- 
pointed— ^Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
Chairman ;  with  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  more  moderate  ^  Repub- 
licans' and  pro-Slavery  men  in  its 
composition.  Mr.  Sp^Jcer  Penning- 
ton, who  framed  the  Committee,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  ^  conciliation,'  if 
that  could  be  effected  on  terms  not 
disgraceful  to  the  North ;  and  at  least 
six  of  the  sixteen  Republicans  placed 
on  the  Conunittee  desired  and  hoped 
that  an  adjustment  might  yet  be 
achieved.  No  member  of  extreme 
anti-Slavery  views  was  associated 
with  them. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
*  conces6i<m'  or  ^  concUiation'  was  de- 
sired by  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 


*  From  the  Potomac  district  next  above  Wash- 
ington ;  originalljr  a  *  Whig' ;  then  *  American* ; 
elected  to  this  Congress   and   supported   for 


Speaker  as  *  Union*;  now,  aealous  for  ^oonoes- 
sion*  and  *  peace* ;  an  open  traitor  fh»n  the  di^ 
of  yirginia*B  i 
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Slavery  members.  Mr.  Olingman  of 
N.  C. — ^who  came  into  Congress  as 
a  *Whig^  of  very  moderate  views 
regarding  Slavery,  Tjiit  had  finally 
turned  Democrat  under  the  impulse 
of  zeal  for  *  Southern  Eights,'  and 
been  thereupon  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  and  who  had 
changed  from  Douglas  to  Breckin- 
ridge toward  the  end  of  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  just  closed — assailed  the 
Message,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  read, 
and  broadly  intimated  that  no  con- 
cession would  satisfy  the  South.  The 
repeal  of  all  *  Personal  Liberty  bills,' 
eta,  he  observed,  "would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  State  from  which 
I  come."  He  protested  against "  wait- 
ing for  an  overt  act"  before  seceding, 
and  against  further  parley  or  n^otiar 
tion  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave 
States.    Said  he : 

''They  want  to  get  np  a  free  debate,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward] 
expressed  it,  in  one  of  his  speeches.  But  a 
Senator  from  Texas  told  me  the  other  day 
that  a  great  mofny  qf  thssefree  debaters  were 
hanging  from  the  treee  qf  that  country 
[Texas].  I  haye  no  donbt  they  would  ran 
off  a  great  many  slaves  from  the  Border 
States,  so  as  to  make  them  Free  States ;  and 
tiieo,  Sir,  when  the  overt  act  was  struck,  we 
iiiould  have  a  hard  straggle.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  our  policy  is  not  to  let  this  thing 
continue.  That,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of 
Korth  Carolina.  I  think  the  party  for  im- 
lisediate  secession  is  gaining  ground  rapidly. 
It  is  idle  for  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  con- 
sequences like  this,  if  anytliing  can  be  done 
to  avert  the  evil,  while  we  have  power  to 
do  it." 

Messrs.  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
and  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain,  but  even  more 
plainly.    Said  Mr.  Iverson : 

**  Gentlemen  speak  of  concession— of  the 
repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills.  Repeal 
them  all  to-morrow,  and  you  cannot  stop 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  the  Liberty  hiws 
but  the  mob  law  which  the  South  fears. 


They  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts;  for, 
without  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govemr 
ment,  by  force,  under  Republican  rule,  their 
institution  would  not  last  ten  years ;  and 
they  know  it  They  intend  to  go  out  of  this 
Union,  and  he  believed  this.  Before  the  4th 
of  March,  five  States  will  have  declared  their 
indepcQdence,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  three 
other  States  would  follow  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  their  people  can  be  had.  Arkansas 
will  call  her  Oonvention,  and  Louisiana  will 
follow.  And,  though  there  is  a  clog  in  the 
way  in  the  *  lone  star'  of  Texas,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  Governor,  who  will  not  consent 
to  call  the  Legislature^  yet  the  public  senti- 
ment is  so  strong  that  even  her  Governor 
may  be  overridden ;  and,  if  he  will  not  yield 
to  that  public  sentiment,  some  Texan  BrutvM 
moff  artse  to  rid  his  country  of  this  olA, 
hoary-headed  traitor,  [Great  sensation.] 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  and 
threatening;  but&ey  came  from  the  last 
men  who  would  carry  out  their  threats. 
Men  talk  about  their  eighteen  millions ;  bui 
we  hear  a  fsw  days  afterward  of  tJiese  same 
men  being  switched  in  the  face,  and  they 
tremble  like  a  aheep>stealing  dog.  There 
win  be  no  war.  The  Korth,  governed  by 
such  foreseeing  .  statesmen  as  the  Senator 
from  Kew  York  [Mr.  Seward],  wUl  see  the 
futility  of  this.  In  less  than  twelve  months, 
a  Southern  Confederacy  will  be  formed ;  and 
it  will  be  the  most  sucoessftil  Government 
on  earth.  The  Southern  States,  thus  banded 
together,  will  be  able  to  resist  any  force  in 
the  world.  We  do  not  expect  war ;  but  we^ 
will  be  prepared  for  it ;  and  we  are  not  a 
feeble  race  of  Mexicans  either." 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  of  £!entueky^ 
and  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  bo4h 
spoke  pleadingly  for  ^conciliation' 
and  the  Union,  but  to  deaf  ears. 

A  caucus  of  Southern  members 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 8th ;  but  it  only  served  to 
develop  more  clearly  the  broad  Une 
of  demarkation  between  the  Union- 
ists and  the  Disunionists.  Messrs. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana^  were 
among  the  most  fierce  for  Secession. 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Missia* 
sippiy  and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Yiiv 
ginia,  favored  further  efforto,  or,  at 
least,  further  wailing,  for  concilia- 
tion.    Messrs.  Crittenden^  Bayard^ 
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ftnd  Beveral  other  ^BorderState' 
BenatoTB,  more  eamestlj  urged  this 
oonrse. 

If  onday,  December  Oth,  being  ^  res- 
olution day'  in  the  House,  was  signal- 
ized by  the  broaching  of  several  new 
devices  for  saving  the  Union.  Mr. 
.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  suggested  a 
faithful  observance,  on  all  hands,  of 
the  requirements  and  compromises 
of  the  Conetitution,  with  an  immedi- 
ate division  of  the  territories  into 
embryo  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
prompt  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York, 
revived  the  old  scheme  of  dividing 
the  territories  between  Free  and 
Slave  Labor  on  the  line  of  86*  30'. 
Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  proposed 
substantially  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Koell,  of  Missouri,  proposed  an  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  division  of  the 
Union  into  three  districts,  each  to 
elect  one  member  of  an  ^Executive 
Council,'  to  which  the  functions  of 
President  should  be  intrusted.  He 
suggested,  moreover,  a  ^restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free 
wqA  Slave  States,'  by. a  division  of 
several  of  the  latt0r  into  two  or  more 
States  each.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hind- 
man,^  9f  Arkansas,  proposed  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
tect slave  property  in  the  territories, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  any  State  which 
should  pass  an  act  impairing  or  de- 
feating the  operation  of  the  Fugitive 
iSlave  law  should  thereupon  be  de- 
prived of  her  right  of  representation 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Charles  H.  larra- 
bee,  of  Wisconsin,  proposed  a  Con- 
Tention  of  the  States.  All  these 
projects  were  referred  to  the  Grand 
Select  Committee  aforesaid. 


That  Committee,  December  ISth, 
after  four  days'  earnest  deliberation, 
united  in  a  resolve,  moved  by  Mr. 
Justin  S.  MorriH,  of  Vermont,  as  a 
substitute  for  one  moved  by  Mr. 
William  McKee  Dunn,  of  Indiana, 
affirming  the  necessity  of  proffering 
to  the  Slave  States  ^^  additional  and 
more  special  guarantees  of  their  pe- 
culiar rights  and  interests."  Mr. 
Morrill's  affirmation  was  as  foUows : 

^^Befohed^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Oommittee,  the  existing  discontents  among 
the  Southern  people,  and  the  growing  ho»- 
tUitjr  among  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  greatlj  to  be  regretted ;  and  that 
anj  reasonable,  proper,  and  coDstitutional 
remedies,  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  perpetuation  of  Ae 
Union,  should  be  promptly  and  cheerfully 
granted.*' 

Twenly-two  votes  were  cast  for 
this  proposition,  including  those  of 
all  the  members  from  Slave  States 
who  voted.  Two  (Messrs.  Boyce,  of 
South  Oarolina,  and  Hawkins,  of 
Florida)  were  absent.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  present,  but  did  not  vote. 
The  Kays  (eight)  were  all  Bepubli- 
cane. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gamett  R 
Adrain  (Douglas  Democrat)  of  Kew 
Jersey,  the  House,*  by  151  Yeas  to  14 
Nays: 

^^Re9oltedy  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  whereTer 
manifested ;  and  that  .we  eamestlj'  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  statutes  by  the  State 
Legislatures  in  conflict  with,  and  in  violation 
of;  that  sacred  instrument,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof." 

Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy  (Kepublican) 
of  Illinois^  hereupon  proposed  this 
counterpart  tg  the  foregoing : 

^^WherwM,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
readj  and  faithnil  obedience  to  it  a  dntj  of 
all  good  and  law-abiding  citizens:  There- 
fore, 

^^BMolvtd^  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 


^Sinoe^  a Bebel Brigadier. 


'December  nth. 
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of  disobedience  to  the  Oonstitation,  wbereTer 
manifested;  and  that  we  earaestly  reoom- 
mend  the  repeal  of  all  nullification  laws; 
and  that  it  is  the  dnt^  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the 
property  of  the  United  States." 

The  Teas  were  124;  the  Nays 
none — ^most  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers refusing  to  vote. 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Morris  (Democrat) 
of  Illinois^  next  moved 

'^That  we  ha^e  seen  nothing  in  the  past, 
nor  do  we  see  anything  in  the  present,  either 
in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency,  or  otherwise,  to  justify  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,"  etc.,  etc. 

On  this,  the  Teas  were  115 ;  Nayjs 
44.  Two  of  the  Nays  were  North- 
em  Democrats.* 

On  the  same  day,  a  resolve,  by  Mr. 
Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
proposing  a  Committee  of  Thirteen 
on  the  absorbing  topic,  came  up  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  uttered  some  weighty 
words  on  the  general  subject.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  Government  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Slave  Power — ^that  the  personal 
rights  and  safety  of  Northern  men  of 
anti-Slavery  views  were  habitually 
violated  in  the  South — ^that  the  pres- 
ent pointed  antagonism  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  had  been 
caused  by  a  great  change  of  opinion, 
not  at  the  North,  but  at  the  South, 
he  continued : 

''The  Repuhlican  party  holds  the  sajne 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  know;  with  regard  to 
your  'peculiar  institution'  that  is  held  by 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  We  do 
not  differ  in  public  sentiment  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery. 

''I  tell  you  frankly  that  we  did  lay  down 
the  priociple  in  our  platform,  that  we  would 

et>hibit,  if  we  had  the  power,  Slavery  from 
vading  another  inch  of  the  free  soil  of  this 
Government  I  stand  to  that  principle  to- 
day.   I  have  argued  it  to  half  a  million  of 


people,  and  they  stand  by  it — they  have  com- 
missioned me  to  stand  by  it ;  and,  so  help 
me  God,  I  will!  I  say  to  you,  while  we 
hold  this  doctrine  to  the  end,  there  is  no 
Republican,  or  Convention  of  Republicans, 
or  Republican  paper,  that  pretends  to  have 
any  nght  in  your  States  to  interfere  with 
your  peculiar  and  local  institutions.  On  ^e 
other  hand,  our  platform  repudiates  the  idea 
that  we  have  any  right,  or  harbor  auy  ulti- 
mate intention,  to  invade  or  interfere  with 
your  institution  in  your  own  States.  *  ♦  ♦ 

"I  have  disowned  any  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  party,  to  harm  a  hair 
of  your  heads.  We  hold  to  no  doctrine  that 
can  possibly  work  you  any  inconvenience—* 
any  wrong — any  disaster.  M^e  have  been, 
and  shall  remain,  faithful  to  all  the  laws — 
studiously  so.  It  is  not,  by  your  own  con- 
fessions, that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to 
commit  any  overt  act  by  which  you  may  be 
injured.  You  will  not  even  wait  for  any, 
you  say ;  but,  by  anticipating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do  you  an  injury,  you  wiD  put 
an  end  to  it — which  means,  simply  and 
squarely,  that  you  intend  to  rule  or  ruin  this 
Government.  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  As  to  compromises,  I  supposed  that  we 
had  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  waa 
at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  we  have  made 
have  been  violated,  and  are  no  more.  Since 
I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  one  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  was  swept  from  our  sta- 
tute-book; and  when,  in  the  minority,  I 
stood  up  here,  and  asked  you  to  withhold 
your  hands — that  it  was  a  solemn,  sacred 
compact  between  nations — what  was  the 
reply  ?  That  it  was  nothing  but  an  act  of 
Congress^  and  could  be  swept  away  by  the 
same  migority  which  enacted  it  That  foa$ 
true  in  fact,  and  true  in  law ;  and  it  showed 
the  weakness  of  cbmpromises.  *  'C  'C 

*^  We  beat  you  on  the  plainest  and  most 
palpable  issue  ever  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  one  which  every  man  un- 
derstood; and  now,  when  we  come  to  the 
capital,  we  tell  you  that  our  candidates  must 
and  shaU  be  inaugurated — must  and  shall 
administer  this  Government  precisely  as  the 
Constitution  prescribes.  It  would  not  only 
be  humiliating,  but  highly  dishonorable  to 
us,  if  we.  listened  to  any  compromise  by 
which  we  should  set  aside  the  honest  verdict 
of  the  people.  When  it  comes  to  tiiat,  you 
have  no  government,  but  anarchy  intervenes, 
and  civil  war  may  follow ;  and  all  the  evils 
that  human  ima^nation  can  raise  may  be 
consequent  on  such  a  course  as  that.  The 
American  people  would  lose  the  sheet-anchor 
of  their  liberties  whenever  it  is  denied  on 
this  floor  that  a  majority,  flurly  given,  shall 
rule.    I  know  not  what  others  may  do ;  bat 


*  Daniel  K  Sickles  of  New  York;  Thomaa  B.  Florence^  of  Pennsylvania. 
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I  tell  yoQ  that,  wkh  that  verdiet  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  pocket,  and  standing  on  the  plat- 
xonn  on  which  these  candidates  were  elected, 
I  wonld  suffer  anything  hefore  I  would 
Gompromise  in  any  way.  I  deem  it  no  case 
where  we  have  a  right  to  extend  courtesy 
and  generosity.  The  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  people  can  bestow 
upon  any  man,  is  their  verdict  that  gives  him 
a  full  title  to  the  office  he  holds.  If  we 
cannot  stand  there,  we  cannot  stand  any- 
where ;  and,  my  Mends,  any  other  verdict 
would  be  as  fatal  to  you  as  to  us." 

The  venerable  and  Union-loving 
JoHK  J.  CBrrrKNDEN,  of  Kentucky — 
the  NeBtor  of  the  Bell-Everett  party 
— ^who  had  first  entered  Congress  as 
a  Senator  forty-fonr  years  before — 
who  had  served,  at  different  times,  no 
less  than  twenty  years,  in  the  npper 
House  of  Congress;  and  who,  after 
filling,  for  a  season,  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney-General under  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  again  under  Mr.  Fillmore,  was 
now,  in  his  fiillness  of  years,  about 
to  give  place  to  a  Democrat,'®  elected 
because  of  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  slaveholding  interest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic than  in  the  adverse  party — 
came  forward  to  tender  his  peace- 
offering;  and  no  anti-Hepublican  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  could  have 
risen  whose  personal  character  and 
history  could  have  more  disposed  the 
Bepublicans  to  listen  to  him  with  an 
amdbus  desire  to  find  the  acceptance 
of  his  scheme  compatible  with  their 
principles  and  their  sense  of  public 
duty.  His  olive-branch  was  as  fpl- 
lows: 

"u^  Joint  Buolution  proposing  eortain 
mMndmenti  to  the  Constitution  qf  the  27nt- 
tdd  States: 

^^  Whereas,  serious'  and  alarming  dissen- 
sions have  arisen  hetween  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States,  concerning  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  especially  their  rights  in 
the  common  territory  of  the  United  States; 
smd  iohereas,  it  is  eminently  desirahle  and 
{iroper  that  these  dissensions,  which  now 


threaten  the  very  ezistenoe  of  this  Umon, 
should  be  permanently  quieted  and  settled 
by  constitutional  provisions,  which  shall  do 
equal  justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby  re< 
store  to  the  people  Hist  peace  and  good- will 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  all  the  oiii- 
zens  of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

^^JResohedj  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  ofRep' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring),  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted as  amendments  to  the  Constitutioii 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  Conventions  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"Abtious  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired, 
.  situate  north  of  latitude  86''  30',  Slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while  such 
territory  shall  remain  under  territorial  gov- 
ernment. In  all  the  territory  south  of 
said  line  of  latitude.  Slavery  of  the  Afri- 
can race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing^ 
and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress, 
but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all 
the  departments  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment during  its  continuance.  And  when 
any  territory,  north  or  south  of  said  line^ 
within  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  the  population  re- 
quisite for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  shaU, 
if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  foot^ 
ing  with  the  original  States ;  with  or  with- 
out Slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  new 
State  may  provide. 

*'Abt.  2.  Congress  shall  have  do  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  in  places  under  its  exdu- 
sive  JurisdictioiL  and  »tuate  within  the  lim- 
its of  States  that  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves. 

^^  AsT.  8.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  it  exists  in  the.  aborn- 
ing States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or 
either,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  without  just  compensation 
first  made  to  such  owners  of  slaves  as  do  not 
consent  to  such  abolishment  Nor  shall 
Congress,  at  any  time,  prohibit  officers  of 
the  Federal  Gk)vernment,  or  members  of 
0<«gre68  whose  duties  require  them  to  be 
in  said  District,  from  bringing  with  them 
their  slaves,  and  holding  them  as  such  dur-^ 
ing  the  time  their  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  afterward  taidng  them 
from  the  District 


10  John  0.  Breddnridge-;  chosen  to  take  l£r,  Crittenden's  seat  on  the  4th  of  ICaroh,  1861. 
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*' Abt.  4.  Congrees  shall  hare  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  slaves  are,  by  law,  permitted 
to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  be 
by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

**  Art.  5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fonrth  article  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall 
be  its  dnty  to  provide,  that  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  who  shall  apply  for 
it,  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  slaves  in  all 
cases  where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive, 
was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or 
intimidation,  or  where,  after  arrest,  said  fu- 
gitive was  rescued  by  force,  and  the  owner 
tiiereby  prevented  and  obstructed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his 
fugitive  slave  under  the  said  clause  of  the 
Oonstitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases,  when 
the  United  States  shall  pay  for  such  fugitive, 
they  shall  have  the  right,  in  their  own  name, 
to  sue  the  county  in  which  said  violence,  in- 
timidation, or  rescue,  was  committed,  and 
recover  from  it,  with  interest  and  damages, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said  fugitive 
slave.  And  tiie  said  county,  after  it  has  paid 
said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemnity,  sue  and  recover  from  the 
wroDg-doers  or  rescuers  by  whom  the  owner 
was  prevented  from  the  recovery  of  his  fugi- 
tive slave,  in  like  manner  as  the  owner  him- 
■elf  might  have  subd  and  recovered. 

"Abt.  6.  No  future  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  shall  affect  the  five  preceding 
articles ;  nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Oonsti- 
tntion;  nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  fourth  article  of  said 
Constitution;  and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  au- 
thorize or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  by  whose  laws  it  is,  or  may  be, 
allowed  or  permitted. 

*^And  tohereoBy  alio,  besides  those  causes 
of  dissension  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  others  which 
oome  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  may  be  remedied  by  its  legislative  pow- 
er ;  And  whsreas,  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress, 
as  far  as  its  power  will  extend,  to  remove  all 
Juist  cause  for  the  popular  discontent  and 
agitation  which  now  distorb  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  threaten  tiie  stability  of  its 
institutions:  Therefore, 

*^B08oked,  hf  ths  Senate  and  Haute  of 
StpremUatme  itn  Qmgreti  aeeembledf  That 


the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
plain  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  been  sanctioned  as  vi^d 
and  constitutional  by  the  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  to  the 
faithful  observance  and  execution  of  those 
laws;  and  that  thej  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  im- 
pair their  efficiency;  and  that  laws  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attempt,  by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  ille- 
gal means,  to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due  exe- 
cution of  said  laws. 

''2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict 
with  the  fugitive  slave  acts  of  Congress,  or 
any  other  Constitutional  acts  of  Congress^ 
or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay,  the  free  course  and  due  execution 
of  any  of  said  acts,  are  null  and  void  by  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  yet  those  State  laws,  void  as 
they  are,  have  given  color  to  practices,  and 
led  to  consequences,  which  have  obstructed 
the  due  administration  and  execution  of  acta 
of  Congress,  and  especially  tibe  acts  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  have  thereby 
contributed  much  to  the  discord  and  com- 
motion now  prevailing.  Congress,  therefore, 
in  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not 
dbem  it  improper,  respectfully  and  earnestly, 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  those  laws  to 
the  several  States  which  liave  enacted  them, 
or  such  legislative  corrections  or  explana- 
tions of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being 
used  or  perverted  to  such  mischievous  pur- 
poses. 

^*8.  That  the  act  ofthe  18th  of  September, 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  ought  to  be  so  amended'  as  to  make  the 
fee  of  the  Commissioner,  mentioned  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amount 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his 
decision  be  in  favor  of  or  against  the  dium- 
ant.  And,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  the 
last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  aol^ 
which  authorizes  the  person  holding  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive 
slave  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  pone  eom^ 
tatut,  and  which  declares  it  to  be  the  dntf 
of  aU  good  citizens  to  assist  him  in  its  exe- 
cution, ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  ex- 
pressly limit  the  authority  and  duty  to  casea 
in  which  there  shall  be  resistance,  or  danger 
of  resistance  or  rescue. 

^^4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade,  and  especially  tboae 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  more  effectual 
and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed ;  and 
all  farther  enactments  ndbessary  to  tboae 
ends  ooght  to  be  promptly  made." 
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A  white  man  and  an  Indian,  Bajs 
the  legend,  once  went  hunting  in 
partnership ;  and  the  net  product  of 
their  joint  efforts  was  a  torkey  and 
an  owl,  which  were  to  be  divided 
between  them.  "  I  will  take  the  tur- 
key," said  the  white  man,  "  and  you 
may  have  the  owl ;  or  you  may  have 
the  owl,  and  I^U  take  the  turkey." 
"Ah,  but,"  demurred  the  Indian, 
"you  don't  say  *  turkey'  once  to  wi^." 

L  For  a  generation,  the  Free  North 
had  been  struggling  against  a  series 
of  important  measures,  forming  a 
system  of  public  policy,  whereof  the 
purpose  and  necessary  effect  were 
the  diffusion  and  aggrandizement  of 
Slavery.  Mr.  Crittenden,  by  coope- 
rating therein,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  clearly  affirmed,  to  that  extent, 
the  right' and  justice  of  this  resistance. 
He  had  earnestly  opposed  the  viola- 
tion of  our  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians ;  he  had  stru^led  manfdlly 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
True,  he  had  not  openly  condemned 
and  resisted  the  repudiation  of  the 
Missouri  Compact;  but  his  studied 
silence  on  that  topic,  in  view  of  the 
Southern  furor  in  favor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  proves  clearly  his  tacit 
concurrence  in  the  Northern  repug- 
nance to  that  measure,  ^o  also  with 
regard  to  the  projected  purchase  or 
seizure  of  Cuba.  Yet  this  struggle 
of  the  North,  its  importance  and  its 
justice,  are  utterly  ignored  in  this 
plan  of  ^  adjustment'  and  *  concilia- 
tion ;'  whfle  the  South  is  proffered 
guarantees  of  the  perpetidty  of  Sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
weU  as  in  the  Slave  States,  with  the 
utmost  facilities  and  aids  to  slave- 
hunting  ever  knoSvn  in  any  country. 


The  show  of  concession,  in  the  forgo- 
ing project,  to  Northern  convictions, 
relates  to  the '  mint,  anise  and  cummin' 
of  the  great  controversy ;  it  proffers  to 
the  Free  States  no  guarantee  on  a 
single  point  ever  deemed  by  them 
essential.     Then  as  to  the  territories : 
Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  North  dball  not 
merely  permit,  but  establish  and  guar 
rantee.  Slavery  in  all  present   and 
future  territories  of  the  Union  south 
of  36*  80'.     The  direct  incitement 
herein  proffered,  the  strong  temptar 
tion  held  out,  to  fiUibustering  raids 
upon  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  etc.,  could  never  be  ignored. 
The  Slave  Power  would  have  claimed 
this  as  a  vital  element  of  the  new 
compromise — ^that  she  had   surren- 
dered her  just  claim  to  all  territory 
north  of  86**  80'  for  the  conceded 
right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  new  terri- 
tory south  of  that  line,  and  would 
have  insisted  on  her  ^  pound  of  flesh' 
-^a  rigorous  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
pact.   Her  Sam  Houstons,  William 
Walkers  and   Bickleys  would  have 
plotted    at    home    and    plundered 
abroad,  in  the  character  of  apostles, 
laboring  to  readjust   the    disturbed 
equilibrium  of  the  Union  by  acquiring 
for  the  South  that  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled by  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
II.  The  essence  and  substance  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  *  adjustment'  inhere 
in  his  proposition  that,  of  the  vast 
territories  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico, 
with  all  that  may  be  acquired  here- 
after, so  much  as  lies  south  of  the 
parallel  86^  30',  shall  be  absolutely 
surrendered  and  guaranteed  to  Slar 
very.     But  this  very  proposition  was 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  South,  by  Oen. 
Burt,  of  S.  C,  in  1847,  and  was 
then  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
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114  to  83— w^  one  Whig,  and  but 
four  Democrats,  from  the  IVee  States, 
soBtaining  it."  It  was  defeated  again 
in  the  next  Congress,  when  proposed 
by  Mr.  Donglas,  in  1848 :  Yeas  82 ; 
Kays  121 ;  only  three  Democrats  and 
no  Whig  from  Free  States  sustaining 
it."  The  Eepublican  party  was  now 
required,  in  the  year  1861,  to  assent 
to  a  partition  of  the  territories,  and 
an  establishment  of  Slavery  therein, 
which  both  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  Free  States  had 
repeatedly,  and  all  but  unanimously, 
rejected  before  there  wm  any  Eepub- 
lican party.  Thus  the  North,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Bepublicans,  was  re- 
quired to  make,  on  pain  of  civil  war, 
concessions  to  Slavery  which  it  had 
utterly  refused  when  divided  only 
between  the  ^  conservative'  parties  of 
lifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

III.  The  vital  principle  of  this,  as 
of  all  compromises  or  projects  of  con- 
dhation  proposed  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  was  this :  ^  You  shall  re- 
gard Slavery  as  1^6  do,  and  agree  with . 
us  that  it  is  beneficent  and  right. 
We  will  concede  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable nor  profitable  in  your  harah  cli- 
mate, on  your  rugged  soil ;  j^d  you 
must  concur  with  us  in  affirming  tiiat 
it  is  the  very  thing  for  our  fervid  suns 
and  fertile  vales.  Then  we  wiU  go 
forward,  conquering,  annexing,  set- 
tling, planting,  and  filling  themarkets 
of  tibe  world  with  our  great  staples, 
while  you  shall  be  amply  enriched 
vby  our  commerce  and  by  our  con- 
^antly  expanding  markets  for  your 
'food  and  manufactures.'  In  other 
words.  Slavery  was  henceforth  to  be 
T^arded,  on  all  hands,  as  the  basis 
tat  once  of  our  National  industry  and 
ronr  National  policy. 


lY.  As  a  part  of  this  compact,  the 
North  was  to  silence  her  lecturers, 
muzzle  her  press,  chloroform  her  pul- 
pits, and  buUy  her  people  into  a  si- 
lence respecting  Slavery,  which  should 
be  broken  only  by  the  utterance  of 
vindications  and  panegyrics.  Abeady 
the  great  publishing  houses  of  our 
Northern  cities  had  been  very  gene- 
rally induced  to  mutilate  the  works 
they  from  time  to  time  issued,  by  ex- 
punging from  them  every  passage  or 
sentiment  obnoxious  to  the  fastidious, 
exacting  taste  of  the  slaveholders. 
Some  of  our  authors — ^Mr.  James  K. 
Paulding  conspicuous  among  them — 
had  revised  their  own  works,  and  is- 
sued new  editions,  wherein  their  old- 
time  utterances  adverse  to  Slaveiy 
had  been  supplanted  by  Ailsome  adu- 
lations of  the  system  or  vehement 
al^use  of  its  opponents.  Our  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations, had  very  generally  been  in- 
duced to  expurgate  their  publications 
and  their  efforts  of  all  anti-Slavery 
ideas.  Our  great  popular  churches 
had  either  bent  to  the  storm  or  been 
broken  by  it.  And  now,  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  by  a  new  and 
comprehensive  ^adjustment,'  taking 
the  place  and,  in  part,  the  name  of 
that  ^  Compromise'  which  the  Slave 
Power  had  first  forced  upon  the 
North  and  then  coolly  repudiated; 
an  adjustment  which  was  to  bind  the 
Free  States  over  to  perpetual  com- 
plicity in  slaveholding,  and  perpetual 
stifling  of  all  exposure  of,  or  remon- 
strance against,  the  existence,  the 
domination,  and  the  diffusion  of  Sla- 
very. 

These  strictures  are  neither  im- 
pelled nor  colored  by  auytmkindly 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Crittenden,  whose 
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patriotiBm  and  faimesB  they  are  not 
designed  to  impeacL  He  doubtless 
eonsidered  carefully  and  well  what 
the  South  could  be  induced  to  accept ; 
and  he  undoubtingly  bdieved  this  to 
be  embodied  and  presented  in  his 
plan  of  compromise.  A  slaveholder 
himself;  bom,  educated,  and  living 
amid  the  influences  of  the  institution ; 
he  could  not  or  did  not  realize  that 
his  conditions  would  seem  inadmis- 
sible to  any  but  the  nar^west  and 
most  miserable  &natics.  Assuming 
his  premises,  regarding  the  matter 
exclusively  from  his  standpoint,  and 
putting  conscience  and  consistency 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  his  pro- 
posal was  fair  enough ;  and  its  cordial 
adoption  would  doubtless  have  exhi- 
larated the  stock  market,  and  caused 
genercl  rejoicing  on  exchanges  and 
around  the  dinner>tables  of  merchant 
princes.  Its  advocates,  with  good 
reason,  claimed  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  its  favor,  and  clamored 
for  its  submission  to  a  direct  popular 
vote.  Had  such  a  submission  been 
accorded,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  ;wrho  voted  at 
all  would  have  voted  to  ratify  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  &cts 
deserve  consideration : 

I.  The  Democratic  and  ^  Conserva- 
tive' politicians  who  united  on  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  clamor- 
ed for  its  adoption,  had  had  control 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive 
throng  seven-eighths  of  our  past 
national  history.  If  this  were  the 
true  panacea  for  our  troubles  respect- 
Hig  Slavery,  why  had  they  not  ap- 
plied it  long  ago  ?  Why  not  adopt 
it  under  Polk  or  Fillmore,  Pierce  or 
Buchanan,  without  waiting  to  the  last 
eandsoftheir  departing  power  t  Why 
not  unite  upon  it  as  their  platform  in 


the  Presidential  contest  of  1860) 
Why  call  upon  the  Eepublicans  to 
help  them  do,  after  forty  years  of 
controversy,  what  they  might  tiienft- 
selves  have  done,  without  help,  al- 
most any  time  during  those  forty 
years  t  Why  repudiate,  against  the 
most  urgent  remonstrances,  in  1854^ 
a  compromise  which,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  substantially  identical  with  this, 
and  now  ask  those  whom  they  tii«i 
overbore  to  unite  with  them  in  rati- 
fying another  and  a  worse,  in  1861  f 

II.  The  *  Conservatives/  so  called, 
were  still  able  to  establish  this  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  by  their  own 
proper  strength,  had  Aey  been  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  The  President  wa* 
theirs;  the  Senate  strongly  Aeirs; 
in  the  House,  they  had  a  small  ma- 
jority, as  was  evinced  in  their  defeat 
of  John  Sherman  for  Speaker.  Had 
they  now  come  forward  and  said, 
witii  authority:  ^Enable  us  to  pass 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and  all 
shall  be  peace  and  harmony,'  they 
would  have  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  only  through  the 
withdrawal  of  pro-Slavery  members 
that  the  Eepublicans  had  achieved 
an  unexpected  majority  in  either 
House.  Had  those  members  chosen* 
to  return  to  the  seats  still  awaiting 
them,  and  to  support  J£r.  Crittenden's 
proposition,  they  could  have  carried 
it  without  difficulty. 

ni.  But  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
would  not  restore  the  Union.  Several 
States  had  already  plunged  into  Se- 
cession, their  oracles  avowing  that 
they  wanted  no  concession,  and  would 
bo  satisfied  with  none.  Every  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  wait  f<»r 
some  overt  act,  at  least  for  some  offi- 
cial declaration^  from   Hr.  Lincoln^ 
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liad  been  spumed  by  them.  They 
xaade  haste  to  secede,  from  fear  that 
coneesBionfl  waiUd  be  oflFered — ^that 
their  pretexts  for  digraption  would 
somehow  be  obviated.  To^send  con- 
cessions after  them,  in  their  scornful, 
imperious,  insulting  stampede,  would 
be  inviting  them  to  heap  new  and 
more  dishonoring  indignities  on  the 
nation  they  were  defying.  It  was,  in 
fkct,  to  justify  their  past  treason,  and 
incite  them  to  peiseverance  and 
greater  daring  in  the  evil  way  they 
had  chosen. 

IV.  Our  ^conservative'  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  Dred  Scott  decision, 
had  denied  to  Congress  all  power  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  a  single  acre  of 
the  common  territories  of  the  Union ; 
it  had  held  the  Missouri  Compromise 
invalid  on  this  very  ground;  and 
now,  the  North  was  called  to  reen- 
act  and  extend  that  very  line  of 
demarkation  between  Free  and  Slave 
territory  which  the  Court  had  pro- 
nounced a  nullity.  True,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden proposed  that  the  new  com- 
promise should  be  ingrafted  upon  the 
Constitution;  but  that  only  increased 
the  difSculty  of  effecting  the  adjust- 
ment, without  assuring  its  validity. 
For,  if  the  new  Southern  doctrines 
respecting  property,  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
those  rights,  and  the  radicsJ  inability 
of  the  Government  to  limit  or  impair 
them,  be  sound,  then  the  guarantee 
to  Free  Labor  of  the  territory  north 
of  86**  30',  must  prove  delusive.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Committee  framed 
to  consider  these  very  resolutions, 
proposed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
the  following : 


^^Jiesohedj  That  it  shall  be  declared,  by 
amendment  of  the  Oonstitution,  that  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  recognized  as  snch  by  the 
local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
shfiJl  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  con- 
stitntional  and  Federal  relations,  as  any  other 
species  of  property  so  recognized ;  and,  like 
other  property,  shall  not  be  snbiect  to  be 
divested  or  impaired  by  the  local  law  of  any 
other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto,  or  by 
the  transit  or  sojonrn  of  the  owner  therein. 
And  in  no  case  whatever  shall  snch  property 
be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  any 
legislative  act  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  the  territories  thereof." 

When  the  Senate  came  to  act" 
upon  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition, 
Mr.  Anthony,  of  Ehode  Island — a 
very  moderate,  conservative  Eepub- 
lican — made  a  new  overture  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  controversy. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  "  ab- 
stractly true,''  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  our  troubles  should  be  com- 
posed, Mr.  Anthony  proceeded : 

"I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  the 
danger  which  menaces  ns  is  to  be  avoided 
at  ul,  it  mast  be  by  legislation ;  which  is 
more  ready,  more  certain,  and  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory,  than  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  main  difficulty  is  the  territorial 
question.  The  demand  of  the  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  and  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  is,  that  the  territory 
South  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise shall  be  open  to  their  peculiar  proper- 
ty. All  this  territory,  except  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, is  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
which,  for  a  part  of  its  northern  boundary, 
runs  up  two  degrees  beyond  that  line.  This 
is  now  a  slave  territory ;  made  so  by  territo- 
rial legislation;  and  Slavery  exists  there, 
recognized  and  protected.  K^ow,  I  am  will- 
ing, so  soon  as  Kansas  can  be  admitted,  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  with  such  Constitution  as  the  people 
may  adopt 

"  This  disposes  of  all  the  territory  that  is 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  that  is  claimed  by 
the  South.  It  ought  to  settle  the  whole 
question.  Surely,  if  we  can  dispose  of  all 
the  territory  that  we  have,  we  ought  not  to 
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quarrel  over  that  wbiob  we  have  not,  and 
which  we  have  no  verj  honest  way  of  ac- 
qniring.  Let  us  settle  the  diffioaltiea  that 
tnreaten  ns  now,  and  not  anticipate  those 
which  may  neyer  come.  Let  the  public  mind 
have  time  to  cool ;  let  us  forget,  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  the  mutual  dependence  and 
the  common  glory  of  our  country,  that  we 
have  ever  quarreled  over  the  question  that 
we  have  put  at  rest ;  and  perhaps  when,  in 
the  march  of  events,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  are  brought  under  our  sway,  they 
may  come  in  without  a  ripple  on  tiie  po- 
litical sea,  whose  tumultuous  waves  now 
threaten  to  ingulf  us  all  in  one  common 
ruin. 

*^  In  offering  to  settle  this  question  by  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico,  we  of  the  North 
who  assent  to  it  propose  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  offer  a  large  concession.  We  propose 
to  take  in  a  State  that  is  deficient  in  popu- 
lation, and  that  possesses  but  imperfectly 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  that  will  require,  in  one  form  or 
another,  even  after  its  admission,  the  aid  of 
the  General  Government.  But  we  make  the 
offer  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  good  feel- 
ing, which  we  hope  will  be  reciprocated. 

**And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  when  we  thus 
offer  to  bridge  over  seven-eighths  of  the 
frightful  chasm  that  separates  us,  will  you 
not  build  the  other  eighth?  When,  with 
outstretched  arms,  we  approach  you  so  near, 
that  by  reaching  out  your  hands  you  can  clasp 
ours  in  the  fraternal  grasp  from  which  they 
should  never  be  separated,  will  you,  with 
folded  arms  and  closed  eyes,  stand  upon  ex- 
treme demands  which  you  know  we  cannot 
accept,  and  for  which,  if  we  did,  we  could 
not  carry  our  constituents  ?" 

There  wae  no  response  to  this ;  and 
the  Senate,  after  having  refdsed — 30 
to  25 — to  postpone  the  subject  to 
take  tip  the  Kansas  Admission  bill, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  Mr.  Clark's  sub- 
stitute, which  was  in  these  words : 

^^Eewlvedy  That  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  are  ample  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that 
an  extrication  from  our  present  dangers  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  public  property, 
and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new 
guarantees  for  peculiar  interests,  compromi- 
ses for  particular  difficulties,  or  concessions 
to  unreasonable  demands. 


''Be9okfed,  That  all  attempts  to  disBoIre  the 
present  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the 
present  Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  constructing  a  new  one,  are 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive;  tihun^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  Union  and  Oonstitution  should  be 
directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  of 
all  good  citizens.** 

The  vote  was  now  taken  on  tluB 
substitute,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ybas. — MessrA  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham, 
Oameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Seward.  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  'Wade, 
Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 25  [all  Republi- 
cans]. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Clingman,  OritleTidefi,  Fitch,  Green, 
Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Ker^ 
nedy.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury, 
and  Sebastiim — 23  [ail  Democrats,  but  two 
Bell-Oonservatiyes,  m  UalicM],  . 

Messrs.  Iverson,  of  Greorgia,  Ben- 
jamin and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  and 
R  W.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas — ^who 
had  voted  just  before  against  taking 
up  the  Kansas  bill — had  now  ab- 
sented themselves  or  sat  silent,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Clark's  resolves  to  sup- 
plant Mr.  Crittenden's,  which  were 
thus  defeated.  They  doubtless  did 
this  in  obedience  to  a  resolve,  precon- 
certed with  Messrs.  Davis,  Toombs, 
etc.,  to  accept  no  adjustment  or  con- 
cession which  did  not  receive  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  session,'*  ' 
the  subject  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  when  Mr. 
Clark's  substitute  aforesaid  was  re- 
considered and  rejected — 22  to  14 — 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  the 
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Crittenden  proposition;  which  was 
then  defeated :  Yeas  19  ['  Conserva- 
tives']; Nays  20  [Republicans];  as 
before.  Several  more  Southern  Sen- 
ators had  meantime  seceded  and  left. 

Mr,  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  moved"  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen oil  the  crisis  at  which  the 
country  had  now  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ateaasented,  and  Yice-President  John 
C.  Breckinridge"  appointed  Messrs. 
Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Seward, 
Toombs,  Douglas,  CJoUamerj  Davis, 
Wade^  Bigler,  Rice,  DoditiLe^  and 
Orimes  on  said  Committee — ^five  of 
the  thirteen  Republicans  (in  italics). 
Mr.  Davis  [JefTerson]  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused firom  serving,  but  finally  con- 
sented. The  Committee  met  two  or 
three  days  thereafter,  and  held  seve- 
ral animated  sessions,  but  to  little 
purpose.  Mr.  Crittenden's  main  prop- 
osition—the  line  of  36"*  30'— was  vo- 
ted down  after  full  discussion :  Yeas 
Messrs.  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Kce,  and  Powell — 5 ;  Nays,  Messrs. 
Dams,  Doolittle,  Collamer,  Wade, 
Toombs,  Grimes,  and  Hunter — 7: 
absent,  Mr.  Seward.  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Toombs,  and  Davis,  it  is  said,  would 
have  supported  it,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed and  sustained  by  the  Republi- 
cans. The  remaining  propositions 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  received  generally 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  but  were  not  considered  adopt- 
ed; the  Committee  having  agreed 
upon  a  rule  that  nothing  should  be  so 
considered  that  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority both  of  the  Republican  and  the 
anti-Sepublican  votes.  When  the 
Committee  met  again,"  Mr.  Seward 
submitted  the  following  proposition : 

^Fint,  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to 


the  Gonstitation  which  will  authorize  or 
give  to  Congress  an^  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic 
institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  hy  the  laws  of 
such  State.'* 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote: 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Critten- 
den, Seward,  Douglas,  Collamer,  "Wade,  Big- 
ler, Rice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes — 11. 

Nays— Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs — ^2. 

"  Second^  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1860 
shall  be  so  amend^  as  to  secure  to  the 
alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury." 

This,  having  been  amended,  on  mo* 
tion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  so  as  to  have  the 
alleged  fugitive  sent  for  trial  to  the 
State  from  which  he  was  charged 
with  escaping,  was  voted  down — all 
the  Bepnblicans  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
sostaining  it;  aU  the  rest  opposing 
it. 

Mr.  Seward  "  fiirther  proposed,  and 
the  Sepublicans  sustained,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Resohedy  That,  under  the  fourth  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the 
punishment  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
armed  invasion  of  any  State  from  another 
by  combinations  of  individuals,  and  punish- 
ing all  persons  in  complicity  therewith,  on 
trial  and  conviction,  in  the  State  or  District 
where  their  acts  of  complicity  were  Com- 
mitted, in  the  Federal  Courts.^' 

This  was  n^atived  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  anti-Republican  mem- 
bers. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  trace 
fiiriher  the  abortive  proceedings  of 
this  Committee.  They  came  to 
nothing,  through  no  want  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  because  most  or  all  of  those 
from  the  South  could  or  would  ac- 
cept nothing  as  sufficient  short  of 
an  utter  and  shameful  repudiation  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  vital  principle 
of  their  party — ^the  consecration    of 
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the  Territories  to  Free  Labor.  Thus : 
Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia, 
having  aubmitted  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, which  were,  in  substance,  the 
Breckinridge  platform,  without  wait- 
ing a  vote  or  any  decisive  action 
thereon,  made  haste  to  telegraph  to 
Georgia,  for  effect  upon  her  approach- 
ing election,  as  follows : 

"Washington,  Dec.  23,  1860. 

*'  I  came  here  to  secare  yonr  constitutional 
rights,  and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  yon 
oan  get  no  guarantee  for  those  rights  from 
your  Northern  confederates. 

"The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
appointed  on  the  Committee,  and  accepted 
toe  trust  I  submitted  propositions,  which, 
00  far  from  receiving  a  decided  support  from 
a  single  member  of  the  Republican  party  of 
the  Oommittee,  were  all  treated  with  derision 
and  contempt 

"  A  vote  was  then  taken  in  the  Opmmittee 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
by  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden ;  and  each  and  all 
of  them  were  voted  against,  unanimously, 
by  the  Black  Republican  members  of  the 
Oommittee. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  majority  of 
the  Black  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee declared  distinctly  that  they  had  no 
guarantees  to  offer;  which  was  silently 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other  members. 

"The  Black  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  are  representative  men  of  the 
party  and  section,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
information,  truly  represent  them. 

"  The  Committee  of  thirty-three  on  Fri- 
day adjourned  for  a  week,  without  coming 
to  any  vote,  after  solemnly  pledging  them- 
selves to  vote  on  all  the  propositions  then 
before  them,  that  day.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  Black  Republicans,  your  enemies,  who 
only  seek  to  amuse  you  with  delusive  hopes 
until  your  election,  that  you  may  defeat  the 
friends  of  Secession. 

"  If  you  are  deceived  by  them,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  I  have  put  the  test  fairly  and 
frankly.  It  is  decisive  against  you  now.  I 
tell  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  true  man,  that 
all  further  looking  to  the  North  for  security 
for  your  constitutional  rights,  ought  to  be 
instantly  abandoned. 

"  It  is  fraught  with  nothing  but  ruin  to 
yoursel  ves  and  to  your  posterity.  Secession, 
by  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  should  be 
thundered  from  the  ballot-box  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  Georgia,  on  the  2d  day  of 


jMkutay  next  Such  a  voice  will  beyoor 
best  guarantee  for  liberty,  tranouiUity,  and 
glory.  R.  TooMBd." 

Though  it  is  neither  essential  nor 
practicable  here  to  record  all  the 
abortive  projects  of '  conciliation'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  this  fruitlesslj 
firuitful  session,  that  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  deserves 
notice,  as  the  fullest  and  most  logical 
embodiment  yet  made  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's subtile  device  for  enabling  a 
minority  to  obstruct  and  baffle  the 
majority  under  a  political  system 
preserving  the  forms  of  a  republic. 

Mr.  v.,  after  a  preamble,  setting 
forth  "  the  tendency  of  stronger  gov- 
ernments to  enlarge  their  powers  and 
jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  weaker," 
"  and  of  majorities  to  usurp  and  abuse 
power,  and  oppress  minorities ;"  also 
affirming  that  ^^  sectional  divisiofns 
can  no  longer  be  suppressed,"  etc., 
etc.,  proposed  "  that  Congress  should 
recommend  to  the  States  a  radical 
change  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  adding  thereto  as  follows : 

"Abtiolb  XIII.  Sec.  1.  The  United 
States  are  divided  into  four  sections,  as 
follows: 

"  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  all  new  States  annexed  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  or  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  States, 
or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory 
acquired  north  of  said  States,  shall  consti- 
tute one  section,  to  be  known  as  Thb  North. 

"The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  and  all  new  States  annexed  oar  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of 

Earts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  now 
eld  or  hereafter  acquired  north  of  latitude 
86°  80'  and  east  of  the  erest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountuns,  shall  constitute  another  section, 
to  be  known  as  Thi  West. 

"  The  States  of  Oregon  and  Oalifomia,  and 
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an  new  States  annexed  or  admitted  into  the 
Union,  or  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jaris- 
diction  of  any*  of  said  States,  or  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of  parts  there- 
of or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter 
acquired  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  constitute 
another  section,  to  be  known  as  The  Pacifio. 

''The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Oarolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri;  and  all  new  States  annexed 
or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  said 
States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of 
the  same,  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  terri- 
tory acquired  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
south  of  latitude  SQ"*  80',  shall  constitute  an- 
other section,  to  be  known  as  The  South. 

"  Sec.  2.  On  demand  of  one-third  of  the 
Senators  of  any  one  of  the  sections  on  any 
bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of 
at^ournment,  a  vote  shall  be  hod  by  sec- 
tions ;  and  a  mtgority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  9ection  shall  be  necessary  to  the  pas- 
sage of  each  bill,  order,  or  resolution,  and  to 
the  validity  of  every  such  vote. 

"Sec.  8.  Two  of  the  Electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  by 
each  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  for  the  State  at  large. 
The  other  Electors  to  which  each  State  may 
be  entitled  shall  be  chosen  in  the  respective 
Congressional  Districts  into  which  the  State 
may,  at  the  regular  decennial  period,  have 
been  divided,  by  the  electors  of  each  District 
having  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elect- 
ors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature.  A  migority  of  all  the 
Electors  in  each  of  the  four  seetiom  in  this 
article  established,  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  and 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
of  each  section  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  of  the  Senators  from  each 
section  to  the  choice  of  Vice-President  by 
the  Senate,  whenever  ^e  right  of  choice 
flhall  devolve  upon  them  respectively. 

"Sec.  4.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  hold  their  offices  each  during  the 
term  of  six  years ;  and  neither  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  more  than  one  term  except  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Electors  of 
each  section,  or  of  the  States  of  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  President 
shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  or  of  the  Senators  from  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  Vice-I^resi- 
dent  shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate. 

**Seo.  5.  The  Congress  shall  provide  by 
25 


law  fbr  the  caae  of  a  failure  by  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  to  choose  a  President,  and 
of  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice-President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them  respectively,  declaring  what  o£Q- 
cer  shall  then  act  as  President;  and  such 
officer  shall  then  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  shall  be  elected.  The  Congress 
shall  also  provide  by  law  for  a  special  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice-President  in 
such  case,  to  be  held  and  completed  within 
six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  last  preceding  President,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  provided  fot 
in  the  Constitution  for  regular  elections  of 
the  same  officers ;  except  that,  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, should  the  right  of  choice  devolve  upon 
them,  within  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  certificates  and  counting  of  the  Electoral 
votes,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  term  of  office  of  the  President 
chosen  under  such  special  election  shall  con- 
tinue six  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March 
preceding  such  election. 

"  Abt.  XIV.  No  State  shall  secede,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  of  the  eeetion  to  which  the  State  pro* 
posing  to  secede  belongs.  The  President 
shall  have  power  to  adjust  with  seceding 
States  all  questions  arising  by  reason  of  their 
secession ;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  ap- 
proval before  the  same  shall  be  valid. 

**AitT.  XV.  Neither  the  Congress  nor* 
Territorial  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
any  of  the  States  within  either  of  the  sec- 
tions to  migrate,  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
citizens  of  the  States  within  either  of  the 
other  sections,  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  either  have  power 
to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights  of  either 
person  or  property  in  the  territories.  New 
States  annexed  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other  States,  or  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  and 
States  formed  with  the  consent  of  Congress 
out  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  under  any 
Constitution  establishing  a  government  re- 
publican in  form,  which  the  people  thereof 
may  ordain,  whenever  such  States  shall  con- 
tain, within  an  area  of  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  a  population  equfd 
to  the  then  existing  ratio  of  vepresentation 
for  one  member  of  the  Honse  of  xtepresenta^ 
tives." 

Dr.  Franklin — who  fidled  to  peiw 
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oeive  the  wisdom  of  dividing  a  legis- 
lature into  two  'houseB' — once  com- 
pared said  device  to  that  of  a  Dutch- 
man, who,  having  a  loaded  wagon 
stuck  fast  in  a  bog,  hitched  a  span  of 
horses  to  either  end  and  ^whipped 
up  both  ways.'  It  is  not  certain  that 
he  might  not  have  thus  extricated  his 
load — or,  at  least,  overturned  it ;  for 
even  our  old  Confederation,  though 
a  feeble  and  vicious,  was  not  an  im- 
possible frame-work  of  government. 
We  could  not  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  or  power  under  it ; 
yet  we  need  not  have  permanently 
held  in  the  scale  of  nations  a  lower 
rank  than  that  of  Switzerland  or 
Sweden.  But  this  project  of  Mr. 
Yallandigham,  if  adopted,  would 
have  given  us  a  government  which 
no  civilized  people  could  have  en- 
dured through  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— a  government  embodying  in 
an  aggravated  form  all  the  vices  of 
the  old  Confederation,  with  few  or 
none  of  its  virtues — a  government 
requiring  a  President,  yet  rendering 
his  election  a  rare  and  happy  acci- 
dent— a  Congress  wherein  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  act  of  any  decided 
importance  would  be  the  event  of  a 
decade — a  rule  hardly  to  be  endured, 
yet  not  to  be  escaped  without  a  revo- 
lution. For  the  chief  end  of  this,  as 
of  nearly  every  kindred  contrivance 
of  the  session,  was  the  construction 
of  a  balance  whereby  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders  would  weigh 
down  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  and 
a  section  which  systematically  repels 
immigration,  degrades  industry,  and 
discourages  improvement,  be  ren- 
dered enduringly  equal  in  power  and 
consideration  with  one  cherishing  a 
policy  radically  antagonistic  to  this. 


Yet  this  inevitable  disparity  in  growth 
and  strength  between  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States  was  the  basis  of  all 
Southern  discontent  with  the  Union, 
and  to  counteract  or  overbear  it  the 
object  of  every  device  for  the  removal 
of  Southern  grievances  and  the  re- 
dress of  Southern  wrongs. 


The  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  encountered  the  same  obstadea, 
and  achieved  a  like  failure,  with  its 
counterpart  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Bust,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  to 
it  **  a  proposition  which  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  Mr.  Crittenden's, 
and  which  he  presented  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  South.  It  was  voted 
down  some  days  afterward:  Yeas 
12 ;  Nays  15  :  no  Bepublican  sustain- 
ing it  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Heniy 
Winter  Davis,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

^^Bssohed^  ly  ths  Senate  and  Ebuee  of 
Bepreeentatitee^  That  the  several  States  be 
respectfully  requested  to  cause  their  statutes 
to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if 
anj  of  them  are  in  conflict  with,  or  tend  to 
embarrass  or  hinder,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  second  section  of  the  I  Vth  Article  of 
the  Oonstitution  of  tJie  United  Statea,  for 
the  delivering  up  of  persons  held  to  labor  \>j 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  there- 
from ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives earnestly  request  that  all  enact- 
ments having  such  tendency  be  forth  wiUi 
repealed,  as  required  by  a  Just  sense  of  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  And  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  the 
request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before 
the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively.^' 

Mr.  Thomas  Oorwin,  of  Ohio,  from 
a  majority  of  this  Committee,  made 
an  elaborate  report,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1861,  favoring  concession 
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and  compromise,  but  not  the  line  of 
86^  80/  Messrs.  C.  O.  Washbnme, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mason  W.  Tappan, 
of  N".  H.,  tendered  a  minority  report, 
setting  forth  that,  in  view  of  the  Be- 
bellion,  now  in  progress,  no  conces- 
sions should  be  made.  They  closed 
by  submitting  the  resolve  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H.,  and  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Messrs.  Birch,  of  Oalifomia,  and 
Stout,  of  Oregon,  submitted  a  sepa- 
rate minority  report,  proposing  a 
Convention  of  the  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Constitution.  This  pro- 
posal had  been  voted  down  by  15 
to  14  in  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
likewise  voted  down  in  the  House: 
Teas  64;  Nays  108. 

The  Crittenden  proposition  was 
moved  in  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Corwin's,  and  rejected ;  Teas 
80;  Nays  118. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, as  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
and  sustained  by  the  House,  were  as 
follows : 

'*  1.  Sesohedy  "by  the  Senate  and  Sbtue  of 
Jtepreientativee  of  the  United  States  ofAmer- 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislatures  of  anj  of 
the  States,  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recov- 
ery and  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
are  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity 
and  good  neighborhood  which  should  pre- 
vail among  the  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

2.  [Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis's  proposition, 
already  given  on  page  386.] 

**3.  JSesohed,  That  we  recognize  Slavery 
as  now  existing  in  fiileen  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  usages  or  the  laws  of  those 
States;  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  le- 
gally or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where 
it  so  exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Sla- 
very in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  th&r  owners  or  the  peace  of  Society. 

*'  4.  Mesohedy  That  we  recognize  the  just- 
ness and  propriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  Oonstitutionf  and  laws  made  in  pursu- 


ance thereof^  on  the  sobject  of  fugitive 
slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  kbor, 
and  discountenance  all  mobs,  or  hindrances 
to  the  execution  of  3uch  laws;  and  that  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States. 

^*  6.  Besoleed^  That  we  recognize  no  such 
conflicting  element  in  its  composition,  or 
sufficient  cause  from  any  source  for  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Government ;  that  we  are  not 
sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  su^in  and  har- 
monize, the  institutions,  and  to  see  that 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
same;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  exist- 
ence on  terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all 
the  States. 

"6.  Besolved,  That  the  faithful  observ- 
ance, on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of  all  their 
constitutions)  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  conntry. 

''7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  pre- 
serve the  Union  of  these  States. 

**8.  Resohed,  That  each  State  is  request- 
ed to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so 
to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without 
legislation  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of  other 
States  traveling  therein,  the  same  protection 
as  citizens  of  such  State  e^joy;  and  that 
she  also  protect  the  citizens  of  other  States 
traveling  or  sojourning  therein  against 
popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punish- 
ment, without  trial,  in  due  form  of  law,  for 
imputed  crimes. 

''  9.  Resohed,  That  each  State  be  also  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  such  laws  as 
will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  what- 
ever in  such  State  to  recognize  or  set  on 
foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State 
or  territory. 

"  10.  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  severiu 
States,  with  a  request  that  they  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  respective  Legislatures." 

The  Speaker  decided  Mr.  Corwin's 
report  an  indivisible  proposition,  and 
the  House,  after  refusing  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  finally  passed  it  by  the  de- 
cisive majority  of  83:  Yeas  136; 
Nays  63 :  the  proportion  of  Eepubli- 
cans  to  anti-Republicans  being  about 
the  same  in  the  Yeas  as  in  the  Kays. 

Mr.  Corwin  further  reported  a  joint . 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  fti- 
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ture  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  over  Slavery  in  the  States  is 
forbidden;  which  was  defeated,  not 
receiving  the  requisite  two-thirds — 
Teas  128 ;  Nays  71.  It  was  recon- 
sidered, however,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Eilgore,  of  Indiana,  seconded 
by  •*  Mr.  Benjamin  Stanton,  of  Ohio  ; 
adopted:  Yeas  183;  Nays  65:  and 
the  Senate  concurred:  Yeas  24; 
Nays  12. 

This  closed  the  efforts  in  Congress 
to  disarm  the  sternly  purposed  Kebel- 
lion,  by  yielding  without  bloodshed  a 
substantial  triumph  to  the  Bebels. 

At  this  session,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Southern  members  in  such  numbers 
as  to  give  the  Republicans  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  and  a  practical 
control  of  the  Senate,  three  separate 
acts  were  passed,  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Da- 
kotah  respectively — ^the  three  together 


covering  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
United  States.  All  these  acts  were 
silent  with  regard  to  Slavery ;  leav- 
ing whatever  rights  had  accrued  to 
^the  South'  under  the  Constitution, 
as  interpreted  and  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, not  merely  unimpaired,  but 
unassailed  and  unquestioned,  by  any 
Federal  legislation  or  action.  The 
passage  of  these  acts  in  this  form  was 
certainly  intended  to  soothe  the 
prevalent  madness,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Unionists  of  the  South,  especially 
of  the  Border  States;  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  such  effect 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  concession  could  have  been  made, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Toombs^ 
Davis,  etc.,  from  Washington,  that 
would  not  have  evoked  the  stem 
answer — '  Too  latel' 


XXV. 
PEACE   DEMOCRACY— PI!ACE    CONFERENCE. 


On  the  81st  of  January,  1861,  a 
Democratic  State  Convention,  called 
to  consider  the  impending  peril  of 
Disunion,  assembled  at  Tweddle  Hall, 
Albany.  It  was  probably  the  strong- 
est and  most  imposing  assemblage  of 
delegates  ever  convened  within  the 
State.  Not  less  than  thirty  of  them 
had  been  chosen  to  seats  in  Congress, 
while  three  *  of  them  had  been  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor ;  one 
of  them  once  elected,  and  since  chosen 
again.    Though  called    as    ^Demo- 


cratic,' there  was  a  large  and  most 
respectable  representation  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  with  a  number  who  had 
figured  as  *  Americans.'  No  Conven- 
tion which  had  nominations  to  make, 
or  patronage  to  dispose  of,  was  ever 
so  influentially  constituted.  All  sym- 
pathizing State  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  formally  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Sanford  E.  Church,  of  Albion, 
was  temporary  Chairman,  and  Judge 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  Presi- 


'F«hraAi7  28, 1861. 
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dent    On .  taking  the  Chair,  Judge 
Parker  said : 

**Thi8  Oonyention  has  been  called  with 
no  view  to  mere  party  objects.  It  looks 
only  to  the  great  interests  of  State.  We 
meet  here  as  conservatiye  and  representative 
men  who  have  differed  among  themselves  as 
to  measures  of  governmental  policy,  ready, 
all  of  them,  I  trust,  to  sacrifice  snch  differ- 
ences upon  the  altar  of  our  common  conn- 
try,  ae  can  be  no  true  patriot  who  is  not 
ready  to  yield  his  own  prejudices,  to  surren- 
der a  favorite  theory,  and  to  clip  even  from 
his  own  party  platform,  where  such  omission 
may  save  his  country  from  ruin  otherwise 
inevitable.    [Loud  cheers.] 

**The  people  of  this  State  demand  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  that 
have  led  to  disunion.  They  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  there  shall  be  conciliation,  con- 
cession, compromise.  While  yet  the  pillars 
of  our  political  temple  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  used  to  reconstruct  the 
edifice.  The  popular  sentiment  is  daily  ga- 
thering strength,  and  will  overwhelm  in  its 
progress  alike  those  who  seek  to  stem  it  on 
the  frail  plank  of  party  platforms  and  those 
who  labor  to  pervert  it  to  mere  party  advan- 
tage.   [Oheers.]" 

The  venerable  Alex.  B.  Johnson, 
of  Utica,  followed,  in  an  address 
which  landed  the  good  understanding 
which  had  always  existed  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  South ; 
which  he  attributed  to  a  mutual  dread 
of  the  undue, extension  and  aggran- 
dizement of  Federal  power.   He  said : 

**  To  a  superficial  observer,  our  difficulties 
oonsist  of  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Southern  States ;  but  these  movements  are 
only  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  not  the  disorder 
itself;  and,  before  we  can  treat  the  disorder 
nnderstandingly,  with  a  view  to  its  remedy, 
ve  must  understand  its  cause ;  and  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  avowed  principles  on  which 
the  late  presidential  election  was  conducted 
to  its  final  triumph— principles  inculcating 
sectional  hate  in  place  of  federal  kindness ; 
in  direct  contravention  with  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  successors  in  the 
premdency,  General  Jackson." 

He  proceeded  to  blame  the  Repub- 
licans, **  whose  principles  and  con- 
duct have  produced  the  mischief," 
for  refusing  to  give  *the  South'  such 


guarantees  of  her  rights  as  are  re- 
quired; adding: 

"  What  the  guarantees  should  be  is  in  vain 
for  US  to  prescribe,  having  no  power  to  either 
inaugurate  them  or  to  conduct  them  to  a 
successful  consummation ;  but,  speaking  for 
the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  and  of^ 
we  believe,  the  whole  Union,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  vast  body  of  citizens  not  identified 
with  any  party,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
no  guarantee  wiU  be  unwelcome  that  shall 
give  the  South,  and  all  its  property,  the 
same  rights  that  are  or  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  North  and  its  property :  the  same  rights 
which  the  South  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  confederacy :  Slavery  being  at 
that  time  no  object  of  antagonism,  but  the 
common  institution  of  all  the  States  but  one ; 
and  we  will  accord  this  equality  the  more 
readily,  by  reason  that  any  settlement  which 
shall  continue  any  inequality  between  the 
North  and  the  South  will  be  pr^udicial  to 
the  permanency  of  the  settlement,  and  hence 
should  not  be  offered  by  the  North,  even  if 
the  South,  from  a  love  of  tbe  Union,  should 
be  willing  to  remain  therein  with  less  than 
an  equality  of  its  advantages.^* 

He  considered  the  prescribed  modes 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  and 
then  continued: 

"  Possibly,  all  remedies  may  be  withheld 
till  the  seceded  States  shall  have  become 
confederated  togetlier  and  refuse  to  return* 
In  the  possibility  of  this  unhappy  determi- 
nation, and  which  the  present  aspect  of  par- 
ties compels  us  to  consider,  we  are  certain, 
that  the  will  of  e^  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  is  against  any  armed  coer- 
cion, on  the  part  of  the  Greneral  or  State 
governments,  to  restore  the  Union  by  civil 
war;  and,  in  this  connection,  we  have  seen 
with  disapprobation  the  haste  evinced  by 
our  Legislature  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
fraternal  blood,  and  the  pernicious  zeal 
which,  without  even  the  apology  of  any  le- 
gislative direction,  induced  the  transmission 
of  this  aggressive  intention  to  the  governors 
of  not  only  the  seceded  States,  but  of  the 
Border  States,  who,  at  the  time,  were  strug- 
gling to  restr^  their  citizens  from  seces- 
sion, and  thus  revealing  to  ns,  that,^  unless 
our  Northern  people  interfere,  the  mistaken 
sectionalism,  which  has  produced  our  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  is  not  to  be  corrected  by 
any  evidence  of  its  destmctivenesa,  but  is  to 
be  continued  by  partisans,  till  the  South  is 
either  subjugated  or  destroyed.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  horrid  violence  against  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Declaration  of  Independence! 
and  which,  if  successful  in  its  object,  would 
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oonstitute  a  more  radical  revolation  in  our 
form  of  government  than  even  Becession^ 
oertainljr  mistake  not  onlj  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  bnt  the  people  whom  thej  repre- 
•ent,  and  who  sympathize  in  no  desire  to 
take  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  think 
ihej  can  live  more  peacefhllj  and  prosper- 
ou&lj  alone,  than  in  a  Union  with  those  who 
have,  for  years,  irritated  them  almost  to 
madness,  by  denonncing  them  as  a  reproach 
and  a  disgrace.** 

Mr.  JoImBon  conduded   in  theee 

words: 

**  Bnt  we  are  asked,  rather  triumphantly, 
*  Have  we  a  government?*  The  question  is 
intended  to  imply,  that  the  government 
must  be  strong  enoagh  for  self-preservation, 
whatever  may  become  a  necessary  means. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  government  is  as 
strong  as  its  founders  conld  agree  to  make 
it.  Its  weakness  in  emergencies  like  the 
present  was  foreseen  by  the  men  that  framed 
the  Constitution;  but  they  soon  perceived 
that  they  must  take  the  Oonstitution  as  it 
now  stands,  or  no  confederation  could  be 
formed.  If^  therefore,  we  now  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  government  by  coercive  ac- 
tion, which  all  men  know  its  founders  would 
have  r^ected  with  scorn,  we  are  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  not  the  South;  so  jealous,  in- 
deed, were  the  States  of  Federal  interference, 
tiiat  its  protection  of  them  against  domestic 
violence  was  prohibited,  till  the  disturbed 
Btate  applied  for  protection  by  its  legisla- 
ture, or  by  its  chief  executive  when  the  le- 
gislature could  not  be  convened.  If,  then, 
the  States  would  not  accept  protection  from 
the  general  government  till  it  was  demand- 
ed, how  much  less  would  they  have  accepted 
ooftroion  against  their  own  actions!  The 
government  was  strong  enough  while  ce- 
mented by  mutual  good  fellowship ;  but  no 
government,  and  ours  the  least  of  lul,  is  suffi- 
oiently  strong  to  resist  incessant  aggravations. 
Finally,  if  Congress  and  our  States  cannot, 
or  will  not,  win  back  our  Soutbem  brethren, 
let  ns,  at  least,  part  as  friends ;  and  then  pos- 
sibly, if  experience  shall,  as  we  suppose  it 
will,  show  the  departed  States  that,  in  leaving 
the  Union,  they  have  only  deserted  a  happy 
home,  they  may  be  wiUing  to  sue  us  to  re- 
admit them ;  or,  if  they  shall  find  a  perma- 
nent separation  more  desirable  than  Union, 
we  may  still  exist  together  as  useful  and  pro- 
fitable neighbors,  assisting  each  other  when 
either  is  threatened  by  injustice  from  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  the  two  sections,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  and  energies  in 
quarreling  with  each  other  about  Slavery, 
will  at  least  have  more  time  to  severally  em- 
ploy all  tiieir  energies  in  seeking  their  own 
prosperity  in  their  own  way." 


Got.  Horatio  Seymour  followed, 
berating  tlie  Republicans  geueraUy, 
but  especially  those  in  Congress,  aa 
tbe  responsible  authors  of  the  perils 
now  darkening  the  National  sky. 
Beferring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Sepub- 
licans  in  Congress  to  cooperate  in  the 
legalization  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, he  asked : 

**What  spectacle  do  we  present  to-day  t 
Already  six  States  have  withdrawn  from  this 
confederacy.  Revolution  has  actually  be- 
gun. The  term  *  secession'  divests  it  of 
none  of  its  terrors,  nor  do  arguments  to  prove 
secession  inconsistent  with  our  Constitution 
stay  its  progress,  or  mitigate  its  evils.  All 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence,  seem  to 
have  fled  from  our  National  Capitol ;  it  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  conflagration  of  an 
asylum  for  madmen — some  look  on  with 
idiotic  imbecility ;  some  in  sullen  silence ;  and 
some  scatter  the  firebrands  which  consume 
the  fabric  above  them,  and  bring  upon  all  a 
common  destruction.  Is  there  one  revolting 
aspect  in  this  scene  which  has  not  its  paral- 
lel at  the  Capitol  of  your  country  ?  Do  yon 
not  see  there  the  senseless  imbecility,  the 
garrulous  idiocy,  the  maddened  rage,  dis- 
played with  regard  to  petty  personal  passions 
and  party  purposes,  while  the  glory,  the 
honor,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  aU 
forgotten?  The  same  pervading  fanaticism 
has  brought  evil  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
our  land.  Our  churches  are  torn  asunder 
and  desecrated  to  partisan  purposes.  The 
wrongs  of  our  local  legislation,  the  growing 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation,  the  graduid 
destruction  of  the  African  in  the  Free  States^ 
which  is  marked  by  each  recurring  census, 
are  all  due  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  duties* 
caused  by  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
public  mind  by  a  senseless,  unreasoning  £ana- 
ticism.  The  agitation  of  the  question  of 
Shivery  has  thus  far  brought  greater  social, 
moral,  and  legislative  evils  upon  the  people 
of  the  free  States  than  it  has  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  those  against  whom  it  has  been 
excited.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin  stamped 
upon  the  first  coin  issued  by  our  government, 
the  wise  motto,  ^  Mind  your  business!*  The 
violation  of  this  homely  proverb,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  local 
rights,  has,  thus  far,  proved  more  hurtfUl  to 
the  meddlers  in  the  affairs  of  others  than  to 
those  against  whom  this  pragmatic  action  is 
directed." 

Got.  Seymour  proceeded  to  aigue 
that  the  Korth  had,  thus  &r,  had 
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greatlj  the  advantage  in  the  division 
or  disposition  of  the  Federal  territo- 
ries— that  the  claims  put  forth  on  be- 
half of  the  South  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable— ^that  the  difference  ought  to 
be  settled  by  compromise — ^that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  compromise 
or  civil  war — adding : 

"We  are  advised  by  the  conseryatiye 
States  of  Virginia  and  Eentuokj  that,  if  force 
is  to  be  ased,  it  mast  be  exerted  against  the 
united  South.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
and  ma4ness,  in  entering  upon  this  contest, 
to  underrate  our  opponents,  and  thus  subject 
ourselves  to  the  di^H^ace  of  defeat  in  an  in- 
glorious warfare.  Let  us  also  see  if  succesa- 
nil  coercion  by  the  North  is  less  rerolution- 
ary  than  successful  secession  by  the  South. 
Shall  we  prevent  revolution  by  being  fore- 
most in  overthrowing  the  principles  of  our 
government,  and  all  that  makes  it  valuable 
to  our  people,  and  distinguishes  it  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?'' 

Gov.  Seymour  proceeded  to  dilate 
on  the  valor  and  sagacity  of  the  men 
of  the  South — ^the  extent  of  their 
coast-line,  rendering  its  effectual 
blockade  nearly  impossible — ^the  ruin 
of  our  own  industry  which  must  re- 
sult from  civil  war — ^and  to  urge 
afresh  the  necessity  of  compromise ; 
saying: 

**  The  question  is  simply  this — *  Shall  we 
have  compromise  irfter  war,  or  compromise 
iwtAott^war?*" 

He  urged  tl^t  a  compromise  was 
required,  not  to  pacify  the  States 
which  have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
but  to  save  the  Border  States  from 
following,  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  their  Unionists. 

There  is  no  point  whereon  men  are 
apt  to  evince  more  generosity  than 
in  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's  convic- 
tions. What  they  may  consider  vital 
principles,  but  which  v>e  regard  as 
besotted  prejudices  or  hypocritical 
pretenses,  we  are  always  willing  to 
subordinate  to  any  end  which  we 
consider  beneficent.  In&ct,  afrank, 


ingenuous  confession  of  the  errors 
and  sins  of  his  adversaries  is  one  of 
the  politician's  commonest  exhibi- 
tions of  sincerity  and  patriotism. 
Thus  Gov.  Seymour  continues : 

"  Let  us  take  care  that  vd6  do  not  mistake 
passion  and  pr^'udice  and  partisan  purposes 
for  principle.  The  cry  of  ^  no  compromise*  is 
false  in  morals ;  it  is  treason  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution ;  it  is  infidelity  in  religion : 
the  cross  itself  is  a  compromise,  and  is  plead- 
ed by  many  who  refuse  all  charity  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  vital  principle  of 
social  existence ;  it  unites  the  family  circle ; 
it  sustains  the  church,  and  upholds  national- 
ities. 

*'  But  theBepublicans  complain  that,  hav- 
ing won  a  victory,  we  ask  them  to  surren- 
der its  fhiits.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  give 
up  any  political  advantage.  We  urge  mea- 
sures which  are  demand^  by  the  honor  and 
the  safety  of  our  Union.  Can  it  be  that  they 
are  less  concerned  than  we  are?  Will  they 
admit  that  they  have  interests  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ?  Are 
they  making  sacrifices,  when  they  do  that 
which  is  required  by  the  common  welfare?" 

Had  New  England  and  some  other 
of  the  Fremont  -States  revolted,  or 
threatened  to  revolt,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1856,  proclaiming  that  they 
would  never  recognize  nor  obey  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  President,  unless  ample 
guarantees  were  accorded  them  that 
Kansas  should  thenceforth  be  regardr 
ed  and  treated  as  a  Free  Territory  or 
State,  would  any  prominent  Demo- 
crat have  thus  insisted  that  this  de- 
mand should  be  complied  witht 
Would  he  have  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Freedom  or  Slavery  in  Kan- 
sas should  be  submitted  to  a  direct 
popular  vote,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  civil  war  ?  Tet  Gov.  Sey- 
mour demanded  the  submission  of 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  such 
a  vote,  under  circumstances  wherein 
(as  Gov.  Seward  had  so  forcibly  star 
ted)  ^^  the  argument  of  fear"  was  the 
only  one  reh'ed  on,  and  Sepublicans 
were  to  be  coerced  into  voting  for 
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iliat  Compromige,  or  Btaying  away 
from  the  polls;  not  that  their  con- 
yictions  had  changed  one  iota,  bnt 
becanse  they  could  only  thoB  avert 
the  nnntterable  woee  and  horrors  of 
a  gigantic  and  deaperate  civil  war. 

Mr.  James  S.  Thayer  (a  Whig  of 
other  days)  followed  in  a  speech 
which  urged  the  call,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  a  ccmstitutional  State  Con- 
vention, to  march  abreast  with  simi- 
lar Conventions  in  the  Border  Slave 
States,  in  quest  of  ^^  some  plan  of  ad- 
justment on  this  great  question  of 
difference  between  the  Korth  and 
the  South."    He  continued : 

"  If  we  cannot,  we  can  at  least,  in  an  aa> 
thoritative  way  and  a  practical  manner,  arrive 
at  the  basis  of  a  peaceable  separation  [re- 
newed cheers] ;  we  can  at  least  by  discussion 
enlighten,  settle,  and  concentrate  the  public 
sentiment  in  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
this  question,  and  save  it  from  that  fear- 
ful current,  that  circuitouriy,  but  certainly, 
sweeps  madly  on,  through  the  narrovr  gorge 
of  Uhe  enforcement  of  the  laws,^  to  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  civil  war.  [Oheers.] 
Against  this,  under  all  circumstances,  in 
•very  place  and  form,  we  must  now  and  at 
all  times  oppose  a  resolute  and  unfaltering 
resistance.  The  public  mind  will  bear  the 
avowal,  and  let  us  make  it— that  if  a  revolu- 
tion of  force  is  to  begin,  it  $haU  he  inaugu- 
rated at  home.  [Cheers.]  And  if  the  in- 
coming Administration  shall  attempt  to 
oarry  out  the  line  of  policy  that  has  been 
foreshadowed,  we  announce  that,  when  the 
hand  of  Black  Republicanism  turns  to  blood- 


red,  and  seeks  from  the  fragment  of  die 
Constitution  to  construct  a  scaffolding  for 
coercion — another  name  for  execution — we 
will  reverse  the  order  of  tiie  French  Revo- 
lution, and  save  the  blood  of  the  people  by 
making  those  who  would  inaugurate  a  reign 
oi  terror  the  first  victims  of  a  national  guil- 
lotine.'   [EnthusiasUo  applause.]^' 

Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  argue 
that  Southern  Secession,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  justified  by  ur- 
gent considerations  of  necessity  and 
safety.    He  said : 

*'  The  Democratic  and  Union  party  at  the 
Korth  made  the  issue  at  the  last  election 
with  the  Republican  party  that,  in  the  erent 
of  their  success,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  policy,  the  Southern  States  not  oidy 
would  go  out  of  the  Union,  but  would  have 
adequate  cause  for  doing  so.  [Applause.] 
Who  of  us  believed  that,  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  avowed 
policy  was  no  more  slave  States,  no  further 
extension  of  Slavery,  and  asserting  the  power 
and  duty  of  Oongress  to  prohibit  it  in  all  the 
territories,  that  the  Southern  States  would 
remain  in  the  Union  %  It  seems  to  me,  thus 
encompassed  and  menaced,  they  could  not, 
with  safety  to  their  largest  interest,  and  any 
prudent  consideration  for  their  future  oon- 
dition  and  wel£EU^  continue  in  the  confed- 
eracy. What  would  become,  in  twenty-five 
years,  of  8,000,000  of  white  people  and 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  with  thdr  natural  in- 
crease, walled  in  by  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion, besieged  and  threatened  by  a  party 
holding  the  seats  of  Federal  power  and  pat- 
ronage, that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  President  elect,  must  *  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  Slavery,'  and  place  the  institution 
itself  ^  where  the  public  nfind  will  rest  satia- 


*  l%t  Bangor  (Maine)  Union  of  about  this  date 
(copied  approvingly  into  The  Cincinnaii  Enquirer 
of  February  8th),  said : 

"The  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the 
South  must  be  compromised,  or  the  separation 
of  the  States  shall  bb  peacsable.  If  the  Re^ 
publican  party  refUse  to  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Orittenden  Amendment — which  is  the  very  least 
the  South  can  or  ought  to  take— then,  here  in 
Maine,  not  a  Democrat  will  be  found  who  will 
saise  an  arm  agamst  his  brethren  of  the  South. 
From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  let  tiie 
ery  of  the  Democracy  be,  Compbomisb  ob  Pbace- 

ABLI  SBPABATIOM." 

The  Detroit  Dm  Prees  of  February  3d  or  4th 
(oopied  into  7%e  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  Februaiy 
6thX  more  boldly  and  frankly  said: 

**  We  can  tell  the  Republican  Legislature,  and 


the  Republican  Administration  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Republican  party  everywhere,  one  thing : 
that  if  the  refusal  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty 
laws  shall  be  pennsted  in,  and  if  there  shall  not 
be  a  change  in  the  present  seeming  purpose  to 
yield  to  no  acoommodation  of  the  National  diffi- 
culties, and  if  troops  shall  be  raised  in  the  North 
to  march  against  the  people  of  the  South,  a  fire 
in  ihe  rear  wiU  be  opened  tgaon  such  troepe,  which 
wiU  either  stop  their  march  aitogether,  or  uunder- 
fully  accelerate  it 

"In  other  words,  if,  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  Republican  party  toward  the  National  diffi- 
culties, war  shall  be  waged,  that  war  will  be 
fought  in  ihe  North.  We  warn  it  that  the  ooo- 
flict,  which  it  is  precipitating,  will  not  be  with 
the  Sotith,  but  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  m- 
ihe  North.  When  civil  war  shall  come,  it  will  be 
here  in  Michigan,  and  here  in  Detroit^  and  in. 
every  Northern  State." 
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fied  m  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  ooorse  of 
ultimate  extinction?* 

''  This  is  the  position  I  took,  with  818,000 
voters  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
6th  of  Novemb^  last.  I  shall  not  recede 
from  it ;  having  admitted  that,  in  a  certain 
contingency,  the  Slave  States  wonld  have 

iast  and  adequate  causes  for  a  separation. 
Tow  that  the  contingency  has  happened,  I 
shall  not  withdraw  that  admission,  because 
the  J  have  been  unwise  or  unreasonable  in 
the  ^  time,  mode,  and  measure  of  redress.' 
[Applause.] 

*'  Aside  from  particular  acts  that  do  not 
admit  of  any  justification,  those  who  imagine 
^at  the  Southern  States  do  not  well  know 
what  they  are  about,  forget  that  they  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  looking  at  this  thing  with 
all  its  importance  to  their  largest  interest,  as 
well  as  to  their  safety,  and  mistake  the  deep 
and  deliberate  movement  of  a  revolution  for 
the  mere  accidents  and  incidents  which  al- 
ways accompany  it.  [Applause.]  There  are 
some  Democrats  and  Union  men  who,  when 
the  fever  for  a  fight  has  subsided,  will  wake 
up  and  wonder  that  they  mistook  the  mad- 
ness of  passion  for  the  glow  of  patriotism. 
Again:  we  should  consider  that,  whatever 
may  be  our  construction  of  the  Oonstitution 
under  which  we  live,  as  to  any  right  under  it 
for  one  or  more  States  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  when  six  States,  by  tiie  deliberate, 
formal,  authoritative  action  of  their  people, 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  nine  others  say  that  that  dissolu- 
tion shall  be  final  if  the  seceding  members 
so  choose,  announcing  to  the  North,  ^No 
interference;  we  stand  between  you  and 
them.*  Can  you  bring  them  back?  No  I 
Enforcement  of  the  laws  in  six  States  is  a 
war  with  fifteen.  And,  after  all,  to  speak 
plainly  on  this  subject,  and  reveal  the  true 
secret  of  the  utter  repugnance  of  the  people 
to  resort  to  any  cbSrcive  measures,  it  is 
within  their  plain  judgment  and  practical 
common  sense,  that  the  very  moment  you 

go  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  the  written 
)tter  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  confronted  with 
the  great  world  of  facts,  and  find  this  is  not 
a  consolidated  government;  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  now  attached  to  it.    [Applause.]" 

Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
"coercion"  in  terms  which  go  far 
to  elucidate  the  outcry  since  made 
against  alleged  usurpations  and  dis- 
regard of  personal  rights  in  dealing 
with  partisans  of  the  Bebellion.  Said 
he: 


^^It  is  announced  that  the  Republican 
Administration  will  enforce  the  laws  agaiust 
and  in  all  the  seceding  States.  A  nice  dis^ 
crimination  must  be  exercised  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty :  not  a  hair^s  breadth 
outside  the  mark.  You  remember  the  story 
of  William  Tell,  who,  when  the  condition  was 
imposed  upon  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  own  child,  after  he  had  per- 
formed the  task,  he  let  fall  an  arrow.  *  For 
what  is  thatt'  said  Gesler.  *To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy  P  [Cheers.]  Let 
one  arrow  winged  by  the  Federal  bow  strike 
the  heart  of  an  American  citizen,  and  who 
can  number  the  avenging  darts  that  will 
cloud  the  heavens  in  the  conflict  that  will 
ensue?  [Prolonged  applause.]  What,  then, 
is  the  duty  of*^the  State  of  New  York? 
What  shall  we  say  to  our  people  when  we 
come  to  meet  this  state  of  facts  ?  That  the 
Union  must  be  preserved.  But  if  that 
cannot  be,  what  then?  Peaeeable  separct- 
tion,  [Applause.]  Painful  and  humiliating 
as  it  is,  let  us  temper  it  with  all  we  can  of 
love  and  kindness,  so  that  we  may  yet  be 
left  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condi- 
tion, in  friendly  relations  with  another  Con- 
federacy.   [Cheers.]" 

The  Committee  on  EesolntionB  hav- 
ing reported,  the  venerable  ex-Chan- 
cellor, Eeuben  H.  Walworth,  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  in  support  of 
the  second,  which  earnestly  depreca- 
ted civil  war ;  saying : 

"  Civil  War  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
bnt  will  defeat,  forever,  its  reconstruction." 

Said  the  ex-Chancellor : 

"  It  would  be  as  brutal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
send  men  to  butcher  our  own  brothers  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  it  would  be  to  massacre 
them  in  the  Northern  States.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  is  our  duty  to,  and  we  must, 
enforce  the  laws.  But  why — and  what  laws 
are  to  be  enforced?  There  were  laws  that 
were  to  be  enforced  in  the  time  of  the  Ame* 
rioan  Revolution,  and  the  British  Parliament 
and  Lord  North  sent  armies  here  to  enforce 
them. 

'*  But  what  did  Washington  say  in  rc«;ard 
to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws?  That 
man— honored  at  home  and  abroad  more 
than  any  other  man  on  earth  ever  was  hon- 
ored—did he  go  for  enforcing  the  laws? 
No,  he  went  to  resist  laws  that  were  oppres- 
sive against  a  free  people,  and  against  the 
injustice  of  which  they  rebelled.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

*'  Did  Lord  Chatham  go  for  enforcing  the 
laws?    No,  he  gloried  in  defence  of  the  lib- 
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erties  of  America.  He  made  that  memo- 
rable declaration  in  the  British  Parliament, 
*If  I  was  an  American  citizen  instead  of 
being  as  I  am,  an  Englishman,  I  never  would 
anbmit  to  such  laws — never,  never,  never!' 
[Prolonged  applause.]" 

A  single  voice  was  raised  in  dissent 
from  these  inculcations.  A  Mr.  El- 
seffer  having  proposed  to  amend  one 
of  the  reported  resolutions  by  an  as- 
sertion that,  if  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  should  undertake  to  ^'  use  force/' 
^^  under  the  specious  and  untenable 
pretense  of  enforcing  the  laws,"  it 
would  ^'  plunge  the  nation  into  civil 
war,"  and  been  warmly  supported 
therein  by  Mr.  Thayer  and  others, 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  CUnton,»  of  BuflFalo, 
rose  in  opposition,  and  said : 

^We  all  agree  in  detesting  the  very 
thought  of  war.  [Applause.]  But  is  our 
country  gone?  Is  the  Union  dissolved?  Is 
there  no  government  binding  these  States 
in  peace  and  harmony  1  Why,  the  proposi- 
tion was  before  you,  ten  minutes  ago,  that 
this  Union  was  dissolved,  and  you  voted  it 
down.  God  grant  it  may  for  ever  continue ! 
[Applause.]  Oh !  let  us  conciliate  our  erring 
brethren  who,  under  a  strange  delusion, 
have,  as  they  say,  seceded  from  us ;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  let  us  humble  the  glorious 
government  under  which  we  have  been  so 
happy ! — which  has  done,  and,  if  we  will  by 
judicious  means  sustain  it,  will  yet  do,  so 
much  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

**  Gentlemen :  I  hate  to  use  a  word  that 
would  offend  my  Southern  brother,  erring* 
as  he  does;  but  we  have  reached  a  time 
when,  as  a  man — ^if  you  please,  as  a  Demo- 
crat— I  must  use  plain  terms.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  legal  secession.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  I  say,  unless  it  is  a  secession 
which  is  authorized  by  the  original  com- 

gact, — and  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
tates  was  intended  to  form  a  firm  and  per- 
petual Union.  [Cheers.]  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  it  in  the  Constitution.  Where,  then^ 
do  yon  find  the  warrant  for  it?  It  is  in  the 
unhappy  delusion  of  our  Southern  brethren, 
who  doubt  our  love  for  them  and  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Let  us  remove 
that  iUusion.  We  will  try  to  do  it  But  if 
secessron  be  not  lawftil,  oht  what  is  it  I  I 
use  the  term  reluctantly  but  truly — it  is  re- 
bellion I     [Cries  of  *  No  I  No  I  revolution. '] 


It  is  rebellion  t  rebellion  against  the  noblest 
government  that  man  ever  framed  for  his 
own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.*' 
"  [A  Voiob:  We  are  all  rebels,  then.p» 
'^  Judge  Oukton:  Maybe  so,  sir.  Gren- 
tlemen,  this  secession  doctrine  is  not  a  new- 
thing.  The  people  have  passed  upon  it^ 
They  passed  upon  it  in  the  last  war.  Ton 
may  do  what  you  please,  my  friend ;  bat  I 
never,  never  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  see, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  by  any  impulse 
of  feeling,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
not  what  the  people  of  the  Union  pronounced 
it — a  damnable  treason.  [Applause.]  What 
is  it — ^this  secession  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  men.  I  love  the  men,  but  I  hate  trea- 
son. What  is  it,  but  the  nullification  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  I  A  threat  to  reject  them, 
in  arms  t  It  is  nullification  by  the  whole- 
sale. I,  for  one,  have  venerated  Axdbsw 
Jackson,  and  my  blood  boiled,  in  old  time, 
when  that  brave  patriot  and  soldier  of  De- 
mocracy said — *The  Union — ^it  most  and 
shall  be  preserved!*  [Loud  applause.]  Pre- 
serve it  I  Preserve  it  1  Why  should  we 
preserve  it,  if  it  would  be  the  thing  that 
these  gentlemen  would  make  it — that  this 
amendment  would  make  it!  Why  should 
we  love  a  government  that  has  no  dignity 
and  'no  power?  [Applause.]  Admit  the 
doctrine,  and  what  have  you  ?  A  govern- 
ment that  no  man  who  is  a  freeman  onght 
to  be  content  for  one  day  to  live  under. 
Admit  it,  and  any  States  of  its  own  sovereign 
will,  may  retire  from  the  Union !  IxK>k  at 
it  for  a  moment.  Congress,  for  just  cause,— 
for  free  trade  or  sailor's  rights— declares  war. 
Oh!  where  is  your  government!  Why- 
should  it!  What  right  has  it  to  declare 
war  I  The  Constitution  invested  that  po  wer 
in  it,  but  one  State  says,  *  War  is  not  for  me — 
I  secede.'  And  so  another  and  another,  and 
the  government  is  rendered  powerlees.  .♦  *  * 
*'I  understand  this  amendment  to  have 
this  point,  and  no  other.  It  is  perfectly  nu- 
gatory and  useless,  unless  it  has  this  point, 
because  all  the  other  points  for  which  it  can 
provide  are  already  provided  for  in  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  this :  You  shall  use  no  force  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to 
retain  it  in  your  possession,  or  to  collect  your 
revenue  for  the  common  benefit,  and  the 
payment  of  the  common  debt.  Now,  I  am 
willing  to  say,  that  the  government  is  false 
to  itself,  false  to  us,  and  false  to  all,  if  it 
should  use  more  than  necessary  force  for 
these  purposes ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
humble  the  general  government  at  the  feet 
of  the  seceding  States.  [Applause.]  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  to  the  government,  *  You 
must  abandon    your  property — you .  must 


*Son  of  the  iUustrioos  De  Witt  Clinton. 
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cease  to  oolleot  the  reyennes,  beoaoM  yoa 
are  threatened  P 

**  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
me — and  I  know  I  speak  the  wishes  of  mj 
constituents, — that,  while  I  ahhor  coercion, 
in  one  sense,  as  war,  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  government  of  these  United 
States  as  welL    [Applause.]" 

Mr.  Elseffer's  amendment  was 
thereupon  withdrawn,  and  the  origi- 
nal resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 

They  are  eight  in  number ;  where- 
of the  first  afBrms  that  ^^  the  crisis 
into  which  the  country  has  been 
thrown"  has  been  produced  by  "  the 
conflict  of  sectional  passions ;"  and 
that  the  calamities  now  imminent  of 
civil  war  can  only  be  averted  by  con- 
cessions. The  second  condemns  a 
resort  to  civil  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  asserting  that 
"  civil  war  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  for  ever,  its  recon- 
struction." The  third  calls  for  con- 
ciliation, concession,  and  compromise, 
declaring  that  ^'  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  refuse  them."  The  fourth  declares 
that  it  is  eminently  fit  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in 
the  Border  States.  The  fifUi  approves 
of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  and 
urges  that  it  be  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  this  State.  The  sixth  ui^es  upon 
Congress  "  adequate  measures  of  con- 


ciliation," and  requests  the  Legisla- 
ture to  take  steps  toward  the  sum- 
moning of  a  Convention  of  the  States. 
The  seventh  urges  a  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia for  a  meeting  of  Conmiissioners 
at  Washingto'n,  and  asks  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners thereto;  and,  in  case  of 
its  failure,  names  seven  eminent  citi- 
zens— not  one  of  them  a  Bepublican — 
as  such  Commissioners.  The  eighth 
implores  "  the  States  in  the  attitude 
of  secession  to  stay  the  sword  and 
save  the  nation  from  civil  war,"  so  as 
to  give  time  for  perfecting  a  compro- 
mise; appealing  also  to  the  non- 
seceded  Southern  States  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  these  resolutions 
to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, as  also  to  correspond  with 
other  States ;  and  then  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned,  after  empowering  its 
President  to  reconvene  it  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  action  of  this  Convention  was 
of  great  moment  imder  two  distinct 
aspects ;  first,  as  indicating  truly  and 
clearly  the  light  in  which  the  Seces- 
sion movement  was  regarded  by  the 
^  conservative'  politicians  of  the 
North  ;*  secondly,  as  revealing  to  the 


*  The  AUxmy  ArguSj  for  example,  of  November 
10, 1860 — ^four  days  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— ^thuB  dearlj  and  temperately  expressed 
the  view  generally  taken  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment by  the  Democratic  Journals  of  the  Free 
States: 

^  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  at  the  South.  We  expected  and 
predicted  it ;  and  for  so  doing  were  charged  by 
the  Bepublican  press  with  favoring  disunion; 
while,  in  fact,  we  simply  correctly  appreciated 
the  feeling  of  that  section  of  the  Union.  We 
sympathize  with  and  justify  the  South,  as  far  as 
this — their  rights  have  been  invaded  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  possible  within  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  beyond  this  limit,  their  feel- 


ings have  been  insulted  and  their  interests  and 
honor  assailed  by  almost  every  possible  form  of 
denunciation  and  invective ;  and,  if  we  deemed  it 
certain  that  the  real  animus  of  the  Republican 
party  could  be  carried  into  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  become  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  nation,  we  should  think 
that  all  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  of 
manhood  rightfully  impelled  them  to  a  resort  to 
revolution  and  a  separation  ttom  the  Union,  and 
we  would  applaud  them  and  wish  them  God 
speed  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  remedy." 

In  the  same  spirit,  The  Rochester  Vhianj  two 
or  three  days  later,  argued  that  the  threatened 
secession  of  the  Slave  States  was  but  a  counter- 
poise of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  and  other 
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Sontli  the  probable  action  of  those 
*  conservatives,'  should  the  Union  be 
constrained  to  defend  itself  by  force 
against  a  slaveholding  effort  for  its 
disintegration  and  overthrow.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intent 
of  those  assembled,  it  is  certain  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Messrs. 
Parker,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Seymonr, 
Thayer,  etc.,  and  the  approving  re- 
sponse which  they  elicited,  were  hailed 
by  the  engineers  of  Secession  as  proof 
positive  that  they  would  either  not 
be  forcibly  opposed  at  all,  or  would 
have  no  diflSculty  in  overcoming,  by 
the  help  of  their  sympathizing  friends 
and  allies    in  the  Free    States,  any 


resistance  to  their  purpose  that  might 
be  offered.*  Mr.  Koscoe  Conkling 
attests  that,  when  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  reached  Washington, 
they  were  hailed  with  undisguised 
exidtation  by  the  Secessionists  stiU 
lingering  in  the  halls  of  Congress; 
one  of  whom  said  to  him  triumphant- 
ly, "  If  y6ur  President  should  attempt 
coercion,  he  will  have  more  opposi- 
tion at  the  North  than  he  can  over- 
come." * 


The  "  Peace  Conference,"  or  Con- 
gress, so  called,  was  assembled  on  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Legisla- 


measures  of  antagoniflm  to  slayeholdiiig  at  the 
North.    Said  Tht  Union  : 

"  Restricting  our  remarks  to  actual  violations 
of  the  Constitution,  the  North  have  led  the  way, 
and  for  a  long  period  have  been  the  sole  offenders 
or  aggressors.  For  many  years,  laws  have  been 
on  the  statute-books  of  Northern  States,  which 
were  passed  with  the  avowed  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  *  delivering  up^  of  Aigitive  slaves,  which 
the  Constitution  says,  ^shali  be  delivered  up.' 
Owing  to  their  different  circumstances,  Northern 
States  have  been  enabled  to  secure  their  che- 
rished object  by  violating  the  Constitution  in  a 
wsy  that  does  not  necessitate  secession  fhim,  or 
»  dissolution  of,  the  Union.  Owing  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Southern  States  can- 
not retaliate  upon  the  KorUi  without  taking 
ground  for  secession  from  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But,  in  resorting  to  this  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,  they  simply  followed  the 
example  set  by  Northern  States  in  violatiTig  the 
ChnsHtiUion  to  such  an  extent  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  their  objects.  The  Northern  States 
stopped  at  one  given  point  in  their  career  of 
nulliflcation,  because  they  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  going  fUrther.  The  Southern  States  propose 
to  stop  at  another  given  point,  which,  in  their 
Judgment,  is  indicated  by  the  necessities  of  their 
position." 

»  The  Albany  Argus  of  Nov.  12,  1860,  said: 
"  Should  secession  from  the  Union  be  actually 
attempted  by  South  Carolina  alone,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  other  States,  it  will  be  a  most  important 
question  for  the  present  and  next  Administra- 
non,  how  it  shall  be  treated.  Shall  it  be  met  by 
force  7  Shall  the  military  power  of  the  Govem- 
ment  be  employed  to  retain  seceding  States 
within  the  Union,  and  compel  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Waiving,  in  what  we  now  have  to  say, 
all  question  about  the  right  of  secession,  we  be- 
lieve thati  as  a  matter  of  practical  administrationi 


neither  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Mr.  Lincoln  will  em- 
ploy force  against  the  seceding  States.  K  South 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  her  people,  shall  formally  separate  her- 
self from  the  Union,  probably  both  the  present 
and  the  next  Executive  will  simply  let  her  alone, 
and  quietly  allow  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
(Government  within  her  limits  to  be  suspended. 
Any  other  course  would  be  madness;  as  it  would 
at  once  enlist  all  the  Southern  States  in  Uie  con- 
troversy, and  plunge  the  whole  country  into  a 
civil  war.  The  first  gun  fired  in  the  way  of 
forcing  a  seceding  State  back  to  her  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  would  probably  prove  the  knell  of 
its  final  dismemberment  As  a  matter  of  policy 
and  wisdom,  therefore,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  we  should  deem  resort  to  force 
most  disastrous." 

*  The  yew  York  Herald  of  November  9th--4ihe 
third  day  after  that  of  the  Presidential  election — 
in  its  leading  editorial,  had  said: 

"For  Ui  less  than  this  [the  election  of  Lin- 
coln], our  fathers  seceded  &om  Great  Britain; 
and  they  left  revolution  organized  in  every  Stale,  to 
act  whenever  it  is  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  pub- 
lic opinioa  Each  State  is  organized  as  a  com- 
plete government,  holdipg  the  purse  and  wield- 
ing the  sword,  possessing  the  right  to  break  the  tie 
of  the  confedercUion  as  a  nation  might  break  a  treaty, 
and  to  repel  coercion  as  a  nation  might  repei  vnva- 
sion.  *  *  *  Coercion,  if  it  were  possible,  is  out 
of  the  question." 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  November,  1860, 
announced  the  formation  of  Military  organiza- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  North  in  defense  of 
'Southern  rights.'  AUentowo,  Pa.,  was  speci- 
fied as  one  of  the  points  at  which  such  forces 
were  mustering  and  drilling. 
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tnie  of  Virginia/  and  convened'  in 
Washington  one  month  prior  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  Thir- 
teen Free  States  were  represented, 
viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Oliio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa ;  and  seven  Slave 
States,  viz.:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Ex-Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  it 
was* 

*'  Resolted^  That  a  Committee  of  one  from 
each  State  be  appointed  bj  the  Commission- 
ers thereof,  to  be  nominated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  tlie  resolutions  of  the  State 
•  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represent- 
ed, and  all  propositions  for  the  adjustment 
of  existing  difficulties  between  States ;  with 
authority  to  report  what  they  may  deem 
right,  necessary,  and  proper,  to  restore  har- 
mony and  preserve  the  Union ;  and  that  they 
report  on  or  before  Friday." 

This  Conmiittee  was  composed  as 
follows : 

Maine^  Lot  M.  Morrill ;  New  Bampshirey 
Afla  Fowler;   Vermont,  Hiland  Hall;   Mas- 


gaehtuettSy  Francis  6.  Crowninsbield ;  Rhods 
hland,  Samuel  Ames;  Canneeticut,  Roger 
S.  Baldwin ;  New  York,  David  Dudley  Field ; 
New  Jersey y  Peter  D.  Vroom;  FenTieyha- 
nta,  Thomas  White;  Ohio,  Thomas  Ewing; 
Indiana^  Charles  B.  Smith;  lUinoie,  Ste- 
phen F.  Logan ;  lowa^  James  Harlan ;  Dela- 
ware, Daniel  M.  Bates;  j^orth  Carolina^ 
Thomas  Ruffin ;  Virginia,  James  A.  Seddon ; 
KeyUuekvy  James  Guthrie ;  Maryland,  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson ;  Tennenee,  F.  K.  Zollicoffer ; 
Mieaouri,  A.  W.  Doniphan. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  from  the  majority  of 
said  Committee,  on  the  15th,  made  a 
report,  recommending  several  amend* 
ments  to  be  ingrafted  on  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  which  amendments, 
as  perfected  and  voted  on  by  the 
Conference,  will  hereafter  be  given. 

Gov.  Koger  S.  Baldwin  [Republi- 
can], of  Connecticut,  made  a  dissent- 
ing report ;  recommending  that,  in- 
stead of  the  aforesaid  amendments, 
this  body  adopt  and  recommend  tlie 
suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky— ^that  of  a  General  Convention 
of  the  States.  [His  proposition  will 
be  given  in  full,  in  connection  with 
its  disposal  by  the  Conference.] 

Mr.  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
made  another  minority  report,  where- 
in he  aflirms  that  the  majority  report 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  Virginia, 


*  Adopted  January  19,  1861. 

So  early  as  Nov.  30, 1860,  Got.  John  Letcher, 
of  Virginia,  who,  as  a  Douglas  Democrat  and 
former  anti-Slavery  man,  was  regarded  as  among 
the  most  moderate  of  Southern  politicians,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Union  letter  from  Bev.  Lewis  P.  Clover, 
a  Democrat  of  Springfield,  BL,  had  said : 

"  I  now  consider  the  overthrow  of  the  Union 
absolutely  certain.  South  Carolina  will  secede  ; 
and  the  chain,  once  broken,  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  reunited.  *  ^  *  Unless  something  shall  be 
speedily  done  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Soath,  the  Union  ia  gone  beyond  all  hope." 

Mr.  Clover  replied,  stating  that  he  had  shown 
Qov.  L.'s  letter  to  Mr.  Lincbln  (who  asked  Mr. 
C,  whether  it  was  just  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  Personal  Liberty  bills,  eta,  which  he  had 
never  favored),  and  trusting  that  the  President 
elect  would  *' be  found  a  friend  to  the  Soath.^' 


Oov.  Letcher  responded  (Dec.  25, 1860),  saying : 

"  I  regard  the  government  as  now  doomed, 
beyond  a  contingency,  to  destruction.  ^  *  *  X 
have  lost  all  hope,  as  I  see  no  disposition  in  the 
free  States  to  adjust  the  controversy.  We  have 
just  heard  from  Washington  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  presented  their  ultunatum;  and  I  say 
to  you,  in  sincerity  and  sorrow,  that  it  will  never 
be  assented  to.  I  believe  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  every  hundred  in  Virginia  will  repudiate  it 
with  scorn.  Conservative  as  I  am,  and  laboring 
as  I  have  been  for  months  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment, before  I  will  assent  to  that  proposition,  I 
will  welcome  civil  war  with  all  its  horrors.  It 
would  he  dishonorable  m  the  South  to  accept  it  \ 
and  my  motto  is,  'Death  before  dishonor.' " 

Such  were  the  Southern  UnionieU  whom  the 
Republicans  were  expected  to  conciliate,  and 
stigmatized  as  repelling. 

'  Febmary  4th.        *  On  the  6th. 
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because  it  gave  less  to  the  South 
than  even  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise; wheveas,  Virginia  required  the 
whole  of  that,  and  something  vnore. 
He  proposed  sundry  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  addition 
to  the  guarantee  to  Slavery,  forever, 
of  all  territory  south  of  86^  30';  one 
of  which  secures  to  every  slaveholder 
the  right  to  take  his  slave  through 
any  non-slaveholding  State  or  terri- 
tory, in  passing  from  one  slavehold- 
ing  State  or  territory  to  another ;  and 
also  secures  to  him  protection  for  his 
slaves  as  property,  while  at  sea  on  such 
a  journey.    Another  is  in  these  words : 

"Article  7.  Sec,  1.  The  elective  fran- 
chise and  the  right  to  hold  office,  whether 
Federal^  State,  territorial^  or  municipal,  shall 
not  he  exercised  hj  persons  who  are,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  African  race/' 

Another  of  these  amendments  pre- 
sumes, and  recognizes,  the  right  of 
peaceable  State  secession,  undertak- 
ing to  guard  against  its  abuser 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ken- 
tucky,  proposed  that  this  Convention 
request  the  several  States  which  have 
passed  Personal  Liberty  bills,  to  ab- 
rogate them;  also,  that  they  allow 
slaves  to  be  carried  across  their  soU 
respectively. 

Mr.  Amos  Tuck  [Eepublican],  of 
New  Hampshire,  submitted  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  "  deploring  the  divisions  and 
distractions  that  now  afflict  our  coun- 
try," but  deprecating  secession  or  vio- 
lence, and  insisting  that "  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,- properly 
understood  and  fairly  enforced,  is 
equal  to  every  exigency."  Mr.  Tuck's 
address  closed  with  three  resolutions ; 
which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  this  Convention  adjourn 


to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  other 
States  to  be  represented  therein :  but 
this  was  not  agreed  to. 

After  several  days'  discussion  and 
consideration,  with  votes  upon  vari- 
ous amendments,  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  Committee's  report,  by  striking 
out  §  7,  and  inserting  as  follows : 

"Abtiolk  1.  No  State  shall  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
Btates,  given  in  a  Convention  of  the  States, 
convened  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  hj 
two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Ck>ngress." 

This  proposition  was  rejected,"  as 
follows: 

Ats — Oonnecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  NewTork,  NewHamp- 
shire,  Vermont,  Kansas — 10. 

Noes — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  report  at  length 
coming  up  for  action  thereon,  Gov. 
Baldwin  moved  a  substitution  for  said 
report  of  his  proposition  aforesaid; 
which  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  TTA^r^w, unhappy  differences  exist  which 
have  alienated  from  each  other  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  nation,  and  impair  the  regular  and  effi- 
cient action  of  the  Government  within  the 
sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers  and  duties: 

^-^And  whereas^  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  has  made  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States: 

"^9m2  whereas,  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  other  States  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  or  may 
become  necessary  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  every  section,  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties, so  far  as  the  same  may  depend  for 
their  security  and  protection  on  the  powers 
granted  to  or  withheld  from  the  General 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained  and 
established : 

^'And  whereas,  it  may  be  expedient  that 
such  amendments  as  any  of  the  States  may 
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desire  to  bave  proposed,  should  be  presented 
to  the  Conyention  in  each  form  as  the  re- 
spective States  desiring  the  same  may  deem 
proper: 

**  This  conyention  does,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  to  unite  with 
Kentucky  in  her  application  to  Congress  to 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  to  conventions  therein,  for 
ratification,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution :" 

which  was  defeated  by  the  following 

Tote: 

Ats — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont — 8. 

NoEA— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ma- 
ryland, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Kansas — 18. 

Mr.  Seddon's  project,  excluding 
that  part  which  provides  for  State 
secession,  was  likewise  moved  as  a 
sabstitnte,  and  defeated  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Ats — Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia — 4. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  Kansas— 16. 

Mr.  James  B.  Clay,"  of  Kentucky, 
now  moved  a  very  long  substitute, 
which  was  substantially  Mr.  Seddon's 
over  again;  which  was  rejected  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ats— -Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia— 6. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont— li. 

Mr.  Tuck's  proposition,  consisting 
of  an  address  and  three  resolves,  was 
now  moved  as  a  substitute.  His  re- 
solves were  as  follows : 

*'  1st.  Besohed,  That  this  Convention  rec- 


ognize the  well  understood  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
no  power  to  Congress,  or  any  hranch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States ; 
and  we  are  assured,  hy  ahundant  testimony, 
that  neither  of  the  great  political  organiza- 
tions existing  in  the  country  contemplates  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  regard,  or  the  procuring  of  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  hy  which  Congress,  or  any 
department  of  the  General  Government, 
shall  ever  have  jurisdiction  over  Slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

''  2d.  Bettohedy  That  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established,  as  set  forth  in  the 
pre&mble,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 
tablish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ; 
and  when  the  people  of  any  State  are  not  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or 
their  rights  under  it  are  disregarded,  their 
tranquillity  disturbed,  their  prosperity  re- 
tarded, or  their  liberty  imperiled,  by  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  full  and  adequate 
redress  can  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
such  grievances. 

*'  8d.  ReBohed^  That  this  Convention  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,  in  applying  to  Congress  to  call 
a  Convention  for  the  proposing  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  thereof.'^ 

The  Conference  refused  thus  to  sub- 
stitute, by  the  following  vote : 

Ays — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  NewTork,  NewHamp- 
shire,  Vermont — 9. 

Nobs — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the^r*^  section  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  plan 
of  constitutional  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^'SEonoK  1.  In  all  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude,  except 
in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited,  m 
all  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line, 
the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary 
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q^moe  or  labor,  is  it  now  eziata^  ehaU  not 
be  cbftDged ;  nor  shall  anjr  law  be  pasaed  bj 
Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  snch  persons 
from  any  of  the  States  of  tliis  Union  to  said 
territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising 
from  said  relation;  bat  the  same  shall  be 
anbject  to  jadicial  cognizance  in  the  federal 
courts,  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  territory  north  or 
south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as 
Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  a  pop- 
ulation equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  or  withoat  involuntary  servi- 
tude, as  the  constitution  of  snch  State  may 
provide." 

This  proposition  was  affirmed  "  and 

recommended  by  the  following  vote : 

Ats — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ma- 
ryland, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 9. 

Noes — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

New  York,"  Indiana,  and  Kansas 
were  equally  divided,  and  so  cast  no 
Tote.  The  section  w%s  declared 
adopted. 

The  second  section  had  been  so 
amended  during  the  debates  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  Sbotion  2,  No  territory  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  except  by  discovery, 
and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  de- 
pots, and  transit-routes,  withoat  the  concur- 
rence of  a  mtgority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude, 
and  a  minority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  prohibit  that  relation;  nor 
shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless 
the  votes  of  a  mt^jority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned 
be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty.^* 

This  was  likewise  adopted — New 
York  and  Kansas  being  still  divided 
— hj  the  following  vote : 

Ays — Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island^Tennessee,  Virginia — 11 . 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 


ICaasaohnsetts,  North  Oarolina,  Kerw  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 8. 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third  section  of  his  Com- 
mittee's report ;  amended  by  the  Con- 
vention so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"SscrroN  8.  Neither  the  Oonstitotion  nor 
any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  construed 
to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  sbolnh, 
or  control,  within  any  State,  the  ration 
established  or  recognized  by  the  laws  there- 
of touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  in  volun- 
tary service  therein,  nor  to  interfere  with  or 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just 
compensation;  nor  the  power  to  inteifere 
with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  retaining,  and  taking  away,  per- 
sons so  held  to  labor  or  service;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involun- 
tary service  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  es- 
tablished or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
m  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory  thereof 
where  it  is  established  or  recognia^  by  law 
or  usage ;  and  the  right  during  transporta- 
tion, by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  porta, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case 
of  distress,  shall  exist;  but  not  the  right  of 
transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  of  sale  or  trafSc,  against  the  laws  thereof. 
Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize 
any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held 
to  labor  or  service  than  on  land. 

'*  The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  for 
sale,  or  placing  them  -in  depots  to  be  after- 
wards transferred  to  other  places  for  sale  ts 
merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — ^New  York  and  Kan- 
sas not  voting,  because  equally  di- 
vided: 

Ays— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia— 12. 

Noes — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont 
—7. 


"  February  27th,       "  Through  the  necessary 
absence  from  the  Oonference  of  a  Bepublican 


Commissioner,  [Mr.  David  Dudley  FisAd]  learing 
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Mr.  GKitfarie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fourth  section  of  the  re- 
port, which  had  been  so  amended  as 
to  read  thns : 

"  Sbotion  i.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  shall  not  he  construed  to  pre- 
Tent  an^  of  the  States,  h  j  appropriate  l^s- 
lation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judi- 
cial and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing 
the  deliyerjT  of  fugitives  flrom  lahor  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  Benrice  or  labor  is 
due." 

This  also  was  carried,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote — ^New  York  and  Kansas 
still  eqnallj  divided : 

Ats — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New- 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylyania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia— 15. 

Nobs — ^lowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire— 4. 

Mr.  Gnthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ^^A  section  of  the  report, 
BO  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

'^Sbottoit  5.  The  foreign  filave  trade  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond 
the  limits  thereof!'' 

This  section  was  adopted,  as  follows : 
Ats — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Kansas — 16. 

Nobs — ^lowa,  Maine,Maasaohusetts,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
.  tion  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  report ; 
amended  thns : 

"Sbotion6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth 
sections,  together  with  this  section  of  these 
amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
aseond  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof; 
shaU  not  be  amended  or  abolished  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  States.*^ 

This  was  adopted  bj  the  following 
vote — New  York  again  divided,  and 
not  voting : 

26 


Ats — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Eentncky,  Mary* 
land,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Chio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine^ 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  seventh  section  of  the  re- 
port ;  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbotion  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from 
labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal,  or 
other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest 
such  fugitive,  was  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  violence  or  intimidation  fronl  mobs  or 
riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest, 
such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  like  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner  firom 
further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress 
shaU  provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  d^ 
zens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — ^New  York  stUl  di- 
vided: 

Ays — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Kansas — 12. 

Nobs — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, Nortih  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vii^ 
ginia — 7. 

The  report  having  been  thns  adopt* 
ed  by  sections,  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio^ 
demanded  a  vote  npon  the  entire 
plan  of  conciliation  together ;  which 
President  Tyler  decided  nnnecessaiy, 
as  the  whole  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  sections. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvar 

nia,  moved  the  following  independent 

proposition : 

^^BeBohedy  As  the  sense  of  this  Convea* 
tion,  that  the  highest  political  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  Statles  is  his  allegiance 
to  the  Federal  Government  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional 
right  to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the 
citizens  of  such  State  fix>m  their  allegiaaoe 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.** 

Mr.  Sarringer,  of  Korth  Oarolinai 
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moYed  that  this  propositioii  do  lie  on 
the  table;  which  was  defeated  by 
12  StateB  to  9 :  bat,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Bufiin,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Franklin's  pro- 
position was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  follows : 

Ats— Delaware,  Eeotaokr,  Karjland, 
ICissoari,  New  Jersey,  North  Uarolina,  Ohio, 
Rhode  iBknd,  Tenneseee,  Virginia — 10. 

Nobs— Conneoticat,  Illinois,  In^ana, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Massaohosetts,  Penni^lya- 
nla— 7. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  moved 
onoe  more  his  proposition,  requiring 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
whereby  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  the  slaveholding 
States  and  a  like  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  non-slaveholding  States 
is  required  to  give  validity  to  any  act 
of  the  Senate,  as  also  recognizing  and 
legalizing  State-secession  from  the 
Union ;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  the  propositions 
which  had  been  agreed  to : 

**  To  the  Cmgren  qflihe  United  States: 

''  The  Oonvention  assemhled  upon  the  in- 
▼itation  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  acyast 
the  unhappy  differences  which  now  distorh 
the  peace  of  the  Union  and  threaten  its  con- 
tinuance, make  known  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  their  bodj  convened 
in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  4th  instant, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  27th. 

^'  There  were  in  the  hody,  when  action 
was  taken  upon  that  which  is  here  suhmit- 
ted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Oommis- 
sioners,  representing  the  following  States: 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
'  *^  They  have  approved  what  is  herewith 
snhmitted,  and  respectfully  request  that 
your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  con- 
yentions  in  the  States  as  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 


Thia  was  adopted;  and  President 
Tyler  reqneated  to  present  the  ^  plan 
of  adjustment'  to  Congress  forthwith. 

And  thai  the  Conyention  adjourned 
without  day. 

The  above  plan  of  conciliation  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler  to  Vice-President  Breck- 
inridge, who  laid  it  before  the  Senate 
without  delay:  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  it  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  five,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  next  day. 

Mr.  Crittenden  reported  it  accord- 
ingly." Gov.  Seward,  from  the  Ee- 
publican  minority  of  said  Committee, 
presented  a  substitute  for  that  pro- 
ject, as  foUows : 

*'  A  joint  remdution  e&neeming  a  National 
Contention  to  propae  amendments  to  the 
Oonetitution  qf  the  United  States. 

^^  Whereas^  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have 
applied  to  Congress  to  call  a  Oonvention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  0on8titati<a 
of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

''Be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Legislsr 
tures  of  the  other  States  he  invited  to  take 
the  subje^  into  consideration,  and  to  ex- 
press their  will  on  that  subject  to  Congress^ 
m  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Ck)n- 
stitution.*' 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  strenuously  objected  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  majority  report  at 
this  time ;  so  that  its  second  reading 
was  postponed  until  next  day :  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was 
made  the  special  order  for  noon  of 
the  day  following;  when  Gten.  Jo- 
seph Lane,  of  Oregon,  made  a  long 
speech  against  ^coercion,'  and  in 
favor  of  the  Southern  view  of  State 
Rights.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  followed,  speaking  rerj 
strongly  and  earnestly  in  &Tor  of 
maintaining  the  Union. 


MFehmarj  28th. 
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At  length,  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  Mr,  Douglas,  voted— Yeas  26; 
NayB  11 — to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this,  in  fiivor  of  the  Honse 
proposition  of  amendment,  abeadj 
referred  to,  and  which  had  passed  that 
body;  providing 

*'  that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Oonstitation  which  will  aathorize  or  give  to 
Oongress  the  power  to  interfere,  within  any 
State,  If  ith  the  domestic  inatitutionB  there- 
of;" etc 

This  proposed  amendment  was 
finally  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 
Teas  24 ;  Kays  12 :  as  follows : 

Ybas— Measra.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bigler, 
Bright,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Douglas,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Gwin,  Harlan,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Latham,  Mason,  Mor- 
rill, Kioholson,  Polk,  Pngh,  Rice,  Sebastian, 
Ten  Eyck,  and  Thomson— 24. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bingham,  Chandler,  dark, 
Doolittle,  Dnrkee.  Foot,  King,  8nmner,Tnmi- 
bvn,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 12. 

And  then  the  Senate  retnmed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  for  which  Mr.  Clark's 
proposition,  already  giyen/*  was  again 
dSmd  as  a  substitute,  and  voted 
down :  Yeas  14 ;  Kays  22. 

Finally,  Mr.  Crittenden  moyed 
that  the  Peace  Conference  proposi- 
tion be  substituted  for  his  own  origi- 
nal project  of  conciliation ;  which  the 
Senate  refused,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Crittenden,  Donglas,  Har- 
Im,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Mor- 
riD,  and  Thomson — 7. 

.  Kati^— Messrs.  Bajard,  Bigler,  Bingham, 
Bright,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Gwin,  Hnnter,  Lane, 
Lttfaam,  Mtton,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Rice, 
Sebastian,  Bamner,  Ten  Ejc\i  Tmmhnll, 
Wade,  Wigfall,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 28. 

So  the  Senate,  by  four  to  one,  dis- 
posed of  the  scheme  of  the  Peace 
Gommifisioners,  and  proceeded  to 
vote,  dbecdy  thereafter,  on  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's original  proposition,  which 


was  defeated — ^Teas  19  ^  Nays  20 — 
as  has  been  stated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference were  likewise  presented  to 
the  Honse/*  but  not  acted  upon  in 
that  body — the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three  being  held 
entitled  to  preference. 


Thus  ended  in  failure  the  more  or 
less  earnest  effprts  to  avert  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war  by  some  project  of 
^(^mpromise'  or  *  Conciliation,'  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  preliminary  to 
its  being  ingrafted  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. And,  as  it  has  been  yerj  wide- 
ly asserted  and  believed  that  the  Be- 
publicans  evinced  an  unbending  dis- 
position, stubbornly  refusing  to  make 
any  concession,  any  sacrifice,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  National  in- 
tegrity, it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
they  actually  did  and  proffered.  The 
forgoing  pages  show  that 

I.  They  were  at  all  times  willing, 
and  more  than  willing,  to  unite  in 
the  caU  of  a  Convention  of  the 
States,  which  would  have  inherent 
power  to  deal  thoroughly  with  all 
the  questions  whereon  the  differences 
termed  ^sectional'  had  arisen,  and 
wherein  their  opponents  were  mor- 
ally certain  to  have  a  large  majority 
of  votes.  President  Lincoln  at  an 
early  day.  Gov,  Morgan,  the  Eepub- 
licans  in  the  Peace  Conference,  etc., 
etc.,  had  indicated  their  concurrence 
in  the  call  of  a  Convention.  But  this 
resort,  though  originally  suggested  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  was 
voted  down  in  the  Peace  Conference 
by  the  aid  of  all  the  Slave  States  re- 
presented— ^Kentucky  among  them. 

n.     The    Bepublicans    likewise 


» ICarah  1, 1S6L 
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evinced  a  wiHingiieBB  to  paj  for 
slaves  who  should  be  lost  to  their 
owners  through  popular  interposi- 
tion to  defeat  their  return  to  bond- 
age from  the  Free  States  to  which 
they  had  escaped.  Mr.  Tuck's  prop- 
ortion in  the  ^  Peace  Conference/ 
Gov.  Baldwin^  and  nearly  every 
authentic  or  influential  utterance 
from  the  same  side,  admitted  the 
duty  of  the  North,  if  it  could  no 
longer  return  such  fugitives,  to  pay 
their  value  to  those  injure<f  or  ag- 
grieved by  this  fidlure  to  make  good 
the  constitutional  stipulation.     Had 


the  South  presented  as  her  ultaHouh 
turn — ^^^Pay  us  cash'*  for  every  slav^ 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  lose  throng 
your  repugnance  to  slave-hunting" — 
the  exaction  would  have  been  aooe- 
ded  to  as  reasonable  and  just 

m.  The  North  could  not,  without 
diiame  and  conscious  guilt,  consent  to 
diffuse  and  uphold  Slavoy  on  teorrir 
tory  that  came  to  us  free."  But  €k>T. 
Anthony,  of  Bhode  Island,  formally 
offered,"  in  the  Senate,  to  unite  in 
the  immediate  admission  of  New 
Mexico  (which  then  included  Arizo- 
na) as  a  State,  under  such  Constitu- 


'*  During  the  preceding  discuBsioQ  in  the  Con- 
ference, OoT.  S.  P.  Chaae,  of  Ohio  (Februaiy  6th), 
ttfter  stating  franklj  to  the  Boutliem  Gommui- 
sionera  that  tlioee  fhxn  the  Fiee  States  could  not 
surrender  the  principle  of  Slarery  Bestriction  as 
to  the  territories,  and  that,  if  thej  did,  it  would 
do  no  good,  as  their  constituents  would  disavow 
and  repudiate  them,  proceeded  as  follows: 

"Aside  from  the  Territorial  questioik— the 
question  of  Slaverj  outside  of  SlsTe  States^I 
know  of  but  one  serious  difficulty.  I  refer  to 
the  question  coooeming  fVigitiyes  from  service. 
The  clause  in  the  Constitution  oonoeming  this 
oUss  of  persons  is  regarded  by  almost  aU  men. 
North  and  South,  as  a  stipulation  for  the  surren- 
der to  their  masters  of  slaves  escaping  into  Free 
States.  The  people  of  the  Free  States,  however, 
who  believe  that  davebolding  is  wrong,  cannot 
and  will  not  aid  in  the  redamatioOj  and  the  stip- 
ulation becomes  therefore  a  dead  letter.  You 
complain  of  bad  faith;  and  the  complaint  is 
retorted  by  denunciations  of  the  cruelty  which 
would  drag  back  to  bondage  the  poor  slave  who 
has  escaped  from  it.  You,  thinking  Slavery 
right,  daim  the  fVilfillment  of  the  stipulation; 
we,  thinking  Slavery  wrong,  cannot  frilfill  the 
stipulation  witiiout  consciousness  of  partksipa- 
tton  in  wrong.  Here  is  a  real  difficulty;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  insuperable.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  say  to  you,  in  justification  of  non-perform- 
ance, *Tb»  Btipidation  is  immoral,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  execute  it;'  for  you  deny  the  immor- 
ality, and  we  cannot  assume  to  judge  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  fi*om  us 
the  literal  performanoe  of  the  stipulation  when 
you  know  that  we  cannot  perform  it  without 
conscious  culpability.  A  true  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  attainable  by  regarding  it  as 
a  simple  case  where  a  omtract,  from  changed 
drcumstanoes,  cannot  be  fulfilled  exactly  as 
made.  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decrees 
execution  as  near  as  may  be.  Itrequivesthepar- 
tjT  who  cannot  perform  to  make  a  compensation 
ibr  non-performanca  Why  cannot  the  same  prin- 


ciple be  applied  to  the  rendition  of  frigiti vea  from 
service?  We  cannot  surrendei^-bot  we  oaa 
compensate.  Why  not,  then,  avoid  aU  dMkwltiftii 
on  aU  sides,  and  show  reflectively  good  faith 
and  good  will,  by  providing  and  accepting  com- 
penaation  where  masters  reclaim  escapii^  ser- 
vants and  prove  their  right  of  reclamation  ondar 
the  Constitution  ?  Instead  of  a  judgment  &ft  ren- 
dition, let  there  be  a  judgment  for  compensataoo, 
determined  by  the  true  value  of  the  services,  and 
let  the  same  judgment  assure  fl^edom  to  the  fu- 
gitive. The  cost  to  the  National  Treasoxy  would 
be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  evils  of  dis- 
cord and  Btitfe.    AU  parties  would  be  galnevs.'* 

"  Ifr  Webster,  in  one  of  his  latest  Bpeeohea 
--at  Buffalo,  May  22,  185I--«aid: 

**If  the  South  widi  any  concession  from  me^ 
they  won't  get  it — ^not  a  hair's  breadth  of  it.  If 
they  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  wOl  not  find 
it  I  concede  nothing.  *  *  *  No  matter  -wha^ 
may  be  said  at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  or  any 
other  assemblage  of  insane  persons.  I  no-ver 
would  consent  that  there  should  be  one  Ibot  of 
Slave  Territoiy  beyond  what  the  old  Thirteen 
States  had  at  the  time  of  the  fonnation  of  tb» 
Union.  Never,  never!  The  man  can't  show 
his  face  to  me,  and  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away,  or 
slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  Heep,  that  he 
might  say  what  a  mercenary  apostate  ftom  lib- 
era Daniel  Webster  has  become.  He  knows 
himselftobeahypocriteandafalsifler.  ••*  All 
that  I  now  say  is,  that,  wiih  the  Uemmg  of  CML, 
I  will  not  now  nor  her&afier^  h^ort  the  ootmH-y  cr 
the  foorld,  cofueni  to  he  mnnberdd  among  Aom  who 
introduced  new  Slave  Power  tnfo  fke  Union.  1 
wiU  do  aU  in  my  power  to  preveniiL*^ 

ICr.  Clay's  deliberate  and  emphatic  declaraitioa 
that  he  would  never  consent  nor  be  constrained 
*'  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  Slaveix 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line"  (36*  3i/\  will 
be  found  on  pa^e  SM. 

»  See  page  38L 
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tioB  as  Iier  people  should  see  fit  to 
frame  and  adopt — ^New  Mexico  be- 
ing at  that  moment  a  Slave  Terri- 
toiy  by  act  of  her  L^slatnre — ^to 
BBj  nothing  of  the  Dred  Scott  deci&- 
ion«  That  would  have  given  the 
Sonth  a  firm  hold  on  nearly  every 
acre  of  onr  present  territory  whereon 
she  could  rationally  hope  ever  to  plant 
Slavery — presided  Ae  people  of 
Kew  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  ingraft 
Slavery  on  their  State,  as  they  seem- 
ed^ under  Democratic  training,  to 
have  done  on  their  Territory. 

IV.  The  House— which  had  be- 
come strongly  Bepublican  through 
the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Cotton  States — 
passed  the  conciliatory  and  practical 
resolves  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
from  the  Conmiittee  of  Thirty-three 
— ^passed  them  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Senate  would  have 
promptly  concurred,  had  it  been  inti- 
mated or  probable  that  such  concur- 
rence would  have  arrested  and  rolled 
back  ihp  snige  of  Secession. 

Y.  Both  Houses  united  in  passing 
the  Joint  Besolve  from  said  Conmiit- 
tee which,  being  ratified  by  the  re- 
quired proportion  of  the  States,  would 
have  precluded  forever  any  action  of 
Congress  adverse  to  the  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  in  such  States  as  shoidd 
desire  such  perpetuation.  This,  too, 
would  have  been  readily  perfected, 
had  *  the  South'  evinced  any  inclina- 
tion to  be  satisfied  and  pacified  there- 
by. But  it  was  very  generally  treat- 
ed by  them  as  of  no  value.  Senator 
Mason,  of  Yirginia,  spoke  of  it  deri- 
sively as,  in  substance,  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  Chicago  [Sepublican] 
Platform.  And  the  artillery  of  Se- 
cession soon  dispelled  all  desire  of, 
or  motive  for,  ratifying  it. 


YL  There  were  veiy  many  BepuV 
licans — and  those  by  no  means  with- 
out consideration  or  influence — ^who 
would  have  cheerfully  consented  to  a 
peacefril  withdrawal  from  the  Union 
of  the  Cotton  States,  with  such  others 
as  might  have  chosen  to  accompany 
them,  had  these  accorded  time  for 
decently  effecting  and  assenting  to 
such  a  separation,  after  first  allow- 
ing the  Free  States  a  fair  opportunity 
to  submit  to  and  urge  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  their  reasons  for 
deprecating  it.  To  this  end,  the 
calling  of  a  National  Convention  and 
the  election  of  delegates  thereto  were 
deemed  indispensable  prerequisites. 
Such  a  Convention  could  have  acted 
decisively  on  the  main  question  and 
all  subordinate '  points — such  as  the 
rightful  disposal,  by  apportionment 
or  otherwise,  of  the  public  lands 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Union,  with  the  public  debt  owed  by  it. 

YII.  The  North  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  oiganize  three  new  Territories 
at  this  Session,  in  utter  silence  re- 
spectiug  Slavery,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  left  '  the  South'  in  ftdl  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  accruing  to  her 
from  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
This  was  done,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  thC' 
BeplibUcans,  who  reported  and  pass- 
ed the  bills,  but  as  a  peace-offering 
and  a  coficession  to  those  Southern 
Unionists  who  were  constantly  pro- 
testing that  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
extension  of  Slavery — in  fact,  were 
rather  opposed  to  it — but  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  see  a  stigma 
placed  on  their  section  and  her  ^  insti* 
tution'  by  Northern  votes. 

Yet  all  this  was  fruitless,  because 
the  North,  in  the  friU  fiush  of  a  long- 
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awaited  and  Uirlj  achieved  triumph, 
did  not  see  fit  to  repudiate  the  cher- 
iflhed  and  time-honored  principle  for 
which  it  had  patientl  j,  ardently  Btmg- 
gled.  "So  otiier  snoceasfiQ  party  was 
ever  before  required,  at  Buch  a  mo- 
ment, to  surrender  its  principle,  its 
consistencj,  its  manhood,  on  peril  of 
National  disruption  and  overthrow. 
There  was  no  concession  from  the 
other  side— no  real  compromise — bj^t 
a  simple,  naked  exaction  that  the 
Bepublicans  should  stultify  and  dis- 
grace themselves,  bj  admitting  that 
ihej  were  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
that,  instead  of  electing  their  Presi- 
dent,they  should  have  been  defeated.** 
What  Hhe  South'  and  its  friends 
really  required  of  the  North  was  part- 
nership, cooperation,  complicity,in  the 
work  of  extending,  diffusing,  and  forti- 
fying Slavery,  such  as  it  had  secured  in 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  Slave- 
ry was  a  great  National  interest — ^ihe 
broad  and  solid  base  of  our  industrial 
economy  and  commercial  prosperity 
— the  slaves  confined,  indeed,  to  one 
section  of  the  Union,  because  there 
most. profitably  employed,  but  labor- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Northern"  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  as  much 
as  for  that  of  Southern  planters  and 
factors — ^that  we  must  all  watch  and 
work  to  give  that  interest  wider  scope 


by  the  oonquest  of  more  tenitoiry, 
and  by  the  maintenance  at  all  haEarda 
of  Slavery  in  Cuba,  etc. — and  that 
all  anti-Slavery  discussion  or  expos- 
tulation must  be  systematically  sup- 
pressed, as  sedition,  if  not  treason — 
such  was  the  gist  of  the  Southern 
requirement.  A  long-haired,  raving 
Abolitionist  in  the  furthest  North, 
according  to  ^  conservative'  ideas,  not 
merely  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
Southern  society,  but  undermined  the 
&bric  of  our  National  prosperity.  He 
must  be  squelched,"  or  there  could 
be  no  fruther  Union.  Haman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  power  and  pomp  of 
his  daszling  exaltation,  bitterly  says^ 
^^All  this  availeth  me  nothhng,  so 
long  as  I  see  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  Bit- 
ting at  the  king's  gate."" 

Hence  ^  the  Soutii'  would  accord  no 
time,  allow  no  canvass  by  Northern 
men  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  hope 
of  disabusing  their  people  of  the 
prejudice  that  we  were  their  natural, 
implacable  enemies."  They  gave 
us  but  this  alternative — ^^  Consent  to 
Disunion — ^let  us  wrest  from  the  Re- 
public such  portion  of  it  as  we  choose 
to  have — or  meet  us  in  the  shock  of 
battiet  Your  country  or  your 
life  I" 

— ^And  so  we  were  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  Civil  "War. 


"  The  Cindrmati  Enquirer  oi  JanuKry  15, 1861, 
has  a  letter  fh>m  *  A  Citizen  of  Highland  Coim- 
ty,'  wbach  puts  the  case  squarely  thus: 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  remedy  which  can 
save  the  oountry,and  restore  harmony  and  peace ; 
and  that  Is  a  total  abandonment  of  the  dogmas 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  adoption  of  another  and  op- 
posite object — '  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
all  the  States  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  aU  the  laws 
protecting  and  securing  dare  property  under  the 
Gonstitutioa*  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the 
proposition  of  Senator  Crittenden ;  and  when  the 
madness  and  yiolence  of  such  men  as  John  Sher- 
man, fien.  Wade,  and  Horace  Greeley  shall  be 
humbled,  and  when  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen 
shall  be  lodEedfor  and  found  as  guides  and  coun- 


selors for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  then  may  we 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  oar  oountry 
to  that  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  had 
before  the  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  of  hate 
blasted  this  fair  heritage  of  our  fathers.  Let 
the  entire  South  to  the  border,  including  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  take  a 
bold,  dignified,  and  patriotic  position,  and  de- 
mand as  a  right  that  which  the  North — ^redeemed 
ft-om  the  curse  of  Abolitionism — ^will  have  the 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  to  yield." 

*  See  Judge  Woodward's  speech,  page  364. 
"  See  Mayor  Henry's  speech;  also  his  letter 
forbidding  Q,  W.  Curtis's  lecture,  pages  36a-t.  ^ 
«■  Esther  v^  13. 
"See  Senator  CUngman,  page  3t3. 
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XXVL 
THE  UNION— THE  OONFEDERAOT. 


Iv  Hudibras  was  right  in  his  as- 
samption,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no 
fighting  where  one  party  gives  all  the 
blowB — ^the  other  being  content  with 
meeklj  and  patiently  receivingihem — 
then  it  might  be  plansiblj  contended 
that  onr  great  Civil  War  was  initia- 
ted bj  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  or  hj  the  attempt  to  snpplj  its 
famishing  garrison,  some  weeks  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inangoration.  But  Wit 
stands  opposed  to  Beason  in  this  case, 
as  in  manj  others.  The  first  at- 
tempt in  the  interest  of  Secession  to 
dispossess  the  Union,  by  force,  of  any 
property  or  position  held  by  it,  even 
though  not  seriously  opposed,  was  as 
truly  an  act  of  war  as  though  it  had 
been  desperately  resisted,  at  the  cost 
of  hundreds  of  Kves. 

The  Secession  of  South  Carolina' 
was  hailed  with  instant  and  general 
exultation  by  the  plotters  of  Disunion 
in  nearly  every  Slave  State.  There 
were  celebrations,  with  parades,  mu- 
sic, cannon-firing,  speeches,  etc.,  on 
that  evening  or  the  following  day,  at 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Memphis,  etc. 
Even  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the 
Secessionists  were  few  indeed,  the 
event  was  honored  by  a  salute  of 
a  hundred  guns.  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson  was  still  more  honored,  on 
the  22d,  by  being  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  Secessionists  of  Memphis.  While 
the  Northern  cities  were    anxious, 


apprehensive,  and  paralyzed,  it 
noted  that  at  Baltimore,  though  no 
formal  celebration  was  had,  people 
seemed  relieved  and  cheerful;  the 
streets  were  gayly  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness  was  better.  At  Washington,  Mr; 
Gamett,  of  Virginia,  exnltingly  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  Siouth  Carolina's 
secession  in  the  House ;  whereupon, 
three  or  four  Southrons  clapped  flieir 
hands.  There  was  no  further  pubHo 
manifestation  in  Congress ;  and  none 
north  of  the  Yirginia  line,  save  in 
Wilmington,  as  aforesaid. 

A  mere  handful  of  Federal  troops, 
under  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  watch- 
ed rather  than  garrisoned  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Of  these,  Fort 
Moultrie,  though  the  older  and  weak- 
er, was  mainly  tenanted  by  the  sol- 
diers, being  the  more  convenient  to 
the  city ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
held  a  day  against  a  serious  assault. 
Its  garrison  found  themselves  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  scowling,  dead- 
ly foes,'  too  numerous  to  be  resisted. 
During  the  night  of  the  26th,  Maj. 
AndeiBon  properly  and  prudently 
transferred  his  entire  command  to 
Fort,  Sumter,  taking  with  them,  or 
after  them,  all  provisions,  munitions, 
etc.,  that  could  conveniently  be  trans- 
ported. The  removal  was  effected  by 
means  of  two  schooners,  which  made 
several  trips  during  the  night,  pass- 
ing directly  by  the  harbor  guard-boat 


>  December  20,  1860. 

'  The  CharU$Um  MarcuMry  of  the  22d  said: 

"The  garriflon  in  our  harbor  will  not  be 
rtrangtbened.    The  reenfinroement  of  the  fortsi 


at  this  time  and  under  present  drcumatanoefl^ 
means  ooerclon— war.  When  the  forts  are  de- 
manded and  refVised  to  be  delirered  up  to  those  In 
whom  is  inrested  the  title  of  eminent  domain^ 
and  for  whose  defenM  and  protection  alone  tbej 
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Kinft,  and  affecting  no  oonoealment. 
A  toll  moon  was  ahining  in  a  dear 
sky.  When  all  that  could  be  had 
been  removed^  the  remaining  gun- 
carriages,  etc.,  were  burnt,  bo  aa  to 
preyent  their  nse  in  any  future  at- 
tack upon  Sumter.  No  resistance 
was  offered;  perhaps  none  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  could  have  been ;  for  Maj. 
Anderson's  act  was  evidently  unan- 
ticipated in  Charleston ;  but  it  was 
gravely  complained  of  as  a  breach  of 
faith — President  Buchanan,  it  was 
implied,  rather  than  distinctly  al- 
leged,' having  promised  that  the  mil- 
itary $UUu9  should  not  be  changed, 
without  due  notice.  The  news  of 
Anderson's  movement  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  hearts  of  many,  who  felt 
that  we  were  silently  drifting  toward 
a  sea  of  fraternal  blood. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
transfer,  a  popular  excitement  was 
aroused  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  infoi^ 
mation  that  an  order  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Department  for 


an  ertensive  transfer  of  aimSy  eape- 
dally  of  heavy  ordnance,  from  the 
Alleghany  Arsenal  near  that  place  to 
the  South  and  South-West.'  That 
sudi  transfers  had  been  quietly  going 
on  for  months,  did  not  reconcile  the 
stanch  Bepublicans  of  our  Ameri- 
can Birmingham  to  further  opera- 
tions of  the  kind,  now  palpably  in 
the  interest  of  Southern  treason.  A 
public  meeting  was  called;  dispatches 
sent  to  Washington ;  and  an  order  ob- 
tained suq>end&ag  &e  meditated  trans- 
fer. The  citicens'  meeting  waa  hdd 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th;  and  itB 
resolves,  while  they  deprecated  any 
lawless  resistance  to  official  ordon, 
called  ui^ntly  on  the  President  to 
purge  his  Cabinet  of  eveiy  one  known 
to  be  in  complidty  with  treason  or 
rebellion  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Union.  « 
John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
resigned  his  post  on  the  29th,  alleging 
the  course  of  the  President,  in  reus- 
ing to  order  Major  Anderson  back  to 


were  ceded  and  built  up;  and  when,  the  Fed- 
«nl  Gk)vemment  ehowixig  a  hoatile  purpose,  it 
ahaU  become  neoeaaary  and  proper  for  ua  to  ob- 
tain poasesdon,  then  it  will  be  right  for  the 
world  and  Black  Bepublicaniam  to  expect  that 
the  State,  hj  her  authorities,  will  move  in  the 
premises.  The  people  wiU  obey  the  eaU  for  war^ 
and  take  the  forte.'' 

l%e  OkoHeetim  Courier  of  December  i^  1860, 
baa  a  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  WGndy  at  a  Se- 
oession  meeting  in  that  city  a  few  days  pre- 
Tiously,  which  concludes  aa  follows: 

"  I  do  not  counsel  any  precipitate  action ;  nor 
do  I  fear  anything  from  the  forts — ^they  are 
ours,  not  merely  in  part.  They  were  placed 
there  on  <wr  soil  for  our  protection ;  and,  when- 
eyer  the  separation  comes,  they  must  fall  into 
our  possession.  They  will  be  ours  as  surely  as 
we  secede ;  and  we  will  secede  aa  surely  as  the 
Bun  will  rise  to-morrow.'* 

'  The  Chairleeion  Churier  of  the  29^  said: 
<'  lii^or  Robert  Anderson,  United  States  Army, 
kae  achieved  the  uneiwiabie  distineUon  of  opening 
deU  ioar  between  American  eiHzene  by  an  ad  of 
groet  breach  off^ith.  He  has,  under  counsels 
of  a  panic,  deserted  his  post  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
pad,  under  false  pretexts,  has  traoBferred  hia 


garrison  and  military  stores  and  supplies  to  Fort 
Sumter." 

And  The  Charleekm  Mercury  said: 

"  M^jor  Anderson  alleges  that  the  movoment 
was  made  without  orders,  and  upon  hia  own  re- 
spoBsibility,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  audi 
an  understanding.  He  is  a  gfentleman,  and  we 
will  not  impugn  his  word  or  iSs  motives.  But  it 
is  due  to  Sou&  Carolina  and  to  good  faith  that 
the  act  of  this  officer  should  be  repudiated  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  troops  be  removed 
forthwith  from  Fort  Sumter." 

*  The  order  waa  as  follows: 

"  Send  immBdialely  to  Ship  Island,  near  Balise, 
(mouth  of  Mississippi),  46  cannon,  and  to  Oal- 
veeton  78  cannon,"  naming  the  kinds. 

The  Bchedule  was  as  follows: 
21  ten-inch  Ck>lumbiad8,  15,200  lbs.=319,2O01b& 
21  eight-inch      ditto        9,240  ''  =194,040  '< 
j4^32.pounders  Qron\      7,260  "  =  29,000  " 

46  to  Ship  Island. 

Total  weight  of  metal,     542,240 lbs. 

23  ten-inch  Columbiads,  15,200 lb8.=349,600 lbs. 
48  eight-inch    ditto  9,240  "  =443,620  *' 

_7_32-pounders  (ironX      7,260  "  =  50,750  " 

78  to  Galveston. 

Total  weight  of 


843,870lbaL 
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Fort  Moultrie,  as  his  reason.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  promiBed  Sooth 
Carolina  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  disposition  of  onr  forces 
in  Charleston  harbor — ^which  is  ex- 
oeedingly  probable.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  '^  vindicate  our  honor,  and 
prevent  civil  war"  by  "  withdrawing 
the  Federal  garrison  altogether  from 
the  harbor  of  Charleston."  This  not 
being  accorded,  he  declared  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  his  office, 
^^  under  my  convictions  of  patriotism, 
nor  with  honor."  The  President 
mildly  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
appointed  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
to  succeed  him. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Maes.,  was  dis- 
patched to  Charleston  by  President 
Buchanan  as  a  Conunissioner  or  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  Executive.  His 
errand  was  a  secret  one.  But,  so 
far  as  its  object  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire, he  was  understood  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  proffer  from  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  he  would  notreenforce  Major 
Anderson,  nor  initiate  any  hostilities 
against  the  Secessionists,  provided 
they  would  evince  a  like  pacific  spi- 
rit, by  respecting  the  Federal  author* 
ity  down  to  the  close  of  his  Adminis- 
tration— ^now  but  a  few  weeks  distant. 
Gren.  Cushing  had  been  in  Charleston 
a  few  months  earlier  as  an  anti- 
Douglas  delegate  to,  and  President 
o^  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, and  then  stood  in  high  favor 
with  her  aristocracy:  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  soon  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  fallen  from 
grace;  that  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  or  represen- 
tative of  Federal  authority  had  cast 
a  sudden  mildew  on  his  popidarity  in 
that  stronghold  of  Secession.     He 


remained  but  five  hours  in  Charles- 
ton ;  having  learned  within  that  time 
that  the  rulers  of  South  Carolina 
would  make  no  promises  and  enter 
into  no  arrangements  which  did  not 
recognize  or  imply  the  independence 
of  their  State.  He  returned  directly 
to  "Washington,  where  his  report  was 
understood  to  have  been  the  theme 
of  a  stormy  and  protracted  Cabinet 
meeting. 

Directly  after  Major  Anderson's 
removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  Federal 
arsenal  in  Charleston,  containing 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  seized  by  the  volunteers, 
now  fiocking  to  that  city  by  direc- 
tion of  the  State  authorities ;  Castle 
Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  were  likewise  occupied 
by  them,  and  their  defenses  vigor- 
ously enlarged  and  improved.  The 
Custom-House,  Post-Office,  etc.,  were 
likewise  appropriated,  without  resist- 
ance or  commotion ;  the  Federal  offi- 
cers having  them  in  charge  being 
original,  active,  and  ardent  Secession- 
ists. The  lights  in  the  light-houses 
were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  in 
the  intricate  channel  of  the  harbor 
were  removed,  so  that  no  ocean  craft 
could  enter  or  depart  without  the 
guidance  of  a. special  pilot.  Addi- 
tional fortifications,  defending  the 
city  and  commanding  the  harbor  ap- 
proaches, were  commenced  and  push- 
ed rapidly  forward ;  some  of  them 
having  direct  reference,  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  Fort  Sumter.  And  still 
the  volunteers  came  pouring  in; 
nearly  all  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina;  though  abundant  proffers 
of  military  aid  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  South.  The  first 
company  from  another  State,  con- 
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BiBting  of  eighty  men,  was  organized 
in  Sarannah,  and  reached  Gharleeton 
December  23d.  Capt  K  L.  Coete, 
of  the  U.  S.  revenue  service,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cntter  William  Aiken, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  tnmed  her  over 
to  the  State  authorities,  Mid  enlisted, 
with  his  crew,  in  the  service  of  South 
Carolina.  This  day,  the  Palmetto, 
or  South  Carolina,  flag  was  formallj 
raised  over  the  Custom-House  and 
the  Post-Office  at  Charleston;  and 
it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
Gk>v.  Pickens  had  been  tendered  the 
services  of  volunteers  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior,  having  left  his  post  to 
visit  North  Carolina  in  the  character 
of  a  Secession  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  a  heavy  defalcation  was 
discovered*  in  his  Department.  A 
South  Carolina  clerk  named  Godard 
Bailey,  who  was  custodian  of  a  large 
amount  of  State  bonds  belonging  to 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  had  abstract- 
ed therefrom  bonds  and  coupons 
amounting  in  the  aggr^ate  to  $870,- 
000,  and  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  notified  by  letter  of 
the  fraud,  and,  returning,  *  called  at 
once  upon  the  President  to  announce 
it.  An  investigation,  was  forthwith 
ordered ;  but  neither  the  key  of  the 
safe  nor  the  derk  who  had  charge  of 
it  could  be  found.  Mr.  Bailey  was 
at  length  discovered,  but  could  not 
or  would  not  produce  the  key.  The 
Department  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  police  force,  which  no  clerk  was 
allowed  to  pass,  the  safe  broken  open, 
and  the  extent  of  the  robbery  dis- 
covered. An  examination  of  Mr. 
Bailey  elicited  the  following  facts : 


The  firm  of  Bussell,  Majors   & 
Waddell  held  a  very  laige  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  army  Bup- 
plies  from  Leavenworth  and  other 
points  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
army  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd,  in 
Utah ;  under  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Treasury  about  one 
million  dollars  per  annum.    The  con- 
tractors being  pressed  for  funds,  Mr. 
Floyd  had  been  induced  to   accept 
their  drafts  on  his  department,  in  vxt- 
ticipation  of  future  service,  to   the 
amount  of  nearly  or  quite  a  million 
of  dollars.    These  acceptances,  being 
manifestly  irregular,  could  with  difii- 
culty,  and  but  to  a  moderate  extent^ 
be  negotiated ;  so  that  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  contractors  was  thereby 
scarcely  mitigated.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears,  Mr.  Russell 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  had,  by  some  means,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  supply  him  with 
a  large  amount  of  bonds  from  the 
safe  under  his  control,  substituting 
therefor    Mr.    Floyd's    acceptances 
aforesaid.    The  bonds  he  had  hypo- 
thecated in  Wall-street  and   ndsed 
money  thereon.    As  our  national  sky 
darkened,  the  bonds  depreciated,  and 
the  lenders  called  on  Mr.  Eussell  for 
additional    security,  which  he   frir- 
nished  in  the  shape  of  more  bonds, 
supplied  by    Bailey;   who,  finding 
himself    inextricably  involved,    ad- 
dressed, on  the  18th,  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Thompson,  disclosing  the  more 
material  facts,  and  pleading  that  he 
had  taken  the  bonds  only  to  save  the 
honor  of  Secretary  Floyd,  which,  he 
was  assured,  had  been  compromised 
by  his  advances  to  BusseU  &  Co. 
He  did  this  on  the  faith  of  promises 
that  all  should  be  made  right  in  due 


*  December  24th. 
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aeaaon:  but,  being  called  upon  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  coupons, 
.  payable  January  Ist^  on  the  abstracted 
securities,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
respond,  and  was  driven  to  a  confes- 
sion. The  Government  being  at 
that  moment  penniless,  the  revenue 
shrunk  to  less  than  half  its  ordinary 
dimensions  by  the  stoppage  of  im- 
portations, and  the  necessity  for  bor- 
rovdng  urgent,  this  development, 
casting  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
men  high  in  authority,  gave  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  public  credit 
The  Grand  Juiy  at  Washington  in- 
dicted' Floyd  on  two  counts:  first, 
for  malfeasance;  second,  for  conspi- 
racy with  Bailey  and  BusseU  to  de- 
fraud the  Government ;  but  he  was 
by  this  time  far  from  that  city,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  of  luring  Virginia 
into  the  toils  of  treason. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Cabinet 
had  commenced  so  early  as  December 
10th,  when  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  thor- 
oughly in  the  counsels  of  the  seces- 
sionists, resigned  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  whereof  the  bankrupt  and 
hopeless  condition  supplied  him  with 
an  excuse,  though  not  the  reason,  for 
his  retirement.  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
Thomas,  of  Md.,  previously  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  resigned 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
14th,  directly  after  a  long  and  ex- 
citing Cabmet  Session.  He  did  so 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  ren- 
der himself  responsible  for,  or  be  im- 
plicated in,  the  President's  refusal  to 
reenforce,  provision,  and  sustain  Maj. 
Anderson  and  his  little  force,  holding 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He 
did  not  rush  into  the  newspapers; 
yet  he  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 


tion that  the  course  on  which  the 
President  had  decided  was  a  fatally 
mistaken  one,  and  led  directly  to 
National  subversion  and  ruin.  At- 
torney-General Black — ^a  lifelong  and 
intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent — ^took  charge,  by  his  direction, 
of  the  State  Department. 

Messrs.  B.  W.  Barnwell,  James  L. 
Orr,  and  ex-Gov.  Adams,  Commis- 
sioners from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reached  Washington  on  the 
26th,  under  instructions  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Executive  a  parti- 
tion of  all  the  properties  and  inter- 
ests of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
State  of  South  CaroUna  in  the  Union 
from  which  she  had  seceded.  Every 
one  of  them  knew  perfectly  that  the 
President  had  no  more  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation  than  he  had  to  cede  the 
country  bodily  to  Bussfift,  France,  or 
Great  Britain.  They  were,  of  course, 
received  civilly,  and  treated  respect- 
fully, but  informed  that  the  President . 
could  only  regard  and  meet  them  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
left,  on  their^retum,  nine  days  after- 
ward ;  sending  farewell  letters  to  the 
President,  which  are  scarcely  average 
samples  of  diplomatic  suavity. 

Georgia  having  given'  a  large  popu* 
lar  majority  for  Secession,  her  au- 
thorities immediately  took  military 
possession  of  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
Augusta,  as  also  of  Forts  Pulaski  and 
Jackson,  commanding  the  approaches 
by  sea  to  Savannah. 

Iforth  Carolina  had  not  voted  to 
secede,  yet  Gov.  Ellis  simultaneously 
seized  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  with  Fort  Macon,  and  other 
fortifications  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 


TOn  the  80th. 


'JamiMy  2,  1801. 
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ton.  Having  done  so,  Got.  E. 
coolly  wrote  to  the  War  Department 
that  he  had  taken  the  0tep  to  pre- 
aerve  the  forta  from  aeiznre  bj  moba  1 

In  Alabama,  the  Federal  areenal 
%t  Mobile  waa  aeized  on  the  4th,  by 
order  o(  Gtov.  Moore.  It  contained 
large  qnantities  of  arma  and  muni- 
tiona.  Fort  Morgan,  commanding 
the  approachea  to  Mobile,  waa  like- 
wise seized,  and  garriaoned  by  State 
troopa. 

The  steamer  Star  of  the  West  left 
New  York  unannounced,  during  the 
night  of  January  6th,  laden  with  re- 
Snforoements  and  supplies  for  Fort 
Sumter.  A  dispatch  from  that  city 
reached  the  South  Carolina  authori- 
tiea  next  day,  advising  them  of  her 
destination  and  objects.  Secretary 
Thompson  likewise  sent  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  to  the  same  effect, 
directly  after  leaving  the  Cabinet 
council  in  which  he  had  ascertained 
the  facts.  He  resigned  his  office  on 
the  8th,  asserting  that  the  attempt  to 
reenforce  Fort  Sumter  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  promises  of  the  Executive. 
The  Star  of  the  West;  having  260 
aoldiers  and  ample  provisions  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  bar  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  9th.  Attempting  to 
ateam  up  the  harbor  to  Fort  Sumter, 
ahe  was  fired  upon  from  Fort  Moid- 
trie  and  a  battery  on  Morris  Island, 
and,  being  struck  by  a  shot,  put 
about,  and  left  for  New  York,  with- 
out even  communicating  with  Major 
Anderson. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Baton  Rouge  was  seized  by  order 
of  Gov.  Moore  on  the  11th.  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  commanding 
the  passage  up  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Fort  Pike,  at  the 
Entrance  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  were 


likewise  aeized  and  garriaoned  bj 
State  troopa.  The  Federal  Mint  and 
Custom-House  at  New  Orleans  were 
left  untouched  until  February  let, 
when  they,  too,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  State  authoritiea. 

In  St  Louis,  the  Custom-House, 
Sub-Treasury,  and  Poet  Office  were 
garrisoned  by  a  handful  of  Federal 
soldiers  as  a  protection  against  a 
similar  movement. 

Mr.  Thomas,  aft»r  a  very  few  days' 
service,  resigned  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  was  succeeded  by  Gen, 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 

In  Florida,  Fort  Barrancas  and  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola  were  seized 
by  Florida  and  Alabama  forces  on 
the  13th;  Commander  Armstrong 
surrendering  them  without  a  atrng- 
gle.  He  ordered  lieut  Slemmer, 
likewise,  to  surrender  Forts  Pickens 
and  McBae ;  but  the  intrepid  subor- 
dinate defied  the  order,  and,  with- 
drawing his  small  force  from  Fort 
McBae  to  the  stronger  and  less  ac- 
cessible Fort  Pickens,  announced  his 
determinatioii  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
He  was  soon  aft;er  besieged  therein 
by  a  formidable  volunteer  force ;  and 
a  dispatch  from  Pensacola  announced 
that  "  Fort  McBae  is  being  occupied 
and  the  guns  manned  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi." 

Col.  Hayne,  as  agent  of  Gov. 
Pickens,  reached  Washington  on  the 
12th ;  and  on  the  16th  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  United  States.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  former  had,  on  the  14th, 
formally  resolved,  that  "any  attempt 
by  tiie  Federal  Government  to  reen- 
force Fort  Sumter  will  be  r^arded 
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00  an  act  of  open  hoBtOitj,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war." 

The  revenue  cutter  Cass,  stationed 
at  Mobile^  was  turned  over  by  Capt. 
J.  J.  MorriBon  to  the  authorities  of 
Alabama  at  the  end  of  January.  The 
McCleUan,  Capt.  Breahwood,  station- 
ed on  the  Mississippi  below  I^ew  Or^ 
leans,  was,  in  like  manner,  handed 
oyer  to  those  of  Louisiana.  Gen.  Dix 
had  sent  down  a  special  agent  to  se- 
cure them,  but  he  was  too  late.  The 
telegraph  dispatch  whereby  Gen.  Bix 
directed  him,  ^^  If  any  person  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot,"  sent  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  loyal  heart  of  the  < 
country. 

Finally,  tidings  reached  Washing- 
ton, about  the  end  of  February,  that 
Brig.-Gen.  Twiggs,  commanding  the 
department  of  Texas,  had  disgrace- 
fully betrayed  his  trust,  and  turned 
over  his  entire  army,  with  all  •  the 
posts  and  fortifications,  arms,  muni- 
tions, horses,  equipments,  etc.,  to  Gen. 
Ben.  M^Culloch,  representing  the  au- 
thorities of  Texas,  now  fully  launched 
upon  the  rushing  tide  of  treason. 
The  Union  lost  by  that  single  act  at 
least  half  its  military  force,  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  control  of  our 
Mexican  frontier ;  while  two  millions 


of  dollars  could  hardly  have  replaced, 
in  that  crisis,  the  prepay  thus  filched 
from  the  Bepublic.  And,  to  add  to 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  ship 
Star  of  the  West,  which,  after  its  re- 
turn from  its  abortive  mission  to  Fort 
Sumter,  was  dispatched,  laden  with 
munitions  and  supplies,  for  the  army 
of  the  frontier,  went  into  the  harbor 
of  Indianola  utterly  unsuspicious  of 
the  transformation  which  had  been 
there  effected,  and  bec^ame^*  an  easy 
prey  to  the  exultant  Bebels. 

The  defensive  fortifications  located 
within  the  seceding  States  were  some 
thirty  in  number,  mounting  over  three 
thousand  guns,  and  having  cost  at 
least  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 
Nearly  all  these  had  been  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Confederates  be<- 
fore  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  with 
the  exception  of  Fortress  Monroe  (Vir- 
ginia), Fort  Sumter  (South  Carolina), 
Fort  Pickens  (Florida),  and  the  fort- 
resses on  Key  West  and  the  Tortu- 
gas,  off  the  Florida  coast.  To  offset 
these,  they  had  fall  possession  of  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  though  that 
State  had  utterly  reftised  to  imite  in 
the  conspiracy,  with  the  extensive  and 
costly  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  and 
the  Southern  ArsenalB,  which  their 
Floyd    had    crammed"  with   arms 


*  The  foUowing  U  a  list  of  the  property  given 

up  to  the  State  of  Texas  by  Qen.  Twiggs: 

1,800  mules,  valued  at  $50  each  .    .   $90,000 

600  wagons,    "     "    140    "     .    .      70,000 

960  horses,      "     "    150     "     .    .    142,500 

600  harness,    "     "      60     '<     .    .      25,000 

Tools,  wagon  materials,  iron,  nails, 

horse  and  mule-shoes     ....    250,000 

'     Com  (at  this  port) 7,000 

Glothmg 150,000 

GommiMaiy  stores 75,000 

Ordnance  stores 400,000 


Total $1,209,500 

exclusive  of  public  buildings  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  title.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  the  original  cost,  its  value  in 
Texas  being  much  greater,  and  worth  to  the 


State  at  least  a  milHon  and  a  half  of  dollan.— 
San  Ankmio  Heraid,  Feb.  23d. 

"  April  20, 1861. 

^  Ifr.  Edward  A.  PoUard,  m  his  ''Southern 
[Bebel]  History  of  the  War,"  page  40,  thus  suma 
up  the  cheap  initial  conquests  of  the  Confederacy : 

"On  the  incoming  of  the  Administration  d 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  rival 
government  of  the  South  had  perfected  its  organi- 
zation; the  separation  had  been  widened  and  en- 
venomed by  the  ambidexterity  and  perfidy  of  Pres* 
ident  Buchanan;  the  Southern  people,  however, 
still  hoped  for  a  peaoeM  accomplishment  of  their 
independence,  and  deplored  war  between  the  two 
sections,  as  *a  policy  detrimental  to  the  civilised 
world.*  The  revolution,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
rajadly  gathered,  not  only  in  znond  power,  but  in 
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and  munitionB  with  direct  reference 
to  this  contingency."  Add  to  these 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  with  all 
its  arms,  mmiitions,  trains,  animals, 
and  provlBions,  with  the  Southern 
revenne-cntters,  Ifints,  Costom-Hons- 
es,  Sub-Treasnries,  etc.  (over  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  gold  having  been 
seized  in  that  at  New  Orleans  alone) ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
the  Rebellion  had  possessed  itself  of 
Thirty  Millions'  worth  of  Federal 
property  before  Mr.  Buchanan  left 
the  White  House;  which  was  in- 
creased to  Forty  Millions  by  the  sei- 
jBure  of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal,  and 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  with  its 
ships  of  war,  munitions,  and  two 
thousand  cannon,  before  a  single  blow 
was  struck  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
The  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
called,"  on  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Bam- 
well  Rhett,  a  Convention  of  such 
slaveholding  States  as  should,  mean- 
time, have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
to  meet  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
February  4th,  which  was  acceded  to. 


The  Convention  took  place  accord- 
ingly, and  a  provisional  framework 
of  government  was  adopted  for  "  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  on 
the  9th ;  which  was  supersede  by  a 
permanent  Constitution,^*  substantial- 
ly a  copy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
except  in  these  particulars:  The 
President  and  Yice-President  are 
chosen  for  six  years ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  reelected  while  in 
office.  He  may  not  remove  from 
office  any  functionaries,  but  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  without  referring  the 
same,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  to 
the  Senate.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  each,  by  law,  be  accorded 
a  seat  on  the  floor  of  either  House, 
with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any 
measures  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment. This  Constitution  further 
provides  that 

'*  No  bonnlies  shall  be  granted  from  the 
Treasnrj,  nor  shall  anj  duties  or  taxes  on 
importations  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
anj  branch  of  industrj." 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  •  *  *  ♦  shall 
have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojonrn  in  anj 


the  means  of  war  and  muniments  of  defense. 
JTort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  had  been  cop- 
iitred  by  the  South  Carolina  troops ;  Fort  Pulaski, 
the  defense  of  the  Savannah,  had  been  taken ;  the 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  AlabamA^  with  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  had  been  seized  by  the  Alabama 
troops ;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  had  been 
taken;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pike,  near 
New  Orleans,  had  been  captured  by  the  Louisi- 
ana troops ;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom- 
House  had  been  taken;  the  Little  Rock  Arsenal  had 
been  eeiixed  by  the  Arkansas  troops  [though  Ar- 
kansas had  refused  to  secede] ;  and,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  transferred  the 
public  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authoritiea. 
All  of  these  events  had  been  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed.  Abolitionism  and  Fanaticism  had 
not  yet  lapped  blood.  But  reflecting  men  saw 
that  the  peace  was  deceitful  and  temporizing; 
that  the  temper  of  the  North  was  impatient  and 
dark;  and  (hat,  if  all  history  was  not  a  lie,  the 
first  incident  of  bloodshed  would  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a  war  of  monstrous  proportions.** 

»  Mr.  K  Pollard,  aforesaid,  writing  his  *  South- 
em'  History  of  the  struggle  at  Richmond,  after 
haTing  been  in  publio  employment  at  Washing- 


ton throughout  Buchanan's  Administration,  him- 
self one  of  the  original  traitors,  and  always  in 
their  counsels,  says : 

"  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, poor  in  manufactures  as  they  were,  and  in  the 
haste  for  the  mighty  contest  that  was  to  ensue, 
would  find  themselves  but  illy  provided  with 
arms  to  contend  with  an  enemy  rich  in  the 
means  and  munitions  of  war.  This  disadvantage 
had  been  provided  against  by  the  timely  act  of 
one  man.  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia^  when  Secre* 
tary  of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administra- 
tion, had,  by  a  single  order,  effected  the  transfer 
of  115,000  improved  muskets  and  rifles  from  tiie 
Springffield  Armory  and  Watervliet  Arsenal  to 
different  Arsenals  at  the  South.  Adding'to  these 
the  number  of  anns  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  in  preceding  years  of 
our  history,  and  those  purchased  by  the  States 
and  citizens,  it  was  safely  estimated  that  the 
South  entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  small  arms  of  the  most  v^ 
proved  modem  pattern  and  the  best  in  the 
world." 

»  December  27th.     ^  Adopted  March  Iltfa. 
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State  of  this  Confederacy  with  their  slayes 
and  other  property;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  said  slayes  shall  not  thereby  be  im- 
IMured." 

*'Ko  slare  or  other  person  held  to  service 
er  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
Confederate  States,  nnder  the  laws  thereof 
escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into  another, 
ahaliy  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
Tice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  slave  be- 
longs, or  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due." 

"The  Confederate  States  may  acquire 
new  territory  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  all  such  territory 
the  institution  of  negro  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and 
by  the  territorial  government ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  Confederate  States 
and  territories  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
to  such  territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held 
by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  territories 
of  the  Confederate  States.^' 

JefferBon  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was, 
by  the  Congress,  nnanimously  elected 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens^ of  Georgia,  Vice-President,  of 
the  Confederacy  for  the  current  year ; 
and  they,  too,  were  reelected,  without 
dissent,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  by 
a  popular  vote  in  the  ensuing  Au- 
tumn. 

Mr.  Davis  reached  Montgomery 
on  the  17th  by  a  special  train  from 
Jackson,  his  progress  being  one  con- 


tinual ovation.  He  made  twenty- 
five  speeches  "  on  the  route  to  enthu- 
siastic crowds,  and  was  welcomed  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery  by  a  vast 
concourse.  He  was  inaugurated  next 
day  with  most  imposing  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Davis's  Inaugural  was  a  tem- 
perate and  carefully  studied  docu- 
ment. Assuming  the  right  of  Seces- 
sion as  inherent  in  "the  sovereign 
States  now  composing  this  Confede-  . 
racy,"  to  be  exercised  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  the  compact  by 
which  they  acceded  to  the  Union 
"has  been  perverted  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  ordained,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  established,"  and  that  its  exer- 
cise "  merely  asserted  the  right  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  defined  to  be  inalienable,"  he 
avers  of  their  recent  actioi^  that  "  it 
is,  by  the  abuse  of  language,  that 
their  act  has  been  denominated  revo- 
lution." '"They  formed  a  new  alU- 
ancBy^  he  continues,  [ignoring  their 
solemn  compact  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  which  they  had  cove- 
nanted with  each  other  that  "Ko 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 


^  The  Ihte  DeUa  (New  Orleans)  of  February 
1^  contains  the  following  telegraphic  sjnopeis 
of  Mr.  Davis's  speech  on  leaving  Jackson  for 
Montgomery : 

"He  allnded  to  the  difficulties  of  constructing 
a  new  government,  and  how  these  difficulties  are 
enhanced  bj  the  threatening  elements  in  the 
North.  It  may  be  Uiat  we  ^>ill  be  confronted  by 
wv,  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  blockade 
our  porta,  to  starve  us  out;  but  they  know  little 
of  the  Southern  heart,  of  Southern  endurance. 
Ko  amount  of  privaticm  oould  force  us  to  remam 
in  a  Union  on  unequal  terms.  England  and 
France  would  not  allow  our  great  staple  to  be 
dammed  up  within  our  present  limits;  the  starv- 
ing thousands  in  their  midst  would  not  allow  it. 
We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  blockade. 
But,  if  they  attempt  iuvasion  by  land,  vfe  must 
take  the  war  out  qf  our  territory.  If  war  must 
oome,  it  rmui  he  upon  Northern^  and  not  upon 
Boulhemt  soiL    In  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 


prepared  to  grant  us  peace,  to  recognize  our 
equality,  all  is  well." 

And  the  foUowmg  extract  from  one  of  those 
speeches,  made  at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  faithAilly 
embodies  the  Joyous  antidpations  with  whidi 
the  strugs^e,  tiien  imminent,  was  commenced 
by  the  Confederates: 

"  Your  Border  States  will  gladly  come  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy  within  sixty  days,  as 
we  will  be  their  only  friends.  England  will  re- 
cognize us,  and  a  glorious  future  is  before  us. 
The  grass  will  grow  in  the  Korthem  cities, 
where  the  pavements  have  been  worn  off  by  the 
tread  of  commerce.  We  will  carry  war  where 
it  is  easy  to  advance— where  food  for  the  sword 
and  tordi  await  our  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities;  and  though  they  [the  enemy]  may 
oome  and  spoil  our  crops,  we  can  raise  them  as 
before;  while  they  cannot  rear  the  cities  which 
took  years  of  industiy  and  mllliona  of  money  to 
build.*' 
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*UanoeyOToof\federaUon.^  The  Fede- 
ral Gt>yemment  is  termed  by  him 
^^  the  anient  through  whom  they  com- 
municated with,  foreign  nations,'' 
which  they  have  now  "  changed" — 
that  is  alL  In  short,  the  chief  of  the 
Confederacy  talks  as  though  his  peo- 
ple had  acted  in  a  very  natural  and 
common-place  manner  in  voting  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then,  being  beaten  in  the  contest,  se- 
ceding from  the  Union,  framing  a 
new  Confederacy,  and  electing  him 
President  for  the  ensning  term,  for 
which  they  had  fisdled  to  elect  Major 
Breckinridge.  And,  as  they  had 
cotton  to  sell,  which  the  I^orth,  with 
nearly  all  other  civilized  countries, 
wished  to  buy,  their  policy  was  ne- 
cessarily one  of  peace;  and  he  argued 
that  the  old  Union  would  inevitably 
and  gladly,  for  cotton's  sake,  if  for 
no  other,  cultivate  peace  with  them. 
There  was  an  undertone  in  this 
Inaugural,  however,  which  plainly 
evinced  that  the  author  expected 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  If  we  may  not 
hope  to  avoid  war,"  says  Mr.  Davis, 
^'  we  may  at  least  expect  that  poster- 
ity will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly 
engaged  in  it."  "  We  have  entered 
upon  a  career  of  independence,  and 
it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our 
late  associates  of  the  Northern 
States."  Hence,  he  very  properly 
called  upon  his  Congress,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  the  Militia,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Navy,  and  "  a  well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined  Army,  more  numer- 
ous than  would  usually  be  required 
as  a  peace  establishment" — which 
was  putting  quite  as  fine  a  porut  on 
it  as  the  truth  would  warrant. 
Mr.  Davis  carefully  refrained  from 


CONFLICT. 

/ 

any  other  allosion  to  Slaveoty,  or  the 

causes  of  estrangement  between  the 

North  and  the  South,  than  the  fcUr^ 

lowing: 

*'  With  a  Cansdtiitioii  differing  onlj  from. 
that  of  oar  fathers  in  so  &r  as  it  is  explana* 
tory  of  their  well-known  intent^  freed  from 
sectional  conflicts,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  pnrsnit  of  the  general  welfare^  it  la 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  States 
from  which  we  have  parted  may  seek  to 
unite  their  fortunes  to  ours,  under  the  Grov- 
emment  which  we  have  instituted.  For 
this,  your  Constitution  makes  adequate  pro- 
yision ;  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
the  judgment  and  ?nll  of  the  people  are,  that 
union  with  the  States  from  which  they  have 
separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 
To  increase  the  power,  develop  the  reaonroee, 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Confede- 
racy, it  is  requisite  there  should  be  so  much. 
homogeneity  that  the  wel&re  of  every  por- 
tion should  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Wh^re 
this  does  not  exist,  antagonisms  are  engen- 
dered, which  must  and  should  result  in  aepa- 
ration." 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  ^  Confederacy/  proved  fiEur  leas 
reticent  and  more  candid.  On  his 
return  from  the  Convention  or  Con- 
gress wherehy  the  *  Confederacy'  liad 
been  cemented,  and  he  chosen  its 
Vice-President,  he  was  required  to 
address  a  vast  assemblage  at  Savan- 
nah,'* and  did  so  in  elaborate  exposi- 
tion and  defense  of  the  new  Confede- 
rate Constitution.  After  claiming 
that  it  preserved  all  that  was  dear 
and  desirable  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, while  it  embodied  very  essen- 
tial improT ements  on  that  document, 
in  its  prohibition  of  Protective  Zhities 
and  Internal  Lnprovements  by  Con- 
federate authority;  in  its  proffer  to 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  seats  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  with  the  right  of 
debate ;  and  in  forbidding  the  reeleo- 
tion  of  a  President  while  in  office, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeded : 

'*  But,  not  to  be  tedious  in  ennmeratiBg 
the, numerous  changes  for  the  better,  allow 
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me  to  allude  to  one  other— though  last,  not 
least :  the  new  Constitution  has  pat  at  rest 
foreter^  the  agitating  questions  relating  to 
our  pecnliar  institution — African  Slavery  as 
it  exists  among  us — the  proper  status  of  the 
negro  in  onr  form  of  civilization.  This  wcu 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  kUe  rupture  and 
the  present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  ^rock 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split.'  He 
was  right.  What  was  coinecture  with  him 
is  now  a  realized  fact.  %ut  whether  he 
oomprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which 
that  rock  stood  and  stands^  may  be  doubted. 
2%e  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  and 
most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution  were^ 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in 
isidation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle^  socially^  morally,  and 
politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not 
well  how  to  deal  with;  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that, 
somehow  or  other,  iu  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent 
and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Oonstitution,  was  the  pre- 
yailing  idea  at  the  time.  The  Oonstitution, 
it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee 
to  the  institution  while  it  should  last ;  and 
hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used  against 
fhe  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured, 
because  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
day.  Those  ideas,  however^  were  fundamen- 
tally  wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  equality  of  races.  This  was  an 
error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  Government  built  upon  it — when 
the  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it  feU. 
"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon 
eoMctly  the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  comer-stone  rests  upon,  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white 
man;  that  Slavery,  sttboraination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal 
condition.  [Applause.]  This,  our  new  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
vorld,  hosed  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
Bophiedl,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has 
been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
Uke  all  other  truUis  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  It  is  so,  even  amongst 
us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  re- 
collect well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally 
admitted,  even  within  their  day.  The  er- 
rors of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to 
many,  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those 
at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly  de- 
nominate fanatics.  All  fanaticism  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ;  from  a  de- 
fect in  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is,  forming  cor- 
27 


root  conclusions  from  fancied  or  erroneouB 
premises ;  so  with  the  anti-Slavery  fanatics : 
their  conclusions  are  right  if  their  premises 
are.  They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equid, 
and  hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  and  rights,  with  the  white 
man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their 
conclusions  would  be  logical  and  just ;  but, 
their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole 
argument  fails.  I  recollect  once  of  having 
heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Northern 
States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  im- 
posing effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would 
be  compelled,  ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this 
subject  of  Slavery ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in 
politics,  as  it  was  in  physics  or  mechanics — 
that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail — 
that  we,  in  maintaining  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  prin- 
ciple-—a  principle  founded  in  nature — the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  man.  The  reply 
I  made  to  him  was,  that,  upon  his  own 
grounds,  we  should  succeed ;  that  he  and  his 
associates  in  their  crusade  against  our  insti- 
tutions would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth 
announced,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war 
successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics  as 
in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted ;  but 
told  him  it  was  he,  and  those  acting  with 
him,  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Oreator  had  made  unequal. 

**  In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been 
on  our  side  complete,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
upon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric 
is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  f^ 
recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
civilized  and  enlightened  world. 

**  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all 
truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with  the 
principles  announced  by  Galileo—it  was  so 
with  Adam  Smith,  and  his  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and 
his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
medical  profession,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  the  truths  made  by  him, 
admitted  them.  Now,  they  are  universally 
acknowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look 
with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon  which 
our  system  rests?  It  is  the  first  government 
ever  instituted  upon  principles  in  strict  con- 
formity with  nature,  and  the  ordination  of 
Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of 
human  society.  Many  governments  have 
been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  ensla- 
ving certain  classes;  but  the  classes  thus  en- 
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•laved  vere  of  the  same  race,  and  their  en- 
•layement  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Our  system  commits  no  snch  violation  of 
nature^s  laws.  The  negro,  hy  nature,  or  by 
the  cnree  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  he  oconpies  in  oar  system. 
The  architect,  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper 
material — the  granite — ^then  comes  the  bnok 
or  the  marble.  The  substratum  of  our  soci- 
ety is  made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature 
for  it ;  and  by  experience  we  Jcno  w  that  it  is 
the  best,  not  only  for  the  superior,  but  for 
the  inferior  race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  Creator.  It 
if  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  unedomo/Sti 
0rdinanee&y  or  to  question  them.  For  His  own 
purposes,  He  has  made  one  race  to  difiTer  from 
another,  as  He  has  made  *  one  star  to  difiTer 
ttom  another  in  glory.' 

'"  The  great  o^ects  of  humanity  are  best 
attained  when  conformed  to  His  laws  and 
decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments  as 
well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our  Confederacy 
is  founded  upon  principles  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  these  laws.  This  stone,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  first  builders,  *u  become  the 
ehitf  stone  of  the  comer*  in  our  new  edifice. 
[Applause.] 

^*1  have  been  asked.  What  of  the  fhtnre? 
It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  we 
would  have  arrayed  against  us  the  civilized 
world.  I  care  not  who  or  how  many  they 
may  be;  when  we  stand  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth,  we  are  obliged  to  and 
must  triumph.    [Immense  applause.]*' 

Witli  regard  to  future  soceesionB 

to  the   Confederacy,  Mr.   Stephens 

(udd: 

"Our  growth  by  accessions  from  other 
States  will  depend  ffreatly  upon  whether  we 
present  to  the  world,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  a 
Detter  government  than  that  to  which  they 
belong.  If  we  do  this,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  cannot  hesitate  long ; 
neither  can  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri. They  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  us 
by  an  imperious  law.  We  m^e  ample  pro- 
Tision  in  our  Constitution  for  the  admission 
of  other  States.  It  is  more  guarded — and 
wisely  so,  I  think — ^than  the  old  Constitution 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  not  too  guarded  to 
receive  them  so  fast  as  it  may  be  proper. 
Looking  to  the  distant  fature — and  perhaps 
not  very  distant  either — it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  even  probability, 
that  all  the  great  States  of  the  North-West 
flhall  gravitate  this  way,  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  etc. 
Should  they  do  so,  our  doors   are  wide 


enough  to  receive  them ;  Imt  net  until  thef 
are  ready  to  assimilate  with  us  in  prine^ls, 
"The  process  of  disintegration  in  the  old 
Union  may  be  expected  to  go  on  with  sdmoei 
absolute  certainty.  We  are  now  the  nucleus 
of  a  growing  power ;  which,  if  we  are  troe  to 
ourselves,  our  destiny,  and  our  high  mission, 
will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this 
continent.  To  what  extent  accessions  will  go 
on,  in  the  process  of  time,  or  where  it  will 
end,  the  future  will  determine.  So  far  as  H 
concerns  States  of  the  old  Union,  they  will 
be  upon  no  such  principle  of  reconetruetion 
as  is  now  spoken  of,  but  upon  reorganua-^ 
tion  and  new  assimilation.  [Loud  applanse.] 
Such  are  some  of  the  glimpses  of  the  fnturs 
as  I  catch  them.^' 


Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  lljth 
of  February,  left  his  home  at  Spring- 
field, niinoifl,  for  Washington,  receiv- 
ing on  the  waj  adyices  that  he  had 
been,  upon  a  earefol  canyass  and  com- 
pariflon  of  the  Electoral  votes  by  Con* 
gross,  proclaimed  "  by  Vice-President 
Breckinridge  the  dnly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years  from  the  4:th  of  March  en- 
suing. Immense  crowds  surrounded 
the  stations  at  which  the  special  train 
halted  wherein  he,  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends,  was  borne  eastward 
through  Indianapolis,  CiQcionati,  Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Trenton,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Harriflburg,  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House.  He  was  every- 
where received  and  honored  as  the 
chief  of  a  free  people ;  and  his  un- 
studied remarks  in  reply  to  the  oom- 
phmentary  addresses  which  he  day 
by  day  received  indicated  his  decided 
disbelief  in  any  bloody  issue  of  our 
domestic  complications, 

Thu^  at  Indianapolis,  where  he 
spent  the  first  night  of  his  journey, 
he  replied  to  an  address  of  welcome 
from  Gov.  Morton,  as  follows : 


'  Fbbniary  13th. 
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''Fellow-oitizbiib  of  ths  Statb  op  Ikdi- 
asjl:  I  am  here  to  tbank  joa  mach  for  this 
magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the 
tery  generona  support  ^ven  by  your  State 
to  that  political  cause  which,  I  think,  is  the 
tnie  and  jnst  cause  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  whole  world.  Solomon  says,  'There  is 
a  time  to  keep  silence  ;*  and,  when  men  wran- 
gle by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that  they 
mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the  same 
irord,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  toould 
keep  silence.  The  words  *  coercion'  and '  in- 
Tssion^  are  much  used  in  these  days,  and 
often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let 
ut  make  sore,  if  we  can,  tiiat  we  do  not  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  those  who  use 
ihem.  Let  us  get  the  exact  definitions  of 
these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  moi  themselves,  who  certainly  depre- 
cAe  the  things  they  would  represent  by  the 
use  of  the  words.  What,  then,  is  '  coercion'  ? 
What  is  'inyasion'?  Would  the  marching 
of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  without  the 
eonsent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  in- 
tent toward  them,  be  invasion  t  I  certainly 
think  it  would  be  *  invasion,'  and  'coercion' 
tlso,  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to 
submit  But^  if  the  United  StaUe  ehauld 
f^enly  hold  and  retake  her  own  forte  and 
ether  proper^^  and  eoUeet  the  duties  onfor^ 
ei^  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  maiU 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  eto- 
fotad^  wordd  any  or  all  these  things  he  '  tnea- 
sM  or^eoereunCt  Do  our  professed  lovers 
of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that 
they  will  resist  coSroion  and  invasion,  un- 
derstand that  such  things  as  these  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  '  coer- 
cion' or  *  invasion'  of  a  State?  If  so,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
great  afi^tion  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
tiiin  and  aixy.^  If  sick,  the  little  pills. of  the 
homoBopathist* would  be  much  too  large  for 
it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regu- 
lar marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  free-love 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on '  passional 
attraction.'  By  the  way,  in  what  consists 
the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the 
Union  by  tihe  Constitution ;  for  that  is  the 
bond  we  all  recognize.  That  position^ow- 
ever,  a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union 
with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
light  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than 
itself^  and  to  ruin  all  which  is  larger  than 
itselt  If  a  State  and  a  County,  in  a  given 
case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory 
and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better 
than  the  County?  Would  an  exchange  of 
names  be  an  exchange  of  rights?  Upon 
principle,  on  what  rightful  ground  may  a 
Dtate,  being  no  more  than  one-fiftieth  part 


of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population,  break 
up  the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to 
play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of 
country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling 
it  a  State? 

*'  Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any- 
thing. I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  you 
to  consider.  And  now,  allow  me  to  bid  you 
farewell." 

At  Colmnbus,  Ohio,  he  Baid : 
<*  I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety;  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that,  when  we  look  out, 
th^re  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody. 
We  entertain  different  views  upon  politicid 
questions :  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance ;  and 
from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is 
time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  people." 

At  Pittsburgh,  PennBylvania,  on 
the  15th,  he  said: 

^'Kotwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river  [the  speaker  pointing  southwardly 
across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling],  there 
is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  it 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of 
affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the 
river?  Take  even  their  own  views  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  I  re- 
peat, then,  there  is  no  crisis,  except  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men,  aided  by  aesigning  politicians. 
My  advice  to  them,  under  the  circumstan-. 
ces,  is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great  American 
people  only  keep  their  temper  both  sides  id 
the  line,  the  trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  which  now  distracts  the  coun- 
try be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  dif- 
ficulties,, of  a  like  character,  which  have 
originated  in  this  Government,  have  been 
adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep 
their  self-possession,  and,  just  as  other  clouds 
have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  hereto- 
fore." ■ 

At  Philadelphia,  being  required  to 
asBist  at  the  Bolemn  raising  of  the 
United  States  flag  over  Independence 
Hall,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  said: 

**  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  oi 
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Independence.  I  have  pondered  oyer  the 
toils  that  were  endured  bj  the  offioen  and 
■olUiera  of  the  armj  who  achieved  that  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  inqaired  of  my- 
self, what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together.  It 
was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation 
of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land ;  but 
that  isntiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence tehieh  gate  Liberty ^  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country y  Imt^  I  hope,  to  the 
worlds  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that,  in  dne  time,  the 
weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoalders 
of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
mj  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I 
oan  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved 
on  that  basis,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But, 
if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say 
that  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  surrender  it  Now,  in  my  view 
of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need 
be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
course;  and  I  may  say,  in  advance,  that 
there  tnU  be  no  bloodshed,  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Ghovernment,  and  then  it 
will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self  defense.*' 

Arrived  at  Harriflburg,  however, 
on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking 
across  the  slave  line,  experienced  sud- 
denly a  decided  change  in  the  politi- 
cal barometer.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  next  day  pass  through 
Baltimore,  the  center  of  a  grand  pro- 
cession— a  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes 
— ^the  object  of  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions— ^as  he  had,  thus  far,  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  Free  States.  But  Baltimore  was 
a  slaveholding  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
Slavery  was  nowhere  else  more  ram- 
pant and  ferocious.  The  mercantile 
and  social  aristocracy  of  that  city  had 
been  sedulously,  persistently,  plied 
by  the  conspirators  for  disunion  with 
artful  suggestions  that,  in  a  confede- 


racy composed  exduavely  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  Baltimore  would 
hold  the  position  that  New  York  en- 
joys in  the  Union,  being  the  great 
ship-building,    shipping,    importing 
and  commercial  emporium,  whiten- 
ing the  ocean  with  her  sails,    and 
gemming  Maryland  with  the  palaces 
reared  from   her  ample  and   ever- 
expandiQg  profits.     That  aristocraiT^ 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
oughly corrupted  by  these  insidious 
whispers,  and  so  were  ready  to  rush 
into  treason.    At  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale  was  the  mob — reck- 
less and  godlels,  as  mobs  are  apt  to 
be,  especially  in  slaveholding  •  com- 
munities— and  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Between  these  was  the  great  middle 
class,  loyal  and  peacefully  inclined, 
as  this  class  usually  is — outnumber- 
ing both  the  others,  but  hitherto  divi- 
ded between  the  old  pro-Slavery  par- 
ties, and  having  arrived,  as  yet,  at  no 
common  understanding  with  r^ard  to 
the  novel  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  events  visibly  impending. 
The  city  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Breckinridge  Democ- 
racy, who  had  seized  it  under  a  cry 
of  reform ;  and  the  leaders  of  that 
Democracy  were  deep  in  the  counsda 
of  treason.    It  had  been  proclaimed, 
in  many  quarters,  and  through  vari- 
ous channels,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
never  live  to  be  inaugurated;   and 
7%^  BaUvmore  Bepvblican  of  the 
22d  had  a  leading  article  directly 
calculated  to  incite  tumult  and  vio- 
lence on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
passage  through  the  city."  The  police 


^*  The  BaUimore  Exchange  of  Pebraaiy  23d, 
aigniflcantljT  said: 

"Ifr.  Lincoln,  the    President  elect  of    the 
ITnited  States,  will  arrire  in  this  citj  with  his 


suite  this  afternoon  by  special  train  fh>m  Harris* 
burgh,  and  will  proceed,  we,  learn,  directljto 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  him— or  that,  if  it  be  af- 
forded, he  will  not  embrace  it— to  repeat  in  our 
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was  directed  hj  Marshal  George  P. 
£ane,  who,  after  a  Bojoum  in  Fort 
McHenry,  fled  in  1863  to  the  conge- 
nial asBOciationB  of  Kichmond  and 
the  Confederate  Army.  It  being 
considered  certain  that  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  President  would 
be  made,  nnder  cover  of  mob  vio- 
lence, should  he  pass  through  the 
city  as  was  originally  intended,  Mr. 
liucoln  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
cars  secretly,  during  the.  evening  of 
the  22d,  and  so  passed  through  Bal- 
timore, unknown  and  unsuspected, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d — 
readiing  Washington  about  the  hour 
that  he  was  expected  to  leave  Har- 
risburg.  The  prudence  of  this  step 
has  since  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated ;  but  it  wounded,  at  the  time, 
the  sensibilities  of  many  friends,  who 
would  have  much  preferred  to  form 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  see  him  safely  through 
Baltimore,  than  to  have  him  pass 
through  it  clandestinely  and  like  a 
hunted  fugitive. 

The  4th  of  March,  1861,  though 
its  early  morning  had  been  cloudy 
and  chilly,  was  a  remarkably  bright 
and  genial  day  at  Washington.  To 
the  children  of  harsh  New  England, 
it  seemed  more  like  May  than  March. 
Expectations  and  threats  of  convul- 
sion had  rather  increased  than  les- 
sened the  throng,  wherein  all  sections 
of  the  unseceded  States  were  liberally 
represented,  though  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  doubtless  sup- 
plied by  far  the  larger  share  of  it. 
Menaces  that  the  President  elect 
would  never  be  permitted  to  take  the 


oath  of  office — ^that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  act,  if  no  other  mode 
of  preventing  it  should  promise  suc- 
cess— had  been  so  freely  and  loudly 
made,"  that  apprehensions  of  some 
concerted  attempt  at  violence  or  tu- 
mult were  widely  entertained  and 
fully  justified.  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott  had 
taken  the  fullest  military  precautions 
that  his  limited  force  of  regulars — 
perhaps  one  thousand  in  all — ^would 
permit ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
muster  of  uniformed  Militia.  The 
procession,  partly  civic,  which  es- 
corted the  retiring  and  incoming 
Presidents,  who  rode  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  the  Capitol,  was  quite 
respectable — unusually  so  for  that 
non-enthusiastic,  and,  as  yet,  strongly 
pro-Slavery,  metropolis. 

The  Senate  had  been  sitting 
through  most  of  the  preceding  for- 
ty-eight hours,  though  this  was  Mon- 
day, and  barely  concluded  the  labors 
of  the  session  in  time  to  allow  Yice- 
President  Breckinridge  to  resign  the 
Chair  in  a  few  courteous  words,  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, while  Vice-President  Hamlin  left 
the  floor  to  take  the  Chair  with  as 
little  parade — the  two  thus  exchang- 
ing plfkces.  This  done,  and  several 
other  new  Senators  beside  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge having  been  sworn  in,  the 
space  in  the  Chamber  allotted  for 
this  occasion  to  the  Embassadors  of 
Foreign  Powers  ('Dixie'  not  inclu- 
ded) was  promptly  filled  by  the  dip- 
lomatic body  in  full  dress ;  the  mag- 
nates blazing  with  stars  and  orders. 
Soon,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  in  a  body,  and  the  as- 
semblage rose  in  silent  homage,  and 


midst  the  aentimeiits  wliich  he  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  yesterday  in  Philadelphia.*' 

[The  "'sentimeiits"  thus  deprecated  ar^  those 


uttered  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cuyler,  and  quoted 
the  precedhig  page.] 
"  In  Richmond  and  other  journals. 
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Btood  till  they  were  seated.  The  re- 
maining space  on  the  floor  was  now 
filled  to  its  utmost  capadtj  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  just  adjourned; 
and  it  was  soon  afterward  announced 
that  the  Presidential  party  had  en- 
tered the  edifice.  On  its  appearance, 
the  whole  assemblage  proceeded  to  the 
magnificent  and  spacious  £astem  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol,  on  which  a  platform 
had  been  erected,and  in  front  of  which 
a  considerable  space  had  been  clear- 
ed, and  was  held,  by  the  Military. 
The  President  elect  was  barely  intro- 
duced to  the  vast  concourse  by  Col. 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon, 


and  received  with  cheers  from 


perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  confronting  him.  Si- 
lence having  succeeded,  Mr.  Lincoln 
unrolled  a  manuscript,  and,  in  a  firm, 
clear,  penetrating  voice,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

prAiroirsA.L  ADDBiEas. 

F9II0W'  GUm0M  ^  the  UniUd  Statm  : 

In  coniplianoe  with  »  ouBtom  as  old  as 
the  Government  itself,  I  appear  before  70a 
to  address  yon  briefly,  and  to  take,  in  your 
presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  be  taken 
by  the  President,  before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  ofSce. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present, 
fbr  me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  adminis- 
tration about  which  there  is  no  special  anxi- 
ety or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems  to 
exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  Republi- 
can Administration,  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  en- 
dangered. There  has.  never  been  any  rea- 
sonable cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  all  the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to 
their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  published  speeches  of  him  who  now 
addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  haveno  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.    Those  who  nominated  and 


elected  me,  did  so  with  the  foil  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  tiiis,  and  many  flimilar 
deolarotiona,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  plat- 
form, for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
tiiemselves  and  to  me^the  dear  and  emphatlo 
resolution  which  I  now  read : 

*^Beaolved^  That  the  nudntenanoe  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  eadi  State  to  order  and  oontrol  its  own  do- 
mestic institutions  aooordinff  to  its  own  judg* 
ment  exdusively,  is  essentiJ  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  and  we  denounoo 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  whact 
pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property^ 
peace,  and  security,  of  no  section  are  to  be 
in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming 
Administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protectiou  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  giVen,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  sec- 
tion as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  t^e 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plaLnly 
written  in  the  Ck>nstitution  as  any  other  of 
its  provisions : 

'*No  person  held  to  service  cr  labor  hi  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  veg* 
Illation  therein,  be  disdiaiged  from  such  ser* 
vice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  cLafan 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  aerrioe  or  labor  may* 
be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  pro* 
vision  was  intended  by  those  who  made  it 
for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fagitive 
slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  la 
the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — ^to  thia 
provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause  ^^  shall 
be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanioioiUL 
Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  ia 
good  temper,  could  they  not>  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  onani- 
mous  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  this  clause  should  be  enforced  by 
National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  sorely 
that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  oonaeqoenoe  to  him  or  to  othev^ 
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hj  which  anthoritj  it  is  done;  and  should 
ftoj  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  tiiiat  this 
oath  shall  go  nnkept  on  a  merely  unsub- 
stantial controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought 
not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in 
ciyilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to 
be  introdaced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And 
might  it  not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
clause  in  the  Oonstitution  which  guarantees 
that  *^the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  ofScial  oath  to-day  with  no 
mental  reservations,  and  with  no  purpose  to 
construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any 
hypercritical  rules;  and,  while  I  do  not 
choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of 
Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform 
to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand 
unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
tmsting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them 
held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first 
inaoguration  of  a  President  under  our  Na- 
tional Oonstitution.  During  that  period, 
fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citi- 
zens have  in  succession  administered  the 
ezecntive  branch  of  the  government.  They 
have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and 
generally  with  great  success.  Tet,  with  all 
this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon 
the  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitutional 
term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar 
dlffioulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  here- 
tofore only  menaced,  is  now  formidably 
attempted.  I  hold  that,  in  the  contemplation 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  govern- 
ment proper  eve^  had  a  provision  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Con- 
tinue to  execute  all  the  express  provisions 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
▼ill  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  qf 
States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely, 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade 
by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it? 
One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — 
break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descending 
from  theae  general  principlesi  we  find  the 


proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation  the 
Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Oon- 
stitution. It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was 
matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  further 
matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thir- 
teen States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged 
that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  in  1778 ;  and,  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordain- 
ing and  establishing  the  Constitution  was 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  But,  if  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  by  one  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible, 
the  Union  is  less  than  before,  the  Constitu- 
tion having  lost  the  vital  element  of  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State, 
upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect,  are  legally  void  ;  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is 
unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 
I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitation  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 
the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem  to 
be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall 
perfectly  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
unless  my  rightfal  masters,  the  American 
people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  power, 
or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the 
contrary. 

I  trust  this  wiU  not  be  regarded  as  a 
menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend 
and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence,  and  there  shall  be  none  unless 
it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  will  he  used  to 
hold^  occupy,  and  poseesa  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government^  and  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts;  but,  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the. Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the 
people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  80  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
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BO  nearly  impractioable  withal,  that  I  deem 
It  better  to  forego>for  the  time  the  ases  of 
such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  coiitinae 
to  be  furnislied  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

80  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere 
shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security 
which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
and  reflection. 

The  coarse  here  indicated  will  be  fol- 
lowed, aniess  current  events  and  experience 
shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  according 
to  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  and 
with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration 
of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or 
another,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at 
all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do 
it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But,  if  there 
be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  speak  ?  Before  entering 
upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of 
our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  ita  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it  ?  Will  you 
hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while  any  por- 
tion of  the  ills  you  fiy  from,  have  no  real 
existence  ?  Will  you,  while  the  certiun  ills 
yon  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones 
you  fly  from  ?  Will  you  risk  the  commis- 
sion of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ?  All  profess 
to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all  constitu- 
tional rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied  ?  I  think  not. 
Happily,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted, 
that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of 
doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  plainly- written  provision  of  the 
Oonstitution  has  ever  been  denied.  I^  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  mi^jority  should 
deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly- written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution;  it  cer- 
tainly would,  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one. 
But  such  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of 
individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them 
by  affirmations  ana  negations,  guaranties 
and  prohibitions,  in  the  Oonstitution,  that 
controversies  never  arise  concerning  them. 
But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with 
A  provision  specifically  applicable  to  every 
question  which  may  occur  in  practical  ad- 
ministration. No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  con- 
tain, express  provisions  for  all  possible  ques- 
tions. Shall  ftigitives  from  labor  be  surren- 
dered by  National  or  by  State  authority? 


The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories f  The  Constitution  does  not  express- 
ly say.  From  questions  of  this  class  spring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we 
divide  upon  them  into  m^orities  and  niinor- 
ities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
majority  must,  or  the  government  must 
cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  contin- 
uing the  government  but  acquiescence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in 
such  a  case  will  secede  rather  than  acquiesce, 
they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn  will 
ruin  and  divide  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their 
own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  ma- 
jority refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  a 
minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any  por- 
tion of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as 
portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 
secede  from  it  ?  All  who  cherish  disunion 
sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is  there  such 
perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession?  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of 
secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  m^ority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional check  and  limitation,  and  always 
changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only 
true  •sovereign  of  a  fVee  people.  Whoever 
rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible ; 
the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement, is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that^ 
rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or 
despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  lefL 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in 
any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the 
object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  department 
of  the  government ;  and,  while  it  is  obvious- 
ly possible  that  such  decision  may  be  erro- 
neous in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular 
case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
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masters,  having  to  that  extent  practioally 
reeigned  their  government  into  the  hands 
of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon 
the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from 
which  they  may  not  shrink,  to  decide  oases 
properly  brought  before  them ;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section 
of  our  country  believes  Slavery  is  right  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  be- 
lieves it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  this  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well 
enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in 
a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the 
dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few 
break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot 
be  perfectly  cured,  and  it  would  be  worse  in 
both  oases  after  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade, 
now  imperfectly  suppressed^  would  be  ulti- 
mately revived,  without  restriction,  in  one 
flection ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only 
partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surren- 
dered at  all,  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate 
— ^we  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ; 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before?  Oon  fdiens  mi^e 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  ? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fight- 
ing, the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever 
they  shall  grow  w^y  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  can^xercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  amending,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
I  cannot  be  ignorai|^of  the  fact  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of 
having  the  national^onstitution  amended. 
While  I  make  no  recommendation  of  amend- 
ment^ I  fully  recognize  the  full  authority  of 
the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 


in  the  instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than 
oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  Con- 
vention mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it 
allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permit- 
ting them  to  take  or  reject  propositiona 
originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be 
precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  either  to 
accept  or  refuse.  I  understand  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  (which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  service.  .  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  de- 
part from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  tha^ 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied 
constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  author- 
ity from  the  people,  and  they  have  con- 
ferred none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for 
the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves,  also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose ; 
but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
present  government  as  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it  unimpdred  by  him  to  his 
successor.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differ- 
ences, is  either  party  without  faith  of  being 
in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
nations,  with  His  eternal  trutii  and  justice, 
be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of 
the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  the 
frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given 
their  public  servants  but  little  power  for 
mischief  and  have  with  equal  wisdom  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  theur 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While 
the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wicked- 
ness or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  weU  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  yon,  * 
in  hot  haste,  to  a  step   which  you  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be 
frustrated  by  taking  time;    but  no  good 
object  can  be  Ihistrated  by  it. 
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8nch  of  70a  as  are  now  dissatmfied  still 
have  the  old  Constitation  nnimpaired,  and, 
on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own 
framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
woald,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  yon  who  are  dis- 
satisfied hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has 
never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  hest  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
eoantrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war«  The  Government 
will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  can  have  no 
oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  *^  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend" it 

I  am  loat&  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  stained,  it  must 
not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  aU  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. 

The  habitual  tone  of  this  remarka- 
ble paper  is  deprecatory,  not  to  say 
apologetic.  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently 
composed  it  under  the  fixed  impres- 
sion that  *  the  South'  needed  but  to 
be  disabused  of  her  impressions  and 
apprehensions  of  Northern  hostility 
to  restore  her  to  loyalty  and  the 
whole  land  to  peace.  If  she  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  new  rule  does 
not  desire  to  meddle  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  which  cherish  it,  but  will 
hunt  and  return  fugitive  slaves  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability,  then  Secession 
will  be  given  up,  and  the  country  re- 
fitored  to  peace  and  harmony !  That, 
certainly,  is  an  amiable  view  of  the 
situation ;  but  it  was  not  justified  by 


a  close  study  and  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  recent  political  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  suggestion  that  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though 
law  to  the  suitor  whom  it  bore  hard 
upon,  does  not  bind  the  people  not  to 
entertain  and  vote  in  conformity  to 
an  adverse  conviction,  though  in  full 
accordance  with  the  action  of  ^the 
South'  in  regard  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee treaties,"  etc.,  and,  in  fiwjt,  to  the 
action  of  all  parties  when  overruled 
by  that  Court,  was  not  calculated  to 
please  and  conciliate  *the  South.' 
Tet  no  adversary  of  a  United  States 
Bank  ever  felt  himself  restrained 
from  opposing  and  voting  against 
such  a  Bank  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  fact  that  the  Court  had  adjudged 
it  otherwise.  No  One  imagines  that 
a  decision  by  that  Court  that  Slavery 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  territories 
weuld  have  been  regarded  and  treat- 
ed by  *  the  South'  as  the  end  of  con- 
troversy on  that  point.**  But,  having 
obtained,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  an 
opinion  that  slaveholders  might  take 
their  human  chattels  to  any  territoiy, 
and  there  hold  them,  claiming  ample 
protection  from  the  Government  in 
so  doing,  they  were  fully  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
that,  on  questions  essentially  polit- 
ical, the  American  People  are  a 
higher  authority  than  even  their  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  weakest  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment is  its  inconsMerate  talk  about 
an  "invasion"  of  ine  States  by  the 
Federal  Q^vemm^t,  and  its  quad 
pledge  not  to  appoint  Federal  oflB- 


*  See  pages  105-6. 

""See  2£r.  John  Yan  Buren  on  this  pointy  page 


213.    For  Mr.  Jefibrsou^B  views,  see  pages  83-4; 
for  Qea  Jaduon's,  see  pages  104-6. 
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cers  for  oommunitieB  TmanimouBlj 
hostfle  to  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
A  surgeon  who  should  volunteer  a 
pledge  not  to  disturb  or  meddle  with 
any  proud  flesh  he  might  find  in  his 
patient's  wounds,  would  hardly  expect 
to  augment  thereby  that  patient's  con- 
fidence in  his  skill ;  nor  could  a  priest 
who  should  stipulate  never  to  assail 
any  other  than  unpopular  and  repudi- 
ated sins,  expect  to  win  a  high  regard 
either  for  his  authority  or  his  sanc- 
tity. The  fact  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  is  coextensive,  and,  at 
least,  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
States,  is  here  clearly  lost  sight  of. 
To  say,  in  effect,  to  rebels  against  the 
National  authority,  "  You  may  expel 
that  authority  wholly  firom  your  vicin- 
age by  killing  a  few  of  its  leading  up- 
holders, and  thus  terrifying  the  resi- 
due into  mute  servility  to  your  will," 
is  not  the  way  to  suppress  a  rebellion. 
The  strong  point  of  this  Inaugural 
is  its  frank  and  plump  denial  of  the 
fundamental  Secession  dogma  that 
our  Union  is  a  league,**  formed  in 
1787.  "The  Union  is  much  older 
than  the  Constitution,"  says  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, truly  and  pertinently.  Had  the 
Constitution  been  rejected  by  the 
States,  the  Union  would  nevertheless 
have  subsisted.     Ours  is  ^  one  coun- 


try'— ^made  so  by  God  and  His  Pro- 
vidence, revealed  through  the  whole 
of  its  recorded  history;  it&  ^Tnoreper- 
feet  Union'  is  but  a  step  in  its  deve- 
lopment— not  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence. Hence,  Secession  is  not  "  the 
dissolution  of  a  league,"  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  asserts,  but  a  treason- 
able, though  futile,  effort  to  disorgan- 
ize and  destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  rejection  of  Disunion 
as  physically  impossible — as  forbidden 
by  the  geography  and  topography  of 
our  country — ^is  a  statesmanlike  con- 
ception that  had  not  before  been  so 
clearly  apprehended  or  so  forcibly  set 
forth.  And,  in  truth,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  then  acJtive  Secessionists  ever 
meditated  or  intended  Disunion  as 
permanent.  They  proposed  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  in  order  to  reconsti- 
tute it  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
with  Slavery  as  its  comer-stone.  To 
kick  out  the  K*ew  England  States, 
rural  New  York,  and  that '  fanatical' 
section  of  the  West  tliat  is  drained 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence— such  was  the  constant  incul- 
cation of  pro-Slavery  journalists  and 
politicians  throughout  that  eventfiil 
Winter  and  Spring.  Free  States 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  condition  of  their  fully 


*^The  Nm  York  Heraid  of  November  9tli, 
oontained  an  instructive  letter  dated  Charleston, 
November  6th,  I860,  from  which  the  following 
ifl  an  extract: 

^  It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  &  radi- 
cal difference  in  the  patriotism  of  a  Northerner 
and  a  Southerner.  The  Northerner  invariable 
considers  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  Union ;  he 
regards  the  Federal  armj  and  navy  as  his  coun- 
try's army  and  navy,  and  looks  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  as  a  great  consolidated 
organization,  of  which  he  forms  an  integral  part, 
and  to  which  whatever  love  of  country  he  may 
possess  is  directed.  Beyond  paying  the  8tate 
taxes,  voting  for  State  officers,  and  seeking  re- 
dress primarily  in  the  State  courts,  he  has  veiy 
little  idea  of  any  special  fealty  being  due  to  his 
own  particular  StatOt 


"The  Southerner,  on  the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally (and  the  South  Carolinian  always)  repudi- 
ates this  theory  of  consolidation.  He  feels  that 
he  owes  allegiauce  to  his  own  State,  and  to  her 
alone ;  he  is  jealous  of  her  rights  and  honor,  and 
will  never  admit  that  any  step  taken  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  mandate  can  involve  the  idea  of  trea- 
son. The  Federal  Government  is,  in  his  eyes, 
but  the  embodiment  of  certain  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  from  motives  of  policy.  Let  those 
motives  be  once  removed  or  counterbaIanced| 
and  he  holds  that  the  State  has  no  longer  any 
reason  for  maintaining  a  connection  which  it 
was  her  right,  at  any  time,  to  have  dissolved. 
These  being  the  views  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  threats  of  Douglas  and  the  Black 
Republicans  have  only  served  to  confirm  the 
wavering  and  knit  together  the  citizena  of  tho 
rarioufl  oectiona  of  the  State.** 
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abjuring  all  manner  of  anti-Slavery 
sentiment  and  inculcation  evermore, 
and  becoming  Slave  States.  A  few 
Southern  fanatics,  who  deemed  no- 
thing needed  but  the  reopening  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade  to  render 
*  the  South'  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
wished  to  be  rid  of  all  *  Yankee'  as- 
sociation and  contamination  ever- 
more ;  but  the  great  mass,  even  in 
the  Cotton  States,  regarded  Secession 
but  as  a  device  for  bringing  the  North 
to  its  knees,  and  binding  it  over  to 
future  docility  to  every  exaction  of 
the  Slave  Power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fondly  regarded    his 
Inaugural  as  a  resistless  proffering  of 


the  olive-branch  to  ^  the  South' ;  the 
conspirators  everywhere  interpreted 
it  as  a  challenge  to  war."  And  when 
the  former  had  taken  the  oath,  boI- 
emnly  administered  to  him  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  the  two  Presidents 
wended  their  way  back,  duly  es- 
corted, to  the  White  House,  at 'whose 
door  Mr.  Buchanan  bade  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  cordial  good-by,  retiring  to 
the  residence  of  his  friend  and  benefi- 
ciary, Bobert  Ould,  whom  he  had 
made  IT.  S.  District  Attorney,  and 
who,  though  from  Maryland,  soon 
after  fled  to  Richmond,  and  entered 
at  once  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederacy. 


XXVIL 
OMINOUS     PAUSE. 


President  Ldtooln,  on  the  day  after 
his  inauguration,  submitted  to  the 
new  Senate  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
several  Departments,  and  who  thus 
became,  by  a  usage  which  has  no  ex- 


press warrant  in  the  Constitution,  his 
official  counselors.    They  were 

WiLUAV  H.  SBWABXk,  of  New  Torit,  Seer^'p  ofStaU; 
Hauion  p.  CBASx.orOhio,6tor0<arv<2^M«  TY^i^nnf; 
Simon  Camsbow,  of  Penii8ylTan{&.  <wcr«torv<9^  War; 
OiDaoM_WKLLn,  of  Connecttcat,  SMr^y  ofths  Natf; 

nl; 


Calkb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  SeertlUtry  cflkt  Inn 
Edwakd  BATia,  of  Mlaaoiul  AUom^-O^neral; 
MomtoombbtBx^u,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster-  " 


**  It  were  idle  to  quote  the  Disunion  press, 
even  of  the  jet  unseoeded  States,  to  prove  this; 
since  ih/tir  strictures  maj  well  be  imagined. 
The  following,  from  professedlj  loyal  journals, 
are  worth  recording: 

'*The  Inaugrural,  as  a  whole,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  mischief.  It  has  only  a  conditional 
conservatism — ^that  is,  the  lack  of  ability  or 
some  inexpediency  to  do  what  it  would.  It  as- 
sumes despotic  authority,  and  intimates  the  de- 
sign to  exercise  that  authority  to  any  extent  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  qualified  only  by  the  wi^hr 
holding  of  the  requisite  means  to  the  end  by  the 
American  people.  The  argumentation  of  the 
address  is  puerile.  Indeed,  it  has  no  quality 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument.  It  is  a 
shaky  specimen  of  special  pleading,  by  way  of 
Justifying  the  unrighteous  character  and  deeds 
of  the  fanaticism  which,  lifted  into  power,  may 
be  guilty,  as  it  is  capable^  of  anj  atrocities. 


There  is  no  Union  spirit  in  the  address ,  it  \a 
sectional  and  mischievous,  and  studiously  wi&- 
holds  any  sign  of  recognition  of  that  equality 
of  the  States  upon  which  the  Union  can  alone 
be  maintained.  If  it  means  what  it  says,  it  is 
the  kneU  and  requiem  of  the  Union,  and  the 
death  of  hope." — BaUimore  Sun, 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  to-day  where  he  stood 
on  the  6th  of  November  last,  <m  tKe  Chicago 
PUxi/orm.  He  has  not  receded  a  single  hair's 
breadth.  Be  has  appointed  a  Cabinet  in  wMck 
there  is  no  slaveholder— a  thing  that  has  lysetir 
before  happened  since  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  in  which  there  are  but  two  nominally 
Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black  Republic- 
ans of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States 
ignominiously  submit  to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this 
Lincoln  Administration,  if  they  like ;  but  don^t 
let  the  miserable  submissionists  pretend  to  be  de- 
ceived. Make  any  base  or  cowardly  excuse  but 
this."— PAOocfelpAia  FtnnsyhHiman. 
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Mr.  JefferBon  Davis,  mliiig  at 
Montgomery,  had  already  constitnted 
hifi  Cabinet,  whicli  consiBted  of 

BoBBT  Toombs,  of  G«orgiA,  Secretary  t^fStaU  ; 
ChablmO.  MBMifuroxB,  of  Soath  OBroIln&,  Seoretary 

p/ths  Treatmy  ;  

lAOT  Pops  Waubb,  of  Akbaina,  S^orttary  qf  War  ; 

to  which  were  afterward  added 

erBFimr  B.  Mallobt,  «r  FlorldA,  Ac'ry  <^  tK$  Xtany; 
4oa»  H.  RBAH4W,  of  Texas,  PotHmatter'ihnsral,* 


Thus  the  two  Goyemments  stood 
fiice  to  face,  holding  poeitionB  and 
maintiEoning  asBumptionB  bo  palpably, 
utterly  incompatible  as  to  necessitate 
an  early  collision ;  &nd  that  collision 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce 
a  crash  that  would  shake  the  conti- 
nent. Still,  there  was  great  and  wise 
reluctance,  at  least  on  this  side,  to 
precipitate  or  to  initiate  hostilities. 
In  spite  of  appearances.  President 
Lmcoln,^  and  the  adyisers  in  whom 
he  most  trusted,  seemed  still  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  ineyitability  and  immi- 
nence of  a  clash  of  arms.  Gov.  Sew- 
ard, the  new  Secretary  of  State,  had 
for  months  been  apparently  the  most 
resolute  of  optimists  with  regard  to  a 
happy  issue  from  our  internal  com- 
plications. At  the  New  England 
Dinner*  in  New  York,  he  had  confi- 
dently predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
our  troubles  within  the  ensuing  sixty 
days.  That  term  had  sped ;  yet  his 
&ith  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
differences  appeared  as  buoyant  as 
ever,  and  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the 
President,  whose  "Nobody  hurt  as 
yet''  had  become  a  watchword  among 
the  obstinate  believers  in  ^  Manifest 


Destiny'  and  the  unparalleled  ration- 
ality, wisdom,  intelligence,  and  self- 
control,  of  the  peerless  American 
People. 

Does  this  look  like  infatuation! 
K  the  wisdom  that  comes  to-morrow 
were  the  genuine  article,  every  man 
would  be  a  Solomon.  Bemember 
that,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  no 
man  had  seen  an  American  hand 
lifted  against  the  symbol  of  our 
Nationality.  Neither  Shays's  Ee- 
bellion,'  in  Massachusetts,  nor  the 
Whisky  Eebellion,*  so  called,  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  had  really  purposed 
aught  beyond  the  removal  or  redress 
of  temporary  grievances  which  were 
deemed  intolerable.  Even  old  John 
Brown — ^fanatic  as  he  was ;  madman 
as  many  held  him — ^never  dreamed 
of  dividing  the  country  which  he 
sought  to  purge  of  its  most  flagrant 
wrong ;  his  Canada  Constitution  ex- 
pressly stipulated*  that  the  Union 
should  be  preserved,  and  its  flag  re- 
tained and  cherished  by  his  adherents. 
Since  the  close  of  our  Eevolutionary 
struggle,  no  man  had  seen,  in  the 
Free  States,  any  other  banner  float- 
ing over  a  regiment  of  our  people 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  though 
the  waves  of  party  spirit  had  often 
run  mountain  high,*  and  we  had 
seemed  just  on  the  brink  of  disrup- 
tion and  civil  war,  yet  the  dreaded 
collision  had  always  been  somehow 
averted,  and  the  moment  of  fiercest 
excitement,  of  widest  alienation,  had 


^  The  writer  reyisited  Waahington  for  a  day 
or  two,  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's ioau^ration,  and  was  sorpriaed  to  see 
aod  hear  on  ererj  hand  what  were,  to  him, 
ooDTindng  proofs  that  an  earlj  ooUision  with 
the  'Confederates'  was  not  serionslT*  appre- 
bfloded  in  the  highest  quarters. 

*  Anniyersary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Deoemher  22, 1860.  *In  1786-7. 


*In  1796.  »  See  pages  287-8. 

*  During  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  common  in 
Kew  England  for  the  antagonist  parties  to  take 
opposite  sides  of  the  '  hroad  aisle'  of  the  *  meeting- 
house' wherein  their  respective  *  town  meetings' 
were  held,  and  so  remain  during  the  day,  con- 
ferring and  counseling  among  themselves,  but 
rarely  mingling  with  or  speaking  civilly  to  mem- 
bers of  the  adverse  parfy. 
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often  been  the  immediate  precoiBor 
of  a  halcyon  era  of  reconciliation, 
peace,  and  fraternal  hanaony.  It 
was  not  easy  for  Northern  m«i,  espe- 
cially  those  who  had  never  visited 
and  sojourned  at  the  Sonth,  to  com- 
prehend and  realize  the  wide  prevar 
lence  and  intensity  of  anti-National 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  those  locali- 
ties whose  social  order,  industry,  and 
business,  were  entirely  .  based  on 
Slavery.  Neither  envying  nor  hating 
the  Southerners,  while  lamenting 
their  delusions  and  resisting  their  ex- 
actions, it  was  hard  indeed  for  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Free  States  to  realice  that  we  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  whose  rum- 
blings preluded  an  eruption  of  blood 
as  well  as  ashes. 

Scarcely  a  week  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  his  Secretary  of  State 
was  served  with  the  following : 

"  WASHmoTON,  Mareh  12, 1861. 
•*Hon.  William  H.  Bewabd, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Statu  : 

"  Sib  : — The  nndersigned  have  been  duly 
accredited  by  the  Goyemment  of  the  Oon- 
federate  States  of  Anierioa  as  Gonimission- 
ers  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  parsnance  of  their  instractions,  have 
now  the  honor  to  acquaint  yon  with  that 
fact,  and  to  make  known,  through  yon,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  ob- 
jects of  their  presence  in  this  Capital. 

"  Seyen  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union 
haying,  in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right 
of  eyery  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institntions,  and  through  Con- 
ventions of  their  people,  withdrawn  from 
the  United  States,  and  reassuroed  the  attri- 
butes of  soyereifjrn  power,  delegated  to  it, 
haye  formed  a  Government  of  their  own. 
The  Confederate  States  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  de  facto  and  dejure^  and  pos- 
sess a  Government  perfect  in  all  its  parte  and 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

**  With  a  view  to  a  speedy  a4ju8tment  of 
all  questions  growing  out  of  this  political 


separation,  upon  saoh  terma  of  amity  and 
good-will  as  the  respectiye  interests,  geo- 
graphical contiguity,  and  future  welfare,  of 
the  two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the 
undersigned  are  instructed  to  make  to  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  orertares 
for  the  opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President,  Oongren,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceable 
solution  of  these  great  questions ;  that  it  h 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make 
atny  demand  which  is  not  founded  in  sfaict 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  iigure  their  late 
confederates. 

"  The  undersigned  have  now  the  honor,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  Grov- 
emment,  to  request  you  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  olgects 
of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  chariged. 

**  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

"Tour  obedient  servants, 
*'JoHH  Forsyth, 
"Maetto  J.  Cbaww>bi>.'* 

To  this  Tirtnal  Declaration  ofWar, 
nnder  the  guise  of  an  overture  look- 
ing to  negotiation,  settlement,  and 
amity,  Gov.  Seward  responded  as  folr 
lows :' 

*^  MeviwrandtufL 
'*  DBPAvnizirr  of  Stats,       ) 
"  Washikoton,  March  15, 1861.  f 

<*Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  On  the  11th  inst.,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished  Senator, 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  de- 
nre  for  an  unofficial  interview.  This  request 
was,  OD  the  12th  inst.,  upon  exclusively 
public  considerations,  respectfully  declined. 

^^  On  the  18th  inst.,  while  the  Secretary  was 
preoccupied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia, 
called  at  this  Department,  and  was  received 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  sealed  communication,  which  he 
had  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  to  present  to  the  Secretary  in 
person. 

*'  In  that  communication,  Messrs.  Forqrth 
and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  have  been  duly  accredited  by  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  as  Commissioners  to  the  Govern- 


^  This  reply  was  withheld,  upon  consultation 
with  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  (then  and 
till  May  2d  thereafter  a  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Courts)  until  t?renty-three  days  subse- 


quent to  its  date.  Judge  C.  would  seem  to  have 
been,even  then,  acting  as  a  Oonfederate,  despite 
his  oath  of  office,  though  misunderstood  by  tiev. 
S.  as  laboring  to  preserve  the  Union. 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  and  they  set  forth 
the  objects  of  their  attendance  at  Washing- 
ton. Thej  observe  that  seven  States  of  the 
American  Union,  in  exercise  of  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  every  free  people,  have  withdrawn, 
through  conventions  of  their  people,  from 
the  United  States,  reassumed  the  attributes 
of  sovereign  power,  and  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  and  that  those  Confeder- 
ate States  now  constitute  an  independent 
nation  de  facto  and  de  jt/r«,  and  possess  a 
government  perfect  m  aU  its  parts  and  fully 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

"  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their 
aforesaid  communication,  thereupon  proceed- 
ed to  inform  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the 
political  separation  thus  assumed,  upon  such 
terms  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respec- 
tive interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  na- 
tions might  render  necessary,  they  are  in- 
structed to  make  to  the  GDvernment  of  the 
United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  assuring  this  Government  that 
the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  earnestly  desire  a  peac^ 
ful  solution  of  these  great  questions,  and 
that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their 
wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not 
founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act 
to  ixgnre  their  late  confederates. 

"  After  making  these  statements,  Messrs. 
Porsyth  and  Crawford  close  their  communi- 
cation, aff  they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  Government,  by  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  wiUi  which  they  are 
chanred. 

**The  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses 
that  he  tmderstands  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  po- 
litical affairs  which  actually  exists  in  the 
part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from 
the  aspect  in  which  tiiey  are  presented  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in 
them,  not  a  rightftd  and  accomplished  revo- 
lution and  an  independent  nation,  with  an 
established  government,  but  rather  a  perver- 
sion of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement 
to  the  inoonsiderat^Marposes  of  an  uojustiii- 
able  and  unconstitutional  aggression  upon 
the  rights  and  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Federal  Gi>vemment,  and  hitherto  benignly 
exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  be  exercised,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  and  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  wel- 
fare, happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
American  People.    The  Secretary  of  State 


therefore  avows  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently  but  confi- 
dently for  the  cure  of  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary, 
so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not 
to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in -view  new 
and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown 
to  and  acting  in  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  but  to  regular  and  consider- 
ate action  of  the  people  of  those  States,  in 
cooperation  with  tiieir  brethren  in  the  other 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  extraordinary  Conventions, 
if  there  be  any  need  thereof,  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  contemplates  and  authorizes  to 
be  assembled. 

"  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  not  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

**  On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent question,  assumed  the  executive  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  first  deliv- 
ering; in  accordance  with  an  early,  honored 
custom,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  respectfdlly  submits  a  copy  of  thia 
address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

**  A  simple  reference  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  gentiemen  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
announced,  is  prevented  altogether  from 
admitting  or  assuming  that  the  States  re- 
ferred to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fact, 
withdrawn  f^om  the  Federal  Union,  or  titiat 
they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  -  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  consent  and 
concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any 
way  admit,  that  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  constitute  a  foreign  Power,  with 
whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  official  duties  are  confined, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  to 
the  conducting  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace  do- 
mestic questions,  or  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  to 
appoint  a  day  on  which  they  may  present 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  ob- 
jects of  their  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  ob- 
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Ijiged  to  state  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Craw- 
ford that  he  has  no  anthority,  nor  is  he  at 
liberty,  to  recognize  them  as  diplomatic 
agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other 
commnnication  with  them. 

"Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
observe  that,  although  he  has  supposed  that 
he  might  safely  and  vrith  propriety  have 
adopted  these  conclnsions  without  making 
any  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  Execu- 
tive, yet,  so  strong  has  been  his  desire  to 
practice  entire  directness,  and  to  act  in  a 

Sirit  of  perfect  -respect  and  candor  toward 
essrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  in  whose  name  they  present 
themselves  before  him,  that  he  has  cheer- 
fully submitted  this  paper  to  the  President, 
who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it  ex- 
presses, and  sanctions  the  Secretary's  decis- 
ion declining  official  intercourse  with  Messrs. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford." 

These  memorable  papers  are  too 
lucid  to  require  or  justify  extended 
comment.  The  Commissioners,  it 
will  be  seen,  place  the  alleged  Seces- 
sion of  the  Cotton  States  expressly 
and  exclusively  on  the  true  and  pro- 
per ground — "  the  inherent  right  of 
every  yV^^  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions" — in  other 
words,  the  Right  of  Revolution — 
thus  precluding  all  discussion  as  to 
the  pretended  constitutional  right, 
or  reservation  of  right,  to  secede  at 
will  from  the  Union.  But  this  posi- 
tion, however  wisely  and  honorably 
taken,  does  not  at  all  preclude  the 
question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
bound  to  ask,  and,  in  some  way,  to 
answer — "What  right  have  /,  the 
fairly  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union — chosen,  too,  at  an  election 
wherein  the  seven  States  now  alleged 
to  have  seceded  fully  participated — 
to  recognize  those  States  as  a  foreign 
nation,  as  independent  of  the  remain- 
ing States  as  Russia  or  Peru  ?  How 
will  such  recognition,  and  the  action 
necessarily  consequent  thereon,  accord 
with  my  solemn  oath  of  office,  and  the 
weighty  obligations  it  imposes?  How 


with  my  duly  to  ihoee  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  also 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  States 
which  acknowledge  Mr.  Jefiferson 
Davis  as  their  political  Chief?''  To 
these  questions,  inevitably  presenting 
themselves  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  indi- 
cate no  reply  whatever.  They  re- 
presented a  power  which  had  de- 
clined cooperation  with  even  a  mar 
jority  of  the  Slave  States — ^which  had 
not  even  considered  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  National  Convention — and 
which  now  proffered  to  the  Union 
no  compromise,  no  .middle  ground, 
but  the  naked  alternative  of  ^  Surren- 
der or  fight  1' 

Gov.  Seward's  reply,  though  pacific 
in  temper,  and  evidently  animated  by 
a  hope  that  hostilities  may  yet  be 
avoided,  is  eminently  frank  and  ex- 
plicit  That  the  Executive  could  rec- 
ognize Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford 
only  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  power — ^that  the 
alleged  secession  and  confederation  of 
the  seven  States  in  question  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  valid;  their  seces- 
sion being  impliedly,  and  their  con- 
federation expressly,  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution — ^that  there 
could  be  no  secession  save  through 
the  agency  of  a  National  Convention, 
which  those  States  had  declined  to 
invoke,  and  were  now  unwilling  to 
submit  to — ^that  their  allied  griev- 
ances could  be  redr|y^d  only  through 
such  Convention,  or  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  right 
of  those  States  to  an  equal  representa- 
tion had  been,  and  still  was,  unques- 
tioned— and  that  the  President  had 
been  consulted  respecting,  and  fully 
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donenired  in,  these  yiewB  of  his  Sec- 1 
jetary  of  State — so  much  Beems 
plainly  set  forth  in  this  ^memoran- 
dum,' "with  all  the  perspicnity  which 
Ksan  be  attained  throogh  the  employ- 
ment of  onr  mother  tongae.  JSow  is 
it  possible,  then,  that  complaint  shonld 
ner^heless  be  made  that  the  Con- 
federates were  deluded  by  Got.  Sew- 
ard into  anticipations  of  an  early  and 
easy  concession  of  their  independ- 
ence! 

Yet  that  diarge  is  made;  and, 
fiinoe  it  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Confederate  who  once  held,  and 
had  not  then  resigned,  the  exalted 
position  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  it  fully.  The  testimony 
is  that  of  Judge  Campbell  aforesaid,  (a 
prominent  disciple  of  Mr.  Calhoun), 
who,  about  the  time  of  his  taking 
final  leave  of  Washington  to  enter 
more  openly  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  wrote  to  Gov.  Seward 
as  follows : 

**WABHnroTow  Onr,       ) 
"Saturday,  ApHl  18, 1861.  f 

« Sib:— On  the  16th  March  nit.,  I  left 
with  Jndge  Orawford,  one  of  the  Commis- 
idonen  of  the  Confederate  States,  a  note  in 
writing  to  the  following  effect : 

*  I  feel  entire  confldenoe  that  Fort  Snmter  will  b«  erae- 
vated  In  the  next  ten  days.  And  this  measnre  U  felt  aa 
tmposlnff  great  reaponnlbUltj  on  the  AdmiDiatiati<in. 

*  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  that  no  measara  changing 
the  existing  sUtoa,  prejadiclons  to  the  Soathem  Confed- 
-ttnste  Statea,  Is  at  pree«>nt  contemplated. 

*I  fi!«t  an  entire  oonfldence  that  an  Immediate  demand 
for  an  answer  to  the  commnntcatlon  of  the  Commlaslon- 
•ra  will  be  prodnctlTe  of  eyll,  and  not  of  good.  I  do  not 
WUere  that  It  oogfat,  at  this  time,  to  be  pressed.* 

'*  The  snhstanoe  of  this  statement  I  com- 
mnnicated  to  yon  the  same  evening  by  let- 
ter. Five  days  elapsed,  and  I  called  with  a 
telegram  from  Gen.  Beanregard,  to  the  effect 
that  Snmter  was  not  evacuated,  bnt  that 
MiJ.  Anderson  was  at  work  making  repairs. 

**The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  yon, 
I  commanioated  to  Jndge  Crawford,  in  wri- 
ting, that  the  failure  to  evacuate  Snmter 
was  not  the  result  of  bad  fiaith,  bnt  was 
attributable  to  causes  consistent  with  the 
intention  to  fulfill  the  engagement;  and  that, 
as  regarded  Pickens,  I  should  have  notice  of 
any  deaign  to  alter  the  existing  status  there. 


ICr.  JusHce  Ndaon  was  preaent  at  these  ooa« 
versations,  three  in  number,  and  I  submitted 
to  him  eadi  of  my  communications  to  Judge 
Oawford,  and  informed  Judge  0.  Aat  tiiegr 
had  his  (Judge  Nelson's)  sancdon.  I  gave 
you,  on  the  22d  March,  a  substantial  oopy  of 
the  statement  I  had  made  on  the  15th. 

'*  The  80th  of  tfareh  arrived,  and  at  that 
time  a  telegram  came  from  Qov.  Pickens,  in- 
quiring conoeming  Ool.  Laroon,  whose  visit 
to  Charleston,  he  supposed,  had  a  connection 
with  the  proposed  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

^^  I  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  have  an 
answer  the  following  Monday  (1st  April). 
On  the  first  of  April,  I  received  from  you  « 
statement,  in  writing,  *I  am  satisfied  tiie 
Government  will  not  undertake  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notice  to  Gov. 
Pickens.'  The  words  *•  I  am  satisfied'  were 
for  me  to  use  as  expresnve  of  confidence  in 
the  remainder  of  the  declaration. 

"  Hie  proposition,  as  originally  prepared, 
was,  'The  President  matf  dstire  to  supply 
Sumter,  but  will  not  do  so,'  etc.,  and  your 
verbal  explanation  was  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve any  such  attempt  would  be  made,  and 
tiiat  there  was  no  design  to  reinforce  Sumter. 

*' There  was  a  departure  here  from  the 
pledges  of  the  previous  month ;  but,  with  the 
verbal  ex^danation,  I  did  not  consider  it  a 
matter  then  to  complain  of-^I  simply  stated 
to  you  that  I  had  that  assurance  previously. 

'*  On  the  7th  April,  I  addressed  you  a  let- 
ter on  tlie  subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  prep- 
arations by  the  Government  had  createo,  and 
asked  you  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  were 
well  or  ill  founded.  In  respect  to  Snmter, 
your  reply  was,  *  Faith  as  to  Sumter  taJlj 
kept — ^wait  and  see.'  In  the  morning's  pa- 
per, I  read,  *  An  authorized  messenger  from 
rresident  Lincoln  informed  Gov.  Pickens 
and  Gen.  Beanregard  that  provisions  would 
be  sent  to  Fort  Snmter  peaceably,  ^  otiUr- 
tPtM  by  forced 

''This  was  the  8th  of  April,  at  Charles^ 
ton,  the  day  following  your  last  assnrsnoe, 
and  is  the  evidence  of  the  full  fiuth  I  was  lii^ 
vited  to  ^aitfoT  and  9U.  In  the  same  papeCi 
I  read  that  intereepted  dispatches  disclose 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  visit  Mig.  Anderson,  on  the  pledge  that 
his  purpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  a  plan  for  supplying  the  foit 
by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Washington  Government^  and  was 
in  process  of  execution. 

"  My  recollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox'a 
visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.  I  learn 
he  is  a  near  connection  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet 

"My  connection  with  the  oommisrionere 
and  yourself  was  superinduced  by  a  o<mveir- 
sation  with  Justice  Nelson.     He  informed 
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me  of  jom  rtrong  dispontion  in  favor  of 
peaoei  and  that  yon  were  oppressed  -with  a 
demand  of  the  Oommissioners  of  the  Oonfed* 
erate  States  for  a  repljr  to  their  first  letter, 
and  that  jou  desired  to  avoid,  if  possible,  at 
that  time.  I  told  him  I  might,  p'erhapa,  be 
of  some  servioe  in  arranging  the  difficdtjr. 
I  came  to  jonr  office  entirely  at  his  request, 
and  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Toor  depression  was  obvioos  to 
both  Jndge  Kelson  and  myself.  I  was  grati- 
fied at  the  character  of  the  counsels  yon 
were  desirous  of  pursuing,  and  much  im- 
pressed with  your  observation  that  a  civil 
war  miffht  be  prevented  by  the  success  of 
mv  mediation.  Ton  read  a  letter  of  Mr. 
weed,  to  show  how  irksome  and  responsible 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Sumter  was. 
A  portion  of  my  communication  to  Judge 
Orawford  on  the  15  th  of  March  was  founded 
upon  these  remarks,  and  the  pledge  to  evac- 
uate Sumter  is  less  forcible  than  the  words 
yon  employed.  Those  words  were,  ^  Before 
this  letter  reaches  you  [a  proposed  letter  by 
me  to  President  Davis],  Sumter  will  have 
been  evacuated.' 

**  The  Oommissioners  who  received  those 
communications  conclude  they  have  been 
abused  and  overreached.  The  Montgomery 
Government  hold  the  same  opinion.  The 
Commissioners  have  supposed  that  my 
communications  were  with  you,  and,  upon 
that  hypothesis,  prepared  to  arraign  ^ou  be- 
fore the  country  in  connection  with  the 
President  I  placed  a  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion upon  this,  as  being  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  my  communications  with  them.  I  pledged 
myself  to  them  to  communicate  information 
upon  what  I  considered  as  the  best  autiiori- 
ty,  and  they  were  to  confide  in  the  ability 
of  myself^  aided  by  Judge  Kelson,  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  credibility  of  my  informant 

'*!  think  no  candid  man  who  will  read 
over  what  I  have  written,  and  consider  for 
a  moment  what  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  will 
agree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the 
Administration,  as  measured  and  interpreted 
in  connection  with  these  promises,  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity. 

'^  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
telegrams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  G^n.  Beau- 
regard, and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  G«n. 
Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be  re- 
ferred to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that 
there  has  been  systematic  duplicity  practiced 
upon  them  throughout  It  is  under  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  weight  of  this  respon- 
sibility that  I  submit  to  you  these  things  for 
your  explanation. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"John  A.  Campbxlx., 
**A9toMate  Juitiee  of  the  Supr&fM  Court, 
"Bon.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd, 


Judge  Campbell,  it  -will  be  noted, 
takes  up  the  fhr^Eul  of  the  fortiTe 
negotiations  exactly  where  the  Cooar 
miflsioners  had  dropped  it  Thej 
had  made  their  demand  on  the  12th ; 
had  been  answered  by  Gov.  Seward 
on  the  15th ;  but  the  answer  with- 
held ;  for  on  this  day  Judge  C.  makee 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene, 
with  an  assurance  to  theOommiish 
sioners  that  he  felt  ^^  entire  confi- 
dence that  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
evacuated  within  the  next  ten  days," 
if  the  CommissionerB  would  not  push 
matters  too  hurriedly  to  a  crisis.  Still 
later,  he  gave  these  Commissioners  as- 
surances that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  supply  the  closely  invest- 
ed and  scantily  provisioned  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter,  until  due  notice  of 
the  intent  had  been  given  to  Gov. 
Pickens ;  which  promise  was  fulfiUed 
to  the  letter. 

Judge  Campbell  quotes  Justice  Nel- 
son as  testifying  to  Gov.  Seward's 
^^  strong  disposition  in  favor  of 
peace.''  Who  ever  denied  or  doubt- 
ed it  f  But  did  he  ever  avow  an  in- 
clination to  Peace  on  the  hdeis  of 
Disunion  f  That  is  the  vital  point ; 
and  it  is  not  covered,  even  by  as- 
sertions, on  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erates. That  he  dung  tenaciously 
to  the  hope  of  some  ^  adjustment'  or 
*  conciliation,' whereby  ci^  war  might 
be  averted,  and  the  just  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edge and  respected  by  the  Confed- 
erate States,  is  manifest;  and  that 
is  the  whole  trutii,  and  affords  a  sim- 
ple and  obvious  explanation  of  what 
seems  to  Confederates  so  mysterious, 
so  crafty,  or  so  atrocious.  The  mani- 
fest, controlling  fact  is,  that  the  par- 
ties to  this  unique  correspondence 
occupied  positions  so  contrasted,  so 
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incompatible,  that  it  was  Bcaroelj 
possible  that  they  should  geriously 
engage  in  a  negotiation,  much  lees 
bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  It  was 
much  as  if  a  plenipotentiary  should 
address  the  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  in  Greek,  knowing  no 
other  tongue,  and  hia  dispatch  be 
xeceiTed  and  answered  by  one  who 
was  equally  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  Choctaw.  The  only  possible  re- 
sult of  such  diplomacy  is  a  postpone- 
ment of  hostilities ;  and  that  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  have  been  achieved : 
for  the  Confederate  envoys,  in  sha- 
king from  their  feet  the  dust  of 
Washington  and  returning  to  their 
own  ^nation,'  addressed,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  a  vituperative  letter  to  Gov. 
Seward,  whereof  all  that  is  not  mere 
rhetoric,  of  a  peculiarly  JSouthem 
fitamp,  or  has  not  already  been  here- 
in stated,  is  as  follows: 

''The  nndenigned  dearly  understand  that 
yna  have  declined  to  i^point  a  day  to  ena- 
ble them  to  lay  the  oljjecta  of  the  mis- 
aon  with  whioh  they  are  charged  hefore  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  becanse  so 
to  do  would  he  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence and  separate  nationality  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  This  is  the  vein  of  thonght 
that  pervades  the  memorandnm  before  ns. 
The  truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should 
distinctly  appear  npon  the  record  that  the 
undersigned  did  not  (uJb  the  Government  of 
ike  United  Statee  to  reeogntze  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States.  They  only 
asked  an  audience  to  adjust,  in  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  peace,  the  new  relations  tprinffing 
^rom  a  manifeel  and  accomplished  revolution 
in  the  government  of  the  late  Federal  Union. 
Tour  refusal  to  entertain  these  overtares  for 
apeaoeM  solntion,  the  active  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations  of  this  Government,  and  a 
formal  notice  to  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of 
CWIeston  that  the  Presidait  intends  to  pro- 
Tiflbn  Fort  Sumter,  by  forcible  means,  if  ne- 
cessary, are  viewed  by  the  undersigned,  and 
can  only  be  received  by  the  world,  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Confederate 
States;  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  knows  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be 
provisioned  without  the  effhsion  of  blood. 


The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern* 
ment  and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  batUa 
thus  thrown  down  to  them ;  and,  appealing 
to  God  and  the  Judgment  of  mankind  for  the 
righteousness  of  their  canse,  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their  lib- 
erties to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and 
open  attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sec- 
tional power.*' 

As  the  world  has  not  been  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  credentials 
and  instructions  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  may  be  discourteous  to  assume 
that  their  eagerness  to  ^^  accept  the 
gage  of  battle''  carried  them  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  their  powers  and 
duties;  but  the  subtile  casuistry 
which  enabled  them  to  discriminate 
between  a  recognition  of  Confederate 
independence  and  an  ^^  audience  to 
adjust  the  new  relations  springing 
from  a  manifest  and  accomplished 
revolution,"  might  have  secured  to 
them  fame  and  fortune  in  some  more 
poetic  and  imaginative  vocation. 

As  the  Commissioners  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  be  charg^ 
with  a  lack  of  enei^  if  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  had  allowed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
nearly  four  weeks  wherein  to  decide 
between  recognizing — or,  if*  they 
choose,  admitting  and  acting  upon — 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
"gage  of  battle,"  it  may  be  requisite 
to  give  one  more  extract  from  their 
valedictory,  as  follows : 

'^  This  delay  was  assented  to  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attaining  the  great  end  of 
the  mission  of  the  undersigned,  to  wit:  a 
pacific  solution  of  existing  complications. 
The  inference,  dedncible  horn  the  date  of 
your  memorandum,  that  the  undersigned 
had,  of  their  own  volition  and  without 
cause,  consented  to  this  long  hiatus  in  the 
grave  duties  with  which  thej  were  charged, 
is  therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  expo- 
sition of  the  &cts  of  the  case.  The  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  were  employed 
in  active  unoffioial  efforts,  the  object   of 
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wMeb  was  to  smootli  the  path  to  a  Moiflo 
eolation,  the  distinruiahed  penonage  uladed 
to  [Jn^o  Oampbwl]  cooperating  with  the 
tmaersigned ;  and  evwj  step  of  that  effort 
is  recorded  in  writing,  and  now  in  poaseeoion 
of  the  undersigned  and  of  their  OoTemment. 
It  was  only  when  all  these  anxions  efforts 
for  peace  had  been  ezhcasted,  and  it  became 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of 
•the  Confederate  States  to  the  wiU  of  the 
section  or  party  whose  President  he  is,  that 
the  undersigned  resumed  the  official  nego- 
tiation temporarily  suspended,  and  sent 
tiieir  secretary  tat  a  reply  to  their  note  of 
March  12th.» 

Bat  that  the  Confederacy  was  al- 
lowed, in  no  respect,  to  suffer  by  this 
brief  breathing-spell  mistakenly  ac- 
corded by  her  plenipotentiaries  to 
Ae  Union — ^that  the  *  peace'  which 
we  enjoyed  was  of  an  equivocal  and 
one-sided  character — ^will  appear,  not 
only  from  the  close  investment  of 
menaced  Port  Sumter — ^with  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  communicate, 
save  by  Gov.  Pickens's  gracious  per- 
mission— but  by  the  active,  aggressive 
hostility  to  Federal  authority  mani- 
fested throughout  the  South^as  evinced 
in  the  following  order : 

*^  H»AiH>QirAXRU  Tioops  GovmNBATs  SvAnt, ) 
Nkax  Pbmsaoola,  Fijl,  Mareh  18, 1961.        f 

"The  Oommanding  General  learns  with 
■orprise  and  regret  that  some  of  our  citizens 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing 
supplies  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisions,  to 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  now 
oocup  jing  a  threatening  appearance  off  this 
harbor. 

^^That  no  misunderstanding  may  exist 
upon  this  subject,  it  is  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  this  traffic  is  strictly  forbidden ; 
and  all  such  supplies  which  may  be  captured 
In  transit  to  said  yeasels,  or  to  Fort  Pickens, 
will  be  confiscated. 

*^  The  more  effectually  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition, no  boat  or  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  visit  Fort  Pickens,  or  any  of  the  United 
States  naval  vessels,  without  special  sanction. 

"  Col.  John  H.  Forney,  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  will  denize  an  efficient  Harbor 
Police  for  the  enforcement  of  this  order. 

"'  By  command  of  Brigadier  General 

"BSAXTOK  BbAGG. 

*^ao^M»  O.  Wood,  Jr.,  AmX  Adft-Oen:' 


And,  all  through  the  eeoeded 
States,  those  XJnionistB  who  dared  to 
indicate  their  devotion  to  the  flag  of 
their  fitthers  were  being  treated  with 
a  stiU  more  active  and  positive  fflns- 
tration  of  Confederate  amitj  than 
was  accorded  to  the  garrison  of  Sum- 
ter and  the  fleet  off  Pensacola. 

Whedier  President  Lincoln  did  or 
did  not,  for  some  days  after  his  inatt- 
gnration,  incline  to  the  withdrawal 
of  ICajor  Anderson  and  his  brave 
handftd  from  closely  beleaguered 
Sumter,  is  not  certain.  It  is  certain 
that  great  doubt  and  anxiety  on  this 
point  pervaded  the  country.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Washington,  who  were  very  properly 
and  keenly  on  the  watch  for  the  least 
indication  of  the  Presidential  pur- 
pose, telegraphed,  quite  confidently, 
on  the  14th,  that  Sumter  was  to  be 
peaceably  evacuated ;  that  Gen.  Scott 
had  given  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
military  necessity;  that  the  fortress 
was  so  surrounded  and  enveloped 
by  Confederate  forts  and  batteries 
that  it  could  not  now  be  reenforced, 
nor  even  provisioned,  save  at  an 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  cost  of 
human  blood ;  so  that  there  was  no 
practical  alternative  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  new  Senate,  which  had  been 
convened  for  the  4th  by  President 
Buchanan  to  act  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  his  successor,  remained  sit- 
ting in  Extra  Session  until  the  28th ; 
and  its  Democratic  members — now 
reduced  by  Secession  and  by  changes 
to  a  decided  minority — urgently  and 
pertinaciously  demanded  from  the 
majority  some  declaration  of  the  Pre- 
sident's purpose.  "Are  we  to  have 
coercion  and  civil  war,  or  conoession 
and  peace  ?"  was  the  burden  of  their 
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mqniriea.  HefiBrB.T.LCliiignian,*of 
Korth  Carolina^  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
and  Breckixuridge,'  of  Eentuckj,  who 
were  all  three  close  allies  in  the  past 
of  the  Confederate  chiefi^  and  two 
of  them,  since,  open  jpartieipantB  in 
the  Sebellion^  were  prominent  and 
pertinacioiiB  in  poshing  these  inqni- 
ries;  bnt  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
united  in  them,  talking  as  if  the  Pre- 
sident were  at  perfect  liberty  to  en- 
foree  the  laws  or  not,  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  as  if  his  attempting  to  do  it 
wonld  render  him  responsible  fcnr 
lighting  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He 
distinctly  adTocated  the  smrender  of 
the Son^em fortresses ;  saying: 

"We  certunlj  cannot  jnatiff  the  holding 
of  forte  there^  mnoh  lees  the  recaptaring  of 
those  which  have  heen  taken,  onless  we  in- 
tend to  rednce  thorn  States  themselves  into 
nljeetion.  *  *  *  We  cannot  deny  that  there 
Is  a  Southern  Confederacy,  de  factCy  in  ex- 
btenoe,  with  its  capital  at  Montgomery. 
We  may  regret  it.  /  regret  it  roost  pro- 
foundly ;  bat  I  cannot  deny  the  troth  of  tiie 
hct,  painfnl  and  mortifying  as  it  is." 

No  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and 
no  organ  of  Democratic  opinion  out 
of  the  Senate,  proffered  an  assurance 
or  an  exhortation  to  the  Pl*esident, 
tending  to  encourage  and  support 
him  in  upholding  the  integrity  and 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union  •  and 
not  Democrats  only,  but  those  who, 
in  the  late  Presidential  contest,  had 


made  '^  the  Union,  the  Oonstitutian, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws," 
their  platform  and  their  battle-cry, 
now  spoke  and  acted  precisely  as 
would  a  community  who,  seeing  their 
sheriff  set  forth  to  serve  a  precept 
upon  a  band  of  desperate  law-break- 
ers, irere  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not, 
desist  from  his  aggressiye  project, 
and  join  them  in  preserving  the 
peace.  The  Republicans  of  the  S^i- 
ate  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  shed  any  additional  light  on  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive — ^the  reso* 
lution  iu  regard  to  them,  offered  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  being  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  party  vote :  Yeas  28 ;  Nays  11. 
But,  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  it 
was  very  generally  understood — oer* 
tainly  among  Bepublicans — ^that  the 
Southern  forts  -w&re  not  to  be  surren* 
dered,  and  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
maintained. 

The  month  of  March  had  nearly 
worn  away  prior  to  any  outward 
manifestations,  by  the  ^  new  lords'  at 
Washington,  of  a  firm  resolve  to  dis- 
card the  policy  of  indecision  and  in* 
action  whereby  their  predecessors  had 
permitted  the  Bepublic's  strongholds, 
arms,  munitions,  and  treasure,  to  be 
seized  and  turned  against  her  by  the 
plotters  of  Disunion.'  So  late  as  the 
21st  of  that  month,  the  astute  and 


*Mr.  Gfingman  dfered  the  following  reaolu- 
tion: 

^^nttoknd,  Thait,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
His  expedient  that  the  President  withdraw  all 
Federal  troops  from  the  States  of  South  GaroUna, 
Georgia^  Florida^  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana^  and  abstain  (torn  all  attempts  to 
ooUect  revenue  hi  these  States." 

*lCr.  Brecldnridge  finally  offered  the  follow- 
ing retolutum ;  action  on  which — together  with 
that  of  Mr.  CUngman— was  precluded  by  the 
a<yooniment  of  the  Senate : 

"^Rewlved,  That  the  Senate  recommend  and 
advise  the  removal  of  the  United  States  troops 
from  tiie  limita  of  the  Confederate  States.*' 


*  The  New  Orleans  Bee^  one  of  the  most  res* 
pectable  of  Southern  journals,  in  its  issue  of 
ICarch  10th,  thus  expressed  the  universal  con- 
viction of  the  Sottthrona  that  no  fight  ooakL  be 
educed  from  the  North : 

"  The  Black  Bepublicans  are  a  cowardly  set, 
after  all.  They  have  not  the  courage  of  their 
own  convictions.  They  tamper  with  Uieir  princi- 
ples. Loathing  Slavery,  they  are  vrilling  to  incur 
almost  any  sacrifice  rather  than  surrender  the 
Border  States.  Appearances  indicate  their  dis- 
position  even  to  forego  the  exquisite  ddUght  of 
sending  armies  and  fleets  to  make  war  on  the 
Confederate  States,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  allegiance  of  the  fh)ntier  Slave 
States.    We  see  by  this  how  hollow  aad  perfldir 
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rarely  OTer-sangaine  Yice-President 
Stephens  '*  congratulated  liis  hearers 
that  their  revolntion  had  thus  far 
been  accomplished  without  shedding 
a  drop  ofblood — ^that  the  fear  of  deadly 
collision  with  the  Union  they  had 
renounced  was  nearly  dispelled — ^that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  now  a 
population  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
that  won  their  independence  through 
a  seven  years'  struggle  with  Great 
Britain — ^that  its  area  was  not  only 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  Colonies,  but  larger  than  that 
of  both  France  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire— ^larger  than  that  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  British  Isles 
altogether.  He  estimated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederate  States  as 
worth  Ttaenty'tivo  Thousand  MUr 
liana  of  Dollars  ;  while  the  last  Cen- 
sus makes  that  of  the  entire  Union 
but  Sixteen  Thousand  Millions — an 
understatement,  doubtless.  That  the 
remaining  Slave  States  would  break 
away  from  the  Union  and  join  the 
Confederacy  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  matter  of  course.  "  They  will  ne- 
cessarily gravitate  to  us  by  an  impe- 
rious law."    As  to  such  others  as 


might  be  deemed  desirable  aoqiiiflh 
tions,  Mr.  Stephens  spoke  more 
guardedly,  yet  no  less  oomplacentlyy 
as  was  previously*  seenu" 

This  was  by  no  means  idle  gas- 
conade or  vain-glorious  presumption. 
Throughout  the  Free  States,  eminent 
and  eager  advocates  of  adhesion  to  the 
new  Confederacy  by  those  States — 
or  so  many  of  them  as  might  hope  to 
find  acceptance — ^were  widely  heard 
and  heeded.  The  Kew  England" 
States  (except,  possibly,  Connecti- 
cut), it  was  agreed,  need  indulge  no 
sudb  hope — tiieir  sins  were  past  for- 
giveness, and  their  reprobation  eter- 
nal. So  with  the  more  ^fanatical' 
States  of  the  North-West ;  so,  perhaps, 
with  Western  New  York  and  Northern 
Ohio.  The  r^naining  States  and  parts 
of  States,  it  was  assumed,  might  easily 
and  wisely  fit  themselves  for  adhe- 
sion to,  and  acceptance  by,  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  by  expelling  or  sup- 
pressing all  '  fanatics,'  and  adopting 
the  Montgomery  Constitution,  thus 
l^alizing  slaveholding  as  well  as 
slavehunting  on  their  soil.  Among 
those  who  were  understood  to  mge 
such  adhesion  were  Gov.  Seymour, 
of  New  York,  Judge  Woodwwd  and 


ous  iB  their  polioj,  and  bow  inooDsiBtent  are 
tiieir  acts  with  their  profeBsiona.  The  truth  is, 
ihej  abhor  Slarery;  but  they  are  taSXj  alire  to 
the  danger  of  loaing  their  power  and  influence, 
should  thej  drive  Virginia  and  the  other  Bor> 
der  Statea  out  of  the  Union.  They  chafe,  doubt- 
lees,  at  the  hard  necessity  of  permitting  South 
OaroUna  and  her  sisters  to  escape  from  their 
tiiraldom;  but  it  is  a  necessity,  and  they  must, 
perforce,  submit  to  it." 

'^  In  his  speech  at  Sarsnnah,  already  quoted. 
"See  pages  415-18. 

^  Th»  Nem  Tork  HtirM  of  December  9,  1860, 
has  a  Washington  dispatch  of  the  8th  relative  to 
a  caucus  of  Southern  Senators  then  being  held 
At  the  Capitol,  which  said: 

*^  The  current  of  opinion  seems  to  set  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  with- 
out the  New  En^and  States.    The  latter  States 


are  supposed  to  be  so  fanatical  in  their  views  as 
to  render  it  impossible.that  there  should  be  any 
peace  under  a  government  to  which  they  were 
parties." 

And  Qov.  Letdier,  of  Virginia^  in  his  JCessage 
of  January  7, 1861,  after  suggesting  **  that  a  coin- 
mission,  to  consiat  of  two  of  our  most  InteDigeati 
discreet,  and  experienced  statesmen,"  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  Legislatures  of  the  Free 
States,  to  nige  the  repeal  of  the  Personal 
liberty  bills  which  had  been  passed,  said: 

"In  renewing  the  recommendation  at  thia 
time,  I  annex  a  modification,  and  that  is,  that 
commissioners  shall  not  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
N«w  England  States.  The  oocurrences  of  tlie 
last  two  months  have  satisfied  me  that  New 
England  Puritanism  has  no  respect  for  human 
constitutions,  and  so  little  regard  for  the  Union 
that  they  would  not  sacrifice  their  prejudices,  or 
smother  their  resentments,  to  perpetuate  it." 
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TranciB  W.  Hughes,"  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Eodman  M.  Price,**  of  Kew  Jer- 
sey, etc.,  etc. 

Kindred  in  idea,  though  diverse  in 
its  mode  of  operations,  was  an  associa- 
tion oi^ganized  at  Kew  York  during 
this  month,  namingitself  the  ^'  Ameri- 
can Society  for  promoting  National 
Unity,'*  whereof  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  (of  tel^raphic  fame  and  for- 
tune) was  made  President,  while  The 
Jbumal  of  Commerce  became  its  ac- 
credited organ.  The  cardinal  idea 
of  this  fraternity  was  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  National  TTnity 
through  the  conversion  of  all  dissi- 
dents to  the  faith  that  African  Sla- 
very is  ordained  by  God,  for  the  im- 


provement and  blessing  of  both  the 
Whites  and  the  Blacks.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  society  thus  illus- 
trates the  bland,  benignant  piety 
wherein  the  movement  was  ground- 
ed:— 

'^  We  believe  that  the  time  has  oome  when 
each  eyil  teaohings  [Abolitioniflm]  Bhoold  be 
firmly  and  boldly  confronted,  not  by  the  aiir 
tagonisms  of  donbtfhl  and  perishable  wea- 
pons, bnt  by  '  the  Word  of  God,  which  liTeth 
and  abideth  for  ever,^  aa  expounded  by  a 
broad  and  faithful  recognition  of  His  moral 
and  providential  government  over  the  world. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  propose  ^n.  or- 
ganized effort,''  etc.,  etc 

*^Onr  attention  will  not  be  confined  to 
Slavery;  bat  this  will  be,  at  present,  our 
main  topic.  Four  millions  of  immortal  be- 
ings, incapable  of  self-care,  and  indisposed 
to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially- 
committed  to  the  hands  of  our  Southern 


^  For  many  years,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  CommiUee. 

M  Formerly  Representative  fai  Ckmgress  tnm 
California;  since,  Democratic  Gk>vemor  of  New 
Jeney.  Qov.  Price's  letter  to  L.W.  Burnett,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appeared  in  The  Newark  Msr- 
auy  of  April  4, 1861.    He  says : 

^  If  we  find  that  to  remain  with  the  North, 
sepanted  from  those  who  have,  heretofore,  con- 
mmed  our  manufactures,  and  given  employment 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  labor,  deprived  of  that 
reciprocity  of  trade  which  we  have  hitherto  en- 
ioyii,  our  Commerce  wiU  cease,  European  com- 
petition will  be  invited  to  Southern  markets,  our 
people  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  elae- 
whm,  our  State  becoming  depopulated  and  im- 
poverished, thereby  affecting  our  agricultural 
mterest,  which  has  not  yet  felt  the  crisis— com- 
merce and  manu&ctures  being  always  first  to 
feol  political  and  financial  embarrassments.  But 
at  last  the  blow  will  be  felt  by  all;  even  now, 
the  farmers*  products  are  at  ruinous  prices  at  the 
West  These  are  the  prospective  results  of  re- 
maining with  the  present  Northern  confederaqr. 
Whereas,  to  Join  our  destiny  with  the  South  will 
be  to  continue  our  trade  and  intercourse,  our  pros- 
perity, progress,  and  happiness,  uninterrupted, 
sad  perhaps  in  an  augmented  degree.  Who  is 
he  that  would  advise  New  Jersey  to  pursue  the 
path  of  desolation  when  one  of  prosperity  is  open 
before  her,  mthout  any  aacrifioe  of  principle  or 
honor,  and  without  difficult  or  danger;  besides 
being  the  course  and  policy,  in  my  judgment, 
most  hlcely  to  reunite  aU  the  States  under  the 
l^riooa  *  Stars  and  Stripes?' 

"The  action  of  our  State  will  prove  influen- 
tial and,  perhaps,  potential,  fW>m  our  geograph- 
ical position,  upon  the  adjoining  great  States  of 
Penn^fivasia  and  New  York;  and  I  am  confi- 
ta^t  that  the  people  of  those  States,  whoae  in* 


terests  are  identical  with  our  own  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  will,  when  they  elect,  choose  also 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  South.  And,  after 
them,  the  Western  and  North-Westem  States 
will  be  found  in  the  same  balance,  which 
would  be,  essentially,  a  reconstruction  of  the  old 
Government  What  is  the  difference  whether 
we  go  to  the  South,  or  they  come  to  us?  I 
would  rather  be  the  magnanimous  brother  or 
friend,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation, 
than  he  who,  as  magnanimously,  receives  the 
proffer. 

^'It  takes  little  discernment  to  see  that  one 
policy  will  enrich  us,  and  the  other  impoverish 
us.  Knowing  our  rights  and  interests,  we  dare 
pr>ftiTitiiin  them.  The  Delaware  River  only  sepa- 
rates us  fh>m  the  State  of  Delaware  for  more 
thMi  one  hundred  miles.  A  portion  of  our  State 
extends  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and 
south  of  Washington  dty.  The  Constitutioa 
made  at  Montgomery  has  many  modificationa 
and  amendments  desired  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  none  they  would  not  prefer  to  dis- 
union. We  believe  that  Slavery  is  no  sin; 
'that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man; 
that  Slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race 
— ^is  his  natural  and  normal  condition;'  stiD,  we 
might  desire  some  change  in  the  Constttutiaii, 
which  time  may  effect;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  coun- 
tiy  can  be  saved ;  and,  as  the  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  South  has  been  a  practical  one 
(the  question  of  territorial  rights  was  immate- 
rial, and,  practically,  nothing  to  us),  let  us,  then, 
save  the  country — ^let  us  do  that  which  is  most 
likely  to  reunite  the  States,  speedily  and  peaoe- 
ftdly." 

Arguments  nearly  identical  with  the  forego- 
ing were  used  to  hke  purpose  by  Gov.  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  but  hi  private  ooav< 
ttottflonly. 
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friendu  This  itiipeiidoaft  tnul  they  oannot 
pat  from  them,  if  they  would.  Emancipa- 
tKoa,  were  it  poisible,  would  be  rebellion 
agaiAit  Providenoe,  and  destnioticm  to  the 
oolored  race  in  our  land.  We  at  the  North 
rid  ourselves  of  no  responsibility  bj  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery,  and 
thus  sundering  the  bonds  of  State  fellow- 
ship ;  we  only  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do 
the  good  which  both  humanity  and  religion^ 
demand.  Should  we  not  rather  recognise 
the  Proyidence  of  God,  in  His  placing  such 
a  Tast  multitude  of  the  degraded  and  de- 
pendent sons  of  Africa  in  this  fitvored  land, 
and  eheerfblly  eodperate, :  by  ail  needfiil 
labors  and  saeriUcea,  with  His  benerolent 
design  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  them? 
Under  a  iVoividenlial  dispensation,  lifting 
them  up  fix>m  the  degradation  and  miseries 
of  indolence  and  vice,  and  exacting  of  them 
due  and  needfVil  labor,  they  can  certainly  be 
trained  and  nurtured,  as  many  have  been, 
for  the  services  and  joys  of  heavea;  and,  if 
the  climate  and  institutions  ef  the  South  are 
ioch  that  our  fellow-citizens  there  can  afford 
to  take  the  onerous  care  of  them,  in  return 
fbr  their  serYioes,  should  we  not  ^adly  eon- 


seat!  They  ft«ely  concede  to  us  our  con- 
scientious convictions,  our  rights,  and  all 
our  privileges :  should  we  not  as  finely  con- 
cede to  them  theirs?  Why  should  we  con- 
tend? Why  paralyze  bumnesa,  torn  thou- 
sands of  the  industrious  and  laborious  poor 
out  of  employment,  sunder  the  last  ties  <^ 
affectioa  that  can  iHud  these  States  tog<^her, 
destroy  our  once  prosperous  and  happy  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  sena  multitudes  to  prema- 
ture gnvea—«nd  all  for  what?  Is  not  such 
a  coarse  a  struggle  of  arrogant  assumption 
against  the  Providence  of  the  Most  High? 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  it  not  surely  bring 
down  His  heavy  and  prolonged  judgments 
upon  us  ?*^  ^ 

Stich  were  the  means  whereby 
many  conseiratire  and  Chmtiaa 
men  were  intent  on  preserving  our 
National  unity,  and  reviving  the 
sentiment  of  fraternity  among  our 
people,  in  March  and  the  beginning 
of  Aprils  1861. 


xxvin. 

PORT  SUMTER 


WmgnEDEB  the  hesitation  of  the 
Execntive  to  regnforoe  Fort  Smnter 
was  real  or  only  apparent,  the  re- 
serve evinced  with  r^ard  to  his 
intentions  was  abundantly  justified. 
The  President,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dnss,  had  kindly  and  explicitly  set 
forth  his  conception  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assumed  in  taking 
his  oath  of  office.  No  man  of  decent 
understanding  who  can  read  our  lan- 
guage had  any  reason  or  right  to 
doubt,  after  hearing  or  perusing  that 


doeument,  that  he  fiilly  purpoeed,  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  maintain 
the  authority  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  Union  on  every  acre  of  the 
geographical  area  of  our  country. 
Hence,  secessionists  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  South  of  that  city,  uni- 
formly denounced  that  manifesto  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  as  rendering 
war  inevitable.  The  naked  dishon- 
esty of  professed  Unionists  inquiring 
— as  even  Senator  Douglas,*  for  two 
weeks,  persisted  in  doing — ^whether 


'  Ur.  Douglas— though  one  of  the  most  sesl- 
oos  adyooates  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and 
Ihou^  he,  as  such,  strangely  employed  all  his 
great  abilitf  thwughout  the  winter  of  '60-'61 


to  demonstrate  t^t  the  Bepublicaos  ou^t  te 
act,  in  aooordanoe  not  with  their  own  principles 
and  oonTictions,  but  with  his— -and  who  talked 
and  acted  in  this  Tein  through  moat  of  the  Sea- 
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Mr.  Lincoln  intended  peace  or  toar^ 
vag  a  0ore  trial  to  human  patience. 
A  government  which  cannot  uphold 
and  vindicate  its  authority  in  the 
country  which  it  professes  to  ruld  is 
to  be  pitied ;  but  one  which  does  not 
even  attempt  to  enforce  respect  and 
obedience  is  a  confessed  impostore 
and  sham,  and  deserves  to  be  hooted 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nay,  more : 
it  was  impossible  for  ours  to  esist  on 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  its  do- 
mestic foes.  Ko  government  can  en- 
dure without  revenue ;  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  (Art.  I.  §9)  expressly 
prescribes  that 

"No  preference  sliall  be  given,  by  any 
regnlation  of  commerce  or  revenne,  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  dnties,  in  an- 
other." 

But  here  were  the  ports  of  nearly 
half  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 


sealed  against  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  other  half,  save  on 
payment  of  duties  utterly  unknown 
to  our  laws;  while  goods  could  be 
entered  at  those  ports  at  quite  other 
(and  generally  lower)  rates  of  impost 
than  those  established  by  Congrcfs. 
Hence,  importers,  with  good  reason, 
refused  to  pay  the  establidied  duties 
at  Korthem  ports  until  the  same 
should  be  exacted  at  Southern  as 
well ;  so  that  three  months'  acquies- 
cence by  the  President  in  what  was 
untruly  commended  as  the  ''Peace 
policy,"  would  have  sunk  the  coun- 
try into  anarchy  and  whdmed  the 
Government  in  hopeless  ruin. 

Still,  no  one  is  required  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  though  to  attempt 
what  to  others  will  seem  such  may 
sometimes  be  accepted  by  the  unself- 
ish and  intrepid  as  a  duty ;  and  this 
practical   question    confronted     the 


ate^B  called  Session,  which  f(dlowed — ^yet,  when 
war  actoally  grew  out  of  the  conflicting  preten- 
■i<Ni8  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy,  took 
tBi}\Ay  and  heartily  the  side  of  his  whole  country. 
Bot^  even  before  the  dose  of  the  called  Session, 
a  decided  change  in  his  attitude,  if  not  in  his  con- 
ceptions, was  manifest  On  the  25th  of  March, 
xeplying  toajdeafor  'Peace,*  on  the  basis  of  *Ko 
Coercion,'  by  Senator  J.  0.  Breckinridge^  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  thus  thoroughly  exposed  the  fUtiSty 
of  the  main  pretext  for  Disunion: 

^'From  the  beginning  of  this  Govemment 
down  to  1859,  Slavery  was  prohibited  by  Chnr 
greu  in  some  portion  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Gk>Tenunent,  (here  it  no  Jbot  of 
grcmnd  in  America  where  Slavery  iaproMbikd  iy 
ad  of  Oanffreee.  Ton,  of  the  other  side  of  this 
chamber,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  Re- 
publican in  this  body,  and  of  every  Republican 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  organized 
dl  the  territ<»ies  of  the  United  States  on  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  by  Congress,  with 
the  question  of  Slavery— leaving  the  people  to 
do  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution.  Hence,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fell  into  a  gross  error  of  fact  as 
well  as  of  law  when  he  said,  the  other  day,  that 
you  bad  not  abated  one  jot  of  your  creed — that 
you  had  not  abandoned  your  aggressive  policy  in 


the  territories,  and  that  you  were  now  pursuing 
the  policy  of  exehuling  the  Southern  people  from 
aU  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  Govem- 
ment was  founded  when  the  right  of  the  slave- 
holders to  emigrate  to  the  territories,  to  carry 
with  them  their  slaves,  and  to  hold  them  on  an 
eqfual  footing  with  all  other  property,  vhm§  m 
ftUlf/ai^disHneUyrecognuedinaUihelerritoritaai 
at  this  Umey  €md  (half  ioo^by  the  Hnammaue  voie 
of  the  Bepubliean  party  in  both  Eotuee  of  Congress, 
'*The  Senator  fh>m  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge] has  told  you  that  the  douthem  States, 
stOl  in  the  Union,  will  never  be  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  it  unless  they  get  terms  that  will  give 
them  either  a  right,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  States,  to  emigrate  into  the  territories,  or 
that  will  secure  to  them  their  ri^ts  in  the  ter- 
ritories on  the  prtneii^e  of  an  equitable  division. 
These  are  the  only  terms  on  which,  as  he  says^ 
those  Southern  States  now  in  the  Union  will  con- 
sent to  remain.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  distinguished  Senator  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  law  ae  it  rww  standi^  the  South  has  all 
the  rig^ta  which  he  claims.  First,  Southern  men 
have  the  right  to  emigrate  into  all  the  territories, 
and  to  carry  their  Slave  property  with  them,  on 
an  equality  with  the  citiaens  of  the  other  States. 
Secondly,  they  have  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
territories  assigned  by  law,  viz. :  aUie  Slave  Ihri- 
tory  ftp  to  (he  thiriy-eevenih  degr^  instead  of  up  to 
the  parallel  of  thwty^six  degrees  ffiirty  inimU»--a 
half  degree  more  Piin  they  ckrimJ^ 
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President  on  the  ihreBhold :  ^  What 
mea/M  have  I  at  command  wherewith 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws?' 
Kow,  the  War  Department  had,  for 
nearly  eight  yearg  prior  to  the  last 
few  weeks,  been  directed  successiyely 
by  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  B. 
iloyd.  The  better  portion  of  onr 
little  army  had  been  ordered  by 
Floyd  to  Texas,  and  there  pnt  nnder 
the  command  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  by 
whom  it  had  already  .been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  fellow-traitors. 
The  arms  of  the  Union  had  been  sed- 
tdonsly  transferred  by  Floyd  from  the 
Korthem  to  the  Southern  arsenals. 
The  most  effective  portion  of  the 
If  avy  had,  in  like  manner,  been  dis- 
persed over  distant  seas.  Bnt,  so 
early  as  the  2lBt  of  March,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  exciting  Cabinet 
session,  it  appears  to  have  been  defi- 
nitively setded  that  Fort  Snmter  was 
not  to  be  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and,  though  CoL  G.  W.  Lay,  an 
Aid  of  Gen.  Scott,  had  visited  Charles- 


ton on  the  20th,  and  had  a  lo 
interview  with  Gov,  Pickens  and 
Gen.  Beauregard,  with  reference,  it 
was  said,  to  the  terms'  on  which. 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  evacuated,  if 
evacuated  at  all,  the  25th  brought  to 
Charleston  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a 
confidential  agent  of  tlie  President^ 
who,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Confederate  authorities,  was  pemodt- 
ted  to  visit  the  fort,  and  hold  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  Major  An- 
derson, who  apprised  the  GoTem- 
ment  through  him  that  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  would  sufSce  his 
little  garrison  only  till  the  middle  of 
ApriL  Col.  Lamon  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  said 
to  have  reported  there,  that,  in  Major 
Anderson's  opinion  as  well  as  in  his 
own,  the  relief  of  the  fortress  was 
impracticable. 

By  this  time,  however,  rery  de- 
cided activity  b^an  to  be  manifest 
in  the  Navy  Yards  still  held  by  the 
Union.     Such  ships  of  war  as  were 


'  The  New  York  HerM  of  April  9th  has  A  dis- 
patch from  its  Washmgton  correspondent,  con- 
firming one  sent  twentj-four  hours  earlier  to  an- 
nounce the  determination  of  the  Ezecutiye  to 
provision  Fort  Sumter,  which  thus  ezpUins  the 
negotiations,  and  the  seeming  hesitation,  if  not 
vacillation,  of  March: 

"  The  peace  policy  of  the  Administration  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  bj  the  South,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  representatives  have  been 
here  begging  the  President  to  keep  hands  ofll 
While  he  was  holding  back,  in  the  hope  that  a 
forbearing  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  seceded  States,  would  be  manifested, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that,  instead  of 
peace,  they  were  investing  every  fort  and  navy 
yard  with  Rebel  troops  and  fortifications,  and 
actually  preparing  to  inake  war  upon  the  Fede- 
ral Government  Kot  only  this,  but,  while  the 
Administration  was  yielding  to  the  cry  against 
ooercion,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  averting 
the  calamity  of  civU  war,  the  very  men  who 
were  loudest  against  coercion  were  preparing  for 
It;  the  Government  was  losing  strength  with  the 
people;  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
charged  with  being  imbecile  and  false  to  the 
high  trust  conferred  upon  them. 

*^  At  last,  they  have  determined  to  enfbioe  the 


laws,  and  to  do  it  vigorously;  but  not  in  an  ag- 
gressive spirit  When  the  Administration  de- 
termined to  order  M^jor  Anderson  out  of  Foit 
Sumter,  some  days  since,  they  also  determined 
to  do  80  on  one  condition :  namely,  ihaJt  the  fori 
and  the  property  in  it  should  not  be  molested^  hui 
dUawed  to  remean  as  it  is.  The  authorities  of  the 
Confederacy  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  get  possession  of  the  fort 
and  United  States  property  therem.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  not  submit  to  any  such  humili»> 
tion.        ^..^ 

"It  'was  immediately  determined  to  kivp 
Uajor  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  to  supply 
him  with  provisions  forthwith.  *  *  *  There  is 
no  desire  to  put  additional  men  into  tiie  fort^ 
unless  resistance  is  offered  to  the  attempt  to 
lumish  M^jor  Anderson  with  supplies.  The 
fleet  will  not  approach  Charleston  with  hostile 
intent ;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  military  prepih 
rations  about  Fort  Sumter,  the  supply  vesaeds 
will  go  prepared  to  reply  promptly  to  any  re- 
sistance of  a  warlike  character  that  may  be 
offered  to  a  peaoefld  approach  to  the  fort.  The 
responsibility  of  opening  the  war  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  parties  who  set  themselves  in  defiance 
to  the  Government  It  is  sincerely  hoped,  by 
the  Federal  authorities  here,  that  the  leaders  A 
the  seoesaionists  will  not  open  their  batteries* 
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at 'hand  were  rapidly  fitted  for  ser- 
Tioe  and  pnt  into  oomnuBsion ;  while 
several  Bwift  ocean  steamers  of  the 
largest  size  were  hurriedly  loaded 
with  provisions,  mnnitionsy  and  for- 
age. Sy  the  6th  or  7th  of  April^ 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  vessels  had 
left  New  York  and  other  Northern 
ports,  under  sealed  orders.  lieut. 
Talbot,  who  had  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  6th,  from  Fort  Sumter, 
bearing  a  message  from  Major  An- 
derson that  his  rigidly  restricted  sup- 
plies of  fresh  food  from  Charleston 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  starved  into  surrender,  if 
not  relieved,  returned  to  Charleston 
on  the  8th,  and  gave  formal  notice 
to  Gov.  Pickens  that  the  fort  would 
be  provisioned  at  all  hazards.  Gen. 
Beauregard  immediately  telegraphed 
the  fact  to  Montgomery ;  and,  on  the 
lOth,  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War  to  demand 
the  prompt  surrender  of  the  fort,  and, 
in  case  of  refttsal,  to  redttce  it.  The 
demand  was  accordingly  made  in  due 
form  at  2  p.  h.,  on  the  11th,  and 
courteously  declined.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  additional  instructions  from 
Montgomery — ^based  on  a  suggestion 
of  Major  Anderson  to  his  summoners 
that  he  would  very  soon  be  starved 
out,  if  not  relieved — Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, at  11  p.  H.,  again  addressed 
Major  Anderson,  asking  him  to  state 
at  what  time  he  would  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  if  immolested ;  and  was  an- 
swered that  he  would  do  so  at  noon 
on  the  15th,  ^^  should  I  not  receive, 
prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instruc- 
tions from  my  Government,  or  ad- 
ditional supplies."  This  answer  was 
judged  imsatisfactory ;  and,  at  8:20 
▲.  M.,  of  the  12th,  Major  Anderson 


was  duly  notified  that  fire  would  be 
opened  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  moment, 
the  roar  of  a  mortar  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  quickly  followed  by  the  rush- 
ing sluiek  of  a  shell,  gave  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  era  of  compromise 
and  diplomacy  was  endpd — ^that  the 
Slaveholders'  Confederacy  had  ap- 
pealed from  sterile  n^otiations  to 
the  ^last  argument'  of  aristocracies 
as  well  as  kings.  Another  gun  from 
that  island  quickly  repeated  the 
warning,  waking  a  response  from 
battery  after  battery,  until  Sumter 
appeared  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  vol- 
canic fire.  Soon,  the  thunder  of  fifty 
heavy  breaching  cannon,  in  one  grand 
volley,  followed  by  the  crashing  and 
crumbling  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar 
around  and  above  them,  apprised  the 
little  garrison  that  their  stay  in  those 
quarters  must  necessarily  be  short* 
Unless  speedily  relieved  by  a  large 
and  powerftd  fieet,iBuch  as  Ihe  Union 
did  not  then  possess,  the  defense  was, 
from  the  outset,  utterly  hopeless. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers expected  to  reduce  the  fort  within 
a  very  few  hours ;  it  is  more  certain 
that  the  country  was  disappointed  by 
the  inefficiency  of  its  fire  and  the 
celerity  of  its  reduction.  But  it  was 
not  then  duly  considered  that  Sumter 
was  never  intended  to  withstand  a 
protracted  cannonade  from  batteries 
solidly  constructed  on  every  side  of 
it,  but  to  resist  and  repel  the  ingress 
of  fieets  from  the  Ocean — a  service 
for  which  it  has  since  proved  itself 
admirably  adapted.  Nor  was  it  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  a  fortress  inheres  largely 
in  its  ability  to  compel  its  assailants 
to  commence  operations  for  its  reduc- 
tion at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to 
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make  their  approacliee  dowly,  under 
c(mditioiis  that  secure  to  its  fire  a 
great  Boperiority  over  that  ol  the 
bedegera.  But  here  were  the  aieail- 
ants^  iu  numherB  a  hundred  to  one, 
firing  at  flhort  range  from  batteries 
whi^  had  been  conBtmcted  and 
mounted  in  perfect  Beeuritj,  one  of 
them  covered  with  iron  rails  bo  ad- 
juBted  as  to  glance  the  balls  of  the 
fortress  hanxdessly  from  its  mailed 
front.  Had  Major  Anderson  been 
ordered,  in  DecembM*,  to  defend  his 
post  against  all  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening demonstrationB,  he  could  not 
have  been  shelled  out  of  it  hj  a 
thirty  hours'  bombardment.  But 
whj  officers'  quarters  and  barracks 
of  wood  should  ever  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  center  of  such  a  fort — 
or  rather,  why  thej  should  have  been 
permitted  to  stand  thare  after  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Confederates 
had  been  clearly  proclaimed — ^is  not 
obvioua.  That  diells  and  red-hot 
balls  would  be  rained  into  this  area — 
that  the  frail  structures  which  nearly 
filled  it  would  inevitably  take  fire, 
and  not  only  imperil  magasines,  car- 
tridges, and  everything  else  combus- 
tible, but  prevent  the  working  of  the 
guns,  was  palpable  from  the  outset. 
To  have  committed  to  the  surround- 
ing waves  every  remaining  particle 
of  wood  that  was  not  essential  to  the 
defense,  would  seem  the  manifest 
work  of  the  night  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  bombardment,  after 
the  formal  demand  that  the  fort  be 
surrendered.  To  do  this  while  yet 
unassailed  and  unimperiled,  instead 
of  rolling  barrel  after  barrel  of  pre- 
cious powder  into  the  sea  under  the 
fire  of  a  dozen  batteries,  with  the 
whole  center  of  the  fortress  a  glowing 
fdmaoe,  and  even  the  casemates  so 


hot  that  their  tmants  could  only  ee* 
cape  roasting  by  lying  flatten  the 
floor  and  drawing  their  breath 
through  wet  blankets,  would  seem 
the  dictate  of  the  simplest  fbreeast. 

So,  when  we  read  that  ^  the  gun^ 
without  tangents  or  scales,  and  even 
destitute  of  bearingHMsrews,  were  to 
be  ranged  by  the  eye,  and  fired  '  by 
guess,' "  we  have  an  ample  explanation 
of  die  inefficiency  of  their  fire,  but 
none  of  the  causes  of  this  strange  and 
£Eital  lack  of  preparation  for  a  contest 
that  had  so  long  been  immin^it.  It 
mipht  seem  as  if  Sumter  had  been 
hem  only  that  it  should  be  assailed 
with  impunity  and  easily  taken. 

It  was  at  7  o'clock — nearly  three 
hours  after  the  first  shot  came  crash- 
ing against  her  walls — that  Sumter's 
garrison,  having  deliberately  eaten 
^eir  breakfast — ^whereof  salt  pork 
constituted  the  staple — ^fired  their 
first  gun.  They  had  been  divided 
into  three  squads  or  relie&^  each  in 
succession  to  man  the  guns  for  four 
hours,  and  then  be  relieved  by  an- 
other. Capt.  Arthur  Doubleday  com- 
manded the  first  on  duty,  and  fired 
Ihefirstgun.  Only  the  casemate  guns 
were  commonly  fired — ^those  on  the 
parapet  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  shot  and  shell  pouring  in  from 
every  quarter  to  render  their  use 
other  than  a  reckless,  bootleas  waste 
of  life.  The  fire  of  the  fort  was  so 
weak,  when  compared  to  that  of  its 
assailants,  as  to  excite  derision  rather 
than  apprehension  on  their  part.  It 
was  directed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
Cummings'  Point  battery,  and  Sulli*# 
van's  Island,  from  whidi  a  masked 
battery  of  heavy  columbiads,  hitherto 
unsuspected  by  the  garrison,  had 
opened  on  their  walls  with  fearful 
effect    The  floating  battery,  faced 
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wiih  railroad  bars,  ikongh  planted 
very  near  to  Btunter^  and  seeminglj 
impervious  to  her  balls,  was  far  less 
effective.  A  nev  EngUsh  gun,  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Confederates,  was  re- 
marked by  the  garrison  as  wonder- 
fully accurate  and  efficient ;  several 
of  its  shots  entering  their  embrasures, 
and  one  of  them  slightly  wonnding 
four  men.  But  the  casemates  were 
shell-proof;  the  officers  constantly 
warned  their  men  against  needless 


expofore ;  so  that,  iSbongh  the  peril 
from  fire  and  from  their  own  ammu- 
nition was  even  greater  than  that 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  not  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  And,  though  Fort 
Moultrie  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  little  village  of  Moultrieville — 
composed  of  the  Suxomer  residences 
of  certain  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton—  was  badly  riddled,  it  was 
claimed,  and  seems  undisputed,  thai 
no  one  was  mortally  wonnded  on  the 
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mde  of  the  assailants.  So  bloodless 
was  the  initiation  of  the  bloodiest 
Struggle  that  America  ever  witnessed. 
But,  though  almost  without  casu- 
alty, the  contest  was  not,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  a  mere  mockery  of  war : 
it  even  served  to  develop  traits  of 
heroism.  Says  one  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  perils  of  the  defense : 

"The  workmen  [Irisli  laborera,  hired  in 
Kew  York  for  other  than  militaiy  service] 
were  at  first  rather  reluctant  to  aflsist  the 
soldiers  in  handling  the  gnns;  but  thej 
gradnall J  took  bold  and  rendered  valuable 


assistance.  Few  shots  were  fired  before  ev- 
ery one  of  them  was  desperately  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  We  had  to  abandon  one  gnn 
on  account  of  the  heavy  fire  made  npoD  it 
Hearing  the  fire  renewed,  I  went  to  the  spot. 
I  there  found  a  party  of  workmen  engajjed 
in  serving  it  I  saw  one  of  them  stoopmg 
over,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  convulsea 
with  joy,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 

Sowder-begrimed  cheeks.  'What  are  you 
oing  here  with  that  gun  ?'  I  asked.  '  Hit  it 
right  in  the  center,'  was  the  reply ;  the  man 
meaning,  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect  in 
the  center  of  the  floating  battery.'* 

Says  another  eye-witness : 

"ShellB  burst  with  the  greatest  r^»ldi^ 
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In  tffwj  portion  of  the  work,  hnrlfaig  tho 
loose  brioc  and  stone  in  all  direcdons,  break- 
ing the  windows,  and  setting  fire  to  what- 
ever wood-woric  ti^ey  bnrst  against  The 
flolid'shot  firiDg  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  particolarly  of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  di- 
rected at  the  barbette  [unsheltered]  guns  of 
Fort  8umter,  disabling  one  ten-inch  oolnm- 
biad  [thej  had  but  two],  one  eight-inch  co- 
lumbiad,  one  forty-two  pounder,  and  two 
eight-inch  seaooast  howitzers,  aud  aJso  tear- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  away. 
The  firing  from  the  batteries  on  Cummlngs' 
Point  was  scattered  oyer  the  whole  of  Uie 
gorge  or  rear  of  the  fort,  till  it  looked  like  a 
ideve.  The  explosion  of  shells,  and  the  qnan- 
titj  of  deadly  missiles  that  were  hurled  in 
every  direction  and  at  every  instant  of  time, 
made  it  almost  certain  death  to  go  out  of  the 
lower  tier  of  casemates,  and  also  made  the 
working  of  the  barbette  or  upper  [uncov- 
ered] guns,  which  contained  ail  our  heavi- 
est metal,  and  by  which  alone  we  could 
throw  shells,  quite  impossible.  During  the 
first  day,  there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time 
that  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  whizzing 
of  balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  ha& 
a  dozen  at  once.  There  was  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  was  not  taken  in 
reverse  from  mortars. 

**  On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  the 
Teasels  of  the  fleet,  beyond  the  bar,  were 
aeen  through  the  port-holes.  They  dipped 
their  flag.  The  commander  ordered  Sum- 
ter's flag  to  be  dipped  in  return,  which  was 
done,  while  the  shells  were  bursting  in  every 
direction.  [The  flag-staff  was  located  in  the 
parade,  which  was  about  the  center  of  the 
open  space  within  the  fort.]  Sergeant  Hart 
saw  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter  half-way  down, 
and,  supposing  it  had  been  cut  by  the  ene- 
my's shot,  rushed  out  through  the  fire  to 
assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it  had 
been  re-raised,  a  shell  burst  and  cut  the  hal- 
liards, but  the  rope  was  so  intertwined 
around  the  halliards,  that  the  fiag  would 
not  fall.  The  cartridges  were  exhausted  by 
about  noon,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  the 
magazines  to  make  more  of  the  blankets 
and  shirts ;  the  sleeves  of  the  latter  being 
readily  converted  to  the  nse  desired.  An- 
other great  misfortune  was,  that  there  was 
not  an  instrument  in  the  fort  by  which  they 
oould  weigh  the  powder;  which,  of  course, 
destroyed  all  approach  to  accuracy  of  firing. 
Nor  had  they  tangent-screws,  breech-slides, 
or  other  instruments  with  which  to  point  a 
gnn. 

**  When  it  became  so  dark  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  see  the  effect  of  their  shot,  the 
port-holes  were  closed  for  the  night,  while 
the  batteries  of  the  Secessionists  continued 
their  fire  unceasingly. 

"During  Friday,  the  oflloers'  bairaoks 


were  three  times  set  on  fire  by  the  shells^ 
and  three  times  put  out  under  the  most  gall- 
ing and  destructive  cannonade.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  ICij.  Anderson 
allowed  the  men  to  expose  themselves  with- 
out an  absolute  necesnty.  The  guns  on  the 
parapet — ^which  had  been  pointed  the  day 
before— were  fired  clandestinely  by  somectf 
the  men  slipping  up  on  top. 

"  The  firing  of  the  rified  guns  from  the 
iron  battery  on  Oummings'  Point  became 
extremely  accurate  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, cutting  out  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
sonry about  the  embrasures  at  every  shot, 
throwing  oonorete  among  the  cannoneers, 
and  slightiy  wounding  and  stunning  others. 
One  piece  struck  Sergeant  Eeman,  an  old 
Mexican  war  veteran,  hitting  him  on  tiie 
head  and  knocking  him  down.  On  being 
revived,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  hurt  badly. 
He  replied:  *No;  I  was  only  knocked 
down  temporarily;*  and  he  went  to  work 
again.  *  *  * 

**  For  the  fourth  time,  the  barracks  were 
set  on  fire  eariy  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
attempto  were  made  to  extinguish  the  fibames; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  red-hot  shot 
were  being  thrown  into  the  fort  with  fear- 
ful rapidity,  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  out  the  confla- 
gration. The  whole  garrison  was  then  set 
to  work,  or  as  many  as  could  be  spared,  to 
remove  the  powder  from  the  magazines, 
which  was  desperate  work,  rolling  barrela 
of  powder  thA>ugh  the  fli^. 

"Ninety-odd  barrels  had  been  rolled  ont 
through  the  flames,  when  the  heat  became 
so  intense  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get 
out  any  more.  The  doors  were  then  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  fire  spread  and  became 
general.  The  wind  so  directed  the  smoke 
as  to  flU  the  fort  so  fhll  that  the  men  coold 
not  see  each  other;  and,  with  the  hot,  sti- 
fling lur,  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  do 
to  breathe.  Soon,  they  were  obliged  to 
cover  their  faces  with  wet  cloths  in  order 
to  get  along  at  all,  so  dense  was  the  smoke 
and  so  scorching  the  heat 

"  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and  the 
guns  were  flred  slowly ;  nor  could  more  car- 
tridges be  made,  on  account  of  the  sparks 
falling  in  every  part  of  the  works.  A  gun 
was  fired  every  now  and  then,  only  to  let 
the  fieet  and  the  people  in  the  town  know 
that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced.  The 
cannoneers  could  not  see  to  aim,  much  leaa 
where  they  hit 

**  After  the  barracks  were  well  on  fire, 
the  batteries  directed  upon  Fort  Sumter  in- 
creased their  cannonading  to  a  rapidity 
greater  than  had  been  attained  before. 
About  this  time,  the  shells  and  ammnniti<m. 
in  the  upper  service-magazines  exploded, 
scattering  the  tower  and  upper  portions  ol 
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tfi6  baildlng '  in  eyerf  direction.  The  crasli 
of  the  beams,  the  roar  of  the  flamea,  and  the 
shower  of  fragments  of  the  fort,  with  the 
blackness  of  the  smoke,  made  the  scene  in- 
describably terrific  and  grand.  This  contin- 
ued for  several  hours.  Meanwhile,  the 
main  gates  were  burned  down,  the  chassis 
of  the  barbette  guns  were  burned  away  on 
the  gorge,  and  the  upper  portions*  of  the 
towers  had  been  demolished  bj  shells. 

"There  Was  not  a  portion  of  the  fort 
wliere  a  breath  of  air  could  be  got  for 
hours,  except  through  a  wet  cloth.  The 
fire  spread  to  the  men's  quarters  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  endangered 
the  powder  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  magazines.  The  men  went  through  the 
fire  and  covered  the  barrels  with  wet  cloths ; 
but  the  danger  of  the  fort's  blowing  up  be- 
came so  immiuent  that  they  were  obliged 
to  heave  the  barrels  out  of  the  embrasures. 
Hf  hile  the  powder  was  being  thrown  over- 
board, all  the  guns  of  Moultrie,  of  the  iron 
floating  battery,  of  the  enfilade  battery,  and 
of  the  Dahlgren  battery,  worked  with  in- 
creasiog  vigor. 

*^  All  but  four  barrels  were  thus  disposed 
of,  and  those  remaining  were  wrapped  in 
many  thicknesses  of  wet  woolen  blankets. 
But  three  cartridges  were  left,  and  these 
were  in  the  guns.  About  this  time,  the 
flag-staff  of  Fort  Sumter  was  shot  down, 
some  fifty  feet  from  the  truck;  this  being 
the  ninth  time  that  it  had  been  struck  by  a 
shot.  The  man  cried  out,  *The  flag'  is 
down!  it  has  been  shot  away!'  In  an 
instant,  Lieut.  Hall  rushed  forward,  and 
brought  the  flag  away.  But  the  halliards 
were  so  inextricably  tangled  that  it  could 
not  be  righted;  it  wasl£erefore  nailed  to 
the  stafE;  and  planted  upon  the  ramparts, 
while  batteries  in  every  direction  were 
playing  upon  them." 

The  fleet  fipom  New^ork,  laden 
-with  provisions  for  the  garrison,  had 
appeared  oflT  the  bar  by  noon  of  the 
day  oil  which  fire  was  opened,  but 
made  no  effort  to  ftdfill  its  errand. 
To  have  attempted  to  supply  the  fort 
would  have,  at  best,  involved  a  heavy 
cost  of  life,  probably  to  no  purpose. 
Its  commander  communicated  by  sig- 
nals with  .Major  Anderson,  but  re- 


'The  New  York  mercha&ts  who   sold   the 

oostiy  fiibrics  are  still  waiting  for  their  pay. 

*  A  Charleston  diapatch,dated  April  13th,  says : 

"Had  the  surrender  not  taken  place,  Fort 

Bumter  would  have  been  stormed  to-mght    The 

me^are  crai^  for  a  fight 


mained  out  of  the  range  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  till  after  the  surrender; 
when  he  returned  as  he  came. 

Meantime,  the  boom  of  heavy  ord- 
nance and  the  telegraph  had  borne 
fax  and  wide  the  eagerly  awaited 
tidings  that  the  war  for  which  South 
Carolina  had  so  long  been  impatient 
had  actually  begun ;  and  firom  every 
side  thousands  flocked  to  the  spec- 
tacle as  to  a  long  expected  holiday. 
Charleston  herself  was  drunk  with 
excitement  and  joyous  exultation. 
Her  entire  white  population,  and  her 
gay  crowds  of  well-dressed '  visitors, 
thronged  her  streets  and  quays,  noting 
the  volume  and  resonant  thunder  of 
the  Confederate  cannonade,  and  the 
contrasted  feebleness  of  that  by  which 
it  was  replied  to.*  That  seven  thou- 
sand men,  after  flve  months  of  care- 
ful preparation,  could  overcome  sev- 
enty, was  regarded  as  an  achieve- 
ment ranking  with  the  most  memo- 
rable deeds  of  Alexander  or  Hannibal, 
Ceesar  or  Napoleon.  Champagne 
flowed  on  every  hand  like  water; 
thousands  quaffed,  and  feasted  on  the 
richest  viands,  who  were  ere  long  to 
regard  rancid  pork  as  a  dainty,  and 
tea  and  coffee  as  faintly  remembered 
luxuries.  Beauregard  shot  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd  to  the  altitude  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains ;  and  "  Dam- 
nation to  the  Yankees !"  was  drunk 
with  rapture  by  enthusiastic  crowds 
whose  heads  were  sure  to  ache  to- 
morrow with  what  they  had  drunk 
before.  Already,  in  the  ardent  ima- 
gination of  her  Chivaby,  the  Con- 
federacy had  established  its  independ- 


"The  hells  hare  been  chiming  all  day,  guns 
firing,  ladies  waring  handkerchiefs,  people 
cheering,  and  citizens  niaking  themselves  gene- 
rally demonstrative.  It  is  regarded  as  the  great' 
est  day  in  the  hietory  of  South  Carolina^ 
-Sadi  it  undoubtedly  was. 
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ence  beyond  dilute,  and  was  about 
to  conquer  and  lay  waste  the  degener 
rate,  cowardly  North. 

The  credit  of  putting  an  aid  to  this 
most  unequal  contest  is  due  to  Louis 
T.  Wigfall,  Ute  a  Senator  from  tiie 
State  of  Texas,  now  slyling  himsdlf  a 
Confederate  Brigadier.  Wi^^Ul — a 
Carolinian  by  birth,  a  KuUifier  by 
training,  and  a  duelist  by  vocation — 
had  the  faults  and  yirtues  of  his 
caste;  and  one  of  the  latter  is  a 
repugnance  to  witnessing  a  con- 
flict between  parties  too  palpably 
ill-matched.  Seeing  that  the  fire  of 
Sumter  was  only  maintained  as  amat- 
ter  of  pride — ^for  the  fidnting  garri- 
son had  quite  enough  to  do  at  fight- 
ing the  flames  that  had  burned  their 
quarters,  and  in  rolling  out  their  pow- 
der to  prevent  its  explosion — ^Wigfall 
seixed  a  skiff  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday (the  second  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment), and  made  direct  toward 
the  almost  silenced  and  thoroughly 
harmless  fortress.  He  was  soon  at 
the  side  of  the  fort,  and,  showing  his 
face  at  an  embrasure,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
sw<Hrd,  he  asked  to  be  presented  to 
Maj.  Anderson.  No  objection  being 
made,  he  crawled  through  the  em- 
brasure into  the  casemate,  and  was 
there  met  by  several  officers,  to  whom 
he  urged  the  futility  of  further  resist- 
ance. '^  Let  us  stop  this  firing,"  said 
he ;  ^^you  are  on  fire,and  your  flag  is 
down.  Let  us  quit."  "  No,"  replied 
Lieut.  Davis,  ^  our  .flag  is  not  dk>wn. 
Step  out  here,  and  you  will  see  it 
waving  over  the  ramparts."  Wigfall 
persisted  that  the  resistance  had  no 
longer  any  justification,  and  urged 
one  of  the  officers  to  wave  his  white 
flag  toward  Moultrie ;  and,  this  being 
dedined,  proceeded  to  wave  it  Imnself. 


Finally,  a  corporal  was  induced  to  re- 
lieve him  in  this,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Aix>ut  this  time,  Maj.  Anderson  ap- 
proached, to  whom  Wigfall  announced 
himself  (incorrectly)  as  a  messenger 
from  Gen.  Beauregard,  sent  to  in- 
quire on  what  terms  he  would  evac- 
uate the  fortress.  Maj.  Anderson 
calmly  replied  r  ^^  Gkm.  Beaur^ard 
is  already  acquainted  with  my  only 
terms."  After  a  few  more  civil  in- 
terchanges of  words,  to  no  purpoeci 
Wigfall  retired,  and  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  ex-Senator  Chesnut,  and 
^x-Representatives  Boger  A.  Piyor 
and  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured 
Maj.  A.  that  Wigfall  had  acted  en- 
tirely without  authority.  Mjg.  A. 
thereupon  ordered  his  flag,  which  had 
been  lowered,  to  be  raised  again;  but 
his  visitors  requested  that  this  be 
delayed  for  further  conference ;  and, 
having  reported  to  Beauregard,  re- 
turned, two  or  three  hours  afterward, 
with  a  substantial  assent  to  Maj.  An- 
derson's conditions.  The  latter  was 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  his  garrison  to 
retain  their  arms,  with  personal  and 
company  property,and  march  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  being  conveyed  to 
whatever  port  in  the  loyal  States  they 
might  indicate.  Considering  his  hope- 
less condition,  these  terms  were  high- 
ly honorable  to  Maj.  Anderson,  and 
hardly  less  so  to  Gen.  Beaur^;ard; 
though  it  was  the  manifest  interest 
of  the  Confederates  not  only  to  stop 
their  prodigal  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition at  the  earliest  moment,  but  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  fort- 
ress in  as  efiective  a  state  as  possible 
each  day's  additional  bombardment 
subtracting  seriously  from  its  strength 
and  efficiency,  as  a  defense  of  Charles- 
ton after  it  should  have  fallen  into 
their  hands. 
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While  Charleston  resxuned  and  in- 
tensified her  exulting  revels/  and  the 
telegraph  invited  all  ^  Dixie'  to  share 
the  rapture  of  her  triumph,  the  weary 
garrison  extinguished  the  fire  still 
raging,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  The  steamboat  Isabel  came 
down  next  morning  to  take  them  off ; 
but  delay  occurred  in  their  removal 
by  tug  to  her  deck,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  go  out  by  that  day's  tide. 
When  the  baggage  had  all  been  re- 
moved, a  part  of  the  garrison  was 
told  off  as  gunners  to  salute  their  flag 
with  fifty  guns ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  lowered  with  cheers  at  the  firing 
of  the  last  gun.  Unhappily,  there  was 
at  that  fire  a  premature  explosion, 
whereby  one  bf  the  gunners  was 
killed,  and  three  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded.  The  men  were  then  formed 
and  marched  out,  preceded  by  their 
band,  playing  inspiring  airs,  and 
taken  on  board  the  Isabel,  whereby 


they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
steamship  Baltic,  awaiting  them  off 
the  bar,  which  brought  them  directly 
to  Kew  York,  whence  Maj.  Ander- 
son dispatched  to  his  Government 
this  brief  and  manly  report : 

"  Steamship  Baltic,  off  Sandt  Hook,  ) 
April  18,  1861.  ( 

"  The  Honorable  S.  Oakbbon, 

Secretary  qf  War,  Washington,  L.  (7.  ; 

"  Sib  :  Having  defended  Fort  Snmter  for 
thirtj-foar  honre,  nntil  the  quarters  were 
entirely  bnmed,  the  main  gates  destroyed, 
the  gorge-wall  seriously  iiynred,  the  maga- 
zine sarronnded  by  flames,  and  its  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  fonr  bar* 
rels  and  three  cartridges  of  powder  onlr 
being  available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork 
remaining,  I  accepted  terms  of  evacuation 
offered  by  Oen.  Beauregard  (being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  tiie  11th  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities),  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag 
with  fifty  guns. 

**  BOBSBT  AVDBBSOK, 

''Kiyor  First  Artillery.*' 


XXIX. 


THE   CALL    TO    AEMS. 


Whether  the  bombardment  and 
redaction  of  Fort  Sumter  shall  or 
shall  not  be  justified  by  posterity,  it 
is  dear  that  the  Confederacy  had  no 
altematiye  but  itd  own  diasolution. 
Five  months  had. elapsed  since  the 
Secession  movement  was  formally  in- 
augurated— ^five  months -of  turmoil, 
uncertainty,  and  business  stagnation, 
throughout  the  seceded  States.    That 


section  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers '  of  the 
ITorthem  cities,  as  well  as  to  the 
slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  of 
the  Border  States;  and,  while  many 
creditors  were  naturally  urgent  for 
their  pay,  few  desired  or  consented 
to  extend  their  credits  in  that  quar- 
ter. Secession  had  been  almost  every- 
where follo^^^  if  not  preceded,  by 


*  '*  Bishop  Lynch  (Roman  Catholic),  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  celebrated  on  Sunday  the  blood- 
less victory  of  Fort  Sumter  with  a  Te  Deum  and 
congratulatory  address.  In  all  the  churches, 
aUnsions  were  made  to  the  subject  The  Epis- 
copal Bishop,  wholly  blind  and  feeble,  said  it 
was  his  strong  persuasion,  confirmed  by  tnrel 
29 


through  erery  section  of  South  Carolina,  that 
the  movement  m  which  the  people  were  engaged 
was  begun  by  them  in  the  deepest  oonyiction  of 
duty  to  God;  and  God  had  signally  blessed  their 
dependence  on  Him.  If  there  is  a  war,  it  will 
be  purely  a  war  of  self-deflanse.'*-'.^^  York  2W- 
hmt^  April  16.  *« 
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a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Banks ;  and,  diough  the  lawyera 
in  most  places  patriotically  refused 
to  receive  Korthem  claims  for  colleo- 
tion,  a  load  of  debt  weighed  heavily 
on  the  planting '  and  trading  classes 
of  the  entire  Sonth,  of  whom  thou- 
sands had  rushed  into  political  con- 
vulsion for  relief  from  the  intolerable 
pressure.  Industry,  save  on  the 
plantations,  was  nearly  at  a  stand ; 
never  before  were  there  so  many 
whites  vainly  seeking  employment. 
The  North,  of  course,  sympathized 
with  these  embarrassments  through 
the  fSEdling  off  in  its  trade,  especially 
with  the  South,  and  through  the 
paucity  of  remittances ;  but  our  cur- 
rency was  still  sound,  while  Southern 
debts  had  always  been  slow,  and  paid 
substantially  at  the  convenience  of 
the  debtors,  when  paid  at  alL  Still, 
the  feeling  that  the  existing  suspense 
and  apprehension  were  intolerable, 
and  that  almost  any  change  would 
be  an  improvement,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South. 


Secession,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  initiated  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
positive  assurances  that,  once  fairly 
in  progress,  every  Slave  State  would 
speedily  and  surely  unite  in  it;  yet, 
up  to  this  time,  but  seven  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  having  a  decided 
minority  of  the  population,  and  a 
still  more  decided  minority  of  the 
wAite  inhabitants,  of  that  ^  section,' 
had  justified  the  sanguine  promisa 
On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  ^  Bor- 
der States,'  witii  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas, had  voted  not  to  secede,  and 
most  of  them  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities ;  save  that  £entuaky,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. And,  despite  Yice-Presi- 
dent  Stephens's  glowing  rhetoric,  it 
was  plain  that  the  seceded  States  did 
not  and  could  not  suflSce  to  form  a 
nation.  Already,  the  talk  in  their 
aristocratic  circles  of  Protectorates 
and  imported  Princes '  betrayed  their 
own  consciousness  of  this.'  Either  to 
attack  the  Union,  and  thus  provoke 


'The  following  private  letter  IVom  a  South 
Cwolina  planter  te  an  old  friend  settled  in  Texaa, 
giyes  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation : 

"  Abbetillb  G.  H.,  S.  C,  Jan.  24»1861. 

"Deab  Sib: — ^I  desire  you  to  procure  for  me, 
and  send  bj  mail,  a  Texas  Almanac.  Six  months 
since,  I  felt  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  South 
Oarolina ;  but  I  can  remain  here  no  longer.  At 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  we  all  felt  that  we  must 
resist  In  this  move,  I  placed  myself  among 
the  foremost,  and  am  yet  determined,  to  resist 
him  to  the  bitter  end.  I  had  my  misgivings,  at 
first,  of  the  idea  of  separate  Secession;  but 
thought  it  would  be  but  for  a  short  time,  and  at 
small  cost  In  this  manner,  together  with 
thousands  of  other  Carolinians,  we  have  been 
mistaken.  Everything  is  in  the  wildest  commo- 
tion. My  bottom  land  on  Long  Gone,  for  wbidi 
I  oould  have  gotten  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  I 
now  cannot  seU  at  any  price.  All  our  young 
men,  nearly,  are  in  and  around  Charleston. 
Thither  we  have  sent  many  hundreds  of  our 
negroes  (/  have  sent  twenty)  to  work.  Crops 
were  very  short  last  year;  and  it  does  now  seem 
that  nothing  will  be  planted  this  coming  season. 
All  are  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  not  a 
thought  of  the  future  is  taken.    Mesaengera  are 


running  here  and  there,  with  and  Without  the 
Governor's  orders.  We  have  no  monej.  A 
forced  tax  is  levied  upon  every  man.  I  hare 
furnished  the  last  surplus  dollar  I  have.  I  had 
about  $27,000  m  the  bank.  At  first,  I  gave  a 
check  for  $10,000;  then  $5,000;  then  the  re- 
mainder: It  is  now  estimated  tiiat  wo  are 
spending  $26,000  per  day,  and  no  prospect  of 
getting  over  these  times.  It  was  our  full  under- 
standing, when  we  went  out  -of  the  Union,  that 
we  would  have  a  new  Qovemment  of  a£  the 
Southern  Stetes.  Our  object  was  to  bring 
about  a  ooUiston  with  the  aothoritiea  at  Wash- 
ington, which  ail  thought  would  make  all  join 
us.  Although  we  have  sought  such  collision  in 
every  way,  wehave  not  yet  got  a  fight,  and  the 
prospect  is  very  distant  I  want  tihe  AlmMiao 
to  see  what  part  of  Texas  may  suit  me.  I  want  * 
to  raise  cotton  principally,  but  must  raise  com 
enough  to  do  me.  I  cannot  live  here,  and  must 
get  away.  Many  are  leaving  now;  at  least 
10,000  negroes  hftve  left  alrcMidy;  and,  before 
long,  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  in  the  West.  I  desire  you  to  look  around 
and  help  me  to  get  a  home.  As  ever  yours, 
''BobkbtLtox." 

*Wm.  H.  EusaeU,  of  Ths  London  J%met,uiliB 
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a  war,  or  to  sink  gradualljbat  Borely 
out  of  existence  beneath  a  general 
appreciation  of  weakness,  insecurity, 
and  intolerable  burdens,  was  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  plotters  and  uphold- 
ers of  Secession. 

And,  though  signally  beaten  in 
the  recent  elections  of  the  non-sece- 
ded Slave  States,  they  had  yet  a  very 
strong  party  in  most  of  those  States 
•—stronger  in  wealth,  in  social  stand- 
ing, and  in  politicfal  activity  and  in- 
fluence, than  in  numbers.  A  major- 
ily  of  these  had  been  able  to  bring 
the  Conventions  or  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States  to  say,  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  ^^If  the  Black 
Bepublicans  attempt  to  coerce  the 
seceded  States,  we  will  join  them  in 
armed  resistance."  It  was  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  to  their  mutual  pur- 


poses, that  there  sAould  be  ^  coer- 
cion.' 

So  late  as  April  4th — ^a  mouth  after 
the  return  of  her  'Commissioners' 
from  the  abortive  Peace  Conference 
— ^Yirginia,  through  her  Convention, 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  89  to  45,  re- 
fused to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion. StQl,  her  conspirators  worked 
on,  like  those  of  the  other  'Border 
States,'  and  claimed,  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  that  they  were 
making  headway.  Bichmond  waa 
the  focus  of  their  intrigues,  as  it  waa 
of  her  Slave-trade ;  but  it  was  boasted 
that,  whereas  two  of  her  three  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  were  chosen 
as  Unionists,  she  would  now  give  a 
decided  majority  for  Secession.  Th4 
Hichmond  Whig'  the  time-honored 
organ  of  her  Whig  'Conservatives,' 


"Diary,  North  and  Soaih,"  writing  at  CSiarles- 
ton,  April  18, 1861,  says: 

"These  tall,  thin,  flne-faoed  CarolinianB  are 
great  materialists.  SUvery,  perhaps,  has  aggra- 
vated the  tendency  to  look  at  all  the  world 
through  panqiets  of  ootton-bales  and  rice-bags; 
and,  though  more  stately  and  leas  vulgar,  the 
worshipers  here  are  not  less  prostrate  before 
the  *  almighty  dollar*  than  the  Northerners. 
Again,  cropping  out  of  the  dead  level  of  hate  to 
the  Yankee,  grows  its  dimaz  in  the  profession, 
ftom  nearly  every  one  of  the  guests,  that  he 
would  prefer  a  rehim  to  British  rule  to  any  re- 
union with  N^w  England.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  aflfect  the 
agricultural  fiuth  and  the  belief  of  a  landed  gen- 
t^.  It  is  not  only  over  the  wine-glass — ^why 
adi  it  cupf — ^that  they  ask  for  a  Prince  to  reign 
over  them.  I  have  heard  the  wish  repeatedly 
expresaed  within  the  last  two  days  that  we 
coiJd  spare  ihem  one  of  our  young  Princes^  but 
never  in  jest  or  in  any  frivolous  manner.** 

l£r.  RuaseU^s  letters  from.  Charleston  to  The 
Times  are  to  the  same  eifect,  but  more  explicit 
and  circumstantial. 

*  The  Ri^AmondWhigfif'Noreinber  9, 1860,  had 
tihe  following: 

"  Because  the  Union  was  created  by  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  original  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  consent  can  be  withdrawn  at 
will  by  any  single  party  to  the  compact,  and  its 
obligations  and  duties,  its  burdens  and  demands, 
be  avoided.  A  government  resting  on  such  a 
basis  would  be  as  unstable  as  the  ever-shifting 


sands.  The  sport  of  every  popular  exoitement^ 
the  victim  of  every  conflicting  interest,  of  plot- 
ting ambition  or  momentary  impulse,  it  would 
afford  no  guarantee  of  perpetuity,  while  the 
hours  bring  round  the  circuit  of  a  single  jrear. 
To  suppose  that  a  single  State  oould  withdraw 
at  will,  is  to  brand  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, convinced  of  the  weakness  and  certain  de- 
struction of  tiie  old  Ck>nfederation  of  States,  of 
laboring  to  perpetuate  the  evil  they  attempted 
to  remedy.  The  work,  which  has  been  the  mar- 
vel of  tfie  world,  would  be  no  government  at  all : 
the  oaths  taken  to  support  ana  maintain  it  would 
be  bitter  mockery  of  serious  obligations;  and 
nothing  would  exist  to  invite  the  confidence  of 
citizens  or  strangers  in  its  protection. 

"Lees  strong  would  it  be  than  a  business 
partnership  of  limited  time.  From  this,  neither 
party  who  has  entered  into  it  can  escape,  except 
by  due  course  of  law.  Withdrawal  of  one  mem- 
ber carrfts  no  rights  of  possession  of  property  or 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  partnership,  unless 
the  injunctions  of  legal  tribunals  are  invoked  to 
restrain  aJl  action  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
settled.  A  State  seceding  knows  no  law  to 
maintjiin  its  interest  nor  vmdicate  its  rights. 
The  right  to  secede,  t>n  the  other  hand,  places 
the  Government  more  at  the  mercy  of  popular 
whim  than  the  businefls  interest  of  tho  least 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  country  is  phiced, 
by  the  law  of  the  land.*' 

Such  were  the  just  and  forcibly  stated  convio- 
tions  of  a  leading  journal,  which  soon  after  be- 
came, and  has  since  remained,  a  noisy  oracle 
ofC 
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who  had  seonred  her  vote  for  Bell 
and  Everett,  had  been  changed — hy 
porchaee,  it  was  eaid — ^and  was  now 
as  zealous  for  Secession  as  hitherto 
against  it.  Finallj,  her  Conyention 
resolved,  on  the  4th  aforesaid,  to  s^id 
new  CommissionerB  to  wait  on  Presi- 
dent lincohi,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Alex.  H.  H. 
Stuart,  and  George  W.  Randolph  (of 
whom  the  last  only  was  formerly  a 
Democrat,  and  was  chosen  as  a  Se- 
cessionist), to  proceed  to  Washington 
on  this  errand.  They  did  not  ob- 
tain their  formal  audience  until  the 
18th — ^the  day  of  Fort  Sumter's  sur- 
render— when  its  bombardment,  if 
not  its  capture  also,  was  already 
known  in  that  city — and  there  was  a 
grim  jocosity  in  their  appearance  at 
anch  an  hour  to  set  before  the  ha- 
rassed President  such  a  missive  as 
this: 

"  Whsruu^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  nncertaintj  which  prevails  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Fed- 
eral EzecntlTe  intends  to  pnrsne  toward  the 
seceded  States  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excitement 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
pending  difficulties,  and  threatens  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace :  therefore, 

''EeioltMiy  That  a  Committee  of  three  del- 
egates be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this 
pre&mble,  and  respectfiilly  ask  him  to  com- 
municate to  this  Convention  the  policy 
which  the  Federal  Executive  intends  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  3tates/' 

To  this  overture,  after  duly  ac- 
knowledging its  reception,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  as  follows : 

"  In  answer,  I  have  to^say  that,  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  <^oial  term,  expressed 
my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able, 
it  is  wiUi  deep  regret  and  mortification  I 
now  learn  that  there  is  a  great  and  ii^urious 
mncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what 
that  policv  is,  and  what  course  I  intend  to 
pursue.  I^ot  having,  as  yet,  seen  occasion 
to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pursue 
the  course  marked  out  in  that  Inaugural 


Address.  I  commend  a  careful  oontideratisii 
of  the  document  as  the  best  expression  I  can 
give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and  therein 
said,  I  now  repeat,  ^The  power  confided  in 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  poseesi, 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  collect  the  duties  on  im- 
ports; but,  beyond  what  is  necessary  tat 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force*  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere.*  By  the  words  'property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government^'  I 
chiefly  allude  to  the  military  poets  and 
property  which  were  in  possession  of  the 
Government  when  it  came  into  my  handa 
But  if^  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pnrBuift 
of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked 
assault  has  been  mada  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I 
shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repoasees  it| 
if  I  can,  like  places  which  had  been  seized 
before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
me ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  shall,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it 
proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  as- 
saulted, as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps^  cause 
the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  se- 
ceded, believing  that  the  commencement  of 
actual  war  against  the  (Government  iustifies 
and,  possibly,  demands  it.  I  scarcely  need 
to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property,  situated  within  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet  belonging  to 
the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before 
the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may 
do  for  tne  purpose,  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  in- 
vasion of  any  part  of  the  country ;  not  mean- 
ing by  this,  however,  that  I  may  not  land  a 
force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  on 
the  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fsct 
that  I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say 
of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifica- 
tion." 

With  this  answer,  the  Committdon- 
ers  retired ;  and  the  next  important 
news  from  Virginia  readbied  Wash- 
ington via  Montgomery  and  Kew 
Orleans,  which  cities  had  been  ex- 
hilarated to  the  i>oint  of  cheering 
and  cannon-firing,  by  dispatches  from 
Richmond,  announcing  the  fact  that 
the  O>nvention  had,  in  secret,  taken 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  and 
united  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
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Oonfederacj/  The  vote  by  which 
this  result  was  adiieyed  stood  88  to 
65 — ^the  majority  greatly  strength- 
ened, doubtless,  iifnot  secnred,  by  an 
act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  slayes 
irom  States  out  of  the  Confederacy 
— an  act  which,  so  long  as  Yirginia 
adhered  to  the  IJnion,  struck  a  stag- 
gering blow  at  the  most  important 
and  productive  branch  of  her  indus- 
try. And,  while  the  fact  of  her  se- 
cession was  still  unproclaimed,  her 
authorities  at  once  set  whatever  mili- 
tary forces  they  could  muster  in  mo- 
tion to  seize  the  Federal  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk  (Portsmouth)  aiid  the  Ar- 
senal at  Harper's  Ferry. 

As  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter flashed  over  the  country,  an  in- 
tense and  universal  excitement  was 
aroused  in  the  Free  as  well  as  the 
Slave  States.  Indignation  was  par- 
amount in  the  former;  exultation 
ruled  throughout  the  latter.*  Many 
at  the  North  obstinately  refused  to 
credit  the  tidings;  and,  when  news 
of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  so  speed- 


ily followed,  the  number  of  the  in* 
credulous  was  even  increased.  All 
doubt,  however,  was  dispelled  when 
the  journals  of  Monday  morning, 
April  15th,  displayed  conspicuously 
the  following 

^PBOOLAJCATXOir. 

'*  Whsbsab,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
hare  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are, 
opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstruct- 
ed, in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerfbl  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  law:  now,  therefore,  I,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit 
to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
75,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combina- 
tions, and  to  cause  the  laws.to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

^*  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  State  authori- 
ties through  the  War  Department*  I  appeal 
to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 
aid,  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  existence,  of  our  national  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  Government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enouffh 
endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  me 
first  service  assignea  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the 
forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been 
seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the 


*  The  New  York  Serald  of  Aphl  13th  had  a 
Charleston  dispatch  of  the  12th,  which  thua  cor- 
rectly expresses  the  Confederate  idea: 

"The  first  shot  [at  Fort  Sumter]  froiu  Ste- 
vens's battery  was  fired  by  the  venerable  Ed- 
mund Bnffin,  of  Virginia.  That  ball  will  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  Secession  in  Virginia  than 
volumes  of  stump  speedhes." 

*  The  New  York  iT^roU  of  the  14th  had  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  RiGHXOHD,  Va.,  AprU  13,  1861. 

'*  There  is  great  rcgoidng  here  over  the  news 
from  Charleston. 

'*  One  hundred  guns  have  been  fired  to  oele- 
brato  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

"  Confederate  flags  are  everywhere  displayed ; 
while  music  and  JUiiminations  are  the  order  of 
the  evening. 

"  Gov.  Letcher  has  Just  been  serenaded.  He 
made  a  non-committal  speech. 

"The  streets  are  crowded  with  people,  and 
the  utmost  enthusiaflm  and  excitement  prevails." 


*The  Circular  from  the  War  Department, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Governors  along  with 
this  ProclamatioD,  explained  that  the  call  was 
for  regiments  of  infantry  or  riflemen  only— each 
regiment  to  be  composed  of  ISO  men— the  ap- 
portionment of  regiments  to  the  several  States 
called  on  being  as  follows: . 


Maine  .... 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont .  . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  • 
New  York  . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware .  • 
Tennessee  . 
Maryland 


Virginia  .    . 

North  Carolina 

Kentudty 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Ohio    . 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa    . 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 


The  94  legiments  thus  oaOed  for  would  form  a 
total  of  73,391  menr-the  residue  of  the  75,000 
being  expected  frcnn  the  Federal  District. 
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tttmoft  care  will  be  obaerred,  connfltently 
with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  aroid  any  de- 
TaatatioD,  aoj  destraction  ofj  or  interference 
with,  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peacefol 
citizens  of  any  part  'of  the  conntrj;  and  I 
hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the 
combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  respectiye  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

''Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of 
public  affiurs  presents  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, I  do  hereby,  in  yirtae  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  by  the  Oonstitntion,  convene 
both  Hooses  of  Oongress.  The  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to 
assemble  at  their  respective  chambers  at  12 
o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of 
July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wis- 
dom, the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem 
to  demand. 

'*  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

*'Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this 
15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
tighty-fifth. 

"Abbaham  Lnroour. 
''By  the  President: 

'' Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  tf  3taU:^ 

This  Proclamation  was  received 
throughout  the  Free  States  with  very 
general  and  enthusiastic  approval. 
Kearlj  all  of  them  on  this  side  of  the 
Sockj  Mountains  had  Bepubliean 
Ooyemors  and  Legislatures,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  proffers  of  men, 
money,  munitions^andeyerything  that 
could  be  needed  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.  The  only'  Governor  not 
elected  as  a  Bepublican  was  William 
SpraguCy  of  Bhode  Island — an  in- 
dependent *  conservative' — who  not 
merely  raised  promptly  the  quota  re- 
quired of  him,  but  volunteered  to  lead 
it  to  "Washington,  or  wherever  its 
services  might  be  required.  Ko  State 
was  more  prompt  and  thorough  in  her 
response,  and  none  sent  her  troops  into 


the  field  more  completely  armed  and 
serviceably  equipped,  than  did  Bhode 
Island.  Among  the  privates  in  her 
first  r^ment  was  one  worth  a  million 
dollars,  who  destroyed  the  passage- 
ticket  he  had  bought  for  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  a  tour  of  observation  and 
pleasure,  to  shoulder  his  musket  in 
defense  of  his  country  and  her  law& 
Hitherto,  the  Democrats  and  other 
^  conservatives'  of  the  Free  States  had 
seemed'  to  sympathize  rather  with 
^  the  South'  dian  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, in  so  far.  as  they  were  at 
variance,  though  not  usually  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  Secession.  !Now, 
public  meetings,  addresses,  enlist- 
ments, the  mustering  of  companies 
and  of  r^ments  on  all  sides,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  indicate  an  almost  un- 
broken unanimity  in  support  of  the 
Government.  The  spirit  of  the  hour 
is  very  fairly  exhibited  in  the  leading 
article  of  The  New  York  Tribune  of 
April  15th,  as  follows : 

"  Fort  Snmter  is  lost,  bnt  freedom  is  saved. 
There  is  no  more  thought  of  bribing  or  coax- 
ing the  traitors  who  hare  dared  to  aim  their 
cannon-balls  at  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend  it.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  journals  of  this  citj  were  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Secessionists,  their  apologists, 
their  champions.  The  roar  of  the  great  cir- 
cle of  batteries  pouring  their  iron  hall  upon 
devoted  Sumter  has  struck  them  all  dumb. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  made  a  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive speech,  setting  forth  the  innocence  of 
murder,  and,  having  Just  bidden  adieu  to  the 
cheers  and  the  gas-lights,  were  to  be  con- 
fronted bj  the  gory  form  and  staring  eyes 
of  a  victim  of  assassination,  the  first  fruit  of 
his  oratorical  success. 

^^  For  months  before  the  late  Presidential 
election,  a  minority  of  our  journals  predicted 
forcible  resistance  to  the  Government  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  Republican 
triumnh ;  for  months  since,  they  have  been 
cherisning  and  encouraging  the  Slavehold- 
ers' Reb^on,  as  if  it  were  a  very  natural 


*  Those  of  California  and  Oregon  were  exoep- 
Mons;  but^  being  iar  away,  and  not  osUed  on 


for  Militia,  their  views  were  then  undeveloped. 
'  See  especially  pi^es  366-6^  and  thenoefcvwud. 
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and  proper  prooeeding.  Their  object  was 
purely  partisan — ih&y  wished  to  btilly  the 
Bepublican  Administration  into  Bhamefnl 
recreancy  to  Bepublican  principle,  and  then 
call  upon  the  people  to  expel  from  power  a 
party  so  profligate  and  so  cowardly.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  this ;  they  hace  succeeded 
in  enticing  their  Southern  protegSt  and  some- 
time allies  into  flagrant  treason.  *  *  * 

**  Most  of  our  journals  lately  parading  the 
pranks  of  the  Secessionists  with  scarcely 
disguised  exultation,  have  been  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  culmination  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  conspiracy.  They  would  evidently  like 
to  justify  and  encourage  the  traitors  further, 
but  they  dare  not;  so  the  Amen  sticks  in 
their  throat.  The  aspect  of  the  people  ap- 
palls them.  Democrat  as  well  as  Bepub- 
lican, Oonservative  and  Badical,  instinctive- 
ly feel  that  the  guns  flred  at  Sumter  were 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  American  Bepub- 
lic.  Not  even  in  the  lowest  groggery  of  our 
city  would  it  be  safe  to  propose  cheers  for 
Beauregard  and  Gov.  Pickens.  The  Tories 
of  the  Bevolution  were  relatively  ten  times 
as  numerous  here  as  are  the  open  sympa- 
tiiizers  with  the  Palmetto  Bebels.  It  is 
hard  to  lose  Sumter;  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  in  losing  it  we  have  gedned  a 
united  people.  Henceforth,  the  loyal  States 
are  a  unit  in  uncompromising  hostility  to 
treason,  wherever  plotted,  however  justified. 
Fort  Sumter  is  temporarily  lost,  but  the 
country  is  saved.  '  Live  the  BepublicI" 

Dissent  from  this  view  did,  indeed, 
seem  for  tlie  moment  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  silenced.  The  opposite  con- 
ception was  temperately  set  forth,  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  by  The  Ifew 
York  JSicpresSy  as  follows : 

"The  irrepressible  conflict'  started  by 
Mr.  Seward  and  indorsed  by  the  Bepublican 
party,  has  at  length  attained  to  its  logical, 
foreseen  result.  That  conflict,  undertaken 
'for  the  sake  of  humanity,*  culminates  now 
hi  inhumanity  itself  and  exhibits  the  afflict- 
ing spectacle  of  brother  shedding  brother's 
bloocL 

"Befnsing  the  ballot  before  the  bullet, 
these  n;en,  flushed  with  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of.  the  Federal  Government,  have 
madly  rushed  into  a  civil  war,  which  will 
probably  drive  the  remaining  Slave  States 
into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  dash  to  pieces  the  last  hope  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Union. 

"  To  the  gallant  men  who  are  so  nobly 
defending  their  flag  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude — not  less  than  to  the  equally  gal- 
knt  and  patriotio  spirits,  who,  in  nke  obedi- 


ence to  the  demands  of  duty,  are  periling 
their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
heroic,  but,  as  yet,  unsuccessful  endeavor  to 
afford  them  succor.  But,  to  the  cold-blood* 
ed,  heartless  demagogues  who  started  this 
civil  war — ^themselves  magnanimously  keep- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  bodily  harm — we 
can  only  say,  Tou  must  flnd  your  account,  if 
not  at  the  hands  of  an  indignant  people,  then 
in  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  petitioned,  begged,  and  im- 
plored these  men,  who  are  become  their  ac- 
cidental masters,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  this  unnatural  strife 
was  pushed  to  a  bloody  extreme ;  but  their 
petitions  were  all  spurned  with  contempt ; 
and  now  the  bullet  comes  in  to  decide  the 
issuer' 

In  another  editorial,  The  JExpresa 

said: 

"  The  great  fact  is  upon  us.  Civil  war 
has  commenced.  Where  it  will  end,  is 
known  only  to  that  Higher  Power  *that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-new  them  as  we 
will.'  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced— the  South  can  never  be 
subjugated  by  the  North,  nor  can  any  mark- 
ed successes  be  achieved  against  them. 
They  have  us  at-  every  advantage.  They 
fight  upon  their  own  soil,  in  hekaXf  of  their 
cSareat  rtghts—for  their  public  institutions, 
their  homes,  and  their  property.  They  are 
abundantly  supplied  witii  all  the  means  and 
appliances  for  die  contest;  are  commanded 
by  officers  who  have  fought  and  won  battles 
by  the  side  of  those  against  whom  they  are 
now  arrayed,  with  ranks  filled  by  men  as  in- 
telligent, patriotic,  and  brave,  as  e'er  faced  a 
foe,  and  a  determination  never  to  be  de- 
feated. *  *  ♦ 

"  The  Southy  in  telf-preaenatian^  has  heen 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  proclaim 
its  independence,  A  servile  insurrection 
and  toholesaU  slaughter  of  the  whites  totZZ 
alone  sat^fy  the  murderous  designs  of  ths 
Abolitionists,  The  Administration,  egged 
on  by  tiie  halloo  of  the  Black  Bepublican 
journals  of  this  city,  has  sent  its  mercenary 
forces  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  initiate  the 
work  of  desolation  and  ruin^  A  call  is  made 
for  an  army  of  volunteers,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  an  invasion  is  apprehended  of  the 
Federal  capital ;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
summon  the  slave  popi:dation  to  revolt  and 
massacre.'^ 

The  Utioa  [N.  T.]  Obwroer  more 
pointedly  said : 

*^  Of  all  the  wars  which  have  disgraced  the 
human  race,  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  own 
enlightened  nation  to  be  involved  in  the  moal 
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Tuelees  and  fooluh  one.  What  adyanta^ 
oan  poBsiblj  accroe  to  any  one  from  this 
war,  noweyer  prolonged  it  might  he  ?  Does 
any  suppose  that  millions  c^  free  white 
Americans  in  the  Sonthem  States,  who  will 
soon  be  arrayed  against  ns,  can  he  con- 
quered by  any  efforts  which  can  be  brought 
against  them  ?  Brave  men,  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  and,  as  they  belieye,  for  their  free- 
dom and  dearest  rights,  can  neyer  be  subju- 
gated. The  war  may  be  prolonged  until  we 
are  ourselves  exhausted,  and  become  an  easy 
prey  to  military  despotism  or  equally  iktal 
anarchy;  but  we  can  never  conquer  the 
Bouth.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  they  are 
rebels  and  traitors:  they  are  beyond  our 
reach.  Why  should  we  destroy  ourselves  in 
ii\)uriDg  themt 

**  Who  are  to  fight  the  battles  of  sectional 
hatred  in  this  sad  strife?  The  Seceders  wiU 
fight;  but  will  the  Abolitionists,  who  have 
combined  with  them  to  overthrow  the  Union, 
make  themselves  food  for  powder?  If  this 
could  be  so— if  ten  thousand  picked  fire-eat- 
ers of  either  side  could  be  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  would  fight  until,  like  the 
Kilkenny  ca^,  all  were  destroyed — ^the  coun- 
try would  be  the  better  for  it.  But,  while 
the  decessionist  defends  himself^  the  Aboli- 
tionist will  sneak  in  the  back-ground,  leav- 
ing those  to  do  the  fighting  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  bloody  strife,  no  hatred  against 
their  brethren.  The  best  we  can  hope  is, 
that^  at  the  end  of  a  fearful  struggle,  when 
the  country  becomes  tired  of  gratifying  a 
spirit  of  fknatioism,  we  shall  have  peace 
through  a  treaty  in  which  both  sides  must 
make  sacrifices,  but  each  must  agree  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other.  How  much 
better  to  make  such  a  treaty  now,  before 
further  bloodshed,  before  worse  hatreds  are 
engendered  r' 

The  Bangor  Union  (Maine)  still 
more  boldly  said : 

^^  Democrats  of  Maine  I  the  loyal  sons  of 
the  South  have  gathered  around  Charleston, 
as  your  fathers  of  old  gathered  about  Bos- 
ton, in  defense  of  the  same  sacred  principles 
of  liberty — principles  which  you  have  ever 
npheld  and  defended  with  your  vote,  your 
voice,  and  your  strong  right  arm.  Your 
sympathies  are  with  the  defenders  of  the 
truth  and  the  right.  Those  who  have  inau- 
gurated this  unholy  and  ui\jnBtifiable  war 
are  no  friends  of  yours — no  friends  of  Dem- 
*  ocratic  Liberty.  Will  you  aid  them  in  their 
work  of  subiugation  and  tyranny  ? 

*'When  the  Government  at  Washington 
oalls  for  volunteers  or  recruits  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny  under 
tiie  specious  phrase  of  *  enforcing  the  laws,' 
*  retaking  ana  protecting  the  public  proper- 


ty,' and  '  collecting  the  revenue,*  let  every 
Democrat  fold  his  arms,  and  bid  the  mimona 
of  Tory  despotism  do  a  Tory  despot's  work. 
Say  to  them  fearlessly  and  boldly,  in  the 
language  of  England^s  great  Lord,  the  Ead 
of  Chatham,  whose  bold  words  in  behalf  of 
the  struggling  colonies  of  America,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  Revolution,  have  en- 
shrined his  name  in  the  heart  of  every 
friend  of  freedom  and  immortalized  his  fame 
wherever  the  name  of  liberty  is  known — 
say,  in  his  thrilling  language :  '  If  I  were  a 
Southerner,  as  I  am  a  Korthemer,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  coontry,  I 
would  never  lay  dowii  my  arms — never^  neo- 
«r,  nkvkbP" 

The  Albany  Argue  more  cautioaslj 
and  guardedly  said : 

"The  first  gun  of  civil  war  is  heard, 
whose  reverberations  are  yet  to  echo  through 
the  civilized  world — ^the  signal  of  events  of 
which  no  man  can  tell  the  end.    A  fearM 
responsibility  is  due  to  those  who   have 
brought  this  crisis  upon  the  country.     War 
is  not  the  least  of  calamities.    If  tiie  Federal 
Government  were  about  to  sacrifice  its  trear 
sures  and  fleets  and  armies  to  rebake  the 
Spanish  usurpation  in  Saint  Domingo— if 
this  armament  were  intended  to  repel  Mexi- 
oan  aggression,  or  to  assert  our  right  to  San 
Juan  against  English  pretension — every  citi- 
zen would  gladly  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.     But  it  is  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  the  war  is  to  be  declared; 
and  its  provocations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
aggressions  of  section  against  section,  and 
the  defiance  of  constitutional  guarantees. 
It  is  a  civil  war  that  opens — a  war  whose 
successes  are  without  glory,  whose  noblest 
deeds  are  without  honor,  for  they  are  won 
in  fratricidal  conflict,  and  their  cost  is  fratri- 
cidal blood.    11  this  were  even  a  natural, 
intelligent  assertion  of  Government  author- 
ity, it  would  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.     If  its  object  and  result 
were  to  restore  the  Union  and  reestablish 
the  Constitution  over  these  States*  it  might  be  ^ 
worth  all  the  sacrifices  it  imposed.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  place  no  impediments  in 
its  way,  but  bid  it  C^od  speed  to  its  end. 
£veVy  Democrat  in  the  North  would  take 
the  same  position.    But  it  cannot,  in  any 
event,  have  this  effect    It  cannot  restore; 
it  can  only  destroy.    There  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Administration  to  terminate,  in  a  war  in 
which  sectional  passions  shall  be  aroused 
to  the  utmost  hight,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  cut 
off  all  possible  hope  of  reconstruction.    If 
this  U  tiie  purpose  of  the  Administration, 
they  have  loet  no  time  in  its  execution.  The 
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dieed  of  separation  ie  sealed  in  the  first  blood 
abed  in  this  conflict." 

The  Journal  of  Corrmierce  (N"ew 

Tork)  said : 

**We  will  not  undertake,  at  this  moment, 
to  apportion  the  measore  of  folly  and  crime, 
on  either  side,  which  has  led  to  the  present 
catastrophe.  No  doubt  it  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  sending  of  a  fleet  with  troops, 
bjthe  United  States  Government,  for  the 
relief  (as  was  understood)  of  Sumter.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  was 
occasioned  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies 
from  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  au- 
tiiorities,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
send  them  from  New  Tork  or  some  other 
point.  To  thia,  again,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  was  caused  by  the  long 
continued  delay  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities to  take  or  consent  to  any  measures 
of  adjustment  of  the  pending  differences, 
thug  leaving  the  Confederate  authorities 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
large  military  force  at  Charleston  for  An  in- 
definite period,  or  abandoning  their  claims 
altogether.  The  Confederate  authorities 
most,  however,  bear  the  responsibility  (and 
it  is  a  heavy  one)  of  commencing  the  actual 
firing." 

The  Boston  Post  still  more  mildly 

Bald: 

*'  The  pneople  must  speak  in  their  primary 
oq>acity,  if  they  would  save  their  country 
£rom  a  miserable  destiny — if  they  would  se- 
oure  to  their  families  and  themselves  peace 
and  safety.  This  should  be  done  in  a  legal 
manner.  An  Extra  Session  of  Congress 
ahouid  be  called  at  once.  And,  if  that 
body  prove  incompetent  to  the  duty  re- 
qnired,  then  a  National  Gonyention  should 
be  convened ;  and,  if  all  measures  for  a  sat- 
ia&ctory  a^ustment  fail,  after  full  hearing 
and  answers  to  statements  of  discontent, 
and  a  portion  of  our  country  declare  its  de- 
termination, at  all  events,  to  dissolve  its  aa- 
aodation  with  another  portion,  let  it  depart 


in  peace,  if  possible;  but,  if  it  be  not  poa- 
sibie,  then  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  aone 
all  that  Christianity,  reason,  and  patriotism 
could  demand,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
laat  dreadful  issue  with  a  sustaining  con- 
science."* 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  15th 

put  forth  a  '  leader,'  whereof  the  drift 

ifl  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts : 

"  Earnestly  laboring  in  behalf  of  peace, 
from  the  beginning  of  these  sectional  trou- 
bles down  to  this  day,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  through  mutual  conces- 
sions, we  do  not,  even  yet,  utterly  despair 
of  arresting  this  civil  war  before  it  shall  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  In  any 
event,  the  people  of  this  metropolis  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  material  and  political 
interests,  to  their  social  security  and  to  the 
country  at  larse,  to  make  a  solemn  and  im- 
posing effort  m  behalf  of  peace.  To  this 
end,  we  again  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens 
of  this  islimd,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party, 
to  meet  together  in  an  earnest  consultation 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  peace,  llie 
Government  at  Washington  and  that  at 
Montgomery,  confronted  with  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  may  yet  recoil  from  them. 

"The  conservative  city  of  New  York, 
guiltless  of  any  agency  in  precipitating  upon 
the  two  sections  of  tius  great  country  this 
causeless  and  senseless  appeal  to  arms,  has 
the  right,  and  has  some  power,  to  speak  to 
the  North  and  the  South  in  behalf  of  peace.'* 

Ths  Herald  of  the  next  day  con-  ' 
tained  a  leading  article  in  anbatantial 
accordance  with  the  new  drift  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  even  among  '  conservar 
tives:' saying:       ^ 

"  The  measures  that  have  been  adopted, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  entirely  change  the  aspect  of 
public 'affairs.  Had  a  similar  course  been 
pursued  five  months  ago,  the  last  would 
have  been  heard  of  Secession  before  now. 
Not  the  firing  of  a  gun  would  have  been 


■  TKt  TrUA  Ameriean  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  and,  so 
tut  as  can  now  be  traced,  every  other  prominent 
Democratic  journal  issued  in  New  Jersey,  blamed 
the  Administration  and  the  'Black  Republicans' 
for  inciting  and  provoking  Hhe  South'  to  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  in  substantial  acoordanoe  with 
the  foregoing  views  of  T?ie  New  Tork  Express  and 
The  Albany  Argus,  Ths  Pennayloankai  (Philadel- 
phia), and  Ths  Patriot  and  Union  (HarrisburgX 
with  nearly  eveiy  other  leading  Democratic 
jDomal  in  Pennaylvania^  also  treated  the  war 


now  opening  as  provoked,  if  not  wantonly  comr 
menoed,  by  the  'Black  Republicans.'  So  with 
the  ablest  and  most  widely  circulated  Democratio 
journals  of  Oonneotiout  Ths  Chicago  Timss^  Ths 
Detroit  Free  PresSj  and  Ohio  SkUssman  (Columbua), 
likewise  regarded  and  treated  the  conflict  aa  one 
which  the  Republicana  had  unwarrantably  com- 
menced, or,  at  least,  incited.  Few  or  none  of 
these,  however,  counseled  acquiescence  in  Di^ 
union — much  less,  a  surrender  of  Waahingtcn 
and  Maryland. 
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needed;  the  fortifications  npon  the  coast 
woald  have  been  rendered  impregnable 
against  local  attacks ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  no  State  woold  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Snch  a  policy 
was  strongly  recommended  to  Mr.  Bnchan- 
an^s  Administration,  at  the  time,  by  The 
Kew  York  Herald;  bat  treason  in  his  Cabi- 
net, and  the  atrocions  perfidy  of  many  others 
who  sorronnded  him,  prevented  his  acts 
from  corresponding  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  period.  It  is  better,  howeyer,  late  than 
never. 

♦  ♦  *  "  The  time  has  passed  for  snch  pub- 
lic peace  meetings,  in  the  North,  as  were 
advocated,  and  might  have  efiected  some 
beneficial  resolt,  a  few  weeks  since.  War 
will  make  the  Northern  people  a  unit.  Be- 
pnblicans  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
Democrats  have  been  gradually  becoming 
disgusted  at  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  a  section 
for  which  they  have  faithinlly  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  conflict  for  so  many 
years.  Fire-eaters  have 'accustomed  them- 
selves to  adopt  an  indiscriminate  tone  of 
hostility  toward  citizens  of  the  non-slave- 
bolding  States,  which  would  have,  long  ago, 
alienated  their  friends,  but  that  the  party 
attachment  of  the  latter  has  been  founded 
npon  principles,  not  recklessly  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
set  forth  in  his  Proclamation  and  his  speech 
to  the  Virginia  Commissioners,  is,  on  the 
whole,  approved  by  the  masses  of  the  com- 
munity. It  cannot  harm  the  North  event- 
ually ;  and«  if  the  damage  it  may  inflict  upon 
the  South  is  to  be  regretted,  it  will  be  none 
the  less  well,  if  it  secures  final  peace  to  the 
country." 

That  those  who  for  years  had  zeal- 
ously maintained  that  a  simple  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  JeflTerson 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Sla- 
very from  the  territories  was  an  un- 
warranted and  unjustifiable  war  upon 
*  the  South,'  impelled  by  *  fanaticism' 
and  ^  sectional'  hate,  should,  by  the 
mere  crashing  of  a  few  balls  against 
the  walls  of  a  Federal  fortress,  be 
converted  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  past  and  present  attitude 


of  the  combatants,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  the  hated  '  Abolition- 
ists' were  the  real,  responsible,  culpa- 
ble authors  of  the  long  foreseen  and 
deeply  deplored  collision,  was  doubt- 
less still  the  belief  of  thousands  who 
saw  no  adequate  reason  for  insisting 
on  it  at  this  juncture,  and  in  whose 
minds  indignation  at  the  Secession- 
ists, not  only  as  factious  and  unpa- 
triotic, but  as  untrue  and  ungrateful 
to  their  *  conservative'  friends  in  the 
Free  States,  for  the  moment  over- 
bore all  countervailing  considerations. 
But,  despite  this  undertone  of  demur 
and  dissatisfaction,  it  is  certain  that 
the  North  had  never  before  seemed 
so  nearly  and  enthusiastically  unani- 
mous and  determined  as  in  devotion 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  for 
the  month  or  two  succeeding  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumter. 


Very  different  was  the  impressioai 
made  on  the  public  mind  of  the  South 
by  the  same  occurrences — strikingly 
diverse  was  the  reception  there  ac- 
corded to  the  President's  Froclamar 
tion. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12th,  the 
Confederates  congregated  at  their 
capital,  Montgomery,  held  high  car- 
nival  over  the  tidings  that  Beaure- 
gard had,  by  order,  opened  fire  that 
morning  on  Fort  Sumter.  As  was  < 
natural,  their  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Leroy  Pope  Walker,  was  called  out 
for  a  speech,  and,  in  his  response, 
predicted  that  the  Confederate  flag 
would  float,  before  the  1st  of  May^ 
over  Washington  City,*  as  it  might, 
ultimately,  over  Faneuil  Hall  itselfl 


•  The  New  York  Heraid  of  April  10th,  after 
proolaiming  in  its  *  leader*  that '  civil  war  is  close 
«t  hand,'  and  announcing  that  lieut  Talbot  had 
been  stopped  in  Charleston  on  his  return  fh»n 


Washington  to  Kigor  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter 
says: 

"  Anticipating,  then,  the  speedy  inauguration 
of  civil  war  at  Charlestoiv  at  Pensaoola^  or  in 
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This  declaration  was,  rerj  naturally, 
at  once  flashed  over  the  whole  coun- 
txy ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
portion  of  the  Confederate  forces 
were  dispatched  northward  from 
Charleston  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Snmter."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
notorious  facts,  Gov.  Letcher  respond- 
ed to  the  President's  call  on  Virginia 
for  Militia  to  defend  the  capit^  in 
the  following  terms : 

*•  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  militia  of 
Virginia  will  not  be  famished  to  the  powers 
at  Washington  for  any  such  nse  or  purpose 
«8  they  have  in  view.  Yonr  object  is  to  snb- 
Jogate  the  Southern  States ;  and  a  requisition 
made  upon  me  for  such  an  object — an  ob- 
ject, in  my  judgment,  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of 
1796— will  not  be  complied  with.  You 
have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war ;  and, 
having  done  so,  we  will  meet  you  in  a  spirit 
as  determined  as  the  Administration  has  ex- 
hibited toward  the  South/' 

To  the  same  eflTect,  Gov.  Ellis,  of 

North  Carolina — ^who  had  long  been 


thoronghljr  in  the  interest  and  ciiran- 
sels  of  the  plotters  of  Disunion — re- 
sponded to  the  call  as  follows : 

"RijJiioH,  April  15, 1861. 
*^  HcMiorable  Simon  Oamsbon, 

'' Secretary  qf  War: 
"  Your  dispatch  is  received,  and,  if  genu- 
ine— which  its  extraordinary  character  leada 
me  to  doubt — I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that 
I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  <S 
the  Oonstitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  power. 
I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war 
upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  You 
can  get  no  troops  from  North  Oarolina.  I 
will  reply  more  in  detail  when  your  call  is 
receivea  by  mail.  John  W.  Ellis, 

**  Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee 

— ^likewise   a  thorough  sympathizer 

with  Soutti  Carolina — ^responded  aa 

follows : 

*^  Tennessee  will  not  fhmish  a  single  maa 
for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary, 
for  the  defense  of  our  rights  and  those  of  our 
brethren," 


Texas,  or,  perhaps,  at  all  these  places,  the  in- 
quiry is  forced  upon  us,  What  will  be  the  prob- 
able consequences?  We  i^prehend  that  they 
win  be :  first,  the  secession  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  border  Slave  States,  and  their  union  with  the 
Gonfederato  States ;  secondly,  the  organization 
of  an  army  for  the  removal  of  the  United  States 
ensign  and  authorities  from  every  fortress .  or 
public  building  within  the  Confederate  States, 
iaekiding  the  White  ffouse^  the  Oapitoty  and  other 
pMic  buiidings  at  Washingion.  After  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  fh)m  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Maryland  can  be  restrained  from  the 
tame  decisive  act.  She  will  follow.  th6  fortunes 
of  Virginia,  and  will  undoubtedly  claim  that,  in 
Withdrawing  from  the  United  States,  the  District 
ef  Columbia  reverts  into  her  possession  under  the 
*  supreme  right  of  revolution.  Here  we  have 
verge  and  scope  enough  for  a  civil  war  of  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  years'  duration. 

"  What  for  ?  To  '  show  that  we  have  a  Gov- 
enmienV — to  show  that  the  seceded  States  are 
still  in  our  Union,  and  are  still  subject  to  its 
laws  and  authorities.  This  is  the  ftital  mistake 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  his  party. 
The  simple  truth — ^patent  to  all  the  world — ^is, 
that  the  seceded  States  are  out  of  the  Union, 
and  are  organized  under  an  independent  Govern- 
nent  of  their  own.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  borders  of  this  independent 
Confederacy,  has  been  completely  superseded, 
except  in  a  detached  fort  here  and  there.  We 
desire  to  restore  this  displaced  authority  in  its 
iun integrity.  Howls  thiatobe  done?  By  entering 


into  a  war  witl)  the  seceded  States  for  the  con* 
tinued  occupation  of  those  detached  forts  ?  Ko. 
A  war  will  only  widen  the  breach,  and  enlarge 
and  consolidate  this  Southern  Confederacy,  on 
the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
bring  ruin  upon  the  commerce,  the  manufactures, 
the  financid  and  industrial  interests,  of  our 
Northern  cities  and  States,  and  may  end  in  aa 
oppressive  military  despotism. 

"  How  then  are  we  to  restore  these  seceded 
States  to  the  Union?  We  can  do  it  only  by 
conciliation  and  compromise." 

>*  The  Mobile  Advertiser  about  this  time,  had 
the  following: 

"We  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  the  enemy  is 
not  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  while  he  is  yet 
unprepared.  Let  the  fife  sound  <  Gray  Jadcets 
over  the  Border,*  and  let  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  such  arms  as  they  can  snatch,  get 
over  the  border  as  quickly  as  they  can.  Let  a 
division  enter  every  Northern  border  State,  des- 
troy raOroad  connection  to  prevent  concentration 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  desperate  strait  of  these 
States,  the  body  of  Lincoln's  country,  will  com- 
pel him  to  a  peace~-or  compel  his  successor, 
should  Virginia  not  suffer  him  to  escape  from 
his  doomed  capital  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  offbring  to  send  *  legions  south  to  our  aid. 
Their  route  is  north.  They  place  themselves  at 
the  orders  of  our  Government— and  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  our  Government  has  ordered 
ihi&ia  south." 
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FromlJnion-loTing  Kentucky,  thig 

reply  was  rendered : 

''FBAKKFOBr,  April  la,  1861. 
^  Hon.  Snfoir  Oamkbon,  Seeretary  of  War: 
^*  Your  dispatch  b  received.    In  answer, 
I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  far- 
Bi^  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
•nbdoing  her  sister  Sonthem  States. 
''B.  Maooftik, 
"  Goremor  of  Kentocky.^' 

Four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  this 

exhibition  of  Kentucky  loyalty,  the 

following  telegram  had  flown  all  oyer 

the  country : 

"LouiSTiLLi,  Ky.,  April  12,  1861. 
*'  Dispatches  have  come  here  to  hold  the 
Centncky  volunteer  regiment  in  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment^s  notice  fh>m  the  War 
Department  at  Montgomery  J*^ 

This  formal  order  from  the  Confedr 
€rate  Oovemment  to  the  Kentuck- 
ians  enlisted  for  its  service  does  not 
■eem  to  hare  evoked  a  remonstrance 
from  her  Governor.  It  was  only  the 
call  for  Kentuckians  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Bepublic  and  enforce 
the  authority  of  its  Government  that 
aroused  his  abhorrence  of  its  ^^  wicked 
purpose.'* 

The  ZouisviUe  Journal — chief  or  a- 
de  of  Bell-Everett  ^  conservatism'  in 
Kentucky — then,  aa  before  and  since, 
professedly  devoted  to  the  Union — 
thus  responded  to  ^e  President's  call : 

'*  The  President's  Proclamation  has  reached 
US.  We  are  struck  with  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  indignation.  The  policy  an- 
nounced in  the  Proclamation  deserves  tiie 
unqualified  condemnation  of  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  unworthy  not  merely  of  a 
Statesman  hut  of  a  man.  It  is  a  policy  ut- 
terly harebrained  and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lin- 
coln contemplated  this  policy  in  his  Inau- 


ffural  Address,  he  is  a  guilty  dissembler;  ft 
he  has  conceived  it  under  the  exdtemeafc 
aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  8umier,  he 
is  a  guilty  Hotspur.  In  either  case,  he  is 
miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in 
which  the  enemies  of  the  country  have 

E laced  him.  Let  the  people  instanUy  take 
im  and  his  Administration  into  their  own 
hands,  if  they  would  rescue  the  land  from 
bloodshed,  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and 
irretrievable  destruction.'"^ 

Few  or  no  journals  issued  in  the 
Slave  States — save  a  portion  of  those 
of  St.  Louis  and  Knoxville — gave  the 
call  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  this. 

Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson/'  of 
Missouri,  gave  these  among  hia  rea- 
sons for  disregarding  and  defying  tho 
President's  call : 

"  It  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolution* 
ary,  inhuman,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  oom- 
plied  with.** 

He  added: 

'*  Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  IGssouri 
ftimish  to  carry  on  so  unholy  a  crusade." 

Gov.  Burton,  of  Delaware,  deferred 
his  response  to  the  26th,  and  then 
stated  that  ^^  the  laws  of  tUs  State  do 
not  confer  upon  the  Executive  any 
authority  allowing  him  to  comply 
with  such  requisition."  He  proceed- 
ed, however,  formally  and  o£&cially,to 

^^  recommend  the  formation  of  volunteer 
companies  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  thi$  State  against 
violence  of  any  sort  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed.  For  these  purposes,  such  oompa- 
nies,  when  formed,  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  though  not  subjeel 
to  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  service — ^the  law  not  vesting  In 
him  such  authority.  They  will,  however, 
have  the  option  of  offering  their  services  to 
the  Genersil  Government  for  the  defense  of  • 
its  Capital  and  the  support  of  the  Oonstxfeu* 
tion  and  laws  of  the  country." 


'^  The  National  JtUeUigencer — ^perhaps  the  only 
Journal  of  note  issued  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  that  did  not  utterly  execrate  the  Presi- 
dent's oaU— thus  mildly  indicated  [April  16th] 
its  dissent  ftom  the  policy  thereby  initiated : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  have  to  express  the  hope 
and  belief  that,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  President  will  employ  the  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  purely  defensive  purposes,  guarding 
aU  points  threatened  with  attack,  and  awaiting, 


in  the  mean  time,  the  counsel  and  oodperatian  of 
the  people's  representatives,  before  proceeding 
to  ulterior  measures;  and  upon  thoee  represent- 
atives, when  they  are  assembled,  we  shall,  with- 
out questioning  the  legal  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment, urge  the  impolicy  of  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  the  recapture  efforts  and  public  property, 
which  we  do  not  want  in  States  out  of  the  UnioB, 
and  which,  certainly,  cannot  be  permanently* 
regained  to  the  Union  by  military  force." 
»Apra  16th. 
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In  other  words :  Gov.  Burton  called 
for  an  organization  of  the  Militia  of 
Delaware,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
requisition  of  the  President,  nor  in 
•  rapport  of  the  integrity  and  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  but  to  be  wielded 
by  himself,  as  circumstances  should 
eventually  dictate.  And,  in  consist- 
ency with  this,  neither  the  Governor 
nor  the  great  body  of  his  political  ad- 
herents rendered  any  aid  or  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  the  Government 
down  to  the  dose  of  his  ofScial  life, 
which  happily  terminated  with  the 
year  1862. 

Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  made  at 
first  no  direct,  but  several  indirect, 
responses  to  the  President's  call.  He 
issued,  on  the  18th,  a  Proclamation, 
aaeuring  the  people  of  Maryland  of 
his  desire  to  preserve  ^^  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  State,^^  and  to  main- 
tain ^^  within  her  limits,  that^o^  so 
eamestiy  desired  by  all  good  citi- 
zens." He  exhorted  them  to  ^^  ab- 
stain from  all  heated  controversy 
upon  the  subject,"  and  pledged  them 
that  ^'  all  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor will  be  strenuously  exerted  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  in- 
violable the  honor  and  integrity  of 
Maryland;'*^  adding  his  assurance 
that  ^^no  troops  wiU  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  vmless  it  may  be  for  the 
defense  of  the  National  capital" — 
that  being  the  express  purpose  for 
which  the  President  had  required 
them.  Finally,  this  model  South- 
em  Unionist  apprised  them  that 

**Tbe  people  of  this  State  will,  in  a  short 
time,  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  in 
a  special  election  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  express  their 
deyotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  aeiire  to  see 
a  hroien  up  J*"* 

In  other  words :  Maryland  might, 
at  any  time,  relieve  herself  of  all  her 


engagements  and  obligations  to  her 
sister  States  in  the  Union  by  giving 
a  Disunion  majority  on  her  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress!  Surely,  no 
Secessionist  could  go  ftirther  or  ask 
more  than  that!  Yet  this  was  the 
response  of  the  only  Governor  of  a 
Slave  State  who  had  claimed  votes 
for  his  party  in  the  late  Presidential 
canvass  on  the  groxmd  of  its  esp^ 
cial  and  unflinching  devotion  to  ^'  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en* 
forcement  of  the  laws." 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore — be- 
ing thoroughly  in  the  confidence  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Disunion* 
ists — was  but  too  happy  to  indorse 
and  reiterate  these  sentiments.  In  a 
Proclamation  of  even  date  with  the 
foregoing,  he  "heartily  concurs"  in 
the  Governor's  views  aforesaid, "  and 
will  eamestiy  cooperate  with  his 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore;"  but  he 
more  especially  approves  and  takes 
delight  in  the  Governor's  assurance 
that  "no  troops  shall  be  sent  from 
Maryland  to  the  soil  of  any  other 
State."  Of  course,  he  responds  to 
the  Governor's  su^estion  that,  at 
the  approaching  election,  the  people 
of  Maryland  may  vote  themselves 
out  of  the  Union,  if  a  majority  shall 
see  fit  to  do  so.  He  is  sure  that,  if 
the  Governor's  counsels  shall  be 
heeded,  "the  storm  of  war  which 
now  threatens  the  country  will,  at 
least,  pass  over  our  beloved  State 
and  leave  it  unharmed ;  but,  if  they 
shall  be  disregarded,  a  fearful  and 
fratricidal  strife  may  at  once  iuret 
forth  in  our  midetJ^ 

These  hints  and  covert  menaces 
were  destined  to  receive  a  prompt 
and  tragical  explication. 
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The  PreBident's  call  wu  UBued  on 
the  xnoming  of  the  15th;  and,  on 
the  eyening  of  the  16th,  seyeral  com- 
panies fix>m  Pennsjlvaniahad  reached 
Washington  and  reported  for  duty. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  Sixth 
HasBachusetts — ^the  first  fall  regunent 
that  responded  to  the  call — started 
from  Boston  by  rail,  leaving  the 
Fourth  all  but  ready  to  follow.  On 
the  18th,  more  Pennsylvania  Yolun- 
teers,  including  an  artillery  company, 
reported  at  Washington,  having  that 
day  passed  through  Baltimore — ^man- 
ger the  Governor's  and  Mayor's  Proc- 
lamations aforesaid — ^without  objec- 
tion or  impediment.  The  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts— one  thousand  strong — 
enjoyed  that  day  a  magnificent  ova- 
tion in  New  York,  and  passed  on 
southward  at  night,  reaching  Balti- 
more by  train  about  noon  on  the 
19th,  utterly  unsuspecting  and  un- 
prepared for  the  reception  that 
awaited  them.' 

But  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore 
had  been  intensely  excited,  on  the 
18th,  by  the  arrival  of  emissaries 
from  Charlestown,  Va.,  instructed  to 
exact  not  only  pledges  but  guaran- 
tees from  the  managers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  that  no  Fed- 
eral troops  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over  their  main  line,  and  that  no 
munitions  should  be  removed  thereon 
from  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  I  In  case  of  their  refusal,  their 
great  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  that 
point  should  be  blown  up.  Hereup- 
on, an  immense  meeting  of  ^^  The 
Kational  Volunteer  Association"  was 
held  at  evening  in  Monument  Square 
— T.  Parkin  Scott  presiding;  he, 
with  Wilson  C.  N.  Carr  and  William 
Bums  (President  of  said  Association) 
being  t^e  speakers.    All  these  were 


rank  Disonionists,  and  the  Assoda- 
tion  was  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Secession.  Kone  of  the  speakers  di- 
rectly advocated  attacks  on  theNorth- 
em  troops  about  to  pass  through  the* 
dty ;  but  each  was  open  in  his  hos- 
tility to* coercion,'  and  ardently  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  organize,  arm, 
and  drill,  for  the  conflict  now  inevi- 
table.   Carr  said: 

'*I  do  not  care  how  manj  Federal  troops 
are  sent  to  Washington ;  they  will  soon  find 
themselTes  snrroonded  by  anch  an  arm  j  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  that  esci^  to  their 
homes  will  be  impossible;  and  when  Ihe 
76,000  who  are  intended  to  invade  the  Sontii 
shall  have  polluted  that  sofl  with  Iheir  toacb, 
the  South  will  exterminate  and  sweep  them 
from  the  earth."   [Frantic  oheering  and  jeO- 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  sten- 
torian cheers  for  '  the  South'  and  for 
'  President  Davis.' 

To  add  fuel  to  the  raging  flames, 
news  arrived  next  morning  that 
lieut.  Jones,  who  was  in  chaige  of 
the  Federal  Arsenal  and  other  prop- 
erty at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  barely 
forty-five  regulars,  learning  that  a 
force  of  2,500  Vuginia  MiKtia  was 
advancing  to  seize  that  post,  had 
evacuated  it  during  the  night,  after 
endeavoring,  in  the  face  of  a  sud- 
denly gathered  force  of  Yirginians,  to 
destroy  by  fire  the  If  ational  proper- 
ty, including  fifteen  thousand  Spring- 
field muskets  there  deposited.  These 
were  somewhat  injured ;  but  the  Con- 
federates are  understood  to  have  ulti- 
mately repaired  and  used  most  of 
them.  Lieut.  Jones  fled  across  the 
thin  western  strip  of  Maryland  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  losing  three  of 
his  men.  He  left  the  Ferry  at  10 
o'clock,  p.  ic,  and  reached  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  thirty  miles  distant,  next 
morning;  having  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed the  public  property  so  far  as 
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pomible,  but  saving  none  of  it  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  hight  of  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment created  by  these  tidings,  the 
Haasachutetts  Sixth,  with  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Philadelphia  Washing- 
ton brigade,  nnder  Gen.  Small,  hav- 
ing left  Philadelphia  at  8  A.  m.,  of 
the  19th,  reached  Baltimore,  in  a 
train  of  seventeen  passenger  cars, 
containing  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons, mainly  soldiers.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  Camden  station,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  little  before 
noon.  The  five  foremost  cars,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men,  were  here  detached,  and 
drawn  singly  through  the  city  by  four 
horses  each.  There  being  no  horses 
for  the  remainder,  the  residue  of  the 
r^jment,  of  whom  but  a  small  por- 
tion were  armed,  left  the  cars  and 
formed  in  the  street,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  horses.  None  came ;  for  the 
Secession  mob  who  filled  the  streets 
had  covered  the  track,  immediately 
behind  the  five  cars  aforesaid,  with 
heavy  anchors,  timber,  stones,  and 
other  obstructions — spiled,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  a  hight  of  fifteen  feet — and, 
by  the  help  of  these,  were  prepared 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  more 
cars.  Meantime,  the  residue  of  the 
raiment,  as  they  formed,  were  as- 
sailed by  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles,  hurled  from  the  streets  and 
the  house-tops,  whereby  several  of 
them  were  knocked  down  and  other- 
wise badly  injured.  In  the  confusion 
thus  created  among  the  raw,  unarmed 
soldiers,  a  rioter  came  behind  the  last 
platoon,  seized  the  musket  of  one  of 
the  volunteers,  and  shot  him  dead. 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  fire ;  and  those  who  had  guns  and 
ammunition  did  so,  with  some  effect. 


This  caused  the  mob  to  recoil ;  and 
the  soldiers,  learning  that  the  track 
had  been  obstructed,  closed  their 
ranks,  and  commenced  their  march 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  Washington 
d6p6t,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
the  howling,  pelting  mob.  Mayor 
Brown  and  a  strong  detachment  of 
police  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  opening  a  way  before  them 
through  the  vast  and  angry  crowd. 
Missiles  still  poured  upon  them  from 
every  quarter ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
heavy  pieces  of  iron  were  cast  out  of 
second  and  third-story  windows  upon 
their  heads.  One  man  was  crudied 
down  by  one  of  these  iron  billets. 
The  tront  of  the  column  received  lit- 
tle injury ;  but  the  rioters  closed  in 
upon  and  attempted  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  rear,  which,  being  hardly 
pressed,  was  at  length  ordered  to  fire ; 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Several ' 
volleys  were  fired  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  regiment,  whereby  eleven  of 
the  mob  were  kifled,  and  four  severe- 
ly wounded.  Of  the  soldiers,  three 
were  slain,  and  eight  serioudy  in- 
jured. Most  of  the  remaining  volun- 
teers reached  the  Washington  d6p6t 
and  crowded  into  the  cars,  which 
were  dispatched,  so  soon  as  possible, 
for  Washington.  Fifteen  of  the  sol- 
diers who  went  on  with  their  comrades 
were  so  injured  by  the  missiles  that, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  they  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  The  train  was 
repeatedly  fired  at  from  the  hills  and 
woods  along  the  route,  but  at  too 
great  distance  to  do  harm.  -  At  the 
Jackson  bridge,  it  was  stopped  by  the 
removal  of  several  rails,  which  were 
promptly  relaid,  under  the  protection 
of  the  troops. 
The  Pennsylvanians  were  left  be- 
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hind ;  and,  being  entirely  unarmed, 
Gen.  Small  decided  that  they  Bboiild 
not  proceed.  He  attempted  to  have 
the  cars  in  which  they  remained 
drawn  back  out  of  the  city,  but  with- 
out immediate  succesA.  Soon,  a  por- 
tion of  the  mob,  desisting  trom.  the 
puraoit  of  the  Massachuaetts  men, 
turned  upon  these,  and  commenced 
a  violent  stoning  of  the  cars,  whereby 
the  windows  were  broken  and  several 
men  severely  injured.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians  sprang  from  the  cars,  and 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
their  assailants,  being  aided  to  some 
extent  by  Baltimore  Unionists.  An 
irregular  fight  was  here  kept  up  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  ten 
or  twelve  soldiers  were  badly  hurt, 
and  one  or  two  killed.  Finally,  Po- 
lice Marshal  Kane  appeared  on  the 
ground,  and,  being  very  influential 
with  the  Secessionists,  soon  stopped 
'  the  fight ;  when  the  Pennsylvanians, 
returning  to  the  cars,  were  started 
on  the  back  track  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  late  that  night. 

At  4  p.  H.  of  that  day — the  soldiers 
from  the  Free  States  having  all  de- 
parted— ^a  great  meeting  of  the  tri- 
umphant rioters,  under  a  Maryland 
flag,  was  held  in  Monument  Square. 
After  a  rebel  speech  by  Dr.  A,  0. 
Bobinson,  Mayor  Brown  harangued 
the  multitude  in  favor  of  peace  and 
order,  which  was  received  with  evi- 
dent disrelish ;  but,  when  he  added 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  President's 
call,  and  would  not  have  responded 
to  it,  had  hs  been  Governor,  the  riot- 
ers recognized  their  friend.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  conferred  with 
Gov.  Hicks,  who  had  united  with 
him  in  telegraphing  to  Washington 
and  to  Philadelphia  that  no  more 
Korthem  troops  must  be  sent  through 


Maryland,  and  had  received  assui^ 
ances  from  the  President  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  railroad  that 
he  would  send  none  without  Airther 
consultation  and  concert  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore  and  Maryland, 
Gov.  Hicks  further  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  and 
madness  for  one  portion  of  this  great 
nation  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
another  portion.  It  can  never  be 
done.  [Cheers.]  A  deputation  was 
sent  for  the  Governor,  who  duly  ap- 
peared, and,  standing  under  the 
Maryland  flag,  addressed  the  assem- 
blage.   He  said : 

"  I  eolndde  in  tho,  sentiment  of  jonr  wor- 
thy Mayor.  After  three  conferences,  we 
have  agreed ;  and  I  bow  in  submission  to 
the  people.  I  am  a  Marylander ;  I  love  my 
State,  and  I  love  the  Union ;  bnt  I  will  soffer 
my  right  arm  to  be  torn  from  ipy  body  be- 
fore I  will  raise  it  to  strike  a  abter  State.'' 

Hereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night,  Baltimore,  and,  in  fact^ 
nearly  all  Maryland,  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists. 
The  Unionists  were  terrified,  paralys- 
ed, silenced,  and  they  generally  shnoik 
from  observation.  The  rebel  mob- 
partially  armed  from  the  gunstores — 
paraded  the  streets  of  Baltimore  un* 
opposed,  broke  in  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  Presiden^street  railroad 
depdt,  and  demanded  the  muskets 
which  they  insisted  were  in  the  buildr 
ing,  and  were  allowed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  search  it,  and  report 
The  Committee  examined  it,  was  sat- 
isfied, and  reported  that  there  were 
no  arms ;  so  they  left.  £x-Gov.  Louis 
E.  Lowe  harangued  the  mob,  under 
the  Maryland  flag,  from  the  portico 
of  Bamum's  Hotel;  pledging  them 
ample  assistance  ^om  his  [Frederick] 
county.  With  the  full  assent,  if  not 
by  express  direction,  of  Mayor  Brown 
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and  Police  Marshal  Kane,  the  tele- 
graph wires  connecting  Baltimore 
-with  the  Free  States  were  cnt,  and 
the  railroad  bridges  northward  and 
north-eastward  from  Baltimore,  on 
the  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisbnrg,  burned;  thns  shutting 
off  Washington  and  the  Government 
from  all  communication  with  the 
Korthem,  as  Gov.  Letcher  and  his 
backers  had  just  excluded  them  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Southern, 
States.  The  telegraphic  conmiuni- 
cation  westward  was  preserved,  to  en- 
able the  master-spirits  to  dispatch  to 
their  confederates  in  Western  Mary- 
land such  messages  as  this  to  one  at 
Frederick,  who  soon  after  joined  the 
Confederate  army : 

**To  Bbadlxt  T.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

*•  Thank  you  for  your  offer.  Bring  your 
men  by  the  first  train,  and  we  will  arrange 
with  the  railroad  afterward.  StreeU  red 
wUh  Maryland  Uood, 

"  Send  ezpreaseB  over  the  mountains  and 
yalleys  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the 
riflemen  to  come  without  delay.  Further 
hordes  [of  Union  yolunteers]  w&  be  down 
upon  us  to-morrow  [the  20th].  We  will 
fiffht  them,  and  whip  them,  or  die. 

"GBO.P.Kijm.« 

Mayor  Brown  sent  three  envoys  to 
the  President,  bearing  a  dispatch  in- 
dorsed by  Got,  Hicks,  wherein  he 
says: 

*'  The  people  are  exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the 
citizens  are  unusually  decided  in  the  opinion 
that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  to 
come. 

*'The  authorities  of  the  city  did  their  best 
to-day  to  protect  both  strangers  and  citizens, 
and  to  prevent  a  collision,  but  in  yain ;  and, 
but  for  their  great  efforts,  a  fewftil  slaughter 
would  have  occurred. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my 
solemn  duty  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through 
j^altimore,  unless  they  fight  their  way  at 
eyefy  step.  I,  therefore,  hope  and  trust, 
and  most  earnestly  request,  that  no  more 
troops  be  permitted  or  ordei«d  by  the  Got- 
enunent  to  pass  through  the  dty.  If  they 
80 


should  attempt  it,  the  responsibilify  for  the 
bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me." 

The  Committee  telegraphed  back 
the  following  message : 

^^WAsmNGTON,  April  SO,  1861. 
"To  Matob  Bxowir,  Baltimore:  We 
have  seen  the  President  and  Gen.  SootL 
We  bear  from  the  former  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  and  Governor,  declaring  that  no 
troops  shall  be  brought  through  Baltimore, 
if,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  without  op- 
position, they  can  be  marched  around  Bid- 
timore.  H.  L.  Bond, 

J.  0.  Bbxtks,  G«o.  W.  DoBBnr." 

The  Pregident  of  the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  railroad  had  abreadj  responded 

to  a  similar  message  as  follows: 

"  Gbntlbmbn  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communici^ 
tion  of  this  date,  in  which  you  advise  that 
the  troops  now  here  be  sent  back  to  the 
*  borders  of  Maryland.*  Most  cordially  ap- 
proving this  advice,  I  have  just  telegraphed 
the  same  to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  and  this 
company  wOl  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
**  J.  W.  Gabbbtt,  President" 

Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachnsetts, 

haying  telegraphed  to  Mayor  Brown 

as  follows : 

"  I  pray  you  to  cause  the  bodies  of  our 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  dead  in  Baltimore^ 
to  be  laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderiy 
sent  forward  by  express  to  me.  AU  ex- 
penses will  be  pfdd  by  the  Oonmion wealth  :** 

Major  Brown  responded  as  follows : 

"  Sib  :  No  one  deplores  the  sad  events  of 
yesterday  in  tbis  city  more  deeply  than  my- 
self, but  they  were  inevitable.  Our  people 
viewed  the  passage  of  armed  troops  of  an- 
other State,  through  the  streets,  as  an  in- 
vasion of  our  soil,  and  could  not  be  restrained* 
The  authorities  exerted  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  Gov.  Hicks  was  present,  and  con- 
curs in  all  my  views  as  to  the  proceedings 
now  necessary  for  our  protection.  When 
are  these  scenes  to  ceaset  Are  we  to  have 
a  war  of  sections  ?  God  forbid  I  The  bodies 
of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  could  not  be 
sent  on  to  Boston,  as  yon  requested,  all  com- 
munication between  this  city  and  Philadel- 
phia by  railroad,  and  with  Boston  by  steam- 
ers, having  ceased ; .  but  they  have  been 
placed  in  cemented  coffins,  and  will  be  placed 
with  proper  funeral  ceremonies  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Green  Mount  Gemeteryi  where 
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are  reoeivtd  from  jos.  The  woonded  era 
tenderly  cared  for.  I  appreciate  your  offer ; 
tat  Baltimore  will  claim  it  aa  her  right  to 
paj  aU  ezpenaea  fatoHred.** 

OoT.  Andrew  promptly  rejoined : 

^Di^B  Bib:  I  ^preoiate  jonr  kind  at- 
tention to  oar  wounded  and  onr  dead,  and 
troflt  that,  at  the  earlieat  moment,  the  i^ 
mains  of  onr  &llea  will  return  to  us.  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  that  a  peaceful 
mardi  of  American  citiaens  oyer  the  high- 
way to  the  defense  of  our  common  capital 
ihould  he  deemed  aggressiTe  to  Baltimoreans. 
Through  Kew  Yon,  the  march  was  tri- 


'  At  8  A.  M.,  on  Bimday,  April  21st, 
Mayor  Brown  reeeiyed  a  message 
from  the  President,  reqnesting  Gov. 
Hicks  and  himself  to  proceed  knme- 
diately  to  Washington  for  eonsaltar 
lion.  Got.  Hicks  being  no  longer 
in  &B  city,  Mayor  Brown,  on  further 
eonifarenee,  went  without  him,  taking 
three  friends— whereof,  at  least  two 
were  ardent  Secessionists — ^to  bear 
him  company.  They  reached  Wash- 
ington at  10  A.  M.,  and  were  admitted 
to  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
President,  attended  by  the  Cabinet 
and  Qen.  Scott.  Mr.  Unooln  nrged, 
with  abundant  reason,  that  he  had 
no  choice  between  bringing  troops 
through  Maryland  and  surrendering 
tibe  capital  to  armed  treason. ,  He 
finally  appealed  to  Gen.  Scott,  who 
gave  his  military  opinion  that  troops 
might  be  brought  through  Maryland 
by  way  of  Annapolis  or  the  Bdky 
House,  without  passing  through  Bal- 
timore. The  Mayor  dQated  on  the 
fearfol  excitement  of  the  Balti- 
moreans, and  the  impossibflity  of  his 
answering  for  the  consequences,  if 
more  Northern  troops  shotdd  appear 
in  that  city.  He  adroitly  added  that 
his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the 
eity,  and  that  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mises as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Mary- 


landers  on  either  mde  of  it.  In  his 
official  rep<Ht  of  the  interriew,  Mr. 
Brown  says: 

'*The  Mayor  «nd  his  companions  vrtSM 
tbemselTes  of  the  President's  fnll  discaeslon 
of  theqaestioDs  of  the  di^  to  wgo  upon  Mm 
respectfallj,  bat  in  tiie  most  earnest  manner, 
a  course  of  policy  which  would  give  pence 
to  the  eonntry,  and  especially  the  witii- 
drawal  of  all  orders  oontemplaling  the  pass- 
age of  troops  throngh  any  part  of  Maryland." 

On  returning  to  the  ears,  the  Mayor 
received  a  dispatch  from  railroad 
President  Gurrett,  announcing  the 
approach  of  troopA  (Pennsylyanians) 
by  railroad  from  Harrisbuig  to  Cock- 
eysville,  a  few  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  the  city  was  greatly 
excited  Ihereby ;  whereupon,  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Co.  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  demanded  a  Andier  aadi- 
ence,  which  was  granted.  The  dis- 
patch was  submitted ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Oen.  Scott  agreed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  had  thus 
unwittingly  profaned  the  soil  of 
Maryland  by  daring  to  advance  over 
it  to  the  defense  of  the  National  M^ 
tropolis,  should  be  turned  back  to 
Harrisbuig. 

There  is  not  much  more  of  this 
nature  to  be  reccnrded;  but,  among 
the  Baltimoreans  who,  neact  day, 
visited  Washington  to  second  the  de- 
mands of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
confirm  the  impression  which  it  was 
hoped  they  had  made,  was  a  Com- 
mittee from  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  modestly  peti- 
tioned ^at  the  President  should  put 
an  end  to  the  unnatural  conflict  now 
imminent  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  South.  To  ^ns  end,  they  ad- 
vised that  the  Federal  forces  already 
in  Washington  should  be  disbanded ; 
but,  at  all  events,  that  no  m|»re  should 
be  juarch^d  aoro«  ^  territory  of 
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Karyland.  The  FraudenC,  ia  leplj, 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  capital  was  inuniuentlj  threat- 
ened; that  he  waa  informed  that 
Bebel  batteries  were  being  erected 
on  the  Yirginia  bank  of  the  Potomac 
to  command  the  passage  of  that  river; 
that  the  Bebel  Government  had  de- 
termined to  establish  forthwith  its 
headquarters  in  the  honse  where  this 
interview  was  held;  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  yielding  to  their  pray* 
ers  wonld  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Go vermnent  as  well  as  his  own  death 
or  captivity.  The  Young  Christians, 
of  course,  disclaimed  any  purpose  to 
produce  sudi  a  catastrophe;  to  which 
the  President  replied  that  their  inierU 
mattered  little,  since  the  efeet  of  the 
Qourse  demanded  by  Baltimore  could 
be  no  other  than  this.  To  a  similar 
but  more  formal  representation  from 
Gov.  Hicks,  objecting  to  the  passage 
of  Northern  troops  across  any  portion 
of  Maryland,  Gk>v.  Seward  returned 
the  following  most  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory answer : 

**  DsPABnoEST  or  Stats,  Apni  22, 1861. 
^Wb  Excellency  Tecs.  H.  Hioks, 

"  OctemoT  of  Maryland  : 

*^%aLi  I  bare  had  the  boaor  to  receive 
your  oommnnication  of  this  morning,  in 
"which  yon  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it 
to  be  yonr  dnty  to  adviae  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the 
troops  then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no 
more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland ;  and 
that  yon  have  further  suggested  that  Lord 
Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  our  country, 
to  prerent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

^*The  President  directs  me  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  that  communication,  and 
to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  coun- 
sels which  it  contains  with  the  respect  which 
he  habitually  dherishes  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for 
yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply  as  any  magis- 
trate or  citicen  c^  the  country  can,  that  dem- 
onstrations against  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  with  very  extensive  preparations  for 
tlw  effumon  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty 
to  oaU  oat  the  lofee  to  which  you  allude. 


^'The  force  now  sought  to  be  b'rouftbt 
through  Maryl^d  is  intended  for  nothing 
but  the  defense  of  this  capitsl.  The  Presi* 
dent  has  necessarily  confided  the  choice  of 
the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predeces- 
sor, is  not  less  distinguished  for  his  human- 
ity than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  services.  The  Pres^ent 
instructs  me  to  add  that  the  national  high- 
way thus  selected  by  the  Lieutenant-General 
has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation 
with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  as  the  one  which,  while  a  route 
is  absolutely  necessary,  is  furthest  removed 
from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  ao^ 
with  the  esroeotation  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

*^  The  President  cannot  but  remember  that 
th^re  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  when  a  General  of  the  American 
Union,  with  forces  designed  for  the  defense 
of  its  O^ital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not 
at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the  capital  of 
that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of 
the  .capitals  of  the  Union. 

^^  If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all 
the  other  noble  sentiments  of  that  age  in 
Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that  would 
forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  contention 
whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties 
of  this  Republic,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  foreign  arbitrament — least  of 
all  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  European  mon- 
archy. 

'U  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distin- 
guished consideration,  your  Excellency^ 
most  obedient  servant, 

"WiLUAM  H.  Skwabd." 

The  spirit  in  wliicli  these  negotia- 
tions were  regarded  throughout  the 
loyal  States  is  very  fidrly  exhibited 
in  the  following  letter: 

'•  Nkw  Yokk,  April  25,  1861. 
<'  To  a^  Prerident^tks  United  StatM: 

«*Sib:  The  people  of  the  Free  States  havo 
now  been  for  some  time  cut  off  from  com-, 
munication  with  the  capital  of  their  conn* 
try  by  a  mob  in  the  dtj  of  Baltimore.  The 
troops  of  the  Genend  Government  have 
been  attacked  and  shot  down  b^  the  mob  in 
their  passage  through  that  city,  m  pursuance 
to  the  orders  of  the  Government.  The  lines 
of  communication  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  General  Gk>vemment 
has  been  set  at  defiance.    This  state  of 
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thiiiffs  has  been  permitted  to  continne  for 
nearly  a  week ;  and  our  troops  going  to  the 
capital  have  been  delayed,  and  have  had  to 
find  their  way  by  irregular  and  circaitons 
routes,  yery  much  to  their  inconvenience. 
Oitizens  of  the  Free  States  have  either  been 
prevented  altogethw  from  visiting  the  capi- 
tal or  from  returning  thence  to  their  homes, 
or  have  been  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  insult  and  dan- 
ger, and  have  had  to  resort  to  the  most  cir- 
cuitous routes  by  private  conveyance  and  at 
exorbitant  expense.  All  facilities  by  mail 
and  telegraph  have  been  cut  off  by  the  same 
unlawiuT  assemblage  in  Baltimore  and  other 
parts  of  Maryland,  at  a  time  when  free  com- 
munication is  so  much  required  between  the 
Free  States  and  Washington. 

"The  public  mind  is  already  excited  to 
the  highest  point  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  so  long  tolerated ;  and  the  people 
are  determined  that  free  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  seat  of  Government 
shall  be  immediately  established,  not  by  cir- 
cuitous routes,  but  by  the  direct  lines  of 
communication  that  they  have  heretofore 
traveled  over.  And  it  ia  demanded  of  the 
Government  that  they  at  once  take  mea- 
sures to  open  and  establish  those  lines* of 
communication,  and  that  they  protect  and 
preserve  them  from  any  further  interruption. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  people  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  and  let 
them  fall  where  they  wiU.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  this  be  done  through  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  authorities  at  Washington ; 
and  the  Government  is  earnestly  desired  to 
act  without  delay. 

"  There  is  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  to  sustain  the 
Government  and  maintain  the  Union. 

"I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter 
win  not  be  received  unkindly ;  as,  in  writing 
it,  I  simply  do  what  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  do  in  this  extraordinary  state 
of  things. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Geobob  Law.^' 

-  Maryland,  as  we  haye  seen,  was 
practiciEdly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  April,  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Her  Gov- 
ernor spoke  and  acted  the  bidding  of 
a  cabal  of  the  ablest  and  most  enven- 
omed traitors.  At  then*  instance,  he 
snmmoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in 
extra  session  at  Annapolis  on  the 
26th ;  while  it  was  notorious  that  a 


majority  of  that  body  would  proba^ 
bly  vote  her  immediately  out  of  the 
Union,  and  would,  at  best,  proclaim 
her  neutral  in  the  straggle  now  open- 
ing— would  forbid  the  passage  of 
Federal  troops  across  her  soil;  and 
not  only  forbid,  but  resist  it.  Balti- 
more was  a  Secession  volcano  in  full 
eruption;  while  the  counties  south 
of  that  city  were  overwhelmingly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Slaveholders'  Be- 
bellion,  and  their  few  determined 
Unionists  completely  overawed  and 
silenced.  The  counties  near  Balti- 
more, between  that  city  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, were  actively  co5perating 
with  the  Bebellion,  or  terrified  into 
dumb  submission  to  its  behests.  The 
great  populous  counties  of  Frederick, 
Washington,  and  Alleghany,  compos- 
ing Western  Maryland — ^having  few 
slaves — were  preponderantly  loyal; 
but  they  were  overawed  and  parar 
lyzed  by  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  still  more  by  the  laige 
force  of  rebel  Virginians — said  to  be 
5,000  strong — ^who  had  been  suddenly 
pushed  forward  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  who,  though  not  in  season  to 
secure  the  arms  and  munitions  there 
deposited,  threatened  Western  Mary- 
land from  that  commanding  position. 
Thus,  only  the  county  of  Cecil,  in  the 
extreme  north-east,  remained  fiiUy 
and  openly  loyal  to  the  Union ;  that 
county  lying  this  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  being  connected  with  the 
Free  States  by  rsdlroad  and  telegraph. 
The  Eighth  Massachusetts,  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  reached 
PerryviUe,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  20th,  and  found 
its  progress  here  arrested  by  burned 
bridges,  and  the  want  of  cars  on  the 
other  side.  But  Gen.  Bbtler  was 
not  a  man  to  be  stopped  by  such  im- 
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pedimentB.  Seizing  the  spacionfi  and 
commodious  railroad  ferry  steamer 
Maryland,  he  embarked  his  men 
thereon,  and  appeared  with  them 
early  next  morning  before  Annapo- 
lis, the  political  capital  of  Maryland, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Baltimore,  and 
about  equi-distant  with  that  city  from 
.Washington,  wherewith  it  is  connect- 
ed by  a  branch  or  feeder  of  the  Bal- 
timore road.  He  found  this  ciiy  vir- 
tually in  rebellion,  with  its  branch 
railroad  aforesaid  dismantled,  and 
partially  taken  up,  in  the  interest  of 
Secession.  Here,  too,  were  the  Na- 
val Academy  and  the  noble  old  frig- 
ate Constitution ;  the  latter  without 
a  crew,  and  in  danger  of  falling,  at 
any  moment,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  at  once  secured  the  frig- 
ate, landed  next  day  unopposed,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  was  soon 
reenforced  by  the  £atmouB  Seventh 
regiment,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  chivalry  of  New  York 
City,  which  had  been  transported  from 
Philadelphia  direct  by  the  steam- 
boat Ifoston.  The  Maryland  returned 
forthwith  to  Perryville  for  still  fur- 
ther reenforcements,  munitions,  and 
supplies — no  one  in  Annapolis  choos- 
ing, or  daring,  for  some  time,  to  sell 
anything  to  the  Union  soldiers.  Gen. 
Butler  was  met  at  Annapolis  by  a  for- 
mal protest  from  Gov  Hicks  against 
his  landing  at  that  place,  or  at  any 
other  point  in  Maryland ;  the  specific 
objection  to  his  occupying  Annapolis 
being  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
called  to  meet  there  that  week.  Gen. 
Butler,  in  reply,  suggested  that,  if 
he  could  obtain  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  Washington,  he  would  gladly 
'^  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sit- 
ting of  the  L^slature,  and  not  be 
under  the  painM  necessity  of  incom- 


moding your  beautiftil  city  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  session." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th — sev- 
eral other  regiments  having  mean- 
time arrived — Gen.  Butler  put  his 
column  in  motion,  the  Massachusetts 
Eighth  in  advance,  closely  followed 
by  the  New  York  Seventh.  They 
kept  the  line  of  the  railroad,  repair- 
log  it  as  they  advanced.  A  disman- 
tled engine,  which  they  found  on  the 
way,  was  refitted  and  put  to  use. 
The  day  proved  intensely  hot.  Many 
of  the  men  had  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had 
scarcely  slept  since  they  left  Phila- 
delphia. Some  fell  asleep  as  they 
marched;  others  fell  out  of  the  ranks, 
utterly  exhausted;  onewassunstruck, 
and  had  to  be  sent  back,  permanently 
disabled.  The  people  whose  houses 
they  passed  generally  fled  in  terror 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  Northern 
Goths,  who,  they  had  been  told,  had 
come  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
South.  Nothing  to  eat  could  be 
bought ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose 
to  take  without  buying,  they  Inm- 
grily  marched,  building  bridges  and 
laying  rails  by  turns,  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.  The 
Seventy-first  New  York  followed  the 
next  day,  and  passed,  four  miles  out, 
the  camp  of  Gov.  Sprague's  Ehode 
Island  regiment,  by  whom  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  provisions. 
Arrived  at  the  Annapolis  Jxmction, 
the  soldiers  were  met  by  cars  from 
Washington,  in  which  they  proceeded 
on  the  25th — the  New  York  Seventh 
in  the  advance — ^to  that  city,  and  were 
hailed  with  rapture  by  its  loyal  deni- 
zens, who  composed,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  its  entire  population.  Wash- 
ington had,  for  a  week,  been  isolated 
from  the  North,  while  surrounded 
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and  tlireatened  by  mftlignant  foes. 
A  spirited  body  of  volunteere — ^tem- 
porary sajonmers  at  or  oasnal  Tisit- 
ors  to  the  capital — onder  Oasaiiis  M. 
Olay  as  Colonel^  bad  stood  on  guard 
during  those  dark  days"  and  darker 
nights ;  and  these,  in  addition  to  the 
small  force  of  regulars  oonmianded 
by  Qen.  Soott,  had  constituted,  up  to 
this  time,  the  entire  defensire  force 
of  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  con- 
rened  in  extra  session,  in  accordance 
wi&  Got.  Hicks's  call,  not  at  An- 
napolis, but  at  Frederick — ^far  from 
any  Union  force,  but  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederates 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  €bv.  Hicks,  in 
his  Message  (April  27th),  recapitula- 
ted most  of  the  facts  just  rdated, 
adding  that  Gen.  Butler,  before  land- 
ing at  Annapolis,  asked  permission 
to  do  so,  but  was  refused.  He  said : 
^^  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though 
greatly  exasperated,  acting  under 
counsel  of  the  most  prudent  citizens, 
refrained  from  molesting  or  obstruct- 


ing the  passage  of  the  troops  tbrongb 
the  city."    Again : 

''Kotwithrtanding  tits  £toi  that  our  most 
learned  Snd  inleUigent  eitixeiis  admit  tha 
right  of  the  GUyvernment  to  transport  its 
troops  acroM  our  aoil,  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  llsryhuid  are  op- 
posed to  the  ez€ffoise  of  that  right.  I  baT« 
done  all  in  mj  power  to  protect  the  citizenB 
Of  Maryhmd,  and  to  preserre  peace  wiflun 
our  horders." 

Got.  Hicks  admits  thai  he  baa 
been  somewhat  swerved  fiT>m  his 
true  eourse  by  ^  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing among  our  people  during  the 
last  few  days;"  but  he  restates  his 
deliberate  and  wellKsonsidered  poai- 
tion,  as  follows : 

*^  It  is  of  no  conseqnence  now  to  discuBS 
the  causes  which  have  indgced  our  tronbles* 
Let  ns  look  to  oar  distressing  present  and  to 
oor  poftentons  fatare.  The  &te  of  Mary- 
land^  and,  perhaps,  of  her  sister  border  Slave 
States,  will  undoubted]/  be  serioosly  affect- 
ed hj  the  action  of  joor  hoD6rabIe  body. 
Therefbre  shoold  every  good  citizen  bend  ids 
eneraies  to  the  task  before  us;  sbdihereftvo 
shoud  the  animosities  and  bickerings  of  the 
paftt  be  forgotten,  Imd  all  strike  hands  in  the 
bold  Cause  of  restoring  peace  to  eur  State  and 
to  our  country,  I  honestly  and  most  eani«stlj 
entertain  the  conviction  that  the  only  safety 
of  Maryland  lies  in  maintaining  a  nmttrmi 
posittoD  between  onr  brethren  of  the  North 


'*  The  Biehmond  BxtmniiUr,  bf  April  23d,  con- 
tabled  this  arliele: 

"  The  oapturs  of  Washington  City  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  Yinnnia  and  ICaryiandf  if 
Tirginia  wiU  only  make  the  eSbrt  by  her  oonsti- 
tated  authorities;  nor  is  there  a  sin^  moment 
to  lose.  The  entire  population  paut  vx  the  on- 
set; there  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among 
the  people  before,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  seal,  upon 
any  subject,  that  is  now  manifested  to  take 
Washington,  and  drive  from  it  every  Blac^  Re- 
pubfioaa  who  is  a  dweller  there. 

"  From  the  mountain-tops  and  vaUejs  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Washington  City,  at  all  and 
every  human  hazard.  That  filthy  cage  of  un- 
clean birds  must  and  will  assuredly  be  purified 
by  fire.  The  people  are  determined  upon  it,  and 
are  damorous  for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the 
onslaught  The  leader  will  assuredly  arise;  ay, 
and  that  right  speedily. 

*'It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  this  flight  of 
Abolition  harpies  shall  come  down  iVom  the 
black  North  for  their  roosts  in  the  heart  of  the 
South,  to  defile  and  brutatise  the  land.  They 
come  as  our  enemies ;  they  act  as  eur  most  deadly 


foes;  iheypromiae  ns  bloodshed  and  fire;  and 
this  is  tin  only  promise  ther  have  ever  redeemed. 
The  fanatical  jeU  for  the  immediate  suljngatioa 
of  the  whole  South  is  going  up  hourly  from  tha 
united  Voices  of  aU  the  North ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  work  snre^  they  have  da* 
termined  to  hold  Washington  City  as  the  pofait' 
whence  to  carry  on  their  brutal  wntee. 

"  Our  people  can  take  it--they  wO/  take  it— 
and  Soott,  tiie  arch-trait(}r,  and  Lincoln,  the 
Beast,  combined,  cannot  prevent  It.  The  jusi 
indignation  of  an  outraged  and  dee|diy  iiyured 
people  will  teach  the  Blmoia  Ape  to  repeat  hia 
race  and  retrace  his  Journey  across  the  borders 
of  the  Free  hegro  States  stiU  more  rapidly  tium 
he  came;  and  Scott,  the  traitor,  wiU  be  given 
the  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  the  dif- 
ftrence  between '  Scott's  Tactics'  and  the  Shaag- 
hae  Drill  for  quick  movements. 

"Great  eleansfaig  and  purification  are  needed 
and  wiU  be  given  to  that  festering  sink  of  iaiqui-^ 
ty,  that  wa&w  of  Lincoln  and  Soott — the  deise- 
crated  city  of  Washington;  iksA  ani&y  indeed 
will  be  the  careasses  of  dogs  and  oaitifi^  that  WiU 
blacken  the  air  upon  the  gallows  before  the  great 
work  is  acoompUshwL    BoletitbeP 
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iad  of  Am  Sovth.  We  Itora  Tfolafted  no 
right  of  either  seoUon.  We  hare  heen  loyal 
to  the  Union.  The  nnhappj  contest  be- 
tween the  two  Motiona  has  not  been  eom- 
menced  or  eneonraged  bj  na,  althoogh  we 
have  fioffered  from  it  in  ^  past  The  im- 
pending war  has  not  oome  by  any  act  or 
wish  of  oim.  We  hare  done  all  we  ooakL  to 
avert  it  We  hare  hoped  that  Maryland  and 
other  Border  Slave  States,  by  their  conaenra- 
tire  pontion  and  lore  for  the  Union,  might 
have  acted  as  mediaitora  between  the  extremes 
of  both  sections^  and  thus  hare  prevented 
the  terrible  evils  of  a  prolonged  civil  wari 
Xntertaitting  tkeee  views,  I  eaanot  counsel 
Maryland  to  take  sides  wainst  the  G^eral 
Government,  nntil  it  shaU  commitrontrages 
upon  ns  whicii  woald  jnsttfy  ns  in  resisting 
its  anthority.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give 
no  other  counsel  than  that  we  shall  array 
onrselves  for  Union  and  peace,  and  thus  pre- 
serve oar  soil  from  bemg  poUnted  with  the 
Uood  of  brethren.  Thns,  if  war  mnst  be 
between  the  North  and  South,  we  may  force 
the  contending  parties  to  transfer  the  field 
olbstUe  fitmi  onr  soil,  so  that  our  lives  and 
property  may  be  secure." 

The  L^pfllature,  thiui  iiiBtracted, 
decided  na^  to  eeeede  from  the  Union 
— ^nnanimoiifllj  in  the  Senate— 58  to 
18  in  the  Home;  but  proceeded  to 
pafls  an  act  to  provide  for  the  public 
eafetj,  ccmgtitotiQg  a  ^  State  Board'  of 
ieren,  whereof  aU  were  rank  Secee- 
aionistsbot  Oov.  Hjcks ;  whichBoard 
waa  to  have  full  control  over  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Maryland ;  appointing 
all  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  Board  waa  to  hare  full  power 
to  adopt  ndeasurea  for  the  safety,  peace 
and  drfenie  of  the  State ;  and  was 
directed  to  proscribe  no  officer  for 
'^  his  political  opinions."  Its  oath  of 
office  included  no  promise  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
Goyemment.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  was  more  fully  developed  by 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Belations,  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident was  chaiged  with  acts  of 
tyranny  and  schemes  of  subjugation ; 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  the  State, 


step  by  step,  into  eoQiBion  with  thtt 
Federal  Gpvemment  clearly  revealed. 
But  by  this  time  the  strength  and  re- 
solution of  the  Free  States  had  been 
demonstrated,  and  the  sober  second 
thought  of  Maryland  b^an  to  assert 
its  ascendency.  The  violence  and 
preternatural  activity  of  liie  Secea- 
sionists  had,  for  a  time,  concealed  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers;  but  it 
vras  now  evident  that  they  wera 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  entire  white 
population,  and  less  than  a  fourth  in 
all  that  major  portion  of  the  Stale 
lying  north  and  west  of  Baltimore. 

A  Home  Guard  of  UnioniBla  veaa 
organised  in  Frederick,  oompriaing 
her  most  substantial  dtiasemi.  A 
great  ITnion  meeting  waa  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  May 
4th;  whereat  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Safety,  and  all  kinr 
dred  measures,  were  unsparingly  de- 
nounced. Kezt  day,  Gen.  Butler 
pudied  forward  two  regiments  from 
the  Annapolis  Junction  to  the  Belaj 
Houae^  nine  miles  from  BaltinMie^ 
and  controlling  the  eoominnicationa 
between  that  dtj  and  Frederick.  On 
the  9th,  a  force  of  1,800  men  frcm 
PerryviUe  debarked  at  Locust  Pointy 
Baltimore,  under  cover  of  the  gnna 
of  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  quietly 
opened  the  railroad  route  throu^ 
that  dtf  to  the  Belay  House  and 
Washington,  encountering  no  oppo- 
sition. Gen.  Botkr  took  permanent 
military  possession  of  the  eity  on  the 
18th,  while  a  force  of  Penn^lvaniana 
from  Harrisburg  advanced  to  Oock- 
eysville,  reopening  the  ^Northern  Cenp 
tnd  railroad.  The  Legislature  adofpft- 
ed,  on  the  10th,  the  following: 

"  WhertaSj  The  war  ajg^ainst  the  Confede- 
rate States  isunoonstitatioDal  and  repugnant 
to  ciTiHzstion,  and  wiH  reeolt  ia  a  Uoodj 
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jnd  duuneftil  o?«rtlirow  of  <mr  institations ; 
and,  while  recognizing  the  obligation!  of 
Maryland  to  the  Union,  we  iympathize  with 
the  Boath  in  the  straggle  for  their  rights— 
for  the  sake  of  hnmanitj,  we  are  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  solemnly  protest 
against  this  war,  and  will  take  no  part  in  it 
''  Be^oUeA,  That  Maryknd  implores  the 
Prendent,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  cease  this 
unholy  war,  at  least  until  Congress  assem- 
bles ;  that  Maryland  desires  and  consents  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Oonfederate  States.  The  military  occupa- 
tion of  Maryland  is  nnconstitutional,  and 
•he  protests  against  it,  though  tiie  violent 
interference  with  the  transit  of  Federal 
troops  is  discountenanced ;  that  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  be  left  to  time  and  rea- 
son, and  that  a  Oonrention,  under  ATjgting 
droumstancesi  is  inexpedient. '' 

The  Federal  authority  hayixig  been 
fully  reestablished  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  Union  troops  within  or  npon  her 
borders  decidedly  outnumbering  the 
Confederate,  the  Secession  fever  in 
the  veins  of  her  people  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Having  been 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to 
acquieflce  in  whatever  the  slavehold- 
ing'  interest  proposed,  and  seeing  that 
interest  thoroughly  affiliated  with  the 
plotters  of  Disunion,  the  great  ma- 
jority had  consulted  what  seemed  the 
dictates  of  pmdence  and  personal 
safety  by  flocking  to  what  appeared, 
in  view  of  the  temporary  weakness 
and  paralysis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  strong  side— the  side  where- 
on were  evinced  confidence,  energy, 
and  decision.  Under  like  indftnences^ 
Karyland  would  have  been  voted  out 
of  the  Union  as  promptly,  and  by  as 
decisive  a  majority,  as  Virginia  or 
Tennessee  was.  Another  week's  ex- 
hibition of  the  spirit  in  which  Mayor 
Brown  and  the  Young  Christians 
were  allowed  to  press  their  impudent 
demands  at  the  White  House,  and  to 
return  thence  to  Baltimore  not  even 
arrested,  would  have  thrown  her  head- 
long into  the  arms  of  treason. 


Her  Legislftore  finally  adjoomed 
on  the  14th,  after  having  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Montgomery  in  quest  of 
^  peace ;'  which  was  so  received  and 
answered  by  Davis  as  to  convey  to 
the  South  the  impression  that  Mary- 
land was  in  sympathy  with  the  Ee- 
bellion.  On  the  14:th,  also.  Gov.  Hicks 
iBsned  an  official  Proclamation,  calling 
'  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  an- 
swer, to  the  President's  requisition. 
The  route  through  Baltimose  being 
fully  reopened,  and  conmiunication 
restored  between  the  Free  States  and 
Washington,  the  safety  of  the  capital 
was  secured ;  regiment  after  raiment 
pouring  into  it  by  almost  every  train, 
until,  by  the  end  of  May,  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men — ^raw  and  imdis- 
ciplined,  indeed,  but  mainly  of  the 
best  material  for  soldiers — ^held  the 
line  of  the  Potomac,  or  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  capital  And  still, 
from  every  side,  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  were  nrging  more  regi* 
ments  upon  the  Government,  and 
begging  permission  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  armies,  so  as  to 
overmatch  any  conceivable  strength 
of  the  rebels. 

Baltimore  was  still,  and  was  des- 
tined, for  years,  to  remain,  the  focus 
and  hiding-place  of  much  active 
though  covert  treason ;  h^  Confede- 
rates maintaining  eonstuit  commu- 
nication with  Richmond,  and  con- 
tinually sending  men,  as  well  as  medi- 
cines, }>ercussion  caps,  and  otiier 
pressingly  needed  supplies,  to  the 
Eebel  armies,  mainly  across  the  lower 
Potomac,  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State;  which,  being  thor- 
oughly ^patriarchal'  in  their  social 
and  industrial  polity,  preponderantly 
and  ardently  sympathized  with  the 
Bebel  cause. 
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PBOGBESS    OF    SECESSION. 


Thb  OoBTention  of  Yiboikia, 
whereof  a  great  majority  had  been 
elected  as  Uniomsts,  was,  neverthe- 
leflB^  buUied,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
hight  of  the  Sonthem  frenzy  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  into,  voting  their  State  ont  of  the 
TTnion.^  In  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
sent to  a  submission  of  the  ordinance 
to  a  popular  vote ;  and  the  2dd  of 
May  was  appointed  for  the  election. 
But,  in  utter  mockery  of  this  conces- 
sion, the  conspirators  proceeded  forth- 
with to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  vote  of  the  Ck>nvention  was  con- 
duaive,  and  the  State  already  defi- 
nitively and  absolutely  out  of  the 
Union.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  vote  of  the  Convention  to 
secede,  and  while  that  vote  was  still 
covered  by  an  injunction  of  secrecy, 
they  had  set  on  foot  expeditions  for 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  Arsenal, 
arms  and  munitions,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  also  for  that  of  the  Korfolk 
Navy  Yard.  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th,  the  channel  of  Elizabeth 
River,  leading  up  from  Hampton 
Itoads  to  Norfolk,  was  partially  ob- 
structed in  their  interest  by  sinking 
two  small  vessels  therein,  with  intent 
to  preclude  the  passage,  either  way, 
of  Federal  ships  of  war.  The  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  increased 
during  the  following  nights ;  while  a 


hastily  collected  military  fbroe,  under 
Gen.  Taliaferro — a  Virginia  brigadier 
who  reached  Norfolk  from  Bichmond 
on  the  18th — ^was  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring to  seize  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Federal  vessels  during  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  2(>th.  The  Southern 
officers  of  the  Yard,  having  done  the 
cause  of  the  Union  all  the  harm  they 
could  do  under  the  mask  of  loyalty, 
resigned  and  disapx)eared  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  The  Navy  Yard 
was  in  charge  of  Oapt.  McCauley,  a 
loyal  *  officer,  but  a  good  deal  past 
the  prime  of  life.  A  young  Decatur 
or  Paul  Jones  would  have  easily  held 
it  a  week  against  all  the  Yirginian 
Militia  that  could  have  been  brought 
within  range  of  its  gans,  and  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  abandoning 
it  while  his  cartridges  held  out.  No 
man  fit  to  command  a  sloop  of  war 
would  have  thought  of  skulking  away 
from  a  poBseesion  so  precious  and  im- 
portant, until  he  had,  at  least,  seen 
the  whites  of  an  enemy's  eyes.  For 
here  were  the  powerftd  forty-gun 
steam  frigate  Merrimac,  richly  worth 
a  million  dollars  even  in  time  of  peace, 
with  the  Cumberland,  the  German- 
town,  the  Plymouth,  the  Saritan,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Dolphin,  beside 
the  huge  old  three-decker  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  dismantled  seventy-fours 
Delaware  and  Columbus,  with  near- 
ly two  thousand '  cannon,  some  thou- 


>  April  17th,  1861. 

*  That  IB  to  say:  Capt  ICcGaulejhas  nerer 
lenoanoed  the  aerrioe,  but  ftOl  draws  the  pay 
of  aa  ofloer  of  the  U.  S.  Karj. 

"The  Beport  to  the  Senate  of  its  Seleot  Com- 


mittee, appointed  to  inveetigate  this  shameAil 
transaction,  made  hj  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  April 
18tb,  1862,  sajs: 

"Acoording  to  the  returns  receired  at  the 
Ordnance  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  it 
appears  that  there  were  seTon  hundred  and 
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sand  stand  of  armfl^  and  ^mTnftni^ 
qaantitieB  of  munitions,  naval  stores, 
timber,  etc. ;  the  whole  having  cost, 


in  peace,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
doUarS)  while  its  value  at  this  time 
was   absolutely   iicalcnkble.     The 


VOBTOUC,  HAEBOB  AJTD  VATT-TABa 


Federal  magazine,  just  below  Nor- 
folk, apparently  left  without  a  guard, 


had  been  broken  open  the  night  be- 
fore bj  the  Bebel^  and  robbed  oi 


tiztf -0ight  gtms  ia  the  Tard.  Otbtr  eridonoe, 
however,  taken  hj  the  Committee,  goes  to  show 
quite  conduaively  that  there  were  in  the  Yard 
at  the  time  of  the  iYaoualion  at  leaat  two  thou- 
sand pieces  of  heary  ordnanoe,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  were  new  Dahlgren  guns,  and 
the  remainder  were  of  oldfMttems.  Oaptain 
Paulding  wallced  about  among  them  on  the  18th 
of  April,  and  estimated  that  there  were  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  Captain  McOaulej, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  hate  had  ample  means 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  thinks  there  were 
"Aearly  three  thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  Mr. 
James  H.  dements,  a  reliable  and  intelligent 
nan,  testiflsB  that  ha  was  flunOiar  with  the 


guns  at  the  Tard,  and  thlnka  ha  ipeaki  wi«iilii 
bounds  when  he  puts  the  number  of  them  at 
eighteen  hundred;  and  lie  explains  Terf  satis- 
factornjthe  dieoreptnej  between,  the  aeceoal 
in  the  Ordnance  bureau  and  the  estiniatee  cf 
the  witnesses  already  mentioned,  and  of  othera 
who  appeared  before  the  Ccanmittwo,  ststiiig  tl« 
number  of  guns  yarionsly  at  from  fifteen  ha»- 
dred  to  three  thousand.  Upoa  the  whole  evi- 
dence, the  Committee  are  forced  to  the  oondii- 
sion  that  there  were  as  many  as  two  thonasnd 
pieces  of  artiflery  of  all  oslfters  in  and  abo«l 
the  Tard  at  the  time  of  its  abandonmeBt»  ooib- 
prising  the  armaments  of  three  line-of-batya 
ships  and  sereral  frigslsa'* 
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over  four  thoRsand  k^  of  poTf der. 
Oapt.  McOauley,  with  all  theee  for- 
midable ships  of  war,  "eannoxiy  and 
mimitioiiSy  had  Boveral  hundred  good 
and  true  men  under  his  command. 
He  had  received,  some  days  before, 
express  orders  to  send  the  Merrimac 
forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
had  her  fitted  out  for  the  voyage, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer Isherwood,  who  was  sent  thither 
from  Washington  on  purpose;  but, 
when  she  was  reported  all  ready  but 
hor  guns,  he  declined  to  order  them 
on  board — or,  rather,  gave  the  order, 
but  very  soon  countermanded  it — 
excusing  his  yacillation  or  perplexity 
by  his  dread  of  exasperating  the 
Bebels,  and  referring  to  the  reported 
obstructions  sunk  in  the  channel,* 
which  the  Memmac,  properly  hand- 
led, would  have  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  thus  passed  over  without  a 
check  to  her  progress.  Finally,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  scuttle  all  the  ships  but  the 
Cumberland,  preparatory  to  flight — 
as  if  this  were  not  the  very  course 
to  preserve  them  for  the  fdture  use 
of  the  Bebels. 

The  steam  frigate  Pawnee,  Capt. 
Hiram  Paulding,  left  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  arrived, 
at  4  p.  K.  of  the  20th,  abreast  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  Here  she  took  on 
board  CoL  Wardrop^s  raiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  460  strong, 
raising  her  %hting  force  to  some  six 
hundred  men.  She  now  steamed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly  up  the  river  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  she  reached  soon 
after  8  o'clock.  Capt  Paulding  had 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  directing  him  to  take  com- 
mand   at   Norfolk,  on   his   arrival 


there,  and  to  act  as  circumstane^ 
should  dictate ;  but,  at  all  events,  to 
save  the  public  property  from  fiiUing 
into  the  hands  of  traitors.  Ho  found 
the  guns  in  the  Navy  Yard  rendered 
useless  by  Capt.  McCauley's  orders, 
and  nearly  all  the  ships  of  War  dis- 
abled— several  of  them  already  sink'' 
ing.  Among  the  scuttled  was  the  Mer- 
rimac— alone  worth  all  the  rest — \me^ 
ly  the  Cumberland  having  been  re- 
served to  bear  away  the  expectant 
fugitives.  Still,  Capt  Paulding  might 
have  held  his  position  a  week  against 
all  the  traitors  yet  developed  in  Yix^ 
ginia;  and  that  week  would  have 
brought  at  least  80,000  men  to  his 
aid.  But,  without  awaiting  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  or  even  the  appearance  of 
a  foe,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  trans* 
fer,  with  the  utmost  haste,  books,  pa* 
pers,  money,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  poiftable  portions  of  the  publie 
property,  to  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland;  not  even  saving  the 
small  arms,  of  which  his  Government 
stood  in  urgent  need.  The  cannon 
he  abandoned  were  (or  had  been)  par- 
tially spiked ;  but  so  inefficiently,  with 
nails,  etc.,  that  they  were  promptiy 
and  easQy  restored  by  the  Bebels  to 
a  serviceable  condition.  The  mus- 
kets, revolvers,  etc.,  were  broken,  and, 
with  great  quantities  of  shot  and  shelly 
thrown  into  the  water.  Several  hours 
were  spent  in  this  work-^the  marine 
barracks,  in  the  center  of  the  Yard^ 
being  set  on  fire,  about  midnight, 
to  give  light  for  its  continuance. 

Lieut  H.  A.  Wise*  had  acoompa^ 
nied  Capt  Paulding  from  Washing- 
ton,  and  was  detailed  by  him,  on  ot 
before  their  arrival,  to  board  the 
Merrimac  and  bring  her  out,  if  poa* 
sible ;  and  he  was  accordingly  on  her 


*Sixioe»  of  the  Kftval  Ordoanoe  Bureao. 
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deck  at  the  earliest  momeiit.  He 
found  her  partially  filled  with  water, 
and  rapidly  filling — ^a  block,  which 
he  threw  from  her  lower  deck  into 
her  hold,  indicating  by  the  splash 
that  the  water  was  alr^sMiy  over  her 
orlop  deck.  He  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  reported  the  fiwt  to  Capt. 
Paulding,  who  thereupon  decided  to 
desist  firom  further  attempts  to  save 
her,  but  to  mutilate  the  guns  in  the 
Yard,  fire  the  vessels,  ship-houses, 
and  other  structures,  and  blow  up 
the  (stone)  dry  dock.  Some  of  the 
old  and  relatively  worthless  guns 
were  dismantled  by  knocking  off 
their  trunnions ;  but  the  new  Dahl- 
gren  guns  proved  so  tough  that  not 
one  of  them  was  or  could  thus  be 
rendered  useless.  Capt.  Paulding 
now  recalled  the  order  he  had  given 
lieut.  Wise  to  blow  up  the  dry  dock, 
and  ordered  trains  to  be  laid  instead, 
so  that,  at  a  signal,  the  ships  might 
be  fired.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
but  the  previous  partial  submersion 
of  the  ships,  under  Capt.  McCauley's 
unaccountable  order  to  scuttle  them, 
of  course  prevented  their  destruction. 
Thus,  when  the  Plymouth  was  reached 
in  its  turn  by  Lieut.  Wise,  she  had 
8unk  below  her  upper  deck,  so  flood- 
ing the  train  that  it  could  not  be 
fired.  lieut.  Wise,  who  narrowly  es- 
caped with  a  scorching  from  the  in- 
conceivably rapid  combustion  of  the 
upper  poVtion  of  the  Merrimac,  when 
he  fired  his  train  while  on  board  of 
her,  pulled  down  the  channel  in  his 
small  boat  after  the  escaping  vessels, 
and  got  on  board  the  Pawnee  below 
Craney  Island,  when  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  her  way.  The  Pawnee,  tow- 
ing the  Cumberland,  moved  slowly 
down  the  river  at  4  A.  ic  (high  tide), 
brilliantly  lighted  on  their  course  by 


the  remaining  vessels  and  all  the 
combustible  property  left  behind. 
The  Cumberland,  drawing  seventeen 
feet  of  water,  grounded  in  passing  one 
of  the  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel,  bat 
was  got  off,  an  hour  or  two  adfterward, 
uninjured.  Ko  molestation  was  of- 
fered them  by  the  Eebels,  who,  very 
naturally,  thought  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  so  easily  obtaining  possession  of 
what  was  left  behind.  Most  of  the 
vessels  were  destroyed ;  but  the  Mer- 
rimac, the  best  of  them  all,  though 
badly  burned  above  the  water-line, 
was  saved  by  the  Eebels,  and,  in  due 
time,  metamorphosed  into  the  iron- 
clad Virginia,  .with  which  such  mem- 
orable havoc  was  wrought  in  Hamp- 
ton Eoads.  A  crowd  from  KorfoUc 
and  Portsmouth  burst  into  the  Yard, 
so  soon  as  our  ships  had  fairly  depart- 
ed, and  saved  for  the  uses  of  treason 
whatever  they  cotQd,  including  the 
dry  dock,  which  had  been  mined,  but 
not  fired,  and  was  readily  filled  with 
water.  At  6  o'clock,  a  volunteer 
company  had  taken  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  Yiiginia^  and  raised 
her  flag  over  the  ruins.  By  7,  the 
work  of  unspiking  cannon  had  com- 
menced ;  and,  by  9,  several  guns  had 
been  planted  along  the  dock,  where 
they  might  serve  in  resisting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Yankees  under  some  more 
intrepid  leader  than  he  who  had  just 
slunk  away.  It  was  said  that  Gen. 
Taliaferro  was  drunk  throughout  the 
night,  and  was  with  difiiculty  aroused 
at  6  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  all 
was  over.  Two  ofiicers  of  the  Paw- 
nee, who  were  left  to  fire  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  cut  off  or  bewildered  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  conflagration, 
and  compelled  to  cross,  by  skiff,  to 
Norfolk,  where  they  were  instantly 
taken  prisoners.    No  lives  were  lost 
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Thus  ended  the  most  shameful,  cow- 
ardly^ disastrous  performance  that 
stains  the  annals  of  the  American 
Navy/ 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Union 
delegates  to  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion left  it  directly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  feeling 
that  they  had  no  longer  any  business 
in  such  company.  The  residue  pro- 
ceeded, in  utter  contempt  of  their 
own  vote  directing  the  submission  of 
the  act  to  the  people,  to  adopt  and 
ratify  the  C!onfederate  Constitution; 
and  to  enter*  into  a  convention  with 
the  Confederacy,  through  A.  H,  Ste- 
phens, whereby  all  the  public  prop- 
erty, naval  stores,  munitions  of  war, 
etc.,  acquired  by  their  State  at  Nor- 
folk and  elsewhere,  from  the  United 


States,  were  turned  over  to  said  Con- 
federacy;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
(«the  whole  militaiy    force   and  military 


operations,  offenaiye  and-  defensive,  of  said 
Oommonvealth,  in  the  impending  conflict 
irith  the  United  States,  shall  he  under  the 


chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President 
of  said  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same 
principles,  hasis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Com- 
monwealth were  now,  and  daring  the  inter* 
val,  a  member  of  said  Confederacy." 

This  agreement  was  approved  aud 
ratified  by  the  Convention  on  the 
25th;  although,  so  early  as  Apnl 
20th,  the  movement  of  Confederate 
troops,  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  Bichmond,  had 
commenced.  The  treaty  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  negotiated 
by  Vice-President  Stephens  did  not, 
therefore,  inaugurate  that  movement : 
it  could  but  regulate  and  perhaps 
augment  it. 


*  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  course  of 
laany  officers-  of  the  Armj'  and  Navj  in  this  and 
similar  emergencies,  sare  on  the  presumption 
tiiat  thej  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
ought,  as  loyal  men,  to  stand  by  the  'Black  Re- 
publican' rulers  who  had  just  been  invested  with 
power  at  Washington  or  side  with  the  militant 
diampions  of  that  Slave  Power  which  had  some- 
how become  confounded,  in  their  not  very  lucid 
or  intelligent  conceptions,  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
their  indecision  or  pusillanimity  potently  aided 
to  crush  ont  the  Unionism  of  the  South,  and 
came  very  near  wrecking  the  Union  itselC  Ur. 
Hale's  Report,  aheady  dted,  says : 

"  The  aid  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  workmen  in  the  Yard,  and  other  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  introduce  it  as  an  element  in  the  decision 
of  this  question.  During  the  (losing  days  of  the 
United  States  authority  at  Norfolk,  the  revolt 
had  acquired  such  strength,  momentum,  and  con- 
fidence, that  perhiqw  no  material  assistance  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  proper 
to  remark,  however,  that  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  that  at  least  a  mi^or* 
ity  of  the  citizens  of  both  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth were  on  the  aide  of  the  Union,  and  would 
have  been  warmly  and  openly  so  had  the  Qov- 
emment  shown  a  strong  hand  and  a  timely  detei^ 
mination  to  defend  itseSH  An  election  for  mayor 
wu  hM  in  Ii)rtaniouik  a  fiw  doffa  previous  to  the 


ettrrender^  at  which  the  Union  candidate  woe  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  voluntary  mili- 
tary association,  considerable  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, was  formed  in  NorfoUc  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  Yard 
against  the  insurgents,  proffered  their  services, 
and  offered  such  tests  of  their  fidelity  as  should 
have  at  once  secured  their  acceptance  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Yard.  How  suicidal  a  policy  was 
pursued,  all  know  and  remember.  The  Govern- 
ment exhibited  such  utter  feebleness  and  irresolu- 
tion, and  the  enemy  so  much  vigor  and  fierce  pur- 
pose, unencimibered  by  scruples  of  any  kind,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  friends  of  the  Union,  find- 
ing themselves  unsupported  by  the  Government 
they  were  anxious  to  serve  and  protect,  should 
finiJly  yield  to  the  tempest  of  treason  and  pas- 
sion surging  around  them,  and  find,  in  a  compul- 
sory submission  and  in  silence,  at  least  a  refuge 
from  the  insults  and  outrages  of  a  ferocious  rev- 
olutionary mob.  But,  so  irrepressible  was  the 
loyal  feeling  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Norfolk, 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April,  they 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  "Pawnee^^  at  the  dock  with 
cheer  on  cheer^  under  the  supposition  that  she  had 
come  to  reenforoe  and  hold  the  Yard,  and  bring 
them  deliverance  from  the  perils  and  dishonor  of  a 
war  against  that  Union  which  they  loved.  That 
hope  was  cruelly  disappointed  by  the  hasty  at> 
tempt  to  destroy  the  Yard;  and  the  Qovemment 
afforded  the  loyal  men  at, Norfolk — as,  indeed, 
everywhere  else  at  that  time— every  possible  lea^ 
son  for  the  eonvictionthat  the  BebeUion  was  the  win- 
ning aide,  and  that  devotion  to  the  Government  could 

•April  24th. 
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A  eomplate  reign  of  terror  had,  by 
thiB^time,  been  €§uMiahad  tiiroagli*- 
•Qt  Eastern  or  Old  Yiif^inift.  Iinmi- 
grantB  from  Free  States  were  hunted 
o«t  on  aaqpicion  of  Unioniam,  nn- 
leis  they  chose  to  enlist  at  once  in 
the  Bebel  army ;  and  only  the  moet 
violent  and  obalreperona  sympathy 
with  Secession  could  sare  than  from 
personal  ontrage.  Ajqpeals  from  those 
who  had  formerly  figured  as  inflezi- 
Ue  Unioniats  were  circulated  through 
tiie  journals,  calling  upon  all  true 
Tirgtnians  to  stand  by  the  action 
9i  their  State,  and  thmby  preserve 
her  from  the  horrors  of  an  intestine 
war.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart— a 
leading  Whig  of  other  days,an  eminent 
mmnber  of  Oongress,  afterward  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Fillmore — ^who  had  been  elected  to 
the  Convention  as  a  Unionist  fix>m 
the  strong  Whig  county  of  Augusta, 
and  had  opposed  Secession  to  the  last, 
now  wrote  a  letter  to  The  StawfUon 
J^ffectaior,  maintaining  this  position : 

^la  mj  Jndsmeat,  it  is  the  daty  of  all 
oitbens  to  atmid  6y  tke  aetion  of  ths 
[te.  It  IB  no  time  for  oriminatioii  or  re- 
eriminstion.  We  cannot  stop  now  to  inqnire 
who  brought  the  tronblea  upon  ns,  or  why. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  are  npon  ns ; 
and  we  must  meet  them  like  men.  We  mnst 
stand  ahoolder  to  shoulder.  Our  State  is 
threatened  with  inyasion,  and  we  must  repel 
It  as  best  we  oan.  The  only  way  to  presenre 
peaoe  is  to  present  a  united  front  If  we 
show  divisioos  among  ourselTea,  the  enemy 
will  be  encouraged  by  them,  and  miqr  make 
them  the  pretext  for  sending  armies  into  our 
borders  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
hands  of  the  disaffected.  Our  true  policy, 
then,  b  to  stand  together  as  one  man  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  leave  our  £unily  feuds 
to  be  a^just^  after  the  contest  is  over.'* 

To  the  same  effect,  but  a  little 

more  boldly,  Mr.  James  M.  Mason, 

late  a  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

wrote  as  follows: 

^The  question  has  been  frequently  put  to 
-*  What  position  will  Yirginia  occupy, 


should  the  Ordinaaas  of  Seeesrisn  be  re- 
jected br  the  people  at  the  approaching 
election  r  And  the  frequency  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  an  ezoass  Bor  giving  pubnct^ 
to  the  answer. 

*^The  Ordinance  of  Secession  withdrew 
the  Stste  of  Yirginift  fitmi  the  Union,  with 
all  the  consequences  resaldng  fron  ihB 
separation.  It  annulled  the  CoBstitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Umits  of  this  State,,  and  abeolTcd  the 
citiceas  of  Yiiginia  from  sU  oUigataons  and 
obedience  to  them. 

"Hence,  it  follows,  if  this  Ordinance  be 
rqjeoted  by  the  people,  the  State  <^  Yir- 
ginia will  remain  in  the  Uni<«,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  will  remain  bound  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
obedience  to  the  goremment  and  laws  oi 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  and  rightfiiU/ 
enforced  against  them. 

**  It  foUowB,  of  course,  that,  in  this  war 
now  carried  on  by  the  GoYemment  of  the 
United  States  against  the  seceding  Statesi 
Yirginin  must  immediately  ehan^  Mm,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  that  GoTemmeBt,  htn^ 
her  anm  ogainH  Asr  JShmth^m  $i$t€rm. 

*^  From  this,  there  can  be  no  escape.  As 
a  member  <^  the  Union,  all  her  resources 
of  men  and  money  will  be  at  once  at  the 
conmiand  of  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

^  Again :  for  mutual  defense,  immediately 
after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed,  a 
treaty  or  ^military  league'. was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Yirginia,  with  the  Confederate  StiZtes  of 
the  South,  by  which  the  latter  were  hound 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  our  State  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
we  have  now  in  Yirginia,  at  Harper's  Feny 
and  at  Norfolk,  in  f£oe  ik  the  commcm  fee^ 
several  thousands  of  tiie  gallant  scms  of 
South  Carolina,  of  Alabttna,  of  Louisiana, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  who  hastened  to 
fulfill  the  covenant  they  made,  and  are  res^f 
and  eager  to  lay  down  their  lives,  ade  by 
side  with  our  sonai  in  defense  of  the  soil  id 
Yurginin. 

''If  the Oidinanceof  Secession  is  rqeetoi, 
not  onlv  will  this  'military  league '  be  an- 
nulled, but  it  will  have  be^  made  a  tr^>  to 
inveigle  our  generous  defenders  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

'*  Yirginia  remaining  in  the  Union,  duty 
and  loyalty  to  her  obligations  to  the  Union 
will  require  that  those  Southern  fwces  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  State,  bat 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Govemment 
of  the  Union ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  do 
so  will  be  guilty  of  treas(»,  and  be  jusKly 
dealt  with  as  traitors. 

^'Treascm  against  the  United  States  con- 
sists as  well  'in  adhering  to  iU 
and  giving  them  aid'  as  in  levying  war* 
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Vlf  it  U  aflk«d--'lRiat  arothosa  to  do, 
who,  in  tiieir  oonacienoeB,  oanot  Tote  to 
aepante  Yii^aia  from  the  United  States  ?' — 
the  anawer  is  simple  and  plain :  Honor  and 
«kify  alike  require  that  tbej  dionld  mot  vote 
on  the  question ;  (/*  they  retain  9uch  opini0nB, 
^ey  must  leats  thb  Statb. 

^'Kone  can  doubt  or  queslioii  the  truth 
of  yhat  I  have  written ;  and  none  can  vote 
against  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  -who  do 


not  thereby  (whether  ignorantly  or  other- 
wiae)  vote  to  olace  himself  and  his  State  in 
the  poffition  I  have  indicated.    J.  H.  HiaoH. 


«  WkushtUr,  VcL,  May  It,  IML** 

Under  the  influence  of  aucli  incul- 
catiansy  backed  by  coiresponding  ac- 
tion, the  more  conapicaons  UnioniatB 
being  hunted  out,  and  the  greater 
number  ailenced  and  paralyzed,  the 
election  was  a  perfect  farce,*  through- 
out both  Eastern  and  Sou^-Westem 
Virginia.  E^en  Alexandria — always, 
hitherto^  strongly  TTnion-^ave  but 
106  Union  votes  to  over  900  Seces- 
sion ;  while  in  lower  Yiiginia  scarce* 
ly  a  Union  vote  was  polled.  Thus, 
when  the  conapirators  came  to  an- 
nounce the  result,  they  reported  that, 
including  the  votes  taken  in  camp, 
126,950  had  been  cast  for  Secession 
to  20,878  for  the  Union ;  but  they 
significantly  added  that  thi3  did  not 
include  the  vote  of  several  W^tem 
counties,  which  were  in  such  a  state 
of  confusion  that  no  returns  there- 
from had  been  received  I 

Ijf  orth-Westem  Viiginia,  including 
more  than  a  third  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  State,  with  from  one- 
fifth  to  on^-fourth  of  its  white  popu- 
lation, had,  for  many  years,  chaied 
under  the  sway  of  the  slaveholding  oli- 


garchy in  the  East.  Bepeated  strug- 
glee  respecting  baaes  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment, of  taxation,  ete.,  and  on 
questions  of  internal  improvement,^ 
had  clearly  indicated  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  East  and  the 
West  was  founded  in  natural  causes, 
and  could  not  be  com{M*(»niBed  nor 
overcome.  When  opportunity  pre- 
sented, the  West  had  r^eatedly  pro- 
tested against  the  perpetuaticm  of 
Slavery,  but  still  more  earnestly 
against  the  6ub<»rdination  of  all  h^ 
interests  and  rights  to  the  incessant 
exactions  of  the  Slave  Power ;  though 
her  ruling  politicians  and  presses  w ^e 
usually  held  in  subjection  to  the  domi- 
nant interest  by  tilie  preponderating 
power  of  the  East  Her  people  had 
but  to  look  across  the  Ohio,  whereto 
their  streams  tended  and  their  sur- 
plus produce  was  sent,  to  convince 
them  that  their  connection  with  the 
Old  Dominion  was  unfortunate  and 
injurious. 

Ten  years  prior  to  this,  Muscoe  IL 
H.  Gkmett,*  a  leading  politician  <^ 
Old  Virginia^  writing  privately  to  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  William  H. 
Trescott,'  of  South  Oarolma,  who  had 
sounded  him  with  regard  to  the  aid 
to  be  expected  from  Virginia,  in  case 
South  Carolina  diould  then  secede 
from  the  Union,  had  responded  '*  as 
follows: 

'*  I  believe  tboroQghly  in  our  own  theories, 
and  thafcyif  Ofaarleston  did  not  grow  qoite  so 
fast  in  her  trade  with  other  States,  yet  the 
relief  from  Federal  taxation  would  vastly 


''The  Tote  of  Yirginia  laat  week  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Secession  was  a  perfeet  mockery.  The 
State  was  Ml  of  troops  from  other  States  of  the 
OooMeraoy;  wliile  all  the  Yirginia  Seoasstoniacs, 
banded  in  military  companies,  were  scattered  in 
Tariotis  places  to  overawe  the  friends  of  Unioa 
or  drive  them  from  the  polls.  The  Bichmond 
Convention,  in  addition  to  other  acts  of  nsnrpa- 
tiOD,  provided  that  poUa  should  be  opened  in  all 


the  military  encampments,  besidea  the  ordinal/ 
voting  pLaoes.  *  *  *  Ko  man  voted  against 
Secession  on  Thursday  last  but  at  the  peril  of 
being  lynched  or  wteafead  M  an  incendiary 
dangerous  to  the  State.'* 

'Democratic  representative  in  Oongress  ttcm 
1867  to  1861 ;  since  then,  in  the  Rebel  Congress. 

*  Assistant  Sac'ry  of  Stata  under  Judumaa. 

»  Bichmond,  Hay  8,  186L 
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■timolate  your  protperi^.  If  so,  thejpfvf- 
tige  of  the  Union  would  be  destroyed,  and 
yoa  would  be  the  nucleos  for  a  Southern 
confederation  at  no  distant  day.  But  I  do 
not  doubt,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to 
leam,  that  the  Federal  GoYemment  would 
use  force,  beginning  with  the  form  most 
embarrassing  to  you,  and  least  calculated  to 
excite  sympathy :  I  mean  a  naval  blockade. 
In  that  event,  could  you  withstand  the  re- 
action of  feeling  which  the  suffering  com- 
merce of  Charleston  would  probably  mani- 
fest? Would  you  not  lose  that  in  which 
your  strength  consists,  the  union  of  your 
people?  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  an 
opinion;  I  only  ask  the  question.  If  you 
force  this  blockade,  and  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  direct  force,  the  feeling  in  Virginia 
would  be  very  great.  I  trust  in  God  it 
would  bring  her  to  your  aid.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me  to  deceive  you  by  speaking 
certainly.  I  cannot  express  the  deep  morti- 
fication I  have  felt  at  her  course  this  winter. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  course  of  the 
Legislature  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  In  the  East,  at  least,  the  great 
majority  believe  in  the  right  of  Secession, 
and  feel  the  deepest  S3rmpathy  with  Caro- 
lina in  opposition  to  measures  which  they 
regard  as  she  does.  But  the  west — West- 
em  Virginia— there  is  the  rubl  Only 
60,000  slaves  to  494,000  whites."  When  I 
oonsider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argument 
which  we  have  heard  in  this  body,"  I  cannot 
but  regard  with  the  greatest  fear,  the  ques* 
tion  whether  Virginia  would  assist  Carolina 
in  such  an  issue.*' 

Mr.  Gamett  had  clearly  and  truly 
foreseen  that  Western  Virginia  must 
necessarily  constitute  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  Secession. 
The  forty-two  counties  which  now 
compose  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
had,  in  1860,  a  free  population  of 
349,642,  with  only  12,771  slaves,  or 
but  one  slave  to  nearly  thirty  white 
persons ;  and  even  this  small  number 
of  slaves  were,  in  good  part,  held  in 
the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  Monroe 
and  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  south- 
em  verge  of  the  new  State,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  adhering  to  old  Vir- 
ginia in  the  struggle  for  Disunion. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  people 


were  not,  and  could  not  be,  ^aspoaed 
to  divide  the  Sepublic,  and  place 
themselves  on  the  most  exposed  and 
defenseless  frontier  of  a  &r  smaller 
and  weaker  nation,  in  the  interest, 
and  for  the  supposed  benefit,  of  human 
Slavery.  And  yet  this  enormous 
sacrifice  was  required  of  them  by  the 
slaveholding  conspiracy,  which,  since 
it  could  not  hope  to  win  them  by 
persuasion,  was  preparing  to  subject 
them  to  its  sway  by  force  of  arms : 
and  it  was  a  secret  condition  of  the 
adhesion  of  Virginia  to  the  Confed- 
eracy that  her  territorial  area  was,  in 
no  case,  to  be  curtailed  by  any  treaty 
of  peace  that  might  ultimately  be 
made  with  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accession 
of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy  had 
rendered  a  peaceful  concession  of 
Southern  independence  a  moral,  and 
well  nigh  a  geographical,  impossibil- 
ity. West  Virginia — but  more  espe- 
cially that  long,  narrow  strip,  strange- 
ly interposed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  (locally  designated  ^^  The 
Panhandle,")  could  not  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Union  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  stiU  further  na- 
tional disintegration.  For  this  '^  Pan- 
handle" stretches  northerly  to  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  nearly 
severing  the  old  from  the  new  Pree 
States,  and  becoming,  in  the  event  of 
its  possession  by  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power,  a  means  of  easily  interposing 
a  military  force  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them.  If 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  could 
have  consented  to  surrender  their 
brethren  of  West  Virginia  to  their 
conunon  foes,  they  could  not  have 
relinquished  their  territory  without 


"  Mr.  Gamett  counts  the  Yallej  (Shenandoah,) 
•  a  portion  of  Western  Virginia. 


"Mr.  G.  was  then  a  member  of  a  Virginia 
State  ConrentioD. 
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ocomentiiig  to  their  own  ultimate  dis- 
raption  and  ruin.  West  Virginia  wae 
thus  the  true  kej-fitone  of  the  tTnion 
arch. 

The  Legislature  of  Txhkbsseb, 
which  assembled  at  Nashville  January 
7ih,  1861,  and  elected  Breckinridge 
Democrats  for  officers  in  both  Houses, 
had,  on  the  19th,  decided  to  call  a 
State  Convention,  subject  to  a  vote 
of  the  people*  That  vote  was  taken 
early  in  March;  and,  on  the  10th,  the 
i^ult  was  officially  proclaimed  as 
follows :  for  the  Union  91,808 ;  for 
Disunion  24,749;  Union  majority 
67,054.  Several  counties  did  not 
render  their  returns ;  and  it  was  said 
that  their  vote  would  reduce  the 
Union  majority  to  something  over 
C0,000 ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Seces- 
sionists was  admitted  to  be  complete 
tmd  overwhelming. 

Still,  the  conspirators  for  Disunion 
kept  actively  plotting  and  mining; 
and,  by  means  of  secret  sodeties,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  sedi- 
tion, believed  themselves  steadily 
gaining.  They  had  no  hope,  how- 
ever, of  hurling  their  State  into  the 
Tortex  of  treason,  save  on  the  back 
of  an  excitement  raised  by  actual 
collision  and  bloodshed.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter, 
though  the  Governor  and  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  were  fully  in  their 
interest,  they  remained  a  powerless 
minoriiy  of  the  people. 

"When  the  news  of  that  bombard- 
ment was  received,  and  the  excite- 
ment created  by  it  was  at  its  hight, 
the  leaders  of  the  *  conservative'  or 
Union  party  were  beguiled  into  a 
&tal  error.  On  the  18th,  they  issued 
finom  Kashville  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  wherein,  after  glan- 
81 


cing  at  the  leading  events  which  had 
just  occurred  on  the  seaboard,  they 
proceeded  to  say : 

'^Tennessee  is  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  famish  two  regiments ;  and  the  State 
has,  through  her  Execative,  reftised  to  com- 
plj  with  the  call.  This  refusal  of  our  State 
toe  fully  approve.  We  commend  the  wis- 
dom, the  justice,  and  the  humanity,  of  the 
reftisal.  Ve  unqualifiedly  disapprove  of 
secession,  both  as  a  constitutional  right,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils ;  we  equally 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  reference  to  the  seceded  States.  But, 
while  we,  without  qualification,  condemn 
the  policy  of  coercion,  as  calculated  to  dis- 
solve  the  Union  forever,  and  to  dissolve  it  in 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  regard 
it  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  State  in  reftising 
her  aid  to  the  Government,  in  its  attempt 
to  suppress  the  revolution  in  the  seceded 
States,  we  do  not  think  it  our  duty,  consider- 
ing her  position  in  the  Union,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  question  of  the  peace  of  our  dis- 
tracted country,  to  take  sides  against  the 
Government.  Tennessee  has  wronged  no 
State  nor  citizen  of  this  Union.  She  has  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  no  State,  north  or  south* 
She  has  been  loyal  to  all  where  loyalty  was 
due.  She  has  not  brought  on  this  war  by  any 
act  of  hers.  She  has  tried  every  means  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  She  now  stands  ready 
to  do  any  thing  within  her  reach  to  stop  it. 
And  she  ought,  as  we  think,  to  decline  jdn- 
ing  either  p<vrty.  For,  in  so  doing,  she 
would  at  once  terminate  her  grand  mission 
as  peace-maker  between  the  States  of  the 
South  and  the  General  Gk>vemment.  KajL 
more:  the  almost  inevitable  result  would 
be  the  transfer  of  the  war  within  her  own 
borders ;  the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  and  the  deluging  of  the  State  with 
the  blood  of  her  own  people. 

**  The  present  duty  or  Tennessee  is  to 
maintain  a  position  of  independence-staking 
sides  with  the  Union  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  against  aM  assailants,  whether  from 
the  North  or  the  South.  Her  position  should 
be  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  her  soil  from 
the  hostile  tread  of  any  party. 

*'  We  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  future 
of  Tennessee,  in  connection  with  the  other 
States,  or  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  future  purposes  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  impending  war. 
But,  should  a  purpose  be  devdoped  by  the 
Government  of  overrunning  and  sabjugating 
our  brethren  of  the  seceded  States,  we  say, 
unequivocally,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  resist  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost, 
and  hy  amUy  any  such  purpose  or  attempt. 
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And,  to  meet  an^  and  all  emergenoies,  she 
oaght  to  be  Jully  armed;  and  we  would  re- 
spectfollj  cdl  upon  the  anthoritiea  of  the 
State  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  aooompUsh- 
ment  of  this  obtJect. 

*^Let  Tennessee,  then,  prepare  thorough- 
ly and  efficientlj  for  coming  events.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  her,  as  speedily  as  she  can, 
hold  a  conference  with  her  sister  slavehold- 
ing  States  jet  in  the  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  plans  for  the  preservation  or  the 
peace  of  the  land.  Fellow-citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee! we  entreat  jou  to  bring  yourselves 
np  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  Look  in 
the  face  impending  calamities  1  Oivil  war — 
what  is  it  f  The  bloodiest  and  darkest  pages 
of  history  answer  this  Question.  To  avert 
this,  who  would  not  give  his  time,  his  talents, 
his  untiring  energy — ^his  all  ?  There  may  be 
yet  time  to  accomplish  every  thing.  Let  us 
not  despair.  The  Border  Slave  States  may 
prevent  this  oivil  war :  and  why  shall  they 
not  do  it  r 

Of  oouTBe,  these  gentlemen  were, 
though  nnoongcionfiljy  on  the  high 
road  to  open  treason,  whither  they 
all  arrived  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks.  How  they  saved  their  State 
from  the  woes  of  civil  war,  and  pre- 
served her  soil  from  the  tread  of  hos- 
tile armies,  is  already  well  known. 
Of  the  many  who  weakly,  culpably 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  or 
hurled  into  complicity  in  the  crime 
of  dividing  and  destroying  their  coun- 
try, there  is  no  name  whereon  will 
rest  a  deeper,  darker  stigma  than 
that  of  John  Bell. 

Conservatism  having  thus  bound 
itself  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  its  fet- 
tered and  helpless  form  at  the  feet  of 
rampant,  aggressive  treason,  the  re- 
sult was  inevitable.  An  emissary 
from  the  Confederate  traitors,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  W.  HiUiard,"  of 
Alabama,  forthwith  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  Legislature  secretly 
adopted"  a  resolve  that  the  Governor 
might  or  should  appoint  "  three  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Tennessee 
to  enter  into  a  military  league  with 


the  authorities  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
such  other  slaveholding  States  aa 
may  wish  to  enter  into  it ;  having  in 
view  the  protection  and  defense  of 
the  entire  South  against  the  war 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  against 
it."  The  Gbvemor  appointed  aa 
such  Commissioners  Messrs.  Qustavus 
A.  Heniy,  Archibald  O.  W.  Totten, 
and  Washington  Barrow;  who  lost 
no  time  in  fiuming  a  Convention 
^^  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Confederate  States  of  America," 
whereof  the  vital  provisions  are  aa 
follows : 

'Tint:  Until  the  sdd  State  AhaH  be- 
come a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oonstitutions  of  both  powers,  the 
whole  military  force,  and  military  operatiant^ 
offeneive  and  de/enHve^  of  said  State^  in  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  United  Statee^ 
shall  be  under  the  ehirf  control  and  direction 
of  the  Confederate  StateSj  upon  the  same 
basis,  principles  and  footing,  as  if  aud  State 
w'ere  now  and  during  the  interval  a  mem* 
ber  of  said  Confederacy.  S«d  force,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  Confederate  States, 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  common  defense. 

''Second:  The  State  of  Tennessee  will, 
upon  becoming  a  member  of  said  Confeder- 
acy, under  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
said  Confederate  States,  if  the  same  shall 
occur,  turn  of>er  to  eaid  Cor^ederate  Statee 
M  the  pubUe  property,  nawU  stores  and 
munitums  of  loor,  of  which  she  may  then 
be  in  possession,  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Con5ad- 
eracy  have  done  in  like  cases." 

This  convention — concluded  on  the 
7th — ^was  submitted  to  the  L^isla- 
ture,  still  in  secret  session,  and  rati- 
fied :  in  Senate,  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  6 ; 
absent  or  not  voting,  5.  Li  the  House, 
Yeas  4:8;  Nays  15;  absent  or  not 
voting,  18.  This  Legislature  had,  on 
the  preceding  day, passed  an  ordinance 
of  Secession,  whereof  the  first  two,  and 
most  essential,  articles  are  as  follows : 

"  First:    We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 


'Formerly  a  Whig  member  of  Congress. 


»*May  1,1861. 
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Tennessee,  waiving  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  secession,  bat 
asserting  the  right,  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  to  alter,  reform  or  aboli^  onr 
form  of  goTemment  in  snch  manner  as  we 
think  proper,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  the  State 
of  Tennessee  became  a  member  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  that 
all  obligations  on  our  part  be  withdrawn 
therefrom ;  and  we  do  hereby  resume  all  the 
rights,  f onctions  and  powers,  which,  by  any 
of  said  laws  and  ordinances^  were  conveyed 
to  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and 
absolve  ourselves  from  all  the  obligations, 
-  restraints  and  duties,  incurred  thereto ;  and 
do  hereby  henceforth  become  a  free,  sover- 
dgn  and  independent  State. 

^^ Second:  We,  Airthermore,  declare  and 
ordain  that  Article  10,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Ck>nstitntion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  requires  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  abrogated  and  annu]le4  and  all  parts 
of  the  Constitution  of  tiie  State  of  Tennessee 
making  citizenship  of  the  United  States  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  recognizing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  this  State,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, abrogated  and  annulled." 

This  Ordinance,  with  a  pendant 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Confederate  Constitation,  was  nomi- 
nally submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of 
the  State,  to  be  taken  on  the  8th  of 
June  ensuing ;  but  such  a  submission, 
after  "  all  the  public  property,  naval 
stores  and  munitions  of  war*'  and  the 
whole  "  military  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  said  State," 
were  placed  "  under  the  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  was,  of  course, 
a  farce." 


The  network  of  railroads  checker- 
ing the  State,  and  especially  the  great 
line  connecting  Virginia,  through 
Knozville  and  Chattanooga,  with  the 
Cotton  States,  was  instantly  covered 
with  Bebel  soldiers,  and  all  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  completely  crushed  out. 
Gov.  Harris,  on  the  24th  of  June,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  vote  of  tbe  8th  had  resulted  as 
follows : 


East  Tennessee.. 
Middle    " 
West       " 
Military  Camps.. 


14,780 

68,266 

29,127 

2,741 


Jfo  Separation, 

82,928 

8,198 

6,117 

(none) 


Total 104,918  47,288 

But  a  Convention  of  the  people 
of  East  Tennessee— a  region  wherein 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Union 
sentiment  still  commanded  some  de- 
gree of  freedom  for  Unionists — held 
at  Greenville  on  the  17th,  and  where- 
in thirty-one  counties  were  represent- 
ed by  delegates,  adopted  a  declaration 
of  grievances,  wherein  they  say : 

^^  We,  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  again 
assembled  in  a  Convention  of  onr  delegates, 
make  the  following  declaration  in  addition 
to  that  heretofore  promulgated  hj  ns  at 
Knoxville,  on  the  80th  and  81st  dajs  of  Maj 
last: 

^*  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  election  held 
in  this  State  on  the  8th  day  of  the  present 
month  was  free,  with  bnt  few  exceptions,  in 
no  part  of  the  State,  other  than  East  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  larger  portion  of  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  no  speeches  or  discussions 
in  favor  of  the  Union  were  permitted.'* 
Union  papers  were  not  allowed  to  circulate. 
Measures  were  taken,  in  some  parts  of  West 
Tennessee,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  which  allow  folded  tickets,  to  have 


^TheLomaviBeJoumai  of  May  13th,  said: 
"The  spirit  of  Secession  appears  to  have 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  Tennessee. 
Certainly,  the  fell  spirit  has,  as  yet,  reached  no 
higher  point  of  outrageous  tyranny  The  whole 
of  the  late  proceeding  in  Tennessee  has  been  as 
gross  an  outrage  as  ever  was  perpetrated  by 
the  worst  tyrant  of  all  the  earth.  The  whole 
Secession  moTement,  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  has  been  lawless,  violent  and 


tumultuous.  The  pretense  of  submitting  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  after  placing  her  military  power 
and  resources  at  the  disposal  and  under  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  States  without  any 
authority  fhnn  the  people,  is  as  bitter  and  inso- 
lent a  mockery  of  popular  rights  as  the  human 
mind  could  invent'* 

"An  attempt,  a  short  time  before  the  election, 
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the  ballots  mmibered  in  saoli  manner  as  to 
mark  and  ezpoee  the  Union  votera.  A  Dis- 
union paper,  Ths  NoBhoUle  GaaetU^  in  urg- 
ing the  people  to  vote  an  open  ticket^  de- 
cided that  *a  thief  takes  a  pocket-book  or 
effects  an  entrance  into  forbidden  places  by 
steslthj  means — a  torj,  in  voting,  usually 
adopts  pretty  much  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
cedure.' Disunionists,  in  many  places,  had 
charge  of  the  polls ;  and  Union  men,  when 
voting,  were  denounced  as  Lincolnites  and 
Abolitionists.  The  unanimity  of  the  votes 
in  many  lai^e  counties,  where,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Union  sentiment  was  so 
•trong,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Union 
men  were  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
military  law,  and  the  still  greater  tyranny 
of  a  corrupt  and  subsidized  press.  *  *  * 
Volunteers  were  allowed  to  vote  in  and  out 
of  the  State,  iu  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  moment  the  eleotion 
was  over^  and  before  any  detailed  statement 
of  the  vote  in  the  different  coimties  had 
been  published,  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  the  result,  it  was  exultingly 
proclaimed  that  Separation  had  been  carried 
oy  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  votes.  This 
was  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  to  enable 
the  Secessionists  to  hold  possession  of  the 
State,  though  they  should  be  in  a  minori^. 
The  final  result  is  to  be  announced  by  a  Dis- 
union Governor,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  success  of  Secession;  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  by  law  for  an  examination  of 
the  vote  by  disinterested  persons,  or  even  for 
contesting  the  election.  For  these  and  other 
oauses,  we  do  not  regard  the  result  of  the 
election  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  a  nuyor- 
i^  of  the  ft'eemen  of  Tenni 


The  people  of  East  Tenn4 
mountainons,  pastoral  region,  like 
New  HampBhire  ot  the  Tyrol,  where- 
in Slavery  never  had  and  never  could 
have  any  substantial  foothold — she 
having  about  one  slave  to  twenty 


freemen — earnestly  petitioned  and 
entreated  permissLon  to  remain  in 
the  Union ;  and,  if  the  residue  of  the 
State  were  resolved  to  go  out,  then 
they  asked  of  it  to  be  set  off  and 
quit-claimed,  so  that  they  might  en- 
joy '^  the  right,  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  to  alter,  inform,  or 
abolish  our  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  we  see  proper,"  which 
the  legislators  of  their  State,  in  their 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  had  solemnly 
asserted.  But  they  were  at  once  given 
to  understand  that  this  could  not  be 
granted.  The  right  aforesaid  was 
recognized  by  the  Ckmfederates  as 
inhering  in  all  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union,  not  in  those  who  essayed 
to  preserve  or  adhere  to  it.  So  East 
Tennessee — ^isolated  from  her  natural 
allies  by  the  shameful  neutrality  of 
Kentucky — was  ruthlessly  trampled 
.under  the  iron  heel  of  the  BebelUon. 
Her  bolder  Unionists  were  shot  down 
like  wolves,  or  hung  by  scores  like 
sheep-stealing  dogs ;  while  those  more 
cautious  or  reticent  were  outlawed 
and  hunted  from  their  State.  For 
weary  months  and  years,  she  lay 
helpless  and  bleeding  in  the  grasp 
of  her  blood-thirety  foes,  while  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  were  torn  from  their 
homes  by  a  merciless  oonscripti(Hi, 
and  compelled  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  traitorous  cause  they  abhorred. 


to  hold  a  nnioa  meeting  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  resulted 
in  the  death  of  two  Union  men — shot  by  the 
DiBunionlBts ;  and  a  notice  that  Hon.  Emerson 
Etheridge  would  speak  at  Trenton,  TemL,  elicited 
the  following  correspondence: 

"Tbkntok,  Tekx.,  April  16,  1861. 
**To  J.  D.  0.  Atkins  and  B.  G.  Patnb; 

'*  Etheridge  speaks  here  on  Fridaj.    Be  here 
to  answer  \Sm  Friday  or  next  day." 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  above : 
"MsicPHiSi  April  16,  1861. 

'  "  lb  Mtsars.  ;    I  canH  find  Atkins. 

OanH  oome  at  that  time.  If  Etheridge  speaks 
for  the  South,  we  have  no  rej^y.    If  agamst  it, 


<mr  oidy  answer  to  hbn  ami  hi»  "Aachen  fmd  h§ 
eold  steel  and  buOeis,  B.  Gt,  Patib." 

"Parson  Brownlow,  in  lus  "Experiences 
smong  the  Rebels,**  says: 

"For  BepaFBtion  and  Representation  at  Bidi- 
mond,  Bast  Tennessee  gave  14,700  rotes,  (he- 
half  of  (hat  number  toere  jRisM  troops^  hamng  w 
amihoriiy  itnder  the  OonsUMhn  k>  vak  at  any  eko- 
turn.  For  No  Separation  and  No  Represents^ 
tion.  East  Tennessee  gave  33,000  straight-out 
Onion  votes,  with  at  least  5,000  qniet  dtizens 
deterred  from  coming  out  by  threats  of  riolence 
and  by  the  presence  of  drunken  troops  at  the 
polls  to  insult  them.*' 
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The  State  of  Kobth  Oabolina, 
though  never  deliberately  and  intel- 
ligently hostile  to  the  Union,  became 
a  much  easier  prey  to  the  conspira- 
tors.  Her  Democratic  L^islature — 
leconyened  at  Baleigh,  Korember 
19th,  1860— had  refused,  a  month 
later,  to  pass  a  bill  to  arm  the  State, 
though  visited  and  entreated  to  that 
end  by  Hon«  Jacob  Thompson,  then 
a  member  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net; and  had  adjourned'*  without 
even  calling  a  Convention.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  Gov. 
Ellis  taking  military  possession  of  the 
Federal  forts  near  Beaufort  and  Wil- 
mington (January  2d),  on  the  pretext 
that,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  a  mob  would  I 
He  proceeded  to  reconvene  the  Legis- 
lature in  extra  session,  and  to  worry 
it  into  calling  a  Convention;  for 
which,  an  election  was  duly  held." 
But  the  act  making  this  call  provi- 
ded that  the  people,  when  electing 
delegates,  might  vote  that  the  Con- 
vention should  or  should  not  meet. 
They  profited  by  the  gracious  per- 
mission, -and,  while  electing  a  Union 
Convention  by  an  immense  majority, 
voted — ^to  guard  against  accidents — 
that  the  Convention  should  not  meet : 
their  vote — quite  a  heavy  one — stand- 
ing: For  holding,  46,672;  Agorin^t 
holding,  47,323 :  majority  for  No  Con- 
vention, 661.  This  vote  temporarily 
checked  all  open,  aggressive  move- 
ments in  the  interest  of  Disunion,  but 
did  not  arrest  nor  diminish  the  efforts 
of  its  champions.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  State  Kights  Convention  was 
assembled  at  Baleigh  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  largely  attended  by  lead- 
ing DiflimionistB  from  South  Carolina, 
Tirginia,  and  other  States.  Its  spirit 
and  its  demonstrations  left  no  doubt 


of  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  master- 
spirits to  take  their  State  out  of  the 
Union,  even  in  defiance  of  a  majority 
of  her  voters.  But  they  concluded 
to  await  the  opportunity  which  South 
Carolina  was  preparing.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  the  taking  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter; when  Gov.  Ellis  proceeded  to 
seize  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  at  Char- 
lotte**  and  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Fay- 
etteville ; "  and  thereupon"  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature.  This 
session  commenced  May  1st,  and  in 
a  few  days  thereafter  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  following : 

**  WherM9j  By  an  nnwarranted  and  unpre- 
cedented usurpation  of  power  bj  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  City,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  subverted ;  and  whereaSy  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  welfarci  of  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina imperatiYely  demand  that  they  should 
resist,  at  all  haz^s,  such  usurpation ;  and 
whereas,  there  is  an  actual  state  of  revolu- 
tion ezistlDg  in  North  Carolina,  and  our  sis- 
ter State  of  Virginia,  making  common  cause 
with  us,  is  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
said  Administration ;  now,  therefore, 

^^Beeohed,  Ihat  his  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor, be  authorized  to  tender  to  Vii^nia,  or 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
such  portion  of  our  volunteer  forces  now,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter,  under  his  command, 
as  may  not  be  necessary  for  theimmediate 
defense  of  North  Carolina." 

The  Legislature  proceeded  at  once 
to  call  a  CSonvention;  delegates  to  be 
elected  on  the  13th,  and  the  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  on  the  20th.  On 
that  day,  the  Convention  assembled 
— ^having  been  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fort  Sumter  efferves- 
cence and  of  such  assertions  as  are 
contained  in  the  preamble  just  quo- 
ted. Mr.  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  late 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  having  been 
delegated  by  the  Legislature  to  th^ 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  14th,  submitted  to  that 
body  the  following : 


"•  December  22d.         »  January  30, 1861.        *  April  20th.        «  April  22d.      "April  26th. 
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"  RMoliUitmy  a/uthorUmff  the  0^9&mor  to 
«M  all  the  pmoen  of  the  8taU^  ewU  and 
vMlitary,  camittent  with  the  C<metittU%on^ 
to  vrotect  the  permme  and  property  ttf  our 
0Uuenij  and  to  maintain  and  d^end  the 
honor  qf  North  Carolina. 

'*  Whereae,  The  Oonstitation  of  the  United 
Btates  has  heen  entirely  snbverted,  and  its 
Government  has  been  converted  into  a  mUi- 
tary  despotism,  by  the  nsarpations  of  the 
Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  And 
^hereoBy  the  said  Abraham  Linoohi  has  pro- 
mulgated a  proclamation  declaring  the  ports 
of  ^orth  Carolina  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  directing  onr  ships  engaged  in  lawM 
oommeroe  to  be  seized ;  And  whereaey  such 
measures  are,  by  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions, only  to  be  resorted  to  against  a  foreign 
State,  and  one  asainst  which  war  has  been 
declared ;  And  lehereae^  North  Carolina  has 
no  alternative,  consistent  with  her  safety 
and  honor,  bat  to  accept  the  position  thns 
assigned  to  her,  as  bemg  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  State: 

^  Thertfore,  he  it  reeohed^  That  the  Gov- 
ernor is  hereby  authorized  to  use  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  civil  and  military,  con- 
•istent  with  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina. 

'*  A  true  copy,  from  the  minutes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina. 

<(£dwjju>  Caotwbll,  C.  H.  0." 

Bj  Buch  statements,  wholly  tm- 
contradicted,  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  North  CaroKna  were,  for  the 
moment,  utterly  paralyzed.  The  peo- 
ple, assured  by  those  they  had  learned 
to  trust  that  the  Federal  Gbvemment 
had  been  utterly  subverted  by  usurp- 
ation, and  that  a  military  despotism,, 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
making  unprovoked  war  upon  them, 
which  their  honor  and  their  interests 
alike  required  them  to  resist,  were 
passive,  bewildered  and  helpless  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  Convention,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  assembling,  passed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  forthwith  linked  the 
efforts  and  fortunes  of  IN^orth  Carolina 
with  those  of  the  traitors,  by  adopting 


and  ratifying  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  widely  repreemted, 
and,  to  some  extent,  believed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference 
or  Congress,  so  called,  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Bepublicans  to  ])asB  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  backed  by 
President  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  was 
generally  received  throughout  the 
Slave  States  as  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  South,  and,  as  such,  resented 
by  large  and  controlling  acquisitions 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Disunionists  in  the 
hitherto  unseceded  States.  The  true 
view  is  widely  different  from  this. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention refused,  so  late  as  April  4:th, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  onej  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

TheABKAKSAS  Convention  assem- 
bled about  the  1st  of  March ;  and, 
on  the  16th,  was  waited  on  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Oldham,  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  and  a  Com- 
missioner from  Jefferson  Davis,  bear- 
ing a  message  from  that  potentate, 
dated  March  9th — ^four  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  when 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  In- 
augural were  familiar  to  the  entire 
South.  The  Convention  listened  to 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  wherein  he  dilated 
on  the  identity  of  institutions  and  of 
interests  between  his  Confederacy  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  urging  the 
adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  fdnner; 
and,  after  taking  two  days  to  delibe- 
rate, a  majority — 39  to  85 — ^voted 
not  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The 
Convention  proceeded,  howevw,  to 
resolve  that  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
their  State  should  be  taken  on  the 
1st  of  August  ensuing — ^the  ballots 
reading  '^Secession"  or  "Coopera- 
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tion" — iiie  Oonyention  to  stand  ad- 
jonmed  to  Angust  17th ;  when,  if  it 
^oiild  appear  that  Secession  had  re- 
ceived a  majority,  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  instruction  from  their 
constituents  to  pass  the  Ordinance, 
which  thej  had  now  rejected;  and 
BO,  haTing  elected  fiye  delegates  to  a 
proposed  Conference  of  the  Border 
States,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  May  27th, 
the  Convention  stood  adjourned." 
Tet  this  identical  Convention  was 
reconvened  upon  the  reception  of 
the  news  from  Fort  Sumter,  and 
proceeded,  with  little  hesitation,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,^ 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  1.  That  Ordi- 
nance asserts  that  this  Convention, 
by  resolves  adopted  March  11th,  had 
pledged  ^'  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
lesiBt  to  the  last  extremity  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  such  power  to 
coerce  any  State  that  seceded  from 
the  old  Union."  The  Ordinance 
proceeds  to  set  forth  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Arkansas  had,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1836,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  therein  by  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  State  Con- 
stitution, adopted  certain  propositions 
made  to  that  State  by  Congress,  which 
propositions  "were  freely  accepted, 
ratified,  and  irrevocably  confirmed, 
88  articles  of  compact  and  imion  be- 
tween the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States;"  which  irrevocable 
compact  this  Convention  proceeded 
formally  to  revoke  and  annul,  and  to 
declare  "repealed,  abrogated,  and 
fully  set  aside,"  by  the  identical  act 
which  withdraws  Arkansas  from  the 
Union  and  absolves  its  citizens  from 
all  all^iance  to  its  Government  I 

The  meaning  of  this  may  not  be 
understood  without  explanation.  The 


soil  or  public  lands  of  Arkansas, 
before  there  was  any  such  State  or 
Territory,  had  belonged  fully  and 
absolutely  to  the  Union,  having  been 
acquired  by  it  in  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana. To  that  soil,  thus  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  the  Indian  title 
thereto  at  a  still  further  cost  ex- 
tinguished, Congress  had  not  chosen 
either  to  alienate  or  imperil  its  title 
by  the  creation  and  admission  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  As  a  prere- 
quisite, therefore,  of  such  admission, 
said  State  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  irrevocable  compact  never  to  claim 
nor  exercise  ownership  of  said  public 
lands,  until  that  title  ^ould  be  ceded 
and  conveyed,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, by  the  Union,  to  individual  or 
other  purchasers.  Having  thus  be- 
come a  State  and  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  irre- 
vocable compact,  Arkansas  proceeds 
to  revoke  the  compact  and  seize  the 
lands  I 

The  *  conservatives*  in  the  Conven- 
tion— ^that  is,  those  who  were  opposed 
to  Secession  at  its  earlier  meeting — 
now  issued  an  address^  justifying 
their  change  of  position  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  had 
determined  to  use  force  against  the 
seceded  States,  and  adding : 

"  Ths  South  U  *  our  country;^  and,  while 
we  are.  satisfied  that,  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  Government  committed  the  follj 
and  wickedness  of  making  war  npon  the 
seceded  States,  the  conseryative  party  in 
Arkansas  was  largely  in  the  ascendant,  we 
cannot  believe  that  her  soil  is  polluted  by  a 
being  base  and  cowardly  enongh  to  stop  to 
consider,  in  casting  his  lot  in  the  unequal 
struggle  in  which  she  is  engaged,  whether 
she  is  *  right  or  wrong.'  " 

The  ^  conservatism'  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  seems,  had  not  been  shocked 
by  the  military  seizure  by  Secession- 
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bts,  two  weeks  preriouB^  of  the  Fede- 
ral arseoal  at  Napoleon/*  oontaining 
12^000  Springfield  mnsketB  and  a  large 
ainount  of  munitions  and  stores ;  nor 
by  that  of  Fort  Smith,"  also  con- 
taining Talnable  deposits  of  arms, 
mnnitions,  and  Indian  goods.  These, 
and  many  kindred  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage  on  the  side  of  disunion, 
had  been  committed  without  a  shadow 
of  disguise,  and  with  no  other  excuse 
than  the  treason  of  the  perpetrators 
< — Solon  Borland,  late  U.  S.  Senator, 
having  led  the  party  that  captured 
Fort  Smith.  ^Coercion'  was  ab- 
horred and  execrated  only  when  ex- 
ercised in  defense  of  the  Union. 

MisflouBi  was  found  in  a  most  an- 
CNtnalous  condition  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  struggle,  destined  so 
severely  to  try  her  int^rity,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.  Though  her 
slaves  were  less  than  a  tenth  of  her 
total  population,  and  her  real  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  in  the  triumph 
of  Free  Labor  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  yet  her  managing  poli- 
ticians, of  the  Calhoun  or  extreme 
pro-slavery  school,  had  contrived  for 
years  to  wield  and  enjoy  her  power 
and  patronage,  by  keeping  a  firm 
and  skillful  hold  on  the  machinery  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  had 
thus  succeeded,  throogh  a  long  and 
bitter  canvass,in  hunting  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Benton— once  the  autocrat  of  the 
State— out  of  the  Senate,  and,  ulti- 
mately, out  of  public  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  settled  policy, 
the  most  of  them  had  professed  to 
support  Senator  Douglas  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860 ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  their  regularity  as  Democrats,  had 
elected  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  as  Gov- 


ernor, Thomas  C.  Beynolds  as  lieat. 
Governor,  and  a  L^islatm^  either 
thoroughly  committed  or  easily  mold* 
ed  to  their  ultimate  schemes. 

Of  this  Legislature,  the  Senate  had 
instructed*^  its  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  to  report  a  bill  calling  a 
State  Convention,  which,  in  due  time, 
became  a  law."  The  Convention 
was  accordingly  chosen  and  held; 
but,  when  it  came  to  assemble,  not 
one  avowed  Disunionist  was  found 
among  its  members.  £ven  Sterling 
Price,  a  Democratic  ex-Governor, 
who  in  due  time  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  of  Eebel 
Generals,  had  secured  his  election 
only  by  a  profession  of  Unionism. 
Its  Committee  on  Federal  Kelations, 
through  its  Chainnan,  Judge  H.  B, 
Gamble,*"  reported  at  length,  on  the 
9th  of  March — four  days  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  had  been  read 
all  over  the  country — ^in  pointed  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  D^ 
unionists.  After  discussing  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  country  from 
a  Southern  point  of  view,  with  the 
usual  complaints  of  Korthem  fanati- 
cism, intermeddling,  and  aggression, 
condemning  coercion,  whether  em- 
ployed by  or  against  the  seceded 
States,  and  warmly  indorsing  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  the  Conven* 
tion,  on  the  report  of  this  Committee, 

*^BMohsd^  That  at  prmoiLt,  ihere  is  no 
adequate  eanse  to  impel  MiBsoari  to  disaolvo 
her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union; 
but,  on  the  contrarY,  she  will  labor  for  sach 
an  a4JQ8tment  of  tne  existing  troables  as 
will  secure  peace,  rights,  and  equality,  to  all 
the  States. 

''  Rsiohsd^  That  the  people  of  this  SUte 
are  devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
oar  countrj,  and  earnestly  desire  that,  by  a 
fair  and  amicable  adjustment,  the  present 
causes  of  disagreement  may  be  removed. 


*  Aprfl  23d.    **  April  24th.     "  Jan«  6th,  1861. 


"Jan.  16th.     ■* Aftoward  made  UoreinoK. 
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the  TTnion  perpetuated,  and  peace  and  har- 
mony restored  between  the  Korth  and  the 
South." 

And  hereupon  the  Convention  ad- 
journed** to  the  third  Monday  in 
December,  after  appointing  seven  del- 
egates to  the  proposed  Border-State 
Convention,  and  a  Committee  with 
power  to  call  an  earlier  meeting  of 
this  body,  if  deemed  necessary. 

The  Legislature,  however,  remain* 
ed  in  session,  completely  under  the 
control  of  Gov.  Jadcson  and  his  Dis- 
union allies;  and  one  of  its  most 
notable  acts  provided  a  metropolitan 
police  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  under 
the  control  of  five  Commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  who, 
of  course,  took  care  that  a  decided 
majority  of  them  should  be  Seces- 
sionists. Thus,  the  practical  control 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  entire  Missouri  valley,  was  seized 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

Fort  Sumter  having  been  captured, 
and  a  most  insulting,  defiant  refusal 
returned  to  the  President's  requisition 
for  troops  by  Gov.  Jackson,  he  pro- 
ceeded" to  call  an  extra  session  of 
his  Legislature,  to  begin  May  2d, 
"for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  more  per- 
fect organization  and  equipment  of 
the  Militia  of  this  State,  and  to  raise 
money  and  such  other  means  as  may 
be  required  to  place  the  State  in  a 
proper  attitude  of  defense."  Orders 
were  issued  by  his  Adjutant-General, 
Hough,  to  the  Militia  officers  of  the 
State,  to  assemble  their  respective 
commands  May  3d,  to  go  into  encamp- 


ment for  a  week.  The  Legislature 
having  been  on  that  day  reconvened 
by  him,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  it  a  Message,  denouncing  the  Pre- 
sident's call  for  troops  as  ^^  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal,  tending  toward 
a  consolidated  despotism."  Though 
he  did  not  venture,  directiy,  to  ad- 
vocate secession,  he  did  all  he  could 
and  dared  to  promote  it ;  urging  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  a  large 
sum  to  arm  the  State  and  place  it  in 
a  posture  of  defense.    He  said : 

"  Onr  interests  and  sympathiee  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  necessarily  nnite  our  destiny  with  theirs. 
The  similarity  of  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitntions,  onr  industrial  interests,  our  sym- 
pathies, habits,  and  tastes,  our  common  oil* 
gin,  territorial  congmity,  all  concur  in  point- 
ing out  our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation 
now  taking  place  between  the  States  of  the 
old  Federal  Union«" 

The  Legislature  obsequiously  obey- 
ed his  behests ;  giving  him,  so  far  as 
it  could,  the  entire  control  of  the 
military  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  State. 

Had  not  these  machinations  been 
coimtervailed,  Missouri  would  have 
soon  fallen  as  helplessly  and  passively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederatea 
as  did  Korth  Carolina  or  Arkansas. 
Her  slaveholders,  though  not  numer- 
ous, constituted  her  political  and  so- 
cial aristocracy.  They  were  largo 
landholders,  mainly  settied  in  the 
fertile  counties'*  stretched  along  both 
banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  through 
the  heart  of  the  State,  and  exerting  a 
potent  control  over  the  poorer,  less 
intelligent,  and  less  influential  pio- 
neers, who  thinly  overspread  the  ru- 
ral coimties  north  and  south  of  them. 


"•  March  22d.  "  April  22d. 

**  Of  the  114,966  slaves  held  inl860  in  the  en- 

tire  State,  no  less  than  60, 280  were  held  in  twelve 

Counties  stretduog  along  the  lOssouri  river: 

Tiz:  Boone,  6,084;  CUlawaj,  4,627;  Chariton, 


2,837;  Clay,  3,466;  Cooper,  3,800;  Howard, 
6,889;  Jackson,  8,944;  Lofajette,  6,867;  Pike, 
4,066;  Platte,  3,313;  St  Charles,  2,181;  Saline^ 
4,876.  Prohably  two-thirds  of  all  the  slavee  hi 
the  State  were  held  within  20  miles  of  that  rhrer. 
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The  mercantile  aristocracy  of  St 
LouiB  was  predominantlj  devoted  to 
their  suppofied  intereBts  and  docile  to 
their  commands.  But  for  St.  Louis 
on  one  side  and  Kansas  on  the  other, 
Missouri  could  scarcely  have  been 
saved.  But  Kansas  had  a  population 
whom  the  rough  experiences  of  pre- 
vious years  had  educated  into  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Slave  Power ;  while 
St.  Louis  possessed,  in  her  liberty- 
loving  Germans,  in  her  intelligent 
and  uncompromising  citizens  of  east- 
em  lineage,  and  in  Ths  St.  Louis 
Democrat — a  journal  of  high  charac- 
ter and  extensive  influence,  which 
could  neither  be  bought  nor  fright- 
ened into  recreancy  to  the  interests 
of  Free  Labor — the  elements  of  pow- 
erful resistance  to  the  meditated  trea- 
son. Although  the  Governor  had  so 
promptly  and  abusively  repelled  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  requisition,  a  full 
regiment  had  been  raised  by  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  while  four  others 
were  in  process  of  formation  in  St. 
Louis,  within  ten  days  from  the  issue 
of  the  President's  call. 

The  Federal  Arsenal  in  Western 
Missouri  was  located  at  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  in  the  midst  of  a  strongly  pro- 
Slavery  population.  As  it  had  been 
often  robbed  with  impxmity  to  arm 
the  *  Border  EuflBans'  for  their  re- 
peated raids  into  Kansas,  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  might  now  be 
drawn  upon  for  its  entire  contents  in 
behalf  of  what  was  essentially  the 
same  cause.  Accordingly,  on  the 
20th,  it  was  seized  by  a  strong  force, 
and  the  guns  and  munitions  therein 
deposited  carried  oflFto  arm  and  equip 
the  gathering  hosts  of  treason. 

But  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  St. 
Louis  had  a  garrison  of  several  hun- 
dred regulars,  under  the  command  of 


Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  promptly 
made  arrangements,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  protect  and  defend,  its  stores 
of  arms  and  munitions.  During  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  April,  the  great 
bulk  of  these  w;ere  quietly  but  rapid- 
ly transferred  to  a  steamboat,  and 
removed  to  Alton,  111.,  whence  they 
were  mainly  conveyed  to  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  that  State,  foiling  the 
Secessionists,  who  were  organizing  a 
*  State  Guard'  in  the  vicinity  with  a 
view  to  their  capture,  and  who  had, 
for  several  days,  been  eagerly  and 
hopefully  awaiting  the  right  moment 
to  secure  these  arms.  Having  thus 
sent  away  all  that  were  not  needed, 
Capt.  Lyon  and  CoL  Blair,  on  the 
morning  of  May  10th,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  State  Guard  at  Camp 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  6,000  armed 
Unionists  and  an  effective  battery, 
and  demanded  their  surrender — fUL- 
lowing  half  an  hour  for  compliance 
with  this  peremptory  request.  Gen. 
D.  M.  Frost,  in  command  of  the 
camp,  being  completely  surprised, 
had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
Twenty  cannon,  twelve  hundred  new 
rifles,  several  chests  of  muskets,  large 
quantities  of  ammunition,  etc.,  most 
of  which  had  recently  been  received 
from  the  Baton  Bouge  Arsenal,  now 
in  Confederate  hands,  were  among 
the  *  spoils  of  victory.' 

The  news  of  this  exploit  preceded 
the  return  of  the  Unionists  from  the 
camp  to  the  city ;  and  the  chagrin  of 
the  embryo  Eebels  impelled  them  to 
proceed  from  insults  to  violence.  At 
length,  one  of  the  Unionist  regi- 
ments (German)  were  impelled  to 
fire  upon  its  assailants,  when  twenty- 
two  persons  fell  dead— one  of  them 
a  woman.  A  furious  excitement  was 
aroused  by  this  tragedy,  but  inquiries 
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establi&hed  the  endurance  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  volnnteers,  bo  long  as  pa- 
tience was  a  virtne. 

The  rage  and  hate  of  the  Seces- 
fiioniBts  were  intensified  by  this  se- 
rions  blow ;  but  they  took  care  not  to 
provoke  farther  collision.  The  un- 
questioned fact  that  the  streets  and 
idleys  of  the  discomfited  State 
Guard's  ^  Gamp  Jackson'  were  named 
after  Davis,  Beaur^ard,  etc.,  was  not 
needed  to  prove, the  traitorous  char- 
acter of  the  organization.  CaptLyon 
was  made  Brigadier-General  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  Missouri  Volunteers. 

Gen.  William  S.  Harney  returned 
from  the  East  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
12th,  and  took  command  of  the  Union 
forces.  Nine  days  thereafter,  he  en- 
tered into  a  truce  or  compact  with 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  whereof  the  ob- 
ject was  the  pacification  of  Missouri. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  traitors 
from  hunting  and  shooting  Unionists 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where 
Slavery  and  treason  were  locally  in 
the  ascendant — ^thousands  having 
been  driven  in  terror  from  their 
homes  before  the  end  of  May.  Some 
of  them  were  served  with  notices 
fit>m  one  or  another  of  the  secret 
societies  of  Bebels  overspreading  the 
State.  In  at  least  one  instance,  a 
citizen  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson City,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial  on  a  chai^  of  raising  a 
Union  company;  and,  on  the  22d, 
the  American  flag  was  taken  down 
from  its  staff  in  front  of  the  Post 
Office  in  St.  Joseph,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  that  city  (in  the  Northwest 
comer  of  the  State)  formally  resolved 
that  no  American  flag  should  be 
planted  within  its  limits.  Gten.  Har- 
ney's compact  with  Price,  proving  a 


protection  to  treason  only,  was  repu- 
diated at  Washington,  and  Gen. 
Harney  himself  superseded  in  the 
conmiand  of  the  department  by  Gen. 
Lyon. 

Gov.  Jackson  thereupon"  issued  a 
circular,  professing  to  regard  the 
Harney  compact  as  still  in  force,  and 
insisting  that  ^^  the  people  of  Missouri 
should  be  permitted,  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  decide  upon  their  ftiture 
course ;  that  they  could  not  be  subju- 
gated," etc.,  etc.  Very  soon,**  an  in- 
terview was  had,  at  St.  Louis,  between 
Gen.  Price,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
or, and  Gen.  Lyon  and  CoL  Blair,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union ;  whereat  Gen* 
Price  demanded,  as  a  vital  condition 
of  peace,  that  no  Federal  troops 
should  be  stationed  in,  or  allowed 
to  pass  through,  the  State.  Gen. 
Lyon  peremptorily  refrised  compli- 
ance. Jackson  and  Price  returned 
that  night  to  Jefferson  City;  and  the 
next  morning  brought  tidings  to  St. 
Louis  that  tiie  Gasconade  railroad 
bridge  had  been  burnt,  as, also  a  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage 
river,  and  the  telegraph  wires  cut, 
utider  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the 
Gk)vemor.  On  the  back  of  this  came 
a  proclamation  from  Jackson,  calling 
out  50,000  State  Militia  to  repel  Fed- 
eral invasion,  and  closing  as  follows : 

'*  In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  hold  it  to 
be  my  most  solemn  dntj  to  remind  you  that 
Missouri  is  still  one  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  Exeontiye  department  of  the  State 
Government  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 
power  to  disturb  that  relation ;  that  power 
has  been  wisely  vested  in  the  Oonvention, 
which  will,  at  ihe  proper  time,  express  your 
sovereign  will ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey  all  constitutional  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  But  it 
is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your 
f/nt  allegiance  is  due  to  your  own  State,  and 
that  you  are  under  no  obligation  whatever 


"JuneiUi. 


••June  11th. 
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to  obey  the  vnoontlitotioiial  edicta  of  the 
military  despotism  which  has  introdneed  it- 
self at  Washington,  nor  submit  to  the  infa- 
mous and  degrading  svay  of  its  wicked  mia« 
ions  in  this  State.  No  hrave-hearted  Mis- 
sonrian  will  obey  the  one  or  submit  to  the 
other.  Ei$6^  then^  and  drive  out  ignomini- 
0usly  the  intaden^  who  have  dared  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  which  your  labors  have  made 
fruitful,  and  which  is  consecrated  by  your 
homes.** 

Thus,  though  Missouri  had  authori- 
tativelj  and  overwhehninglj  refused 
to  leave  the  Union,  her  Governor 
made  war  upon  it,  and,  mustering  all 
the  forces  of  Slavery  and  treason, 
proceeded  openlj  to  cast  in  his  and 
their  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Great 
Bebellion. 

XxsrucsYy  despite  the  secret  affili- 
ation of  her  leading  politicians  with 
the  traitors,  whom  manj  of  them 
ultimately  joined,  refused  from  the 
outset,  through  the  authentic  action  of 
her  people,  to  unite  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Bebellion.  Though  she 
had,  for  some  years,  been  a  ^  Demo- 
cratic' State — casting  her  Presiden- 
tial vote  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, in  1856,  by  some  seven  thou- 
sand majority" — ^the  cloven  foot  of 
treason  had  no  sooner  been  exhibited, 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston,  than  her  people 
gave  unmistakable  notice  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  no  such  purpose. 
Her  State  Election  occurred  not 
long  afterward,**  when  Leslie  Combs, 
•Union*  candidate  for  Clerk  of  her 
highest  Court  (the  only  office  filled  at 
this  election  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
State),  was  chosen  by  the  magnificent 
majority  of  23,223  over  his  leading 


competitor,  and  11,438  over  Ihe  com- 
bined votes  of  all"  othars.  If  Maj. 
Breckinridge  had  been  made  their 
candidate  for  President  by  the  bolt- 
era  with  any  idea  of  thereby  seducing 
^  the  home  of  Henry  Clay'  from  her 
loyalty,  that  h(^  was  ill-grounded, 
as  the  Presidential  election  more-con^ 
clusively  demonstrated — ^Bell  and  Ev- 
erett carrying  the  State  by  a  large 
pluraKty.**  Yet  her  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Magoffin,**  though  he  forcibly 
protested^*  against  the  headlong  imr 
petuosity  wherewith  South  Carolina 
persisted  in  dragging  the  South  into 
Disunion — summoned  her^^  L^isla- 
ture  to  meet  in  extra  session,  and, 
on  its  assembling,^*  addressed  to  it  a 
Message,  uiging  the  call  of  a  State 
Convention,  wherein  he  premises  that 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
no  longer  one  people,  united  and  friendly. 
The  ties  of  fratem^  love  and  concord, 
which  onoe  boond  ua  together,  are  sun- 
dered. Thongh  the  Union  of  the  States 
may,  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  class,  be 
construed  still  to  exist,  it  is  really  and  prac- 
tically— to  an  extent,  at  least — £atally  im« 
paired.  The  confederacy  is  rapidly  resoly- 
ing  itself  into  its  original  integral  parts,  an^ 
its  loyal  members  are  intent  upon  contract* 
ing  wholly  new  relations.  Beloctant  as  we 
may  be  to  realize  the  dread  calamity,  the 
great  fact  of  reyolution  stares  ns  in  the  face, 
demands  recognition,  and  will  not  be  theo- 
rized away.  Nor  is  the  worst  yet  told. 
We  are  not  yet  encouraged  to  hope  that  this 
revolution  will  be  bloodless.  A  collision  ot 
arms  has  even  occurred  between  the  Federal 
GoYemment  and  the  authorities  of  a  laU 
member  of  the  Union,  and  the  issue  threat- 
ens to  inyolye  the  whole  country  in  fratrici- 
dal war.  It  is  under  these  oircumstancea 
of  peculiar  gloom  that  you  have  been  sum- 
moned. *  '^  ♦  In  yiew  of  the  partial  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  the  secession  of  eight 
or  ten  States,  the  establishment  of  a  South- 
em  Confederated  Republic,  and  the  adminia- 


"Buchanan  74,642;  Fillmore  6T,41 6;  Fi». 
moDt  314.  "  August  6,  18601 

**  Combs  68,166;  ICClarty  (Breckinridge) 
44,942;  BoUing (Douglas)  10,971;  Hopkiiia(Lia- 
cohi)  829. 


"Bell  66,058;  Bteddnridge  63,143 ;  Doufl^ 
26,661 ;  Unoohi  1,364. 

«  Elected  in  1859.  «*  See  page  340. 

*'  Deoenber  27,  I860.  "■  Januaijr  17,  1861. 
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tration  of  this  Grovernment  upon  the  ]>rind- 
pies  of  the  Chicago  Platform — a  condition  of 
oar  ooontry,  most  likely,  near  at  hand — what 
attitude  wiU  Kentucky  hold,  and  by  virtne 
of  what  anthority  shall  her  external  relations 
be  determined?  Herein  are  involved  issues 
of  momentous  consequence  to  the  people.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  own  safety  and 
domestic  peace  that  these  questions  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  m^ority  of 
our  people.  *  *  *  The  ordinary  d^artments 
of  the  Government  are  vested  with  no  power 
to  conduct  the  State  through  such  a  revolu- 
tion. Any  attempt,  by  eitiier  of  these  de- 
partments, to  cliange  our  present  external 
relations,  would  involve  a  usurpation  of  pow- 
or,  and  might  not  command  that  conflaence 
and  secure  the  unanimity  eo  essentiaL  to  our 
internal  safety.^' 

The  LegiBlatnre  heard  him  patientr 
ly,  but  reftised  to  follow  him.  It  de- 
dined  to  call  a  State  Convention,  but 
jnropoaed  instead  a  National  Oonven- 
tion  to  revise  the  Federal  pact,  and  a 
^  Peace  Conference'  at  Waahington; 
which  latter  was  duly  held,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  No  action  look- 
ing to  Disunion  could  be  extracted 
from  that  Legislature,  which  ad- 
journed soon  afterward.  And,  though 
the  Secessionists  sought  to  atone  for 
their  paucity  of  numbers  by  'pretear- 
natural  activity,  especially  through 
their  secret  organizations,  as '  Elnights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,'  etc.,  and  csdled 
a  '  State  Bights'  Convention,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  23d  of  March, 
by  a  secret  circular,  wherein  they  as- 
sumed that  Disunion  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  nothing  of  importance 
had  been  effected  by  them  when  the 
roar  of  the  batteries  encircling  Fort 
Bumter  called  the  nation  to  arms. 

Oov.  Magoffin,  having  refosed,  with 
insult,  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  for  Militia  to  maintain  tiie  Union, 
summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet 
once  more,  in  extra  session,  assign- 
ing, as  one  reason  tiierefor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  promptly  putting  the  State 
in  a  complete  position  for  defense. 


His  call  was  issued  April  ISth ;  and, 
on  tiie  evening  of  that  day,  an  im- 
mense Union  meeting  was  held  at 
Louisville,  whereof  James  Guthrie, 
Archibald  Dixon,  and  other  *  con- 
servatives,' were  the  master-spirits. 
This  meeting  resolved  against  Seces- 
sion, and  against  any  forcible  resist- 
ance thereto—in  favor  of  arming  the 
State,  and  against  using  her  arms  to 
put  down  the  rampant  treason  at  that 
moment  ruling  in  Baltimore  as  well 
as  in  Bichmond,  and  ostentatiously 
preparing  for  a  speedy  rush  upon 
"Washington.  Two  of  its  resolves 
will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  inconse- 
quence and  unreason  of  this  species 
of  conservatism:  viz: 

*^RmU9d,  First:  That,  as  the  Oonjfede- 
rate  States  have,  by  orert  acts,  commenced 
war  against  the  United  States,  without  con- 
soltation  with  Kentucky  and  their  sister 
Southern  States,  Eentncky  resenres  to  her- 
self the  right  to  choose  her  own  position ; 
and  that,  while  her  natural  sympathies  are 
wi^  those  who  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowl« 
edges  her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  she  will 
oheerfUly  render  nntll  that  GoTemment 
becomes  aggressire,  tyrannical,  and  regard<* 
less  of  onr  rights  in  slave  property. 

• "  Second :  That  the  National  Government 
should  be  tried  by  its  acts;  and  that  tha 
several  States,  as  its  peers  in  their  appropri- 
ate spheres,  will  hold  it  to  a  rigid  account- 
ability, and  require  that  its  acts  should  be 
£ratemal  in  their  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
seceded  States,  and  not  sanguinary  or  co^- 
cive." 

The  red-hot  balls  fired  into  Sumter 
by  the  traitors  had  hardly  cooled, 
when  Kentucky  Unionism  insulted 
the  common-sense  and  nauseated  the 
loyal  stomach  of  the  Nation  by  this 
astounding  drivel.  The  consequences 
may  well  be  imagined.  K ot  a  single 
Bebel  in  all  the  State  was  induced 
by  it  to  relax  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
slaveholding  treason;  and  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  supplies  were  openly ,  and 
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almost  dafljy  dispatched  to  the  mns- 
tering  Bebel  hosts  in  the  Sooth  and 
Southeast ;  while^  for  months,  noth- 
ing was  done  by  that  State  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  first  regi- 
ment of  Kentuckians  raised  for  the 
Union  armies  was  encamped  on  the 
free  side  of  the  river,  in  deference 
to  urgent  representations  from  pro- 
fessed Unionists  and  to  Kentud^y's 
proclaimed  neutrality. 

The  meeting  further  resolved: 

'*  Mghth :  That  we  look  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Kentacky  State  Guard  as  the  bal- 
warkfl  of  the  safety  of  our  Oommon wealth ; 
and  we  ooi^nre  them  to  remember  that  they 
are  pledged  eonally  to  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Eentaoky." 

That  ^  State  Guard/  organized  by 
Gbn.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gov.  Magoffin,  became  a 
mere  recruiting  and  drilling  conven- 
ience of  the  Eebel  chie& — ^its  mem- 
bers being  dispatched  southward  so 
fast  as  ripened  for  their  intended 
service.  Ultimately,  having  corrupt- 
ed all  he  could,  Buckner  followed 
them  into  the  camp  of  open  treason/' 
and  was  captured  at  llie  head  of  a 
portion  of  them  at  the  taking  of 
Fort  Donelson. 

The  Legislature  having  reasser^- 
bled/^  MagofEm  read  them  anothei 
lecture  in  the  interest  of  the  Be- 
bellion.  The  Union  was  gone — ^the 
Confederacy  was  a  fixed  fact  —  it 
would  soon  be  composed  of  ten,  and 
perhaps  of  thirteen)  States;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  usurper,  ^^  mad 
with  sectional  hate,"  and  bent  on 
subjugating    or    exterminating   the 


South.  The  Federal  Government 
was  rolling  up  a  frightfdl  debt, 
which  Kentucky  would  not  cboose 
to  help  pay,  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon, 
he  again  urged  the  call  of  a  Con- 
vention, with  a  view  to  State  inde- 
pendence and  self-protection. 

The  Legislature  had  been  chosen 
in  1859,  and  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  but  not  a  Dis- 
union majority.  It  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  call  a  Convention,  nor  even 
to  favor  such  neutrality  as  Magoffin 
proposed.  Yet  he  presumed  to  issue  ^ 
a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  de- 
nouncing the  war  as  a  ^^  horrid^  un- 
natural, lamentable  strife,"  forbid- 
ding either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Kentucky,  and  interdicting 
all  ^^  hostile  demonstrations  against 
either  of  the  aforesaid  eovereiffntiee'^ 
by  citizens  of  that  State,  ^^  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or 
otherwise."  Had  he  been  an  auto- 
crat, this  might  have  proved  effectuaL 
But  the  Legislature  refused  to  indorse 
his  Proclamation ;  refused  to  vote  him 
Three  Millions  wherewith  to  "  arm 
the  St^;"  and  so  amended  the 
Militia  Law  as  to  require  the  ^  State 
Guard'  to  swear  alliance  to  the 
Union  as  well  as  to  Kentucky. 
Senator  Louis  H.  Bousseau,**  among 
others,  spoke**  decidedly,  boldly,  in 
opposition  to  all  projects  of  Dis- 
union or  semi-Disunion ;  saying : 

^^  When  Kentucky  goes  down,  it  will  be  in 
blood.  Let  that  be  understood.  8he  will 
not  go  as  other  States  have  gone.  Let 
the  responsibility  rest  on  yon,  where  it  be- 


^The  LouiaviUe  Journal  of  Sept.  27th  de- 
nounced the  treachery  of  Buckner  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

*'  Away  with  your  pledges  and  assurances — 
with  your  protestations,  apologies,  and  procla- 
mations, at  once  and  altogether  I  Away,  parri- 
cide!    Away,  and  do  penance  forever  I— be 


shriyen  or  be  slain — awayl  Yon  have  less 
palliation  than  Attila  —  less  boldness,  magna- 
nimity, and  nobleness  than  Coriolanns.  You  are 
the  Benedict  Amdd  of  the  day  1  You  are  the 
Gatiline  of  Kentucky;    Gc^  then,  miscreant  1" 

*«  April  28th.         «  May  20th- 
^  Since,  a  gallant  Union  QeneraL    *^lCay22d. 
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longs.  It  is  all  your  work,  and  whatever 
bappenB  will  be  your  work.  We  have  more 
right  to  defend  oar  Government  than  jott 
have  to  overturn  it.  Many  of  us  are 
sworn  to  support  it  Let  our  good  Union 
hrethren  at  the  South  stand  their  ground. 
I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in  the 
seceded  States  still  beat  warmly  for  the  old 
Union— the  old  flag.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  all  be  together  again.  The 
politicians  are  having  their  day.  The  people 
will  yet  have  theirs.  I  have  an  abiding 
confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know  this 
Secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is, 
in  fact)  not  a  single  substantial  reason  for  it. 
If  there  is,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it ; 
oor  Government  has  never  oppressed  us 
with  a  feather^s  weight  The  dkest  oppres- 
rion  alone  could  justify  what  has  brought 
all  our  present  suffering  upon  us.  May  God, 
In  His  mercy,  save  our  glorious  Republic  I'' 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the 

24th — the  Senate  having  jnst  resolved 

that 

"  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  National  Government,  nor  take  up  arms 
for  either  belligerent  party ;  but  arm  herself 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  her 
borders;"  and  tendering  their  services  as 
mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 
peace. 

Eev,  Bobert  J.  Breckinridge  — 
always  a  devoted  Unionist,  because 
never  a  devotee  of  Slavery — in  an 
address  at  Cincinnati,  one  year  later, 
declared  that  Kentucky  was  saved 
from  the  black  abyss  by  her  prox- 
imity to  loyal  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  •whose  Governors,  it  was 
known,  stood  pledged  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  each  to  the  aid  of  her 
Unionists  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  presence  should  be  indicated. 
Had  she  been  surrounded  as  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  were,  she 
must  have  fallen  as  they  did.  She 
would  have  so  fallen,  not  because  a 
majority  of  her  people  were  disloyal, 
but  because  the  traitors  were  better 
organized,  more  determined,  more 
belligerent,  and  bent  on  success  at 
any  cost. 

They  would  have  succeeded,  be- 


cause the  behests  of  the  slaveholding 
caste  are  habitually  accepted  and 
obeyed  as  law  in  every  slaveholding 
community. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  "Peace  Convention"  was 
held  May  4th,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  Union  majority — 7,000  in 
Louisville,  and  over  50,000  in  the 
State.  The  Secessionists,  ascertain- 
ing their  numerical  weakness,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  it,  withdrew 
their  tickets  a  few  days  previously, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  election. 

The  "Peace  Convention"  assem- 
bled May  27th;  but  Virginia,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  called,  sent  no 
delegates,  and  none  were  present  but 
from  Kentucky,  save  four  from  Mis- 
souri and  one  from  Tennessee.  John 
J.  Crittenden  presided.  Among  the 
delegates  were  some  who  have  since 
proved  traitors;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority were  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
Union.  And  yet,  this  Convention 
failed  to  assert  the  imperative  duty 
of  obedience  to  its  constituted  au- 
thority, without  which  the  Union  is 
but  a  name  for  anarchy.  It  depre-  ' 
cated  civil  war  as  abhorrent  and 
ruinous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
"hold  fast  to  that  sheet-anchor  of 
republican  liberty,  the  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  constitution- 
aDy  and  legally  expressed,  must  gov- 
ern ;"  yet  failed  to  charge  those  who, 
defying  this  principle,  were  plunging 
the  whole  land  into  conftision  and 
carnage,  with  the  full  responsibility 
of  their  acts,  or  to  call  on  the  people 
to  put  them  down.  It  still  harped 
on  the  wrongs  of  the  South,  though 
condemning  her  rebellion ;  exhorted 
the  iNorth  to  "  discard  that  sectional 
and  unfriendly  spirit,  which  has  con- 
tributed  so   much   to  inflame  the 
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feelings  of  the  Southern  people; 
proposed  a  voluntary  Oonvention  of 
all  the  States,  to  devise  ^^  measures 
of  peaceable  adjustment ;"  and  indi- 
cated what  those  meas«res  should  be, 
by  gravely  reoommending 

**  First :  That  CoDgresB  ahall  at  onoe  pro* 
poee  each  constitutional  amendments  as  will 


alky  their  apprehensions  in  rega 


aeonre  to  slaveholders  their  legal  rishta,  and 

gard  to 
Bible  encroachments  in  the  fntare. 


pos- 


^'Seeond:  If  this  shonld  fail  to  bring 
abont  the  results  so  desirable  to  ns,  and  so 
tesential  to  the  best  hopes  of  oar  couDtry, 
then  let  a  voluntary  Oonvention  be  called, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  in  which  measares  of  peace- 
able adjustment  may  be  devised  and  adopted, 
and  the  nation  rescued  from  the  continued 
liorrors  and  caUmities  of  civil  war.^' 

While  ^conBervatives'  were  thus  dis- 
coursing, the  bolder  traitors  went  on 
arming  and  drilling,  until  the  south- 
western half  of  tiie  State  was  Virtu- 
ally subject  to  their  sway ;  while,  from 
every  quarter,  troops  were  forwarded 
to  their  armies  in  the  field ;  and  the  tri- 
umphant Secessionists  of  Tennessee, 
from  their  grand  camp  at  Nashville, 
were  threatening  to  open  the  road  to 
Louisville,  whence  supplies  were  not 
sent  them  so  freely  as  they  deemed 
Tequired  by  their  needs  or  their 
dignity. 

The  climax  was  reached  when** 
Gen.  Buckner  proclaimed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Oen.  McClellan,  commanding  the 
Federal  department  of  the  Ohio, 
whereby  the  latter  stipulated  that  no 
Union  troops  should  press  the  soil  of 
Kentucky,  which  State  should  be 
sustained  in  her  chosen  attitude  of 
neutrality ;  and,  in  case  ^  the  South ' 
should  plant  an  army  on  her  soil, 
Kentucky  should  be  required  to 
show  them  out — ^if  they  did  not  go, 
or,  if  she  fiedled  to  expel  them,  thm 


the  United  States  might  interpoae; 
}fiu.t  our  forces  must  be  withdrawn  bo 
soon  as  the  Bebels  had  been  expelled  1 
Gen.  McClellan  promptly  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  such  treaty — or,  in 
fact,  any  treaty  at  alL  He  had  had 
an  interview  with  Buckner,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  drive  out  any  Confederate 
force  that  should  invade  Kentucky — 
that  was  alL  No  doubt  remained 
that  Buckner  had  drawn  largely 
on  his  imagination ;  proclaiming,  as 
agreed  on,  much  that  he  had  eoaroely 
ventured  to  propose. 

Gov.  Magoffin  having  appointed 
June  20th  as  the  day  for  electing 
Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  President's  csH  of  an 
Extra  Session,  the  election  was  held 
accordingly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  nine  Unionists  to  one  Secessionist 
(H.  C.  Burnett,  who  fled  to  the  Reb- 
els, after  serving  through  the  called 
session.)  The  vote  of  the  State 
showed  an  aggregate  of  92,365  for  the 
<  Union'  to  36,995  for  the  Secession 
candidates,  giving  a  majority  of 
55,370  for  the  former.  And  this 
election  was  held  when  no  Federal 
soldier  trod  the  soil  of  Kentucky; 
under  a  Governor  at  heart  with  the 
Rebels;  and  after  every  effort  had 
been  exhausted  to  win  her  to  thedde 
of  treason..  The  Southern  frenzy 
had  affected  but  a  small  minority  of 
her  people ;  while  the  terrorism 
which  had  coerced  so  many  States 
into  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
conspirators  was  rendered  powerless 
by  the  proximity  of  loyifl  and  gallant 
oommunities.  Kentucky  voted  as 
nearly  every  Slave  State  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  ftnumTig  falsehoods 


•JunelOth,  186L 
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whicli  were  difiiifled  among  their 
people,  while  none  dared  to  contra- 
dict them — ^whUe  thoasandB  dared 
not  be  loyal  to  their  conntry,  becaase 
the  more   recldees  minions  of  the 


Slave  Power  Btood  ready  to  execute 
its  condign  vengeance  on  aU  who 
dared  oppose  its  darling  project,  or 
who  ahoidd  in  any  manner  dispute 
its  sway. 


THE   FOECES   IN   CONFLICT. 


Mr.  Jeftbbson  Davib,  in  his  Spe- 
cial Message  to  his  Congress,'  wherein 
he  asserts  that  war  has  been  declared 
against  the  Confederacy  by  President 
Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  15th, 
heretofore  given,  with  more  plausi- 
bility asserts  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Free  States  stands  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  principles 
which  justify  the  secession  and  con- 
federation of  the  States  owning  his 
Bway,  by  its  reiterated  aflSrmation 
and  adoption  of  "  the  Eesolutions  of 
'98  and  *99,"'  and  that  the  whole 
country  had  ratified  this  committal 
by  large  majorities,  in  the  reelection 
as  President  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
first  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  in 
the  election  of  Gen.  Pierce.  Assum- 
ing this  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Davis  had  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  those  whom 
he  more  immediately  addressed,  that, 
for  his  confederates  to  surprise,  cap- 
ture, or  otherwise  obtain,  through  the 
treachery  of  their  custodians,  the 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  custom-hous- 
es, mints,  sub-treasuries,  etc.,  etc.,  of 


the  Union,  in  their  respective  States 
— even  (as  in  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas)  those  which  had 
not  seceded — ^was  a  peaceful,  regular, 
legitimate,  legal  procedure ;  while  to 
resist  such  spoliation  and  maintain 
the  right  of  the  Union  to  possess  and 
control  the  property  it  had  created 
and  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  and  unprovoked 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  (said  Mr.  Davis) 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  issue 
^^  the  declaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy  which  has  prompted  me 
to  convoke  you."  It  was  his  duty  to 
have  quietly  let  the  Confederates  help 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  shot  and 
shell,  to  such  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union  as  they  should  see 
fit  to  touch  and  take.  In  &ct,  this 
whole  Message,  like  several  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  evinces  the  consciousness  of 
its  author  that  he  had  no  longer  to 
square  his  assertions  by  what  was 
regarded,  out  of  the  Confederacy,  aa 
historic  truth,  or  his  deductions  by 
what  the  civilized  world  had  estab- 


^  Montgomery,  April  29,  1861. 
•He  Bays: 

"From  a  period  as  early  as  1798,  there  had 
existed  in  all  the  States  a  party,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  majority,  based  upon  the  creed 
that  each  Stale  was,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole 
judge,  as  well  of  its  wrongs  as  of  the  mode  and 
of  redress.  *  *  *  The  Democratic 
82 


party  of  the  United  States  repeated,  in  its  suo- 
cessfbl  eanvass  of  1836,  the  dedaratioo,  made  in 
numerous  previous  political  contests,  that  it 
would  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
Legislatures  of  [1798  and]  1799,  and  that  it 
adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  its  political  creed.*' 
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lished  88  the  dictates  of  human  rea- 
Bon.  ThoBy  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that 

^In  the  Inansnral  Address  deliyered  hj 
President  Linooln,  in  March  last,  he  asserta 
a  mazing  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  un- 
deniable, that  the  weory  of  the  Gonstita- 
tion  reqaires,  in  aU  cases,  that  the  minority 
shall  govern."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^*The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern 
States  soon  proved  unpropitioos  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Slave  Labor ;  while,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  at  the  South,  *  *  *  the  North- 
em  States  consulted  tlieir  own  interests  by 
•elUng  their  SIo/mb  to  the  South  and  prohiS' 
iting  Slanery  within  their  limits,^^ 

NoWy  not  one-fifth  of  the  slaves 
held  in  the  Northern  States,  just  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  they  respectively 
abolished  Slavery,  were  sold  to  the 
South — ^as  hundreds  of  them,  still  liv- 
ing, can  bear  witness ;  nor  is  it  true 
that  Slavery  was  ever  proved  unsuit- 
ed  to  or  unprofitable  in  the  Korth,  in 
'tiie  judgment  of  her  8laA)eholder8. 
Had  the  slaveholding  caste  been  as 
omnipotent  here  as  in  the  South,  con- 
trolling parties,  politics,  and  the  press. 
Slavery  would  have  continued  to  this 
day.  It  was  by  the  nonrslaveholding 
possessors  of  influence  and  power, 
here  as  everywhere  else,  that  Slavery 
was  assailed,  exposed,  reprobated,  and 
ultimately  overthrown.  No  class  ever 
yet  discovered  that  aught  which  min- 
istered so  directly  and  powerfully  to 
its  own  luxury,  sensuality,  indolence, 
and  pride,  as  Slavery  does  to  those 
of  the  slaveholders,  was  either  imjust, 
pernicious,  or  unprofitable. 

With  greater  truth  and  plausibil- 

ity«  Mr.  Davis  assured  his  Congress 

that 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  other  States,  identical  in  po- 
litical principles  and  community  of  interest 
with  those  which  you  represent,  will  join 


this  Confederacy." 

This  expectation  was,  in  good  part. 


fulfilled.  When  Mr.  Davis  was  next* 
eaUed  to  address  his  Congress — which 
had  meantime  adjourned  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond — in  announcing 
the  transfer  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments likewise  to  the  new  capital,  he 
said: 

^^GeniUmen  of  the  Congrest  of  the  Cor^feder- 
ate  States  qf  America : 

"Hy  Message  addressed  to  you  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  contained 
such  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  now  do  more  than  call  your  attention 
to  such  important  facts  as  have  occurred 
during  the  recess,  and  the  mattars  connected 
with  the  public  defense. 

^*  I  have  again  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
accession  of  new  members  to  our  Ck>nfeden- 
tion  of  free  and  equally  sovereign  States. 
Our  beloved  and  honored  brethren  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consummated 
the  action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  your 
last  session ;  and  I  have  bad  the  gratificatioQ 
of  announcing  by  Proclamation,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law.  that  these  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  people 
of  Virginia  also,  by  a  majority  previously  un- 
known in  our  history,  have  ratified  the  ao* 
tion  of  her  Convwtion  uniting  her  fortunes 
with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States;  and  no  doubt  is  entertsined 
of  its  adoption  by  Tennessee,  at  the  election 
to  be  held  early  in  next  month." 

The  Confederacy  having  thus  at- 
tained its  full  proportions  prior  to 
any  serious  collision  between  its  ar- 
mies and  those  of  the  Union,  we  may 
now  properly  consider  and  compare 
the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  about  to  grappje  in  mortal 
combat. 

I.  The  total  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  returned  by  the  Census 
of  1860,  somewhat  exceeded  Thirty- 
one  Millions,*  whereof  the  Free  Stat^ 
with  all  the  territories,  contained  Nine- 
teen,' and  the  Slave  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  Twelve' 
Millions.    As  the  Free  States  all  ad- 


•  July  20,  1861. 


«31,i43,790 


•19,128,143. 


•  12,315,372. 
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hered  to  the  XTnion,  while^  of  the 
Slave  States,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  MiBsonri*  did  not 
unite  wi^  the  Confederacy,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  population  in  the  ad- 
hering over  that  of  the  seceded  States 
was  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  disparity  in  wealth  between  the 
contending  parties  was  at  least  equal 
to  this ;  so  Uiat  there  was  plausibility 
in  the  daim  of  the  Confederates  to 
that  sympathy  which  the  generous 
usually  extend  to  the  weaker  party  in 
a  life>and-death  struggle.  In  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  Shipping,  etc., 
the  preponderance  was  immensely  on 
the  side  of  the  Union. 

IL  The  prestige  of  regularity,  of 
legitimacy,  and  of  whatever  the  Old 
World  implies  by  the  comprehensive 
term  ^  Order,'  was  likewise  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  The  Confederacy 
appeared  as  a  disturber  of  preexisting 
arrangements,  and  thus  of  the  gen- 
eral peace.  Its  fundamental  theories 
of  State  Sovereignty,  Bight  of  Seces* 
gion^  etc,  were  utter  novelties  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  instincts  and  prepossessions 
of  nearly  all  who  could  imderstand 
thenu  The  greatness  and  security, 
wealth  and  power,  of  England  were 
based  on  the  supersedure  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy by  the  Eealm,  and  on  the 
conversion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
respectively,'  from  jealous  and  hostile 
neighbors  into  integral  portions  of 
the  British  commonwealth.  France, 
feeble  and  distracted  while  divided 
into  great  feudatories,  became  strong 
and  commanding  from  the  hour  that 
these  were  absorbed  into  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Burgundy,  Picardy,  Anjou,  etc.,  be- 


came mere  geographical  designations 
of  portions  of  the  nation  ^one  and 
indivisible.'  Italy,  through  her  at 
length  half-realized  aspirations  of  so 
many  weary  centuries — Germany, 
still  in  fragments,  in  defiance  of  her 
ardent  hopes  and  wishes,  the  impo- 
sing and  ven^lrable  anarchy  that  Vol- 
taire pronounced  her,  four  generar 
tions  back — ^Poland,  through  her  la- 
mentable partition — and  nearly  every 
great  calamity  which  modem  history 
had  taught  mankind  to  deplore — ^pro- 
tested against  such  disint^ations  as 
the  Confederacy  had  initiated,  and  not 
less  against  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  justified.  And  especially 
did  the  Democracy  of  Europe — the 
party  of  Progress  and  Beform  of 
whatever  country — instinctively  re- 
volt against  doctrines  and  practices 
which  tended  unmistakably  backward 
to  the  ages  alike  of  national  and  of 
individual  impotence,  wherein  peo- 
ples were  weak,  though  castes  were 
strong;  to  the  ages  of  barbarism  and 
of  feudalism,  wherein  nobles  and 
chieftains  were  mighty,  but  laws  and 
magistrates  of  small  account.  The 
Democracy  of  Europe  were  never  for 
one  moment  misled  or  confused  by 
the  Confederates'  pretensions  as  to 
reserved  rights  and  constitutional 
liberty.  Their  instinct  at  once  rec- 
ognized their  deadly  foe  through  all 
his  specious  disguises.  Men  who 
had,  as  conspirators  and  revolution- 
ists, been  tenanting  by  turns  the  dun- 
geons and  dodging  the  gibbets  of 
*  Divine  Bight'  from  boyhood,  repu- 
diated with  loathing  any  af91iation 
with  this  rebellion ;  and  no  word  of 
cheer  ever  reached  the  ears  of  its 
master-spirits  from  £!ossuth,  Mazzini, 


'  Kentucky  and  MiBaouri  are  claimed  as  baring 
done  bo;  and,  henoei  were  both  represented, 


fh>m  an  early  day,  in  the  Confederate  Congreea 
But  the  daim  is  beeeUwa  and  impudent. 
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Victor  Hugo,  Ledni  Bollin,  Louis 
Blanc,  Oaribaldi,  or  any  other  of  thoee 
who,  defying  the  vengeance  of  dee- 
pots,  have  consecrated  their  lives  and 
sacrificed  personal  enjoyment  to  the 
championship  of  the  Bights  of  Man. 

III.  The  Confederates  had  vastly 
the  advantage  in  the  familiarity  of 
their  people  with  the  ose  of  arms/  and 
in  their  addiction  to  and  genins  for 
the  art  of  war.  The  Northern  y onth 
of  1860  were  not  nearly  so  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  hunter's  rifle  or 
fowling-piece  as  were  their  ancestors 
of  1770.  The  density  of  our  popu- 
lation had  expelled  desirable  game 
almost  entirely  from  all  the  New- 
England  States  but  Maine;  in  the 
prairie  States,  it  rapidly  disappears 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  civilized 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Our  In- 
dian wars  of  the  present  century  have 
nearly  all  been  fought  on  our  western 
and  south-western  borders ;  our  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  condemn- 
ed as  unwise  and  unnecessary  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Northern 
people ;  so  was  the  war  upon  Mex- 
ico: BO  that  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that,  while  the  South  and  South-West 
had  been  repeatedly  accustomed  to 
hostilities  during  the  present  century, 


tiie  North  and  East  had  known  veiy 
little  *  of  war  but  by  hearsay  since  the 
peace  which  secured  our  independ- 
ence, eighty  years  ago. 

I Y.  The  Rebels  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that,  on  the  main 
question  underlying  the  great  issue 
they  had  made  up — the  question  of 
upholding,  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  Slavery,  or  (on  the 
other  hand)  restricting,  confining, 
weakening  it,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate extinction — ^they  had  the  active 
sympathy  of  a  decided  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  vote  for 
President  in  I860'*  had  shown  that 
scarcely  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
American  People  were  even  so  fiir 
hostile  to  Slavery  to  wish  its  fiuiher 
division  arrested.  Had  political  ac- 
tion been  free  in  the  Slave  States, 
they  would  probably  have  swelled 
Mr.  Lincoln's  poll  to  fully  Two  Mil- 
lions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hopeless  distraction  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  pro-Slavery  forces  so 
paralyzed  efibrt  on  that  side,  by  de- 
monstrating its  futility,  as  seriously 
to  diminish  the  anti-Lincoln  vote. 
Had  there  been  but  one  instead  of 
three  pro-Slavery  tickets  in  the  field, 
its  vote  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 


*A  Southern  gentleman,  writing  fh>m  Au- 
gusta, 6a.,  in  Februarj,  1861,  said: 

"Nine- tenths  of  our  youth  go  constantly 
armed ;  and  the  common  use  of  deadly  weapons 
is  quite  disregarded.  No  control  can  be  ezer- 
daed  oyer  a  lad  after  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  becomes  '  Mr.'  ao-and-so, 
and  acknowledges  no  master." 

The  street-flghta,  duels,  eta,  so  prominent 
among  the  '  peculiar  institutions'  of  ^e  Sooth, 
doubtless  conduced  to  the  ready  adaptation  of 
her  whites  to  a  state  of  war. 

'PoUard,  in  his  **  Southern  History"  of  our 
struggle,  smartly,  if  not  quite  accurately,  says: 

"In  the  war  of  1812,  the  North  furnished 
68,552  soldiers;  the  South  96,812— making  a 
majority  of  3?, 030  in  fayor  of  the  South.  Of 
the  number  fbmiahed  by  the  North- 


Massachusetts  furnished 3,1 10 

New  Hampshire      "      897 

Connecticut  "      387 

Rhode  Island  *"      637 

Vermont  "      181 

In  an 6,162 

While  the  State  of  South  Carolina  f^imiahed  5,696. 
In  the  Mexican  War, 

Massachusetts  furnished 1,047 

New  Hampshire     *'       1 

The  other  New  England  States.  .0,000 

In  all 1,0« 

The  whole  number  of  troops  contributed  by 
the  North  to  the  Mexican  War  was  23,054;  while 
the  South  contributed  43,630 — yery  nearly  dou- 
ble— and,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  four 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  the  Nortii." 

'*Linoohi  1,857,610;  all  others  2,787,780. 
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Coimecticiit,  Pennfijlvimia,  Ohio,  D- 
linois,  and  (in  fact)  nearly  every  Free 
State,  would  have  been  far  heavier 
than  that  actually  returned;  so  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  estimate  the  pro- 
Slavery  voters  of  the  entire  Union  as 
preponderating  in  just  about  the  pro- 
portion of  Three  Millions^  to  Two. 
In  other  words,  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire Americoa  People  (the  Blacks 
being  then  of  little  more  accoimt, 
politically,  than  so  many  cattle)  sym- 
pathized with  the  Sebellion  in  so  far 
as  its  animating  purpose  was  the  for- 
tification, diffusion,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  Slavery. 

And  this  explains  that  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the 
beneficence  of  human  chattelhood 
which  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  ear- 
lier harangues,  manifestoes,  and  State 
papers,  circulated  or  uttered  in  the 
interest  of  Disunion.  He  would  un- 
derrate the  sagacity  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  impute  to  them  a  blind 
fimaticism  which  they  never  felt, 
who  should  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  state  of  antecedent  opinion  where- 
on these  were  designed  to  operate. 
Let  him  but  consider  that,  through- 
out thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States, 
no  journal  of  any  note  or  influence 
had  for  many  years  been  issued  which 
was  not  an  ardent  champion  and  eu- 
logist of  Slavery — that  no  man  could 
be  chosen  to  Congress  from  any  dis- 
trict in  those  thirteen  States,  and 
none  from  more  than  two  districts 
of  the  entire  fifteen,  who  was  not 
a  facile  and  eager  instrument  of  the 
Slave  Power,  even  though  (as  in 
West  Virginia)  their  inhabitants  well 


understood  that  Slavery  was  to  them 
a  blight  and  a  curse — ^that  every 
prominent  and  powerful  religious  or- 
ganization throughout  the  South  was 
sternly  pro-Slavery,  its  preachers 
making  more  account  in  their  prelec- 
tions of  Ham  and  Onesimus  than  of 
Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist — and  he 
will  be  certain  to  render  a  judgment 
less  hasty  and  more  just.  There 
were  probably  not  a  himdred  white 
churches  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  which  would  have  received  an 
avowed  Abolitionist  into  their  com- 
munion, though  he  had  been  a  Jona- 
than Edwards  in  Orthodoxy,  a  Wes- 
ley in  piety,  or  a  Bunyan  in  religious 
zeal.  The  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Politics  of  the  South  were  not  more 
squarely  based  on  Slavery  than  was 
itsSeligion.  Every  great  national 
religious  organization  had  either  been 
rendered  pliant  and  subservient  to  the 
behests  of  Slavery  or  had  been  shiv- 
ered by  its  resistance  thereto.  And 
no  sooner  had  Secession  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  South  than  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  had 
not  already  broken  their  connection 
with  the  Korth  proceeded  unani- 
mously and  with  emphasis  to  do  so 

the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  who 
had  never  received  a  word  of  reproof 
for  slaveholding  from  their  Northern 
brethren,  unanimously  taking  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  still  more  nu- 
merous Baptists.  And  even  the 
Southern  Press,  incendiary  and  vio- 
lent as  it  was,  was  outstripped  by  the 
Southern  pulpit  in  the  unanimity  and 
vehemence  of  its  ftdminations  in  be- 
half of  Secession." 


"Of  the  aennons  with  which  the  Sooth  was 
carpeted — '  thick  as  Autnnmal  leases  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  VaUombroea* — between  November, 
I860,  and  May,  1861,  that  entitled  "  Slavery  a 


Divine  Trust,"  by  Bev.  B.  M.  Pafaner,  of  New- 
Orleans,  was  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  note- 
worthy.   In  it,  Mr.  Palmer  says : 

"In  determining  our  duty  in  this  emergency, 
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And  not  in  the  South  only,  but  in 
the  North  also,  had  the  templeB  and 
OTganizations  of  religion  been  gradu- 
ally  molded  and  manipulated  into  a 
more  guarded  but  not  leM  effectiTe 
subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power. 
Of  the  many  periodicals  edited  and 
issued  in  the  interest  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  and  polity,  hardly  one 
had  ever  indicated  even  a  wish  that 
Slavery  should  fall;  while  a  large 
majority  were  among  its  most  vehe- 
ment, unshrinlring  champions.  The 
case  was  scarcely  better  with  those 
sustained  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
paiians ;  while,  among  the  oigans  of 
the  other  great  denominations,  Sla- 
very had  about  as  many  i^logists 
as  assailants.  The  godless  ruffianism 
and  rowdy  lawlessness  of  the  North 
were,  of  course,  as  thoroughly  pro- 
Slavery  as  those  of  the  South — con- 
scious baseness  and  ill-deserving  al- 
ways requiring  scHnewhat  to  look  down 
upon  and  to  trample  underfoot ;  and 
he  who  has  nothing  else  to  boast  of  al- 
ways seeking  to  make  the  most  of  the 
[constructive]  whiteness  of  his  skin. 


It  thus  chanced  that,  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  controverstes^  the  sleek 
sanctity  and  the  rough  rascality  at 
the  respective  extremities  of  the 
social  scale  were  found  acting  in 
concert,  as  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
were  aided  in  compassing  the  death 
of  Jesus  by  the  rabble  cry  of '  Crucify 
him  I'  alternated  with  clamors  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas  the  robber. 

Y.  The  Bebellion  had,  at  the  outset 
of  the  struggle,  the  immense  advan* 
tage  always  enjoyed  by  the  belligerent 
who  alone  has  a  positive  creed,  a 
definite  purpose,  and  is  moving  di- 
rectly, consistently,  toward  his  pro- 
claimed goal.  It  said,  ^  I  stand  for 
Slavery — strike  for  Slavery — ^put  all 
at  risk  for  Slavery — and  I  demand 
the  sympathy  and  succor  of  all  who 
concur  with  me  in  regarding  Slavery 
as  just  and  beneficent.'  And  what 
it  thus  boldly  and  reasonably  de* 
manded  it  naturally  and  generally 
secured.  There  were  slaveholders  of 
the  Eevolutionary  school — relics  of 
the  era  or  inheritors  of  the  fisdth  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson — ^who  re- 


it  is  neoessary  that  we  should  first  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  trust  providentially  committed  to 
us.  *  *  The  particular  trust  as^gned  to  such  a 
people  becomes  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection; 
and  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fote  by 
which  it  is  overtaken.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  If,  then,  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what^ 
at  this  Juncture,  is  their  providential  trust?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  ft>  conserve  and  perpetuate  Ihe 
instUutian  of  domestic  Slavery  as  now  existing,  *  * 
For  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  Is  plain,  of 
C(ms6rving  and  transmitting  the  system  of  Sla- 
very, with  the  freest  scope  for  its  natural  devel- 
opment and  ex^wwuwi.  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  Thts  duty  ie  Umnden  ftpon  w  agoMi^  as  ft« 
constituted  gtiardians  of  the  staves  themselves.  Our 
lot  is  not  more  implicated  in  theirs  than  is  their 
lot  in  ours ;  in  our  mutual  relations,  we  survive 
or  we  perish  together.  The  worst  foes  of  the 
black  race  are  those  who  have  intermeddled  in 
their  behalf.  We  know,  better  than  others,  that 
•very  attribute  of  tiieir  diaraotor  fits  them  for 
dependence  and  servitude. 

"  By  nature,  the  most  aifoctionate  and  loyal  of 
all  races  beneath  the  sun,  they  are  also  the  most 
helpless ;  and  no  calamity  can  befall  them  great- 


er than  the  loss  of  that  protection  they  eqoj 
under  this  patriarchal  system.  *  *  * 

*'Last  of  all,  hi  this  great  struggle,  we  defmi 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  reUgion,  The  Abolition 
spurit  isundeniaUy  atheistia  *  *  It  is  nowhere 
denied  that  the  first  artide  in  the  creed  of  the 
dominant  party  is  the  restriction  of  Slaveiy 
within  its  present  limits.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  This  argument,  then,  which  sweeps  over  the 
entire  drde  of  our  relations,  touches  the  four 
cardhuil  points  of  duty  to  otirMftm,  to  our  doves, 
to  theworH  and  to  Almighly  God.  It  establisbsa 
the  nature  and  solemnity  of  our  present  trusts  to 
preserve  and  transmU  our  exisUng  system  <^damsstio 
servitude^  with  the  rights  uMhemged  by  flMm,  to  gs 
and  root  itself  wherever  Providence  a$ul  nature  may 
carry  it  This  trust  we  will  discharge,  in  tiie 
face  of  the  worst  possible  peril  Though  war 
be  the  aggregation  of  all  evils,  yet,  should  the 
madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink,  even  from  the 
baptism  of  fire.  If  modem  crusaders  stand  in 
serried  ranks  upon  some  plain  of  SadraekiD, 
there  shall  we  be  in  defense  of  oar  tmat  Not 
till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind  the  last  noh 
part,  shall  it  drop  from  our  haDda.** 
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pndiated  Seceadon  and  chrng  to  the 
Union ;  but  there  was  not  an  eameBt 
devotee  of  human  chattelhood  — 
whether  in  the  South'  or  in  the 
Korth — ^whether  in  America  or  in 
Europe — ^whether  a  Tory  aristocrat, 
scorning  and  fearing  the  unwashed 
multitude,  or  an  Irish  hod-carrier,  of 
the  latest  importation,  hating  ^  nay- 
gurs,'  and  wishing  them  all  ^sint 
back  to  Africa,  where  they  belong' — 
whose  heart  did  not  throb  in  open 
or  secret  sympathy  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Rebellion.  Many  did  this 
whose  judgments  told  them-  that 
Secession  was  a  mistake  —  a  rash, 
headlong  staking  of  momentous  in- 
terests on  the  doubtful  chances  of 
a  mortal  strife  that  might  easily 
and  safely  have  been  avoided;  but, 
after  all,  the  truth  remained,  that 
whoever  really  loved  Slavery  did  not 
and  could  not  regard  the  Bebellion 
otherwise  than  with  tenderness,  with 
forbearance,  with  that  *  fellow  feel- 
ing' that  'makes  wondrous  kind,' 
and  insists  that  the  mistakes  it  sees 
and  admits  shall  be  regarded  and 
treated  with  generous  allowance. 
There  were  thousands  in  the  Free 
States,  never  really  for  bondage, 
whom  party  ties  and  party  necessities 
had  held  in  silent,  passive  complicity 
with  the  Slave  Power  through  years, 
whose  bonds  were  snapped  like  glass 
by  the  concussion  of  the  first  cannon- 
shot  of  the  war ;  but  whoever  was 
really  pro-Slavery  was  at  heart  an 
apologist  for  if*  not  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion — not 
merely  at  first,  but  so  long  as  his 
affections  were  imweaned  from  the 
grim  and  gory  idol  of  their  early  love. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  the  UnioniBts 
were  fettered,  their  unity  threatened, 
their  enthusiasm  obilled,  their  effi- 


ciency impaired,  by  the  complication 
of  the  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
Slavery.  They  stood  for  Law,  Or- 
der, and  Established  Right ;  all  which 
were  confidently,  plausibly  claimed 
as  guarantors  of  Slavery.  They  were 
struggling  to  preserve  the  Union; 
yet  their  efforts,  even  in  their  own 
despite,  tended  to  unsettle  and  en- 
danger that  which,  in  the  conception 
of  many,  was  the  Union's  chief  end 
and  function.  Even  the  loyal  Mil- 
lions were  not  ripe,  at  the  outset — 
though  they  might,  by  a  heroic  leader, 
have  been  surely  and  rapidly  ripen- 
ed— ^for  stem  dealing  with  the  source 
of  all  our  woe&  Hence,  the  proffer 
of  new  concessions,  new  guarantees 
to  Slavery,  backed  by  vehement  prot- 
estations of  devotion  to  its  chartered 
rights,  which  marked  the  initial  sta- 
ges of  the  struggle.  The  reflecting 
few  remembered  how  kindred  profes- 
sions— doubtless  sincere — of  unsha- 
ken, invincible  loyalty  to  the  British 
Grown,  were  constantly  reiterated  by 
our  fathers  in  all  the  earli^  stages  of 
their  Revolutionary  struggle;  and 
how  like  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  throne  and  person  of  Louis  XVI* 
were  persisted  in  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  in  their  great  convulsion, 
down  to  within  a  short  period  of  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  closely 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  mon- 
arch. So  History  repeats  its  great 
lessons,  and  must,  so  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  Man  remains  essentially  un- 
changed. The  Republicans  of  1860 
purposed  no  more  than  the  Secession- 
ists a  speedy  and  violent  overthrow 
of  Slavery.  Each  were  but  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  that  benign, 
inscrutable  Power  which  ^  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will;' 
but,  in  their  common  blindness,  the 
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advantage  was  with  those  who  seemed 
to  be  struggling  more  directly,  logical- 
ly, fearlessly  toward  their  avowed  end. 
TI.  The  strong  reliance  of  the 
Bebels  on  their  Cotton,  as  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  that  it  would  compel  them 
speedily  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  and  even  to 
aid  in  its  achievement,  by  forcibly 
raising  the  foreseen  blockade  of  their 
ports,  was  not  justified  by  the  event. 
Communities,  like  individuals,  are 
apt  to  magnify  their  own  conse- 
quence, and  to  fancy  the  rest  of  man- 
kind subsisting  by  their  favor,  if  not 
on  their  bounty.  ("  Soldiers  1"  said 
a  General,  going  into  battle,  "re- 
member that  you  are  Portuguese  1'^) 
The  Southrons,  in  their  impetuosity 
and  conceit,  seem  not  to  have  duly 
considered  Uiat  their  dependence  on 
others  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
dependence  of  others  on  them,  and 
that  Europe  could  dispense  with  their 
Cotton  with  (at  least)  as  little  incon- 
venience as  they  could  forego  the  re- 
ceipt of  whatsoever  its  proceeds  might 
purchase.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  a 
region  which  produced  for  sale  only 
a  few  great  staples,  which  western 
Europe  could  not  produce  and  must 
largely  buy,  and  which  bought  freely 
of  whatever  Europe  most  desired  to 
sell,  would  be  regarded  with  partial- 
ity by  her  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes,  when  contrasted  with  an  ad- 
versary who  largely  bought  Cotton 
and  Tobacco,  and  made  Wares  and 
Fabrics  to  sell.  It  is  but  stating  the 
most  obvious  truth  to  assert  that — 
regarding  the  Southrons  as  generous, 
lavish  customers,  and  the  Yankees  as 
sharp,  close-fisted,  tricky,  dangerous 
rivals,  the  responsible  authors  of  the 
American  tariff,  whereby  their  ex- 1 


ports  to  the  New  World  were  re- 
stricted and  their  profits  serioaaly 
curtailed — the  fabricating,  trading, 
banking  classes  across  the  Atlantic 
were,  for  the  most  part,  early  and 
ardent  partisans  of  Disunion. 

Vn.  That  the  ingrain  Tories,  Aris- 
tocrats, and  Eeactionigts  of  the  Old 
World  should  be  our  instinctive,  im- 
placable foes,  was  inevitable.  For 
eighty  years,  this  Eepublic  had  been 
not  only  a  standing  but  a  growing 
refutation  of  their  most  cherished 
theories,  their  vital  dogmas.  A  New 
England  town  meeting,  wherein  the 
shoemaker  moves  that  $6,000  be  this 
year  raised  by  it  for  the  support  of 
conunon  schools,  and  is  seconded  by 
the  blacksmith  —  neither  of  them 
worth,  perhaps,  the  shop  wherein  by 
daily  labor  he  earns  his  daily  bread 
— ^the  wagon-maker  moving  to  amend 
by  raising  the  sum  to  $8,000,  and 
the  doctor  making  a  five-minutes' 
speech  to  show  why  this  should  or 
should  not  prevail — ^when  the  quea* 
tion  is  taken,  first  on  the  amendment, 
then  on  the  main  proposition — either 
of  them  standing  or  falling  as  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  shall  decide — 
such  is  a  spectacle  calculated  to  strike 
more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Eingcraft 
than  would  the  apparition  of  a  score 
of  speculatmg  Sousseaus  or  fighting 
Garibaldis ;  and  its  testimony  to  the 
safety  and  beneficence  of  intelligent 
democracy  increases  in  weight  with, 
every  year  of  its  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous endurance.  When  it  has  qui- 
etly braved  unharmed  the  shocks  and 
mutations  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, assertions  of  its  utter  insecurity 
and  baselessness — solemn  assurances 
that  it  cannot  possibly  stand,  and 
must  inevitably  topple  at  the  first 
serious  trial — sound  very  much  like 
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fresh  predictioDB  of  a  repeatedly  post- 
poned, but  still  confidently  expected, 
*  end  of  the  world/  Carlyle  once  re- 
marked that  the  British  people,  hav- 
ing considered  and  condemned  all 
the  arguments  for  retaining  the  Corn- 
Laws  that  could  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, were  still  waiting  to  see 
whether  there  might  not  be  some 
reasons  therefor  quite  i^/iutterable. 
So  the  people  of  Europe,  having 
endured  the  burdens  and  fetters  of 
Aristocracy  and  Privilege  throughout 
three  generations,  on  the  strength  of 
assurances  that  all  democracies  were 
necessarily  violent,  unstable,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  Property,  inimi- 
cal to  Social  Order,  and  incompatible 
with  tranquillity  and  thrift,  had  be- 
gun very  generally  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  self-appointed  guides  and 
rulers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Model  Eepublic,  and  to  ask  them  how 
they  reconciled  their  theories  with 
HiaL  The  question  was  an  ugly  one, 
to  which  not  even  a  plausible  answer 
could  be  given,  until  Jefferson  Davis 
supplied  one.  Hope  and  gratitude 
on  the  one  hand,  apprehension  and 
dread  on  the  other,  made  the  heredi- 
tary masters  and  chietpriests  of  the 
Old  World  the  naturai,  instinctive 
allies  of  the  Slaveholders'  Kebellion. 
Hence,  of  all  the  British  military  or 
naval  officers,  the  high-bom  ftmction- 
aries,  who  visited  our  country  during 
the  struggle,  few  even  affected  neu- 
trality or  reserve,  while  the  great 
majority  were  the  open,  ardent  par- 
tl^sans  of  the  Eebel  cause. 

VIII.  The  vastness  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  belligerents,  the 
rugged  topography  of  much  of  the 
country  over  which  the  contest  was 
fought,  the  general  badness  of  Ameri- 
can  roads,  with  the  extraordinary 


facilities  newly  afforded  to  military 
operations  by  the  Hailroad  and  the 
Electric  Tel^raph,  secured  enormous 
advantages  to  the  party  standing 
generally  on  the  defensive.  The 
Confederate  President,  sitting  in  his 
cabinet  at  Montgomery  or  Kichmond, 
could  thence  dispatch  a  message  to  his 
lieutenant  in  Florida  or  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  receive  a  response  the 
next  day — ^perhaps  the  next  hour — 
while  miT  President  or  General-in- 
Chief  could  not  hear  of  operations 
at  Pensacola  or  New  Orleans  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  so  could  not  give 
seasonably  the  orders  required  to  re- 
pair a  disaster  or  improve  a  victory. 
The  recovery  of  New  Orleans  was 
first  learned  in  Washington  through 
Eichmond  journals ;  and  so  of  many 
other  signal  Union  triumphs.  A 
corps  could  be  sent  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee  or  Mississippi,  by  the  Con- 
federates, in  half  the  time  that  waa 
required  to  countervail  the  move- 
ment on  our  side.  If  they  chose  to. 
menace  Newbem,  N.  C,  or  our 
forces  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  they  could  do  so  with  troops 
drawn  from  Richmond  or  Chattanoo- 
ga before  we  could  learn  that  any  had 
started.  True,  as  the  war  wore  on, 
and  their  raUroads  wore  out — more 
especially  after  their  territory  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi — this  advantage  was  ma- 
terially lessened ;  but  the  ruggedness 
of  the  country  remained;  while  the 
badness  of  American,  especially  of 
Southern,  roads,  afforded  undimin- 
ished, and,  to  a  European,  inconceiv- 
ably, great  advantages  to  the  party 
acting  on  the  defensive. 

IX.  The  Confederates  had  a 
superiority  from  the  first  in  this, 
that  their  leaders  and  officers  were 
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thorooghly  in  eamegt.  Their  chief 
had  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
had  fought  through  the  Mexican 
War,  had  been  four  years  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
been  succeeded  therein  by  Floyd,  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  who  left 
the  service,  at  the  dose  of  1860,  in 
precisely  that  state  which  was  deemed 
most  favorable  to  their  great  design. 
One,  if  not  both,  of  them  knew  per- 
sonally almost  every  officer  in  our 
service ;  knew  the  military  value  of 
each ;  knew  that  he  was  pliant  or 
otherwise  to  the  behests  of  slaye- 
holding  treason.  They  knew  whom 
to  call  away  to  help  organize  and 
lead  their  own  forces,  and  who,  even 
if  loyal,  would  serve  them  better  in 
our  armies  than  he  could  do  in  their 
own.  The  immense  advantages  they 
thus  secured  can  never  be  overesti- 
mated. Their  Generals  exposed  their 
lives  in  leading  or  repelling  charges 
with  a  reckless  courage  which  made 
promotions  rapid  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
where  the  troops  on  both  sides  are 
raw  and  undisciplined,  the  bravest 
and  most  determined  officers,  if 
capable,  are  seldom  beaten.  In  the 
course  of  the  war,  eminent  courage 
and  conspicuous  cowardice  were  often 
displayed  on  either  side;  but  the 
Bebels  were  seldom  beaten  through 
the  pusillanimity,  never  through  the 
treachery,  of  their  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Lin- 
coln, without  military  education  or 
experience,  found  himself  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  gigantic  and,  to  him, 
most  unexpected  war,  with  no  single 


member  of  his  Cabinet  even  pretend- 
ing to  military  genius  or  experienoey 
and  with  the  offices  of  his  army 
filled  to  his  hand  by  those  who  w^re 
now  the  chie&  of  the  BebeUioti. 
Hifl  officers  were  all  strangers  to  him ; 
many  of  them  superannuated  and  ut^ 
terly  inefficient,  yet  bearing  names 
associated  with  remembered  heroiaoi, 
and  not  to  be  shelved  without  in- 
yoking  popular  as  well  as  personal 
reprobation.  How  should  an  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  fresh  from  comparative 
obscurity,  and  who  never  witnessed 
the  firing  of  a  platoon  or  read  a  page 
of  Vauban,  presume  to  say,  even 
had  he  dared  to  think,  that  the  il- 
lustrious Lieutenant-General  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  covered  all  over 
with  the  deep  scars  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  glorious  conflicts  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  mental  vigor  requisite  to 
the  planning  of  campaigns  or  the 
direction  of  military  movements? 
The  bare  suggestion,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
part,  would  have  been  generally  soont- 
ed  as  the  acme  of  ignorant  conceit 
and  fool-hardy  presumption. 

But  not  merely  was  it  true  that, 
while  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  only 
able  to  place  every  man  in  his  service 
exactly  in  the  position  he  deemed 
him  fitted  for,  while  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  neither  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge "  nor  the  l^al  authority  to  do 
likewise  with  our  officers,  the  fiust 
that  every  one  who  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  thereby  proved  that  his 
heart  was  in  their  cause,  gave  that 
side  a  just  confidence  in  their  mili- 


"  "  Mr.  Lincoln,"  aaid  an  officer  who  called  at 
the  White  House  during  the  dark  days,  when 
Washington  was  isolated  and  threatened  fh>m 
eveiy  side,  ^  every  one  else  may  desert  yoa,  but  / 
never  will**  Kr.  Unooln  tba&ked  and  dismisaed 


him  to  his  duties.  Two  days  afterward,  he 
learned  that  this  modem  Peter  had  absconded 
to  take  service  with  the  Bebelai  His  name  wns 
J.  Bankhead  Magruder,  then  a  Lieut  GoL  of 
Artillery;  since,  a  Ckmfederate  M^or-QeneraL 
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tary  leaders  which  was  wanting  in 
oun.    The  bitter  distich — 

*HMTeii  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  taxth  to  atay, 
And  IcsTos  tiM  bad,  too  Ud  to  take  awaj,** 

has  a  qaalified  application  to  this 
case.  Of  the  army  officers — some 
two  hundred  in  number — ^who  went 
OTer  to  the  Bebellion,  not  one  fimded 
that  he  was  consulting  his  own  ease 
or  physical  comfort  in  so  doing. 
Say  they  were  ambitious,  ^  sectional,' 
traitorous,  forsworn,  or  whaterer  you 
will:  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
of  them  shared  the  prevalent  South- 
em  delusion  that  the  Korth  would 
not  fight ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  error  on  this  point  at  all  ap- 
proached that  of  their  stay-at-home 
compatriots,who  supposed  the  North'* 
a  small  patch  of  country  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  school- 
masters, counter-jumpers,  peddlers, 
and  keepers  of  watering-place  hotels, 
all  keen  at  a  bargain,  but  never  to 
be  driven  into  a  fight.  Perhaps  no 
other  class  of  the  Southern  people 
were  so  free  from  the  prevalent  de- 
lusion on  this  head  as  were  their 
relatively  educated,  widely-traveled, 
observant  army  officers,  who,  aban- 
doning the  service  of  their  whole 
country,  profiered  their  swords  and 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Human 
Slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indolent,  the  stolid,  the  conscious- 
ly inefficient,  who  aspired  to  light 
work  and  easy  living,  naturally 
clung  to  a  service  wherein  they  had 
found  what  they  most  desired.  The 
Confederacy  might  fail;  the  Union, 
even  though  defeated  and  curtailed, 
could  not  weU  absolutely  go  down. 
Many  thus  remained  whose  hearts 


inclined  to  the  other  side,  but  who 
did  not  believe  the  overthrow  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union  would  prove  a 
light  undertaking. 

X.  The  more  flagrant  instances 
of  official  cowardice  or  imbecility 
which  these  pages  must  often  record, 
will  sometimes  prompt  the  question — 
"Were  these  men  downright  trai- 
tors?" And  the  general  answer  must 
be :  Consciously,  purposely,  according 
to  their  own  conceptions,  they  were 
not.  They  did  not  desire,  nor  seek 
to  compass,  the  division  of  the  re* 
public.  Many  of  them  were  not  even 
bewildered  by  the  fatal  delusion  of 
State  omnipotence.  They  hoped  for 
and  sought  such  an  issue  from  our 
perilous  complications  as  would  leave 
our  country  undivided,  and  stronger, 
more  powerful,  greater  than  before. 
But  they  had  undoubtingly  imbibed 
that  one-sided,  narrow,  false  concep- 
tion of  the  genius  and  history  of  our 
political  fabric  which  identifies  Sla- 
very with  the  Constitution,  making 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
former  the  chief  end  of  our  National 
existence — not  a  local  and  sectional 
excrescence,  alien  and  hostile  to  the 
true  nature  and  paramount  ends  of 
our  system,  to  be  borne  with  patience 
and  restrained  from  diffusing  its  virus 
until  opportunity  should  be  present- 
ed for  its  safe  eradication.  To  this 
large  and  influential  class  of  our 
officers,  the  Rebellion  seemed  a  sad 
mistake,  impelled  and  excused  by  the 
factious,  malignant,  unjustifiable  re- 
ftisal  of  the  Republicans  to  give  *  the 
South'  her  '  rights'  in  the  territories ; 
and  they  controUingly  desired  that 
there  should  be  the   least   possible 


""Do  you  know  John  Williams?"  asked  a 
Southern  young  lady  of  ayerage  education,  ad- 
diesang  her  Yankee  school-mistress. — "  Ko^  I  do 


not  happen  to  reooUeot  any  person  of  that  name." 
*'Why,  I  supposed  you  muat  know  him— hs 
came  fnun  the  North." 
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fighting  until  cool  reflection  and  the 
enormous  coet  of  the  struggle  should 
calm  or  overbear  the  rage  of  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides,  and  induce  reunion 
on  the  basis,  substantially,  of  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  Whoever 
keeps  this  explanation  in  mind  will 
be  enabled  by  it  to  comprehend  move- 
ments, delays,  vacillations,  obstinate 
torpors,  and  even  whole  abortive  cam- 
paigns, which  must  otherwise  seem 
utterly  unaccountable. 

XI.  The  Rebellion  had,  moreover, 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  respect 
that  aU  its  partisans,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  ready  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works.  "  Tou  are  a  Unionist,"  said 
a  Baltimorean  to  a  New  York  friend 
— "  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  are  you 
ready  to  fight  for  the  Union!  /  am 
a  Secessionist,  and  am  going  to  fight 
for  Secession."  There  were  few  real 
Secessionists  who  shrank  from  this 
test  of  their  sincerity.  On  the  side 
of  the  Union  were  the  calm  calcula- 
tions of  interest,  the  clear  suggestions 
of  duty,  the  inspirations  of  a  broad, 
benignant  patriotism ;  but  these 
were  tame  and  feeble  impulses  when 
contrasted  with  the  vengeM  hate, 
the    quiveiing,  absorbing    rage,  the 


stormy  wrath,  which  possessed  the 
great  body  of  the  Secessionists,  trans- 
forming even  women  into  fiends. 
These  impulses  were  sedulously  cul- 
tivated and  stimulated  by  the  engi- 
neers of  Disunion,  through  the  un- 
contradicted diifusion  by  their  jour- 
nals of  the  most  atrocious  forgeries  ** 
and  the  most  shameless  inventions.** 
The  North  was  habitually  represent- 
ed to  the  ignorant  masses  of  the 
South  as  thirsting  for  their  blood  and 
bent  on  their  extermination — as  send- 
ing forth  her  armies  instructed  to 
ravish,  kill,  lay  waste,  and  destroy ; 
and  the  pulpit  was  not  far  behind  the 
press  in  disseminating  these  atrocious 
falsehoods.  Hence,  the  South^n 
militia,  and  even  conscripts,  were  im« 
pelled  by  a  hate  or  horror  of  their 
adversaries  which  rendered  them 
valiant  in  their  own  despite,  making 
them  sometimes  victors  where  the 
memories  of  .their  grandfathers  at 
Charleston  and  at  Guilford,  and  of 
their  fathers  at  Bladensburg,  had  led 
their  foes  to  greatly  undervalue  their 
prowess  and  their  e£Sciency. 

XIT.  Whether  Slavery  should  prove 
an  element  of  strength  or  of  weakness 
to  the  Sebellion  necessarily  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 


"  Tha  LcmsviUe  (Ky.)  Courier  of  June,  1861, 
publiahed  the  following  infamouB  fabrication  as 
from  ITie  New  York  Tribune^  and  it  immediately 
ran  the  rounds  of  the  journals  of  the  Confederacy : 

".FVxwi  ihe  New    York    Tribune.      'Do  tou 

HEAB  ?  ThB  BbAUTT  AND  THB  BOOTT  SHALL  BE 
TOUBS,   ONLY    OONQUEB   THBSB   REBEU9   OF   THE 

South  befobb  the  next  cbop  comes  in.  The 
next  crop  will  be  death  ta  us  1  Let  it  be  hewn 
down  in  the  field,  burned,  trampled,  lost ;  or,  if 
you  have  the  opportunity,  ship  it  to  New  York, 
and  we  will  build  up  Gotham  by  the  prices  it 
must  bring  next  season.  We  shall  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  markets,  having  duly  subjected 
our  vassals  in  the  South.  Go  a^ead,  brave  fel- 
lows, Zouaves  of  New  York,  whom  we  were  apt 
to  spit  npon,  though  you  do  the  work  at  fires. 
Gk>  ahead  1  Don't  mind  yellow  fever;  don^t 
mhid  bladL  vomit;  don't  mind  bilious  fever,  or 


cholera,  or  measles,  or  small  pox,  or  hot  weather, 
or  hard  living,  or  cold  steel,  or  hot  shot  I    Go  I'** 

»  Th6  Norfolk  ( Va.)  Herald  of  April  22d,  said: 

"  It  is  rumored  that  Lincoln  has  been  drwk 
for  Ihree  days,  and  that  Oapt.  Lee  has  command 
at  the  Capitol;  and  also  that  Col.  Lee,  of  Vlr- 
ginia>  who  lately  resigned,  is  bombarding  Wash- 
ington  from  Arlington  Hights.  If  so,  it  vill 
account  for  his  not  having  arrived  here  to  take 
command,  as  was  expected." 

The  New  Orleans  Ficayun/e  of  about  May  15Ui, 
1861,  said: 

"  All  the  Massachusetts  troops  now  in  Wash- 
ington are  negroes,  ¥dth  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  drummer  boys.  Gkn.  Butler,  in  command, 
is  a  native  of  Liberia.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect old  Ben,  the  barber,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
FoydraA-street,  and  emig^ted  to  liberia  with  a 
sniall  competence.    Gen.  Butler  ia  his  son." 
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treated  by  the  defenders  of  the  Union. 
It  was  a  nettle,  which,  handled  timid- 
ly, tenderly,  was  certain  to  sting  the 
hand  that  thus  toyed  with  it;  the 
only  safety  lay  in  dutching  it  reso- 
lutely and  firmly.  Slavery  had  made 
the  Eebellion;  Slavery  coerced  the 
South  into  a  silence  that  coxmter- 
feited  imanimity  by  howling  *  Aboli- 
tionist!' on  the  track  of  every  one 
who  refused  to  seem  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  sending  its  bloodhounds 
and  Thugs  to  throttle  or  knife  him. 
An  aristocracy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  families,  haughty,  high- 
spirited,  trained  to  arms,  and  accus- 
tomed to  rule  all  who  approached 
them,  wielding  all  the  resources  and 
governing  the  conduct  not  only  of 
Four  Millions  of  Slaves,  but  of  nearly 
twice  that  number  of  free  persons, 
who  served  the  woolly  man-owners 
as  merchants,  factors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, priests,  overseers,  navigators, 
mechanics,  slave-hunters,  etc.,  etc., 
never  dreaming  that  they  could  cher- 
ish any  opinions  but  such  as  the 
planting  aristocracy  prescribed,  was 
no  contemptible  foe.  So  long  as  their 
slaves  should  remain  obedient  to 
their  orders  and  docile  to  their  will, 
knowing  nothing  but  what  they  were 
told,  and  hoping  for  nothing  beyond 
fheir  daily  rations  of  com  and  pork, 
a  community  of  Twelve  Millions, 
holding  an  area  of  nearly  One  Million 
square  miles — ^the  governing  caste 
conscripting  the  Poor  Whites  to  fill 
its  armies,  and  using  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  to  feed  and  clothe  them — ^pre- 
sented to  its  foes  on  every  side  a  front 
of  steel  and  flame.  Only  by  pene- 
trating and  disintegrating  their  pha- 
lanx, so  that  its  parts  should  no  longer 
support  each  other,  but  their  enforced 
cohesion  give  place  to  their  natural 


antagonism,  could  its  power  be  broken 
and  its  persistence  overborne. 

And  here  it  may  be  instructive  to 
note  that  the  paramount  loyalty  to 
his  StaUy  vaimted  by  the  Southron 
as  the  keystone  of  his  political  arch, 
always  resolved  itself^  on  a  searching 
analysis,  into  devotion  to  Slavery. 
Thus,  when  Virginia  seceded,  we 
have  seen  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  with 
other  eminent  *  conservatives,'  who 
had,  up  to  this  point,  resisted  Dis- 
xmion,  now  take  ground  in  its  favor ; 
while  Magoffin,  C.  F.  Jackson,  etc., 
always  insisted  that  it  was  to  his 
State  that  each  citizen  owed  his  first 
and  highest  duty.  A  favored  officer 
in  our  regular  army  transmitted  his 
resignation,  to  be  tendered  in  case 
his  State  seceded,  and  was  not  cash- 
iered therefor,  as  he  should  have  been 
promptly  and  finally.  All  over  the 
South,  men  said, '  This  Secession  is 
madness — it  will  ruin  all  concerned — 
I  have  resisted  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — but  my  State  has  seceded 
nevertheless,  and  I  must  go  with  my 
State?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ster- 
ling Price,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
James  B.  Clay,  Richard  Hawes, 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  William  Preston, 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  and  scores  like 
them — ^in  good  part  old  Whigs,  who 
could  not  help  knowing  better — 
never  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
refusal  of  their  respective  States  to 
secede  laid  them  under  the  smallest 
obligation  to  restrain  their  traitorous 
propensities.  *  State  Sovereignty'  was 
potent  only  to  authorize  and  excuse 
treason  to  the  Union — never  to  re- 
strain or  prevent  it. 

XIII.  The  Southern  leaders  entered 
upon  their  great  struggle  with  the 
Union  under  the  impression — which, 
with  the  more  sanguine,  amounted 
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to  undoubting  confidence— -that  they 
were  to  be  lai^ly  aided  by  coopera- 
tion and  diversion  on  the  part  of  their 
ITorthem  friends  and  allies. .  Thej 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
the  Free  States  were  to  be,  even  in 
appearance,  a  unit  against  their  ef- 
forts.'* Doubtless,  there  was  disap- 
pointment on  both  aides — ^the  North 
believing  that  there  could  never  fail 
to  be  an  open  and  active  Union  party 
at  the  South ;  while  the  South  counted 
on  like  aid  from  the  North ;  but  there 
was  this  material  difference  between 
the  two  cases :  The  Southern  lead- 
ers had  received  innumerable  assure 
ances,  through  a  series  of  years,  of 
Northern  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
anticipated  struggle  for  their  ^  rights ;' 
while  probably  no  single  Republican 
had  received  a  letter  or  message  from 
any  Southron  of  note,  uiging  that  no 
concession  be  made,  but  that  the 
Disunionists  be  crowded  to  the  wall, 
and  compelled  to  back  square  out  or 
fight.  On  the  contrary,  almost  every 
Southern  plea  for  the  Union  had  as- 
sumed as  its  basis  that  the  North 
could,  would,  and  should,  be  induced 
to  recede  from  its  position  of  resistance 

to  Slavery  Extension,  or  else . 

The  alternative  was  not  always  plain- 
ly expressed ;  but  the  inference  was 
irresistible,  that  Southern  Unionism 
differed  from  Secessionism  in  that  it 


proposed  allowing  the  North  a  month 
or  two  longer  wherein  to  back  oat  of 
its  chosen  position  before  visiting  its 
perverseness  with  the  retribution  of 
fire  and  sword.  *  Wait  a  little  long* 
er,'  waa  the  burden  of  Southern  ap* 
peals  for  persistence  in  Unionism: 
^  the  North  is  preparing  to  recede : 
she  will  presently  agree,  rath^  than 
fight,  to  give  us,  at  least,  the  Critten- 
den Compromise.'  Bui  suppose  she 
diould  not — ^what  then  f  This  ques- 
tion  was  sometimes  answered,  some* 
times  not ;  but  the  logical  inference 
was  inevitable':  ^  Then  we  will  unite 
with  you  in  a  struggle  for  Disunion.' 
Here  were  the  toils  in  which  Yirginia 
Unionism  had  immeshed  itself  before 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and 
which  foredoomed  it  to  suicide  direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The  more  earnest  and  resolute 
Southerners  had  been  talking  of 
their  *  rights '  and  their  ^  wrongs,'  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  such  a  definite, 
decisive  way  that  they  felt  that  no 
one  could  justifiably  fail  to  compre- 
hend them.  Some  of  them  were 
Disunionists  outright — regarded  sepa- 
ration as  at  all  events  desirable  for 
the  South,  and  certain  to  enhance 
her  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power. 
Others  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  if  they  could  shape  its  policy 
and  mold  it  to  their  will ;  but  the 


"  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  February  21st, 
1861,  had  a  letter  from  its  Kew  York  corre- 
spondent *  Antelope,'  dated  the  13th,  which,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Lmooln's  speech,  two  days  eai^ 
lier,  at  Indianapolis,  said : 

"  Lincoln  even  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
hostile  armies  will  march  across  the  seceded 
States  to  carry  out  the  darling  project  of  recap- 
ture, and  the  'enforcement  of  the  laws ,'  but  he 
surely  oould  not  hav^e  counted  the  dreadful  and 
sickening  result  when  such  a  course  wandered 
through  his  hot  and  frenzied  brain.  March  hos- 
tile armies  through  the  Southern  States  1  Why, 
where  are  the  annies  to  oome  from  that  are  to 


take  up  the  march?  Where  are  the  loans  of 
money  to  come  firom  to  carry  on  this  diaN^oal 
and  fiendish  crime  7  An  American  army  suiB- 
ciently  powerful  cannot  be  raised  to  do  it ;  while, 
as  r^^rds  the  raising  of  moneys  to  proseeute 
the  fratricidal  strife,  New  York,  the  banking 
emporium  of  the  Union,  will  refuse,  point  Uan^ 
to  advance  a  dollar  for  so  unholy  a  purpose.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  Ko  I  no  I  The  South  is  too  terribly  in  earn- 
est for  onr  bankers  to  furnish  the  sinews  where- 
with to  whip  it  back  to  its  'allogianoe:'  and,  If 
the  atrocious  game  should  BtHl  be  persisted  in, 
instead  of  haying  the  funds  to  work  with,  the 
new  Government  of  Ifr.  Linooln  will  find  itself 
flat  upon  its  back.'* 
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fermer  class,  though  few  at  first,  had 
been  Bteadily  gaining  from  the  latter. 
Each  of  these  were  oonstantly,  openly 
saying,  "  Give  ns  our  rights  in  the 
Union,  or  we  will  secure  them  by 
going  out  of  the  Union.^'  When, 
therefore,  they  received  messages  of 
sjrmpathy  and  cheer  from  their 
Northern  compatriots  in  many  ardu- 
ous struggles,  they  could  not  but 
understand  their  assurances  ^  con- 
tinued and  thorough  accord  as  mean- 
ing what  was  implied  by  like  assu- 
rances from  Southern  sources. 

Among  the  captures  by  Gen. 
Grant's  army,  during  his  glorious 
Mississippi  campaign  of  1868,  were 
several  boxes  of  the  letters  and  pri- 
vate papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  found 
in  an  out-house  on  a  plantation  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Vicksburg.  Seve- 
ral of  these  letters  were  given  to  the 
public  by  their  captors,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  signatures  of  Korth- 
em  men  of  note,  who  have  never 
denied  their  authenticity.  These 
letters  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
state  of  Southern  opinion  which  in- 
duced the  Secession  movement  of 
1860-61,  and  are  therefore  essential 
contributions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  As  such,  a  portion  of  them 
will  here  be  given.    . 

So  early  as  1850,  James  Buchanan 
(not  yet  President)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davis,  complaining  that '  the  South ' 
was  disposed  to  be  too  easily  satisfied, 
with  regard  to  her  ^rights'  in  the 
territories.  In  this  ^private  and 
confidential'  letter,  dated  Wheat- 
land, March  16th,  he  says : 

"So  far  from  having  in  any  degree  re- 
coiled from  the  Missouri  Compromise,  I  have 
prepared  a  letter  to  sustain  it,  written  with 
all  the  little  ability  of  which  I  am  master. 


Ton  may  ask,  why  has  it  not  been  published  f 
The  answer  is  very  easy.  From  a  careful 
examination  of.  the  proceedings  in  Congress, 
it  is  clear  that  Ntni-Intervention  i$  all  thai 
vfill  he  required  hy  the  South,  Webster^a 
speech  is  to  be  the  base  of  the  compromise 
— ^it  is  lauded  to  the  echo  by  distinguished 
Southern  men — and  what  is  it!  Non-inter-^ 
vention;  and  Nan-Intervention  iimply  became 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  ia  not  required  to  pre- 
vent the  eurse  of  Slavery  ^om  heing  inflicted 
on  the  Territories,  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  be  madness  in  me  to  publish 
my  letter,  and  take  higher  ground  for  the 
South  than  they  have  taken  for  themselves. 
This  would  be  to  out-Herod  Herod,  and  to 
be  more  Southern  than  the  South.  It  could 
do  no  good,  but  might  do  much  mischief. 

"  The  truth  is^  the  South  have  got  them* 
selves  into  a  condition  on  this  question 
from  which  it  appears  to  me  now  they  can- 
not extricate  themselves.  My  proposition 
of  the  Missouri  Comprbmise  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  them,  and  the  cry  was  Non* 
Intervention.  They  fought  the  battle  at  the 
last  Presidential  election  with  this  devioa 
upon  their  banners.  The  Democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  are  now  everywhere  rallying 
to  Non-Intervention.  They  suppose  in  doing 
this  they  are  standing  by  the  South  in  the 
manner  most  acceptable  to  their  Southern 
brethren.  Our  Democratic  journals  are 
praising  the  speech  of  Webster,"  because  all 
the  appearances  are  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  South.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change 
fh>nt  with  any  hope  of  success.  You  may 
retreat  with  honor  upon  the  principle  that 
you  can  carry  your  slaves  to  California,  and 
hold  them  there  under  the  Constitution,  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sorry,  both  for 
your  sakes  and  my  own,  that  such  is  the 
condition  in  which  you  are  placed. 

"  /  eap  for  tny  own  sake^  because  I  can 
never  yield  the  position  which  I  have  de* 
liberately  taken  in  favor  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise;  and  I  shall  be  assailed  by 
fanaucs  and  free-soilers  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
having  gone  further  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  than  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives.  I  am  committed  for  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  that  committal 
shall  stand, 

^^  Should  there  be  any  unexpected  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Washington 
which  would  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 

{mblioation  of  my  Missouri  Compromise 
etter  would  do  any  good,  it  shall  yet  be 
published." 

In  this  spirit.  Northern  aspirants 
and  oflSce-seekers  had  for  years  been 


"  Mr.  Webster's  deplorably  &mous  speeeh  of  March  7th,  1860. 
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^ging  on  the  leaders  of  Southern 
opinion  to  take  higher  ground  in 
opposition  to  Northern  *  fanaticism' 
and  in  assertion  of  ^  Southern  rights.' 
Oen.  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Missis- 
sippi— an  able  and  worthy  disciple  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  —  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  stated  that 
Senator  Douglas,  just  prior  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  of  1866,  made 
complaints  to  him  of  the  disposition 
of  Southern  men  to  be  too  easily 
satisfied,  substantially  like  those  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  just  quoted.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  boldly 
demand  aU  their  rights,  and  accept 
nothing  less.  In  this  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  leading  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois,  formerly  Governor 
of  that  State,  was  written  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina: 

"Bbllville,  El.,  Deo.  28,  1860. 

**  Dbab  Friends  :  I  write  to  70a  because 
I  cannot  well  avoid  it  I  am,  in  heart  and 
eonl,  for  the  Soath,  as  thej  are  right  in  the 
principles  and  possess  the  Gonstitntion. 

*'  If  the  public  mind  will  bear  it,  the  seat 
of  Government,  the  Government  itself^  and 
the  Armj-  and  Navy,  onght  to  remain  with 
the  Soath  and  the  Constitution.  -I  have 
been  promnlgattng  the  above  sentiment,  al- 
though it  is  rather  revolutionary.  A  Pro- 
visional Government  should  be  established 
at  Washington  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
out-going  President,  and  for  the  President 
elect  to  take  the  oath  of  office  out  of  slave 
territory. 

"  Now  I  come  to  the  point.  All  the  Slave 
States  must  separate  from  the  North  and 
oome  together.  The  Free  States  will  not 
concede  an  atom,  but  are  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery.  Why,  in  God*s  name, 
cannot  the  Northern  Slave  States  see  this 
&ct,  as  clear  as  noonday  before  their  eyes? 

^*The  general  secession  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  4tii  of  March.  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserves  immortal  honor  for  keep- 
ing down  bloodshed.  In  one  hour,  by  tele- 
graph, he  could  order  Fort  Moultrie  to  fire 
on  Oharleston,  and  the  war  would  rage 
over  the  Union.  I  am,  in  heart  and  soul, 
against  war;  but  the  best  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  be  able  to  defend  yourselves. 

^*If  the  Slave  States  would  unite  and 
form  a  Convention,  they  might  have  the 
power  to  oo8rce  the  North  Sito  terms  to 


amend  the  Constitution  00  as  to  protect 
Slavery  more  efficiently. 

*'  Ton  will  pardon  tills  letter,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  friendly  motives,  from 

"  Your  friend,  John  RsTNOLDa. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Jeff.  Davis  and  £z-GK>vemor 
Wm.  Smitii." 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Hackley,  of  Co- 
Inmbia  College,  New  York,  writing 
two  days  earlier  to  Mr.  Davig,  to 
sngge&t  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
mean  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  positions  respecting  the 
territories, commences :  "My sympa- 
thies are  entirely  with  *  the  Sonth' " — 
an  averment  which  doubtless  meant 
much  more  to  the  receiver  than  was 
intended  by  the  writer.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
letters  written  from  the  North  to  the 
South  during  that  boding  Winter,  if 
they  touched  on  public  afiairs  at  aU, 
were  more  exceptionable  and  mis- 
leading than  was  this  one. 

Ex-President  Pierce  wrote,  almost 

a  year  previously,  and  in  prospect  of 

the  Presidential  nomination  for  1860, 

as  follows : 

Olarsni>o!7  Hotel,  Jan.  6,  1860. 
Mt  Dbab  Fbiend  :  I  wrote  70U  an  nn* 
satisfactory  note  a  day  or  two  since.  I  have 
just  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Sh^ 
ley,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  are  eqnal  to 
his  learning  and  talents.  He  says  he  wonld 
rather  fight  the  hattle  with  yon  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, in  1860,  than  under  the  auspices 
of  any  other  leader.  The  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  S.  in  this  relation  is,  I  am  conn- 
dent,  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  are  looking  for  '*the 
Coming  Man.'^  One  who  is  raised  by  all 
the  elements  of  his  character  above  the  at- 
mosphere ordinarily  breathed  by  politicians. 
A  man  really  fitted  for  this  emergency  by 
his  ability,  courage,  broad  statesmanship  and 
patriotism.  Gol.  Seymour  (Tho*s.  H.)  ar- 
rived here  this  morning,  and  expressed  his 
views  in  this  relation  in  almost  tne  identical 
language  used  by  Mr.  Shepley.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington, and  throughout  the  country,  no  man 
can  predict  what  changes  two  or  three 
months  may  bring  forth.  Let  me  suggest 
that,  in  the  rooming  debates  of  Congress, 
full  justice  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  done 
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to  the  Democracy  of  the  Korth.  I  do  not 
belieye  that  oar  friends  at  the  Sonth  have 
an  J  Just  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling,  harrying 
at  this  moment  to  the  pitoh  of  intense  ex- 
asperation, hetween  those  who  respect  their 
political  obligations,  and  those  who  have 
apparently  no  impelling  power  bnt  that 
which  a  fanatical  position  on  the  sabject  of 
domestic  Slavery  imparts.  Withoat  discass- 
ing  the  question  of  right — Of  abstract  power 
to  secede— I  have  never  believed  that  actad 
disnxption  of  the  Union  can  occur  without 
blood ;  and  if  through  the  madneM  of  North- 
ern AMitionutt  that  dire  calamity  mutt 
eomSy  the  fighting  v>iU  not  he  along  Mason 
and  Dixowt  line  merely.  It  toill  be  within 
0ur  own  borders,  in  our  own  streete,  between 
the  two  daseet  of  eitiaens  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  Those  who  defy  law  and  seout 
eonetitutional  obligations^  will,  if  we  ever 
reach  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  find  occupa- 
tion etiough  at  home.  19'othing  but  the  state 
of  Mrs.  rierce^s  health  would  induce  me  to 
leave  the  country  now,  although  it  is  quite 
likely  that  my  presence  at  home  would  be 
of  little-  service.  I  have  tried  to  impress 
npon  our  people,  especially  in  N.  H.  and 
Connecticut,  where  the  only  elections  are  to 
take  place  during  the  coming  Spring,  that, 
while  our  Union  meetings  are  all  in  the  right 
direction  and  well  enough  for  the  present, 
they  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  their  resolutions  are  written  unless 
we  can  overthrow  political  Abolitionism  at 
the  polls,  and  repeal  the  unconstitutional 
and  obnoxious  laws  which  in  the  cause  of 
**  Personal  Liberty"  have  been  placed  upon 
our  statute-books.  I  shall  look  with  deep 
Interest,  and  not  without  hope,  for  a  decided 
change  in  this  relation.  Ever  and  truly 
your  friend,  Fbankun  Piebob. 

Hon.  Jbyf.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Such  are  specimenB  of  the  North- 
^rnr  letters  wherewith  Southern  states- 
men were  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  North  would  be  divided  into  hos- 
tile camps  whenever  the  South  should 
strike  boldly  for  her  ^rights.'  It 
proved  a  grievous  mistake;  but  it  was 
countenanced  by  the  habitual  tone 
of  *  conservative '  speakers  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  canvass  of  I860, 
and  thence  down  to  the  collision  at 
Sumter.  Even  then,  the  «pmV  which 
impelled  these  assurances  of  Northern 
sympathy  with,  and  readiness  to  do 
and  dare  for,  ^the  South/  was  not 
83 


extinguished,  though  its  more  obvious 
manifestations  were  in  good  part  sup-i 
pressed  for  a  season.  A  very  few 
persons — ^hardly  a  score  in  all — of 
the  most  uncontrollable  Southern 
sympathies,  left  the  North  to  enter  the 
Confederate  armies ;  but  many  thou- 
sands remained  behind,  awaiting  the 
opportimity,  which  disappointment 
and  disaster  were  soon  to  present, 
wherein  they  might  take  ground 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  *'  Abo- 
lition War,'  and  in  favor  of  a  *  com- 
promise' that  was  not  to  be  had — at 
all  events  and  on  any  terms,  of 
*  Peace.'  There  is,  or  has  been,  a 
quite  general  impression,  backed  by 
constant  and  confident  assertions,  that 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  were 
united  in  support  of  the  War  until 
an  anti-Slavery 'aspect  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Administration.  Yet  that 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  There 
was  no  moment  wherein  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  •  Northern  Democracy 
were  not  at  least  passively  hostile  to 
any  form  or  shade  of  *  coercion;' 
while 'many  openly  condemned  and 
stigmatized  it  as  atrocious,  unjustifi- 
able aggression.  And  this  opposition, 
even  when  least  vociferous,  sensibly 
subtracted  from  the  power  and  dimin- 
ished the  eflSciency  of  the  North. 

XIV.  Whether  there  was  greater 
unanimity  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North  in  sustaining  the  Union  or  the 
Confederacy  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  struggle,  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  conclusively  determined.  There 
were  moments  during  its  progress 
when  the  South  appeared  almost  a 
unit  for  Secession,  while  the  dis- 
heartened North  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  the  contest  for  the  Union; 
as  there  were  crises  wherein  the  Ee- 
bellion  seemed  to  reel  on  the  brink 
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of  epeedy  dkeolutioii :  but  neither  of 
these  can  justly  be  taken  as  an  aocu* 
lAte  test  of  the  average  popular  senti- 
ment  of  the  reapectiye  sections.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  oould  never^  until 
firenzied  by  the  cloture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter^  and  by  official  assurances  (un- 
denied  in  their  hearing)  that  Lincoln 
had  declared  unprovoked  and  utter- 
ly unjustifiable  war  upon  them,  be 
induced  to  lift  hostile  hands  against 
their  country ;  and  that  Secession  was 
only  forced  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  accepted  it  by  violence,  outrage, 
and  terror.  A  few  additional  facts 
on  this,  head,  out  of  thousands  that 
might  be  cited,  will  here  be  given : 

Bev.  John  H.  Aughey,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  Northern  birth, 
but  settled  in  Northern  Mississippi 
for  some  years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  his  "  Iron  Fur- 
nace," *•  gives  a  synopsis  of  a  Seces- 
sion speech  to  which  he  listened  in 
Atala  county.  Miss.,  just  after  Presi- 
deot  Lincoln's  election,  running  thus : 

'^The  halter  is  the  only  argnment  that 
should  be  used  against  the  submissionists ; 
and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  yery  soon,  be 
in  force. 

^*  We  have  glorious  news  fh>tn  Tallahatchie. 
BeTcn  tory  submission  ists  were  lianged  there 
bx  one  day ;  and  the  so-called  Union  candi- 
dates, having  the  wholesome  dread  of  hemp 
before  their  eyes,  are  not  canvassing  the 
county,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  election  was  held  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention  which 
assumed  the  power  to  take  Missis- 
sippi out  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Aughey 
attended  it,  and  says : 

"Approaching  the  polls,  I  asked  for  a 
Union  ticket,  and  was  informed  that  none 
had  beei»  printed,  and  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  vote  the  Secession  ticket.  I 
thought  otherwise ;  and,  going  to  a  desk. 


made  out  a  Union  tiekei,  and  voted  it^ 
amidst  the  frowns  and  suppressed  mrnmurs 
of  the  judges  and  bystanoers;  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  I  had  the  honor  of  depositing 
the  only  vote  in  favor  of  the  Union  whi<£ 
was  polled  in  that  precinct.  I  knew  of 
many  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  but 
who  were  intimidated  by  threats,  and  by  the 
odium  attending  it}  from  voting  at  alL** 

Such  was  the  case  at  thousands 
of  polls  throughout  the  South,  or 
wherever  the  Confederates  were  strong 
enough  to  act  as  their  hearts  prompt- 
ed. Mr.  Clingman's  boast,  in  the 
Senate,  that  ^free  debaters^  were 
*  hanging  on  trees'  down  his  way, 
was  uttered,  it  should  be  noted,  in 
December,  1860.  And  thus  it  was 
that  several  Counties  in  Tennessee" 
gave  not  a  single  vote  against  Seces- 
sion, while  Shelby  (including  Mem- 
phis) gave  7,132  for  Secession  to  five 
against  it,  and  a  dozen  others  gave 
respectively  3,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16, 17,  20,  23,  and  28  votes  for  the 
Union  to  many  thousands  for  Seces- 
sion. There  was  only  the  semblance 
of  an  election.  "If  you  vote  the 
Union  ticket,  you  must  prepare  to 
leave  the  State,"  said  Senator  Ma- 
son ;  and  the  more  reckless  and  less 
responsible  Secessionists  readily  trans- 
lated such  words  into  deeds.  Where 
Slavery  had  undivided  sway,  a  voter 
had  just  the  same  liberty  to  be  a 
Unionist  as  he  had  to  be  an  Aboli- 
tionist— ^that  is,  none  at  all. 

But  there  were  many  communities, 
and  even  entire  counties,  throughout 
the  South,  wherein  Slavery  had  but  a 
nominal  or  limited  existence ;  as  in 
Texas,  thirty-four  counties — some  of 
them  having  each  a  considerable  free 
population — were  returned,  in  1860, 
as  containing  each  less  than  a  hun- 
dred slaves.    Some  of  these  could  be, 


»  Philadelphia,  W.  S.  aad  Alfred  Martin,  1863. 


'  Fianklin,  Humphreja,  Linoohi. 
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and  were,  controlled  bj  their  mana^ 
ging  politioiaiis,  holding  offices  and 
earning  perquifiiteB  by  the  grace  of  the 
Slave  Power  enthroned  at  the  State 
capital ;  others  were  incorrigible,  and 
were  managed  in  this  waj :  In  Gray- 
son county  (having  8,187  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,291  were  slaves),  when  Se- 
cession was  proposed,  a  coimty  meet- 
ing was  held,  to  consider  the  project; 
by  which,  after  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  negative  the  movement,  and 
hold  no  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  State  Convention.  This 
gave  the  Secessionists  the  opportu- 
nity they  wanted.  They  proceeded 
to  hold  an  election,  and  to  choose 
delegates,  who  helped  vote  the  State 
out  of  the  Union.  And  this  was  one 
case  like  many  others. 

Gen.  Edward  W.  Gantt,  who  had, 
in  August,  1860,  been  chosen  to  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  Democrat, 
from  the  Southern  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  who  was  an  early  and  ardent 
Secessionist,  testifies,  since  his  recla- 
mation to  Unionism,  that  the  poor 
farmers  and  other  industrious  non- 
slaveholders  of  his  region  were  never 
Secessionists — ^that,  where  he  had  al- 
ways been  able  to  induce  three-fourths 
of  them  to  vote  with  him  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  could  not  persuade  half  of 
them  to  sustain  him  as  a  Secessionist 
— ^that  their  hearts  were  never  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  vote  for  it  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  though  it  went  against 
the  grain,  l^o  rational  doubt  can 
exist  that,  had  time  been  afforded  for 
consideration,  and  both  sides  been 
generally  heard,  a  free  and  fair  vote 
would  have  shown  an  immense  ma- 
jority, even  in  the  Slave  States, 
against  Secession. 

For  the  Union  was   strong — ^im- 


mensely strong — ^in  the  traditions^ 
the  affections,  the  instincts,  and  the 
aspirations,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  People.  Its  preserva^ 
tion  was  inseparably  entwined  with 
their  glories,  diieir  interests,  and  their 
hopes.  In  the  North,  no  one  had, 
for  forty  years,  desired  its  dissolution, 
unless  on  account  of  Slavery ;  at  the 
South,  the  case  was  essentially  the 
same.  No  calculations,  however  im- 
posing and  elaborate,  had  ever'  con- 
vinced any  hundred  persons,  on 
whichever  side  of  the  slave  line,  that 
Disunion  could  be  really  advantage- 
ous to  either  section.  No  line  could 
be  drawn  betwixt  *the  South'  and 
*  the  North'  which  would  not  leave 
one  or  the  other  exposed  to  attack — 
none  which  six  plain  citizens,  fairly 
chosen  from  either  section,  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  as  final  Multi- 
tudes who  supported  Secession  did  so 
only  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
inducing  the  North  to  repudiate  the 
^  Black  Eepublicans'  and  agree  to  the 
Crittenden  or  some  kindred  Compro- 
mise— in  short,  to  bully  the  North 
into  giving  the  South  her  *  rights' — 
never  imagining,  at  the  outset,  that 
this  could  be  reftised,  or  that  Disunion 
would  or  could  be  really,  conclusively 
effected.  Thousands  died  fighting 
under  the  flag  of  treason  whose  hearts 
yearned  toward  the  old  banner,  and 
whose  aspiration  for  an  ^  ocean-bound 
republic' — one  which  should  be  felt 
and  respected  as  first  among  nations — 
could  not  be  quenched  even  in  their 
own  life-blood.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flag  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  triumphs  of  Oates  and  Oreene  and 
Washington — of  Harrison,  ^rown, 
Scott,  Macomb,  and  Jackson — of 
Truxtmi,  Decatur,  Hull,  Perry,  Por- 
ter, and  McDonough — ^was  through- 
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out  ^a  tower  of  Btrength'  to  the 
TJnionista.  In  the  hours  darkened 
by  shameful  defeat  and  needless  dis- 
aster, when  the  Bepublic  seemed 
rocking  and  reeling  on  the  verj  brink 
of  destmction — ^when  Europe  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  the  Union 
irretrievably  lost,  and  condemned  the 
infatuation  that  demanded  persist- 
ence in  an  utterly  hopeless  contest — 


the  heart  of  the  loyal  Millions  never 
faltered,  nor  was  their  faith  shaken 
that,  in  spite  of  present  reverses,  the 
flag  of  their  fathers  would  float  once 
more  over  Richmond  and  Charleston 
and  Montgomery,  over  Baleigh,  At- 
lanta, and  Houston,  the  symbol  of  Na- 
tional authority  and  power,  accepted, 
beloved,  and  rejoiced*  in,  by  a  greal^ 
free,  happy  people. 


XXXIL 
WEST     VIRGINIA. 


The  Yirginia  Convention  of  1861, 
of  which  a  majority  assumed  to  vote 
their  State  out.  of  the  Union,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  elected  not  only 
as  Unionists,  but  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  their  action  should 
be  valid  only  in  case  of  its  submission 
to  and  indorsement  by  a  vote  of  the 
People.  How  shamefully  that  con- 
dition was  evaded  and  circumvented, 
we  have  seen.  The  vote  to  secede, 
taken  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  al- 
ready anticipated  by  acts  of  hostility 
to  the  Union  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  was,  so  far  as  possible,  kept 
secret  until  the  25th,  when  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Gov.  Letcher  that  the 
Convention  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  adopted  the  provisional  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
placed  the  entire  military  power  of 
the  State  under  the  control  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  by  a  '  convention,'  whereof 
the  material  provision  is  as  follows : 

"Ist.  Until  the  nnion  of  aaid  Common- 
wealth with  said  Confederacy  shall  be  per- 
fected, and  said  Commonwealth  shall  be- 
come a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutions  of  both  Powers,  the 


whole  militaxy  force  and  military  operations, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  said  Common- 
wealth, in  the  impending  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  President  of  said 
Confederate  States,  npon  the  same  principle, 
basis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Commonwealth 
were  now,  and  during  the  interval,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Union- 
ists of  Virginia  were  lialjle,  that  day 
and  every  day  thereafter,  to  be  called 
out  as  militia,  and  ordered  to  assault 
"Washington,  seize  Pittsbui^,  or  in- 
vade any  portion  of  the  loyal  States, 
as  Davis  and  his  subordinates  might 
direct;  and,  having  thus  involved 
themselves  in  the  guilt  and  peril  of 
flagrant  treason  against  the  TTnion^ 
they  were  to  be  allowed,  a  month 
later,  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the 
Confederacy  and  back  into  the  Union 
again  I  The  stupendous  impudence 
of  this  mockery  of  submission  was  so 
palpable  as  almost  to  shield  it  from 
the  reproach  of  imposture ;  and,  as  if 
to  brush  aside  the  last  fig-leaf  of  dis- 
guise, Letcher,  nine  days  thereafter,* 
issued  a  fresh  proclamation,  calling 
out  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel 


» May  3d,  1861. 
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apprehended  invasion  from  ^  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,"  and  desig- 
nating twenty  points  thronghont  the 
State — ^five  or  six  of  them  westward 
of  the  mountains — at  which  the  mili- 
tia from  the  adjacent  conntieB  res- 
pectively were  required  to  assemble 
forthwith,  for  organization  and  ser- 
vice; and,  Only  three  days  later* — 
atill  seventeen  days  prior  to  that  on 
which  the  peopla  were  to  vote  for  or 
against  Secession — the  State  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  and  incorporated 
with  the  Confederacy,  and  Gen. 
Sobert  E.  Lee '  put  in  chief  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virgi- 
nia— ^by  this  time,  largely  swelled  by 
arrivals  from  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  other  Bebel  States. 
The  people  of  West  Y irginia,  thus 
summoned,  in  the  name  of  their 
State,  to  fight  against  the  countiy  they 
loved  for  a  Bebellion  they  abhorred, 
saw  the  toils  closing  &st  around 
them,  and  realized  that  they  must 
awake  and  resist,  or  they  would  soon 
be  helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  be- 
trayers. Bebel  oflScers,  appointed 
from  Bichmond,  were  busfly  at  work, 
enlisting  and  mustering  their  young 
men  for  the  uses  of  treason,  under 
the  guise  of  obedience  to  lawful  and 
constitutional  authority.  On  the  4tb, 
a  strong  and  spirited  Union  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Eongwood,  Pres- 
ton county,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  State,  at  which  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Secession  was 
avowed,  and  the  separation  of  West* 
em  from  Old  Viiginia  demanded. 
The  meeting  frirther  resolved  to  vote, 
on  the  appointed  day,  for  a  member 
of  Congress — not  that  of  the  Confede- 
racy, but  that  of  the  Union.  A  like 
meeting,  impelled  by  a  similar  spirit. 


was  held  at  Wheeling  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  whereby  adherence  to  the 
Union  was  affirmed,  separation  from 
Eastern  Yirginia  demanded,  and  a 
determination  evinced  to  render  no 
further  tribute,' whether  military  or 
pecuniary,  to  the  Bebel  rule  at  Bich- 
mond. Hon.  John  S.  Carlile  was 
especially  decided  and  zealous  in  ad- 
vocacy of  separation.  Another  great 
Union  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeh'og 
on  the  11th,  which  was  addressed  m 
the  same  spirit  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as 
ako  by  Francis  H.  Pierpont.  The 
response  of  the  masses  was  unani* 
mous  and  enthtisiastic.  On  the  13th, 
a  Convention  of  delegates,  represent- 
ing thirty-five  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, assembled  at  Wheeling,  to  re- 
iterate more  formally  the  general  de- 
mand that  Secession  be  repudiated, 
and  West  Yirginia  severed  from  the 
Old  Dominion.  This  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  15th,  after  calling  a 
provisional  Convention,  to  assemble 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  delegates 
were  to  be  chosen  on  the  26th  of 
May;  on  which  day,  about  forty 
Counties  held  r^ular  elections,  and 
chose  delegates  in  accordance  with 
the  call — ^usually,  by  a  heavy  vote. 

The  provisional  Convention  met 
on  the  designated  day.  Arthur  J. 
Boreman  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman ;  and  John  S.  Carlile,  on 
the  18th,  reported,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Business,  a  Declaration,  de- 
nouncing the  usurpation  by  which 
the  Convention  at  Bichmond  hsd 
pretended  to  sever  Yiiginia  fit>m  the 
Union,  repudiating  the  idea  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy, and  vacating  the  offices  of  all 
who  adhered  to  die  Bebellion.  In 
the  debate  which  foUowed,  Mr.  Oar- 
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lile  opposed  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State;  but  Mr.  Doreey,  of  Mo- 
Bongahela,  who  nrged  it,  being  sup- 
ported by  Pierpont  and  others,  ob- 
tained, on  the  2(Hh,  a  unanimous 
▼ote  in  favor  of  ultimate  separation — 
Yeas  66.  The  Convention  had  voted, 
two  days  earlier,  by  57  to  17,  that 
the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastam  Yirginia  was  one  of  its  para- 
mount objects.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  of 
Marion  county,  was  chosen  Gbvernor, 
Daniel  Paisley,  of  Mason  county, 
laeutenant-Govemor,  with  five  mem- 
bers to  fcHrm  an  Executive  Council. 
These  elections  were  all  unanimous. 
The  Cwivention,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
a  Convention  of  Yirginia,  wherein 
the  loyal  counties  and  loyal  people 
were  represented,  so  far  as  the  Bo- 
bellion  did  not  prevent ;  and  all  this 
action  was  taken,  not  in  behalf  of 
West  Yirginia  as  such,  but  of  loyal 
Yirginia.  The  Legislature,  which 
met  soon  after  at  Wheeling,  was  a 
Legislature  of  Yirginia,  elected  on 
the  regularly  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion—  eastern  as  well  as  western 
counties  being  represented  therein; 
and  this  Legislature,  as  well  as  the 
Convention,  heartily  assented  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Yirginia.  This  action  was  taken, 
throughout,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  loyal  people  of  a  State  constitute 
the  State;  that  traitors  and  rebels, 
who  repudiate  all  respect  for  or  loy- 
alty to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment <^  the  country,  have  no  right  to 
control  that  Government;  and  that 
those  people  of  any  State  who  heartily 
rec<^i2se  and  fiuthfully  discharge 
their  obligations  as  loyal  citiEens,  have 
a  right  to  full  and  perfect  protection 


from  the  Republic  they  thus  cling  to 
and  uphold.  Congress,  after  due 
deliberation,  assented  to  and  ratified 
this  claim,  admitting  the  new  State 
of  West  Yirginia*  into  the  Union  as 
the  egual  of  her  elder  sisters;  her 
people  being  henceforth  under  no 
other  obligation  to  the  authorities  of 
Old  Yirginia  than  are  the  people  of 
that  State  to  the  authorities  of  her 
young  sister  across  the  Alleghanics. 

Of  course,  neither  the  Rebels  in 
arms,  nor  their  sympathizers  any- 
where, were  delighted  with  this  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion. Gov.  Letcher,  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,* treated  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  general  unhappiness. 
He  says: 

"  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have 
willfully  and  deliberately  proposed  to  violate 
every  provision  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  each 
one  of  them  solemnly  swore  or  affirmed,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  *  preserve^ 
protect,  and  defend.'  That  section  is  in  these 
words: 

'* '  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
fonned  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State,  nor  any  State  fonned  by  the  junction 
of  tw6  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  Leffislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  uie  Ckwgress.'  *' 

The  answer  to  this  is  ready  and 
simple:  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  do  not  regard  John  Letcher 
as  Governor  of  that  State  of  Virginia 
which  is  a  member  of  our  Federal 
Union.  The  Governor  of  that  Vir- 
ginia is  Francis  H.  Pierpont ;  and  its 
Legislature  is  that  which,  elected  by 
loyal  Virginians,  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  gave  its  free,  hearty,  and  al- 
most unanimous  assent  to  the  division 
of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  State.  All  this  must  be  as  plain 
to  Letcher  as  to  Lincoln.    Those  who 


*  First  named  Kanawha,  after  its  principal  riyer. 


*  January  Stfa,  1862. 
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hold  that  Letcher  and  his  fellow-eon- 
epirators  had  a  legal  right  to  precipi- 
tate their  State  into  treason,  so  as  to 
hind  her  lojal,  Union-loying  citizens 
to  follow  and  sustain  them  therein, 
will  echo  his  lamentations ;  hat  those 
who  stand  by  their  country  and  her 
Oovernment  take  a  difiEerent  view  of 
the  matter/ 

All  direct  communication  between 
"Western  Virginia  and  Washington 
was,  and  remained,  interrupted  for 
some  weeks  after  the  prinuiry  ^  Bebel 
foray  on  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Reb- 
els remained  in  force  at  that  point, 
completely  controlling  travel  and 
transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road.  They  finally  obstructed 
that  road  altogether  by  destroying' 
several  bridges  farther  west;  con- 
tiuuing  to  hold  and  to  strengthen 
their  position  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Two  companies  of  Confederate  or 
State  militia  entered  the  village  of 
Clarksburg,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  on  the  20th,  but  found  them- 
selves speedily  outnumbered  by  the 
Union  militia  of  that  place,  on  whose 
demand  they  surrendered  their  arms 
and  dispersed  without  a  contest. 

Although  some  thousands  of  West 
Yii^inians  had  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  Union,  none  of  them  were  en- 
camped on  the  soil  of  their  State 
until  after  the  election  held*  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
The  Government,  assured  that  West- 
em  Virginia  was  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Union,  doubtless  chose  not  to 
have  that  unanimity  attributed,  even 


falsely,  to  the  presence  of  a  Union 
force.  The  Yirginians  who  volun- 
teered were  mustered  in  and  oi^gan- 
ized  at  Camp  Carlile,  in  Ohio,  oppo- 
site Wheeling,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Kelly,  himself  a  Yii^ginian. 
Oeorge  B.  McClellan,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  Major-General  and  asr 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  remaiHed  at 
Cincinnati^  his  home.  Three  days 
after  the  election  aforesaid,  he  issued 
from  that  city  a  spirited  address  ^^  To 
the  Union  men  of  Western  Virginia," 
wherein  he  says : 

^The  General  Qovemm«nt  has  long 
enough  endured  the  machinations  of  a  fevr 
factions  Rebels  in  your  midst  Armed  trai- 
tors have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deter  y<n 
from  ezpresaing  your  loyalty  at  the  polls. 
Having  failed  in  this  infamous  attempt  to 
deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  dearest 
rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugarate  a  reiga 
of  terror,  and  thus  force  you  to  yield  to  thdr 
schemes,  and  submit  to  ihe  yoke  of  the  trai- 
torous conspiracy,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  are  des- 
troying the  property  of  citizens  of  y6nr  State, 
and  mining  your  magnificent  rail  w ays.  The 
General  (^vemment  has  hereiofore  care- 
fully abstained  from  sending  troops  across 
the  Ohio,  or  even  from  posting  them  along 
its  banks,  although  fre<juently  urged  by 
many  of  your  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 

**  It  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the 
State  election,  desirous  that  no  one  might  be 
able  to  say  that  the  slightest  effort  had  been 
made  from  this  side  to  influence  the  free  ex- 
pression of  your  opinions,  although  the  many 
agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  yon  by  the 
Rebels  were  well  known.  Yon  have  now 
shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia  are  true  and  loyal  tp  that 
beneficent  Government  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  have  lived  so  long.** 

A  hrief  and  stirring  address  to  lus 
soldiers  was  issued  simultaneonsly 
with  the  above;  and,  both  being  read 


*A  Unioii  soldier  who,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Rebels  and  paroled,  was,  in  the 
Bummer  of  1862,  in  camp  on  Governor's  Island, 
New- York,  was  asked  by  a  regular  army  officer 
—"What  is  your  regiment?"  He  answered: 
"The  6th  Tiri^nia."    **  VirgniMr*  rejoined  the 


Weetpointer ;  "  fhen  you  ought  to  be^hlmff  on  At 
oQur  Hde^  Of  course,  this  patriot  wiU  naturally 
be  found  among  those  who  consider  the  diviaioa 
of  Virginia  a  usurpation  and  an  outrage. 

^Nightof  April  18th. 

"Hay  16th.  *  Kay  23d. 
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tothoBe  in  Camp  Oarlile  that  eyen- 
ing  the  IstYiiginia,  1^00  strong, 
Ool  Kelly,  crossed  to  Wheeling  early 
nex  morning,  closely  followed  by  the 
16tl  Ohio,  Ool.  Irvine.  The  14th 
Ohi^  Ool.  Steedman,  crossed  simnl- 
taneiusly,  and  qnietly  occupied  Par- 
kersfaig,  the  terminus  of  the  I^orth- 
westen  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  *oad.  A  rebel  force,  then  hold- 
ing (Hfton,  which  connected  the 
brand  aforesaid  with  the  main  or 
Wheekig  division  of  the  railroad, 
had  mKlitated  a  descent  on  Wheel- 
ing; bit,  finding  themselves  antici- 
pated ind  outnumbered,  they  ob- 
Btructe<  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
west  of  them,  so  that  the  Unionists 
did  not*each  Grafton  till  the  morn- 
ing of  tls  80th.  On  the  Slst,  both 
tracks  bving  been  repaired,  a  force 
of  seyenor  eight  thousand  men  was 
coUectedat  this  point,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Gen.  Morris; 
the  Eebaa  having  been  pushed  back, 
without  lesistance,  to  Philippi,  the 
capital  d  Barbour  county,  some  fif- 
teen mile  southward,  and  entirely  off 
the  line  d  the  railroad.  From  this 
place,  Coi  G.  A.  Porterfield,  as  com- 
mander olthe  Virginia  Rebel  forces, 
issued  thtfollowing  proclamation : 

"Feixo^ittzens  :  I  am  la  your  section 
of  Virginia,!!  obedience  to  the  legally  con- 
stituted ai^orities  thereof,  with  the  view 
of  protectinlthis  section  of  the  State  from 
invasion  byWeign  forces,  and  to  protect  the 
people  in  thCull  ei\|o7ment  of  their  rights — 
oiviJ,  religioii,  and  political.  In  the  per- 
formance ofkiy  duties,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
exercise  eve^  charitable  forbearance,  as  I 
have  hither^  done.  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  anji^itizens  of  Virginia  voted  for 
or  against  th  Ordinance  of  Secession.  My 
onlj  inquiry  ball  and  will  be  as  to  who  are 
the  enemies  f  our  mother — ^the  Oommon- 
wealth  of  Vkinia.  My  duty  now  compels 
me  to  say  to  f,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 


monwealth will  at  an  times  be  protected  by 
me  and  those  under  my  command.  Those 
who  array  themselves  against  the  State  will 
be  treated  as  her  enemies,  according  to  the 
laws  thereof. 

**  Yurginians  I  allow  me  to  appeal  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  mother,  to  stand 
by  the  voice  of  your  State,  and  e^ecially  to 
repel  invasion  from  any  and  every  quarter. 
Those  who  reside  within  the  State,  who  in- 
vite invasion,  or  who  in  any  manner  assist, 
aid,  or  abet  invaders,  will  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  Virginia.  I  trust  that  no  Virginian, 
whether  native-bom  or  adopted,  will  repose 
to  defend  his  State  and  his  brothers  against 
invasion  and  iigury.  VurginiansI  be  true: 
and,  in  due  time,  your  common  mother  will 
come  to  your  relief. 

"  Already,  many  of  you  have  raUied  to  the 
support  of  the  honor  of  your  State,  and  the 
maintenance  of  your  liberties.  Will  you 
continue  to  be  freemen,  or  will  you  submit 
to  be  slaves?  Will  you  allow  the  people  of 
other  States  to  govern  you?  Have  you  for« 
gotten  the  precepts  of  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son f  **  Remember  that  *  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance.'  Virginia  has  not  made 
war.  War  has  been  made  upon  her  and  her 
time-honored  principles.  Shall  she  be  vin- 
dicated in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  her  people  f  or  shall  she  bow  her  head 
in  submission  to  tyranny  and  oppression  f 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  friend  of  ra* 
tional  liberty  cannot  hesitate.  Strike  for 
your  State  I  Strike  for  your  liberties! 
Bally!  rally  at  once  in  ddense  of  your 
mother  1" 

Gen.  McClellan  having  ordered 
that  Philippi  be  captured  bj  Burprise, 
the  attempt  was  made  on  the  night 
of  June  2d.  Two  brigades  of  two 
regiments  each  approached  the  Sebel 
camp  by  different  roads.  They  were 
to  have  enveloped  the  town  by  4  a.  ic 
of  the  Sd ;  but  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  night  intensely  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  division  under  CoL  Kelly, 
which  had  to  make  the  longer  march 
— twenty-two  miles — did  not,  because 
it  could  not,  arrive  in  season.  The 
Bebels,  only  six  or  eight  hundred  in 
number,  could  make  no  successful 
stand  against  the  forces  already  in 
their  front,  and  were  evidently  pre* 


'Th«)mission  of  WashingMt  name  here  is  most  appropriate  and  algnifloMit 
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paring  for  a  hurried  retreat.  Hie 
Unionistfl,  under  CSolfl.  Dumont  and 
Lander,  opened  with  artilleiy  and 
promptly  charged  with  infantry,  wh^i 
the  dismayed  Bebela,  after  a  moment- 
ary reeistancoy  fled.  Col.  Kelly's 
divifiion  came  in  at  this  instant,  and 
fell  upon  the  Kebels,  who  were  ut- 
terly demoralized  and  dispersed.  Col. 
Kelly  received  a  severe  wound  from 
a  pistol-shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
two  Unionists  were  killed.  The  Reb- 
els lost  sixteen  killed  and  ten 
prisoners,  with  all  their  provisions, 
munitions,  and  tents,  and  nearly  all 
their  arms.  Porterfield,  gathering 
up  such  portion  of  his  forces  as  he 
could  find,  retreated  hastily  to  Bev- 
erly, and  thence  to  Huttonsville; 
where  the  Rebel  array  was  rapidly 
increased  by  conscription,  and  Gov. 
Wise  placed  in  command. 

G«n.  McClellan  arrived  at  Orafton 
on  the  28d,  and  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  severely  condemning 
the  guerrilla  warfieu^  to  which  the 
Rebels  were  addicted.  On  the  26th, 
he  issued  a  second  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, exhorting  them  to  forbear  pil- 
lage and  outrage  of  every  kind,  re- 
membering always  that  the  people 
were  their  friends.  His  forces  were 
rapidly  augmented,  till  they  amount- 
ed, by  the  4th  of  July,  to  over  80,000 
men ;  while  the  Rebels  in  his  front 
eould  hardly  muster  10,000  in  alL 
He  therefore  resolved  to  advance. 
The  Rebel  main  force,  several  thou- 
sand strong,  under  G^n.  Robert  S.  Gar- 
nett,  was  strongly  intrenched  on  Lau- 
rel Hill,  a  few  miles  north  of  Beverly, 
the  capital  of  Randolph  county,  hold- 


ing the  road  to  Philippi;  whfle  a 
smaller  detachment,  under  Col.  fotoi 
Pegram,  was  intrenched  upon  the 
suDunit  and  at  either  base  of  Rich 
Mountain,"  where  passes  the  turn- 
pike from  Beverly  westward  to  Buek- 
hannon — his  po6iti<m  being  a  slrong 
one,  three  or  four  miles  distantfinm  the 
Rebel  main  body.  KcClellaa,  afts 
reconnoitering,  and  detenniriiig  by 
scouts  the  position  of  the  enemy,  de- 
cided, first,  to  attack  and  ensh  Pe- 
gram; and,  to  this  end,  sent  CoL 
Rosecrans  to  make  a  detour  of  eight 
miles  through  the  mountaas,  and 
gain  the  turnpike  two  or  th*ee  mileB 
in  the  rear  of  Pegram.  Thii  was  suo- 
cessfully  accomplished;  bm  a  drag- 
oon, dispatched  by  HcClalan  with 
orders  to  Rosecrans,  was  captured 
during  the  day,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  discovered.  The  Ribels  were 
found  intrenched  on  the  )op  of  the 
mountain,  with  three  canmn.  Rose- 
crans, who  had  marched  mce  day- 
light through  forests  and  tuckets  of 
laurel,  under  a  cold,  peltiig  rain,  by 
mountain  bridle-paths,  ari,  in  part, 
through  trackless  woodi^  had,  of 
course,  no  artillery.  He  ipproaclied 
the  Rebel  position  about  noon,  and 
was  inunediately  opened  upon  by 
their  guns,  which  made  nnch  noise 
to  little  purpose.  The  vigorous  mus- 
ketry fire,  soon  opened  ondther  side, 
was  little  more  effective,  because 
of  the  rain,  the  inequalties  of  the 
ground,  and  the  density^  the  low, 
bushy  forest.  But  the  TJnonists  were 
largely  superior  in  nunbers,  and, 
after  half  an  hour  of  ioB  random 
firing,  were  ordered  to  fi^  and  charge 


^  "Rich  ICoiuxtain  Sa  a  gi^  in  the  Laurel  Hill 
Bange,  where  the  Staunton  and  Western  turn- 
ptiEe  eroBees  it  between  Buckhannon  and  Beverlj, 
and  about  four  or  &▼«  miles  out  of  the  latter 
place.    It  ia  about  M&r  from  Laurel  HiU  proper 


(that  ia,  where  the  Beverly  and  JUrmount  tniA* 
pike  croeaea  it,  and  where  thi  enemj  ia  btr 
trenched)  aa  Beverly  ia.  It  ia  alo  about  twenty- 
five  milea  Dram  Buckhannon.*"— IfMm^  MkOh 
ffcnoet. 
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bayonets,  which  orders  were  promptly 
and  yigoroasly  obeyed.  The  Bebek 
at  ottoe  took  to  flighty  leaving  their 
cannon,  wagon(»,  tents,  proyisions,  and 
atores,  with  186  dead. 

Gen.  McOlellan  remained  throngh- 
ont  the  day  inactive  in  fixmt  of  OoL  Pe- 
gram's  position,  awaiting  advices  from 
Bosecrans,  that  failed  to  reach  him. 
Pegram,  bett^  advised  of  Bosecrans' 
operations,  and  justly  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  attempted  to  escape  dar- 
ing the  following  night,  bnt  ibnnd  it 
impossible,  and  was  compelled,  after 
a  day's  hiding  in  the  forest,  to  surren- 
der" his  remaining  force — about  600 
men — ^at  discretion. 

Gen.  McClellan  pushed  on  to  Bev- 
erly, which  he  entered  early  next 
mining,  fUnking  Gen.  Gamett's  po- 
sition at  Laurel  Hill,  and  compelling 
him  to  a  precipitate  flight  northward. 
Six  cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  sixty 
wagons,  and  over  <xie  hundred  pris- 
oners, were  the  trophies  of  this  suc- 
cess. The  Bebel  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  150 ;  the  Union 
aboat  50.  G^.  Gamett,  completely 
flanked,  thoroogUy  worsted,  and  fear- 
fhily  outnumbered,  aban^pned  his 
csAap  at  Laurel  HiU  without  a  strug- 
)^,  cBOBsing  the  Laurel  Mountains 
eastward,  l^  a  by-road,  into  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Cheat  river,  traversed 
by  one  wretched  road,  which  he  took 
care  to  make  worse  for  his  pursuers 
by  felling  trees  across  it  at  every  op- 
p(Mi;nnity.  It  rained  incessantly. 
This  valley  is  seldom  more  than  a 
wooded  glen;  whence  he  hoped  to 
escape  across  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies  eastward  into  Hardy 
county.  Provisions  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  were  scarce  enough  with 
the  fugitives,  and,  for  the  most  part. 


with  their  pursuers  also.    Bain  tM 
incessantly,  swelling  the  unbridged 
rivulets  to  torrents.   Skirmishes  were 
frequent;  and  four  companies  of  a 
Georgia  regiment,  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  were  ti^en  prisoners. 
At  length,  having  crossed  the  Cheat 
at  a  point  known  as  Carrick^s  Ford, 
which  proffered  an  admirable  position 
for  defense,  Gamett  turned  to  fight ; 
and,  though  the  Union  forces  rapidly 
came  up  in  overpowering  numbers, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  both  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  yet  the  strong 
and  sheltered  position  of  the  Confed- 
erates enabled  them  for  some  time  to 
hold  the  ford,  twice  repulsing  efforts 
to  cross  it.     OoL  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding the  Bebel  rearguard,  finally 
withdrew  by  order,  having  exhausted 
his  cartrid^  and  lost  about  thirty 
men.    The  position  had  by  this  time 
been  flanked  by  CoL  Dumont,  with 
his  7th  Lidiana,  who  had  fiurly  gained 
the  crest  on  the  right,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  turn  it  on  the  left ;  and, 
marching  down  the  bluff  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  between 
the    two    armies   firing   over   their 
heads,  the  regiment,  forcing  its  way 
through  the  tangled  thicket  of  lau- 
rel, appeared  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Bebels,  who  thereupon  fled.   The 
road  crosses  the  stream  again  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below ;  and  here  a  des- 
perate attempt  was  made  by  Gamett 
to  rally  his  forces  for  another  strug- 
gle ;  but  in  vain.    They  received  and 
returned  one  volley,  when  they  start- 
ed to  run — they  being,  at  least,  3,000, 
and    the  Indianians,  directly  upon 
them,  barely  600;  but  there  were 
enough  more  not  far  behind.    Qea. 
Gamett  exerted  himself  desperately 
to  hold  his  men,  without  success ;  and, 


■  Julj  12th. 
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while  80  doing,  was  fihot  through  the 
bod  J  hj  Sergt.  Burlingame,  and  fell 
dead  without  a  groan.  A  slight,  boy- 
ifih  Georgian — probably  an  Aid — 
alone  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  and 
shared  his  fate.**  Oen.  MeClellan, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  had 
not  united  in  this  chase,  but  had 
moved  southerly  from  Beverly,  sev- 
eral miles,  to  Huttonsville ;  whence, 
on  the  next  day,*^  he  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that 

**  Ckn.  Ghunett  and  his  forces  have  been 
xonted,  and  his  baggage  and  one  gnn  taken. 
His  army  are  completely  demoralized.  Gen. 
Garnett  was  killed  while  attempting  to  rally 
bis  forces  at  Oarricksford,  near  St.  George. 

*^  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  en- 
emy in  Western  Virginia. 

**  Our  loss  is  abont  thirteen  killed,  and  not 
more  than  forty  wounded ;  while  the  ene- 
my^s  lost  is  not  hr  from  two  hundred  killed ; 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken 
will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand.  We 
have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in 
aU. 

**  A  portion  of  Gnmett's  forces  retreated ; 
but  I  look  for  their  c:  pture  by  Gen.  Hill, 
who  is  in  hot  pursuit** 

This  expectation  was  not  realized. 
The  pursuit  was  only  continued  two 
miles  beyond  the  ford;  when  our 
weary  soldiers  halted,  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  Bebels,  under  Col.  Kam- 
sey,  turning  sharply  to  the  right, 
made  their  way  across  the  mountains, 
and  joined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Monterey. 

A  strong  Union  force,  under  Gen. 
Cox,  made  an  advance  from  Guyan- 
dotte  simultaneously  with  Gen.  Mo- 
Olellan's  on  Beverly,  capturing  Bar- 
boursville  after  a  slight  dcirmish,  and 


moving  eastward  to  the  Eanawlia, 
and  up  that  river.  At  Bcarytown, 
some  miles  below  Charleston,  a  de- 
tachment of  1,500  Ohio  troope,  un- 
der CoL  Lowe,  was  resisted  **  by  a 
smaller  Rebel  ibrce,  well  posted,  un- 
der Capt.  Fatten,  and  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  57  men.  Five  officers,  in- 
cluding two  Colonels,  who  went  heed- 
lessly forward,  without  their  com- 
mands, to  observe  the  fight,  rode 
into  the  Rebel  lines,  and  were  cap- 
tured. The  Rebels  abandoned  the 
place  that  night,  leaving  their  leader 
dangerously  wounded  to  become  a 
prisoner. 

Gen.  Cox  pushed  steadily  forward, 
reaching  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
Kanawha  county,  on  the  25th.   Gov. 
Wise,  who  conmianded  the  Rebels  in 
this  quarter,  had  expected  here  to 
make  a  stand ;  but,  discouraged  by 
the  tidings  which  had  reached  him, 
some  days  before,  of  Gamett's  disas- 
ters, continued  his  flight  up  the  river. 
Gen.  Cox  pursued,  reaching,  on  the 
29th,  Ganley  bridge,  which  Wise  had 
burned  to  impede  pursuit    The  peo- 
ple of  that  valley,  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  alj  Western  Virginia — ^being 
Unionists — complained  that  the  Rtb- 
els  mercilessly  plundered   th^m  of 
every    thing    eatable;    which    was 
doubtless  true  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unavoidable.    In 
the  race   up  the   Kanawha  valley, 
Wise  succeeded,  to  the  last,  in  keep- 
ing ahead,  which  was  the  only  mifi- 
tary  success  he  ever  achieved.    He 


■'  1%e  OincmnaU  Cfaaett^s  oorrespondent,  *  Ag- 
ate,' in  describing  the  bsttle,  sa/s: 

''Among  the  enemy's  wounded  wm  a  young 
MoBsachuaeUa  boy,  who  had  reoeived  a  shot  in 
the  leg.  He  had  been  visiting  the  Soutii,  and 
had  been  impreaaed  into  the  Rebel  aerrtoe.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  began,  he  broke  from  the 
Rebel  ranka,  and  attempted  to  run  down  the 
hiU  and  cross  OTer  to  our  sidou    His  own  lieu- 


tenant saw  him  in  the  act,  and  ahot  him  with  a 
reyolver.  Listen  to  such  a  tale  as  that  I  did,  by 
the  side  of  the  sad  young  sufferer,  and  tell  ne 
if  your  blood  does  not  boil  hotter  than  ever  bo- 
fore,  as  yon  think,  not  of  the  poor  ddnded  fiilr 
lowers,  but  of  the  leaders,  who,  for  personal  aoi- 
bition  and  personal  spite,  begaa  this  inibraal 
rebellion." 


>  July  14tb. 


»  July  nth 
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retreated  to  Lewisburg,  the  capital 
of  Greenbrier,  one  of  the  few  coun- 
ties west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies  which,  having  a  conside- 
rable nnmber  of  slaves,  and  having 
been  settled  entirely  from  Old  Vir- 
ginia, has  evinced  a  preponderating 
devotion  to  the  Rebel  Cause. 

Here  he  was  reenforced,  and  out- 
ranked, about  August  Ist,  by  Gen. 
John  B.  Floyd,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inspiring  news  from  Bull 
Bun,  and  the  depletion  of  the  Fede- 
ral forces  by  the  mustering  out  of 
service  of  the  three  months'  men,  was 
soon  able  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Keeping  well  to  the  right  of  New 
Bi  ver — the  main  affluent  which  unites 
near  Gauley  bridge  with  the  Gauley 
to  form  the  Kanawha — he  surprised 
the  7th  Ohio,  Col.  Tyler,  while  at 
breakfast  at  Cross  Lanes,  near  Sum- 
mersville,"  and  routed  it  with  a  loss 
of  some  200  men.  Moving  thence 
southerly  to  Camifex  Ferry,  he  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  rear  of  Gen. 
Cox,  who  was  still  south  of  him, 
when  he  was  himself  attacked  by 
Gen.  Bosecrans,  who,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  came  rapidly 
down  upon  him  from  Clarksburg, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  northward. 
Most  of  the  Union  troops  had  marched 
seventeen  miles  that  day,  when,  at 
8  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  10th,  they  drew 
up  in  front  of  Floyd's  strong  and 
well-fortified  position  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Gauley,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Meadow  river.  Bosecrans 
ordered  a  reconnoissance  in  force  by 
Benham,  which  was  somewhat  too  gal- 


lantly executed,  resulting  in  a  short, 
but  severe  action,  wherein  the  advan* 
tage  of  position  was  so  much  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates  that  their 
loss  must  have  been  considerably  less 
than  ours,  which  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, including  Col.  Lowe,  of  the 
12th  Ohio,  killed,  and  CoL  Lytic,  of 
the  10th,  severely  wounded,  as  was 
Lieut.-Col.  White,  of  the  12th.  Col. 
McCook's  Ohio  brigade  (Germans)  at 
one  time  received  an  order  to  storm 
the  Bebel  intrenchments,  and  wel- 
comed it  with  a  wild  delight,  which 
showed  how  gladly  and  thoroughly  it 
would  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  ^as 
an  order  which  Bosecrans  had  not 
given,  and  which,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  works,  he  counter- 
manded. Instead  of  assaulting,  he 
directed  a  more  thorough  reconnois- 
sance to  be  made,  and  the  troops  to 
be  so  posted  as  to  be  ready  for  de- 
cisive work  early  in  the  morning. 
But,  when  daylight  dawned,  the 
enemy  were  missing.  Floyd,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  support  of 
Wise,  and  largely  outnumbei^,  had 
wisely  withdrawn  his  forces  imder 
cover  of  the  night,  abandoning  a  por- 
tion of  his  equipage,  much  baggage, 
and  a  few  small  arms,  but  no  cannon." 
He  rapidly  retreated  some  thirty 
miles  to  Big  Sewell  Moimtain,  and 
thence  to  Meadow  Bluff,  whither  he 
was  not  closely  followed. 

Wise  strengthened  the  position  on 
Big  Sewell,  named  it  Camp  Defiance, 
and  there  remained. 

Qen.  Lee,  arriving  from  the  North 
with  a  considerable  Bebel  force,  took 


"  The  capital  of  Nicholas  county. 

"  Pollard  sajfl  of  this  conflict: 

'*The  successful  resistance  of  this  attack  of 
the  enemy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camifex 
Ferry,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  campaign  in  Western  Virginia.    The  force 


of  Gen.  floyd^s  oommand  was  1,740  men; 
and  iVom  3  o'clock  p.  M.  until  night-fall  it  sus- 
tained, with  unwavering  determination  and  the 
most  brilliant  success,  an  assault  from  an  enemy 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  strong,  made 
with  smdl-arms,  grape,  and  round-shot,  from 
howitzers  and  rifled  cannon." 
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command  of  both  Floyd's  and  W  Ws 
troops,  swelling  hk  army  to  20,000 
men.  Koseerans,  after  remaining  sev- 
eral days  in  his  front  at  Big  Sewdl,  re- 
treated thirty  miles  to  tiie  Oanley, 
andwasnotporsued;  G^en.Leebeing 
soon  after  reealled  to  take  acommand 
on  the  coast,  and  Gtcfv.  Wise  ordered 
to  report  at  Richmond. 

Gen.  Lee,  before  leaving  the  North, 
had  made  a  strong  reconnoiasance 
in  force  rather  than  a  serions  attack, 
on  the  position  held  by  G^.  Beynolds 
on  Cheat  Monntain,  in  Randolph 
connty,  not  far  from  the  arena  of 
Oamett's  and  of  P^ram's  disasters. 
There  was  skirmishing  on  the  13th, 
18th,  and  14:th  of  September,  during 
vrbich  CoL  John  A.  Washington,  one 
of  Gen.  Lee's  aids,  was  killed,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  other  Rebels. 
The  Union  loss  was  nearly*equal  ix> 
this,  mainly  in  prisoners.  Reynolds's 
force  was  about  half  that  of  his  assail- 
ants, but  so  strongly  posted  that  Lee 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  him, 
and  retired  to  his  camp  at  Green- 
brier. Here  Reynolds,  whose  forces 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
in  his  front,  after  Lee's  departure  for 
the  South,  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Rebels,  now  commanded  by  Gen.  H. 
R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  on  the  Sd 
of  October.  Reynolds,  in  turn,  found 
his  adversary's  position  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  and  retreated 
unpursued,  after  a  desultory  contest 
of  several  hours. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  8 
p.  K.,  Col.  Jenkins,  with  his  regiment 
of  R^bel  cavalry,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  guerrilla  war- 
fiune,  dashed  into  the  village  of  Guy- 
andotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
Kentucky  line,  surprising  the  Union 


forces  stationed  there  and  taking  over 
a  hundred  prisoners^  All  who  re- 
sisted were  killed  by  the  guerrillag, 
who  left  hastily  next  morning,  with 
all  the  plunder  they  could  cany. 
CoL  Zeigler,  of  the  5th  Poyal]  Vir- 
ginia, who  arrived  early  next  morn- 
ing, ordered  the  houses  of  the  Seces- 
sionists to  be  burned,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  instigated  the 
Rebel  raid,  and  ftirnished  the  infor- 
mation which  rendered  it  safe  and 
successftd ;  and,  the  leading  eitizeus 
being  mostly  rebels,  the  village  was 
mainly  consumed*  This  destruction 
was  generally  condemned  as  barbar- 
ous, though  the  charge  was  probably 
true,  and  would  have  justified  any 
penalty  that  might  have  been  inflicted 
on  those  only  who  supplied  the  in- 
formation. 

Rosecrans  having  posted  himself 
at  Gauley  Mount,  on  I^ew  Riyer, 
three  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Gauley,  Floyd  and  Wise,  after 
Lee's  departure,  took  positi<m  on  the 
opposite  (south)  aide  of  New  Siv^, 
and  amused  themselves  by  shelling 
the  Union  teamsters  engaged  in  sup- 
plying our  army.  Here  Rosecrans 
attempted  to  flank  and  surprise  them, 
but  was  first  defeated  by  agreat  flood 
in  the  river,  rendering  it  impassable ; 
and  next  by  the  failure  of  Gen.  Ben- 
ham  to  gain  Floyd's  rear  and  ob- 
struct his  retreat,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  do.  The  attack  in  fi-ont  was 
duly  made,"  but  Floyd  retreated  un- 
molested by  Benham,  and  but  faintly 
pursued.  On  the  14th,  his  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  was  attacked  and  driven 
by  Benham;  its  Colonel,  St.  Geoige 
Cr<^han,  being  killed.  No  further 
pursuit  was  attempted.  Floyd  re- 
treated  to    Feterstown,  more  than 


»NoTamber  12th. 
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&ttj  miles  Bouthward.  And  thus 
died  out  the  campaign  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  West  Yiiginia. 

In  the  north-east,  Gen.  EeUjy  who 
held  and  guarded  the  Alleghany  sec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  starting  from  New  Creek  on 
the  night  of  October  25th,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Bomney,  the  capital  of 
Hampshire  county,  driving  out  a 
Sebel  battalion  and  capturing  two 
cannon,  sixty  prisoners,  several  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  with  all  the  camp 
equipage,  provisions,  and  munitions. 
By  tiiiB  spirited  dash,  West  Virginia 
was  nearly  cleared  of  armed  Bebels. 

Gten.  B.  H.  Milroy,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Qea.  Beynolds  in  command 
at  Cheat  Mountain,  attempted,  soon 
afterward,"  a  similar  dash  on  the 
Bebels  in  his  front,  strongly  posted 
at  Alleghany  Summit,  twenty-two 
miles  distant,  on  the  turnpike  to 
Staunton.  To  this  end,  he  moved 
forward  with  3,200  men,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  directed  to  make  a 
detour  by  the  old  Greenbrier  road,  to 
assault  ^e  enemy's  left.  The  com- 
bmation  failed.  The  flank  move- 
ment, under  Col.  Moody,  of  the  9th 
Indiana,  was  not  effected  in  time. 
The  Bebel  forces,  consisting  of  four 
regiments,  under  Col.  Edward  John- 


son, were  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
mayed ;  and  the  attack  in  front,  led 
by  CoL  James  A.  Jones,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  though  gallantly  made,  did  not 
succeed.  The  Bebels,  finding  them- 
selves superior  in  numbers  as  well  as 
position,  attacked  in  turn,  and  were 
likewise  repulsed,  as  also  in  an  at^ 
tempted  flank  movement.  Still,  Mil^ 
roy,  having  lost  160  men,  with  his 
nmks  still  further  depleted  by  the 
Bkulking  of  his  raw  troops,  had  begun 
to  retreat  before  CoL  Moody,  at  8 
A.  M.,  commenced  his  flank  attack, 
which  was  of  course  a  failure.  Mil- 
roy retreated  unpursued  to  his  old 
camp.  But,  not  discouraged,  he  dis^ 
patched  Major  Webster,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  with  800  men,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  to  break  up  a  Bebel  post 
at  Huntersville,  fifty  miles  south,  on 
the  Oreenbrier.  The  weather  was 
cold ;  the  ground  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  the  march  was  made  in  threo 
days,  the  Bebel  force  driven  out,  and 
six  buildings,  filled  with  provisions 
and  forage,  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
expedition  returning  without  loss  or 
accident.  Here  closed  the  campaign 
of  1861  in  Western  Virginia,  with 
scarcely  a  Bebel  uniform  or  picket 
to  be  seen,  on  that  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.'^ 


■*  December  12th. 

*  Though  the  crest  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
JLHeghanies  is  the  natural  and  proper  line  of  de- 
mHcation  between  *  the  Old  Dominion'  and  new, 
or  West  Virginia,  and  pretty  accurately  discrim- 
inates the  Counties  wherein  SUvery  and  Seoes- 
tbn  did,  fh>m  those  wherein  they  did  not,  at  any 
time,  predominate,  yet  three  or  fonr  Countiea-^ 
Monroe,  (Greenbrier,  Ac.— which  geographically 
pertain  to  West  Tirginia,  have,  either  TOluntarily 
or  under  duress,  adhered  to  Old  Virginia  and 
the  Bebellion. 

Non.— The  originally  proposed  State  of  f  a- 
nawha  included  within  her  boundaries  only  the 
Counties  of  Tirginia  lying  north  and  west  of;  but 


not  including,  McDowell,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Green- 
brier, and  Pocahontas — thirty -nme  in  all,  with  a 
total  population  in  1860  of  280,691,  whereof 
6,894  were  slaves.  The  Constitution  of  Wisf 
YiBOiNiA  expressly  included  the  five  counties 
above  named,  making  the  total  population 
316,969,  of  whom  10,147  were  slaves.  It  to* 
ther  provided  that  the  counties  of  Pendleton, 
Hardy,  Hampshire,  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Morgan,  might  also  be  embraced  within 
the  new  State,  provided  their  people  should,  by 
vote,  express  their  desire  to  be— -whidi  they, 
excepting  those  of  Frederick,  in  due  time,  did— > 
raiswg  the  population,  in  1860,  of  the  new  Strte 
to  376,742,  and  entitling  it  to  three  representa* 
tivesin  OongresB. 
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xxxm. 

EAST   VIRGINIA— BULL   EUN. 


Lr  the  North  had  been,  or  at  least 
had  Beemed,  obstinately  apathetic,  be- 
cause skeptical  as  to  Uie  probability 
or  the  imminence  of  Civil  War,  it 
was  fnlly  and  suddenly  undeceived 
by  the  developments  that  swiftly  fol- 
lowed the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  especially  by  the  occur- 
rences in  Baltimore  and  the  attitude 
of  Maryland.  For  a  few  weeks,  all 
petty  differences  seemed  effaced,  all 
partisan  jealousies  and  hatreds  for- 
gotten. A  few  ^  conservative'  presses 
sought  to  stem  the  rushing  tide;  a 
few  old  Democratic  leaders  struggled 
to  keep  the  party  lines  distinct  and 
rigid ;  but  to  little  purpose.  Twelve 
States,  whose  Legislatures  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  some  part  of  April 
or  May,  1861,  tendered  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  Government,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  nearly  Nineteen 
Millions  of  Dollars ;  while  some  Five 
Millions  were  as  promptly  contribu- 
ted, in  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of 
the  North,  to  clothe  and  equip  volun- 
teers. Bailroads  and  steamboats 
were  mainly  employed  in  transporting 
men  and  munitions  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  or  that  of  the  Ohio.  Never 
before  had  any  Twenty  Millions  of 
people  evinced  such  absorbing  and 
general  enthusiasm.  But  for  ^e  de- 
plorable lack  of  arms.  Half  a  Million 
volunteers  might  have  been  sent  into 
camp  before  the  ensuing  Fourth  of 
July. 

President  Lincoln  issued,  on  the 


27th  of  April,  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing tibe  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina; 
due  evidence  having  been  afforded 
that  Virginia  had  formally  and  North 
Carolina  practically  adhered  to  the 
Bebellion.  Some  weeks  were  re- 
quired to  collect  and  fit  out  the  ves- 
sels necessary  for  the  blockade  of 
even  the  chief  ports  of  the  Bebel 
States ;  but  the  month  of  May'  saw 
this  undertaking  so  far  completed  as 
to  make  an  entrance  into  either  of 
those  ports  dangerous  to  the  block- 
ade-runner. On  the  3d,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  further  call  for  troops— 
this  time  requiring  42,000  additional 
volunteers  for  three  years;  beside 
adding  ten  regiments  to  the  regular 
army  —  about  doubling  iU  nominal 
strength.  A  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, mainly  Pennsylvanians,  was 
organized  at  Chambersburg,  Fa., 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gen. 
Robert  Patterson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia;  while  Gten.  Butler, 
having  completed  the  taming  of 
Baltimore,  by  planting  batteries  on 
the  highest  points  and  sending  a  few 
of  her  more  audacious  traitors  to 
Fort  McHenry,  was  made*  a  Major- 
General,  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
Department  composed  of  tide-wa- 
ter Virginia  with  North  CaroUna. 
Geoi^e  B.  McClellan,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont (then  in  Europe),  and  John  A. 
Dix  had  already"  been  appointed 
Major-Generals  in  the  regular  army 


'Richmond  and  Norfolk,  the  8th;  Charleston, 
the  nth;  NewOrleani  and  Mobile,  the  27th; 


Savannah,  the  28th.  'May  16th. 

'  May  1st  and  speedily  thereafter. 
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' — Gten.  Dix  oommanding  in  New- 
York,  lieut.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  at 
Washington,  was  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  as  in  immediate  chai^  of  the 
large  force  rapidlj  ponring  into  the 
capital  and  its  environs — ^in  part,  bj 
steamboat  np  the  Potomac;  in  part, 
by  way  of  the  Railroad  through  Balti- 
more. There  were  cities  that  hailed 
the  Union  soldiers  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm, but  none  that  treated  them 
with  more  civility  and  deference, 
than  Baltimore,  from  and  after  But- 
ler's arrival  in  that  city ;  though  he 
somewhat  embarrassed  the  trade  of 
that  hitherto  thriving  mart  by  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  large  quantities 
of  arms,  secreted  in  her  cellars  or 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of 
her  vessels,  awaiting  transportation 
to  lower  Virginia.  One  of  his  last 
and  most  important  seizures  was  that 
of  the  person  of  George  P.  Kane, 
Marshal  of  Police ;  who,  making  all 
possible  opposition  to  captures  of 
arms  designed  for  the  Bejbels,  was 
taken  also  to  the  Fort,  that  he  might 
see  that  they  were  in  safe  hands. 
Unluckily,  he,  like  other  traitors,  was 
not  retained  there  so  long  as  he 
should  have  been ;  but  this  was  by 
no  fault  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  whither  he  repaired  on  the 
22d,  and  where  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  some  16,000  raw 
but  gallant  soldiers. 

It  had  been  decided  that  no  offen- 
sive movement  should  be  made  prior 
to  the  24th  (the  day  after  the  farce 
of  voting  to  ratify  ihe  Ordinance  of 
Secession) — ^the  Government  having 
apparently  resolved  that  no  Union 
soldier  should,  on  that  day,  tread  the 


soil  of  Yirgiuia,  save  within  the  nar> 
row  limits,  or  immediately  under  the 
frowning  walls,  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
So  Gen.  Butler  soon  found  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Confederates  ia 
hiB  troatj  under  conmiand  of  Gens. 
Huger  and  Magmder,  (both  recently 
of  the  regular  army,)  with  earth- 
works Mid  batteries  facing  him  at 
every  commanding  point,  well  mount* 
ed  with  powerftd  guns  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
The  white  population  in  that  slave- 
holding  neighborhood  was  so  gene- 
rally disloyal  that,  of  a  thousand  in* 
habitants  of  the  little  village  of 
Hampton,  lying  just  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  but^a  hundred  remained 
on  the  1st  of  June.* 

Gen.  Butler  found  his  position  so 
cramped  hj  the  proximity  and  au* 
dadty  of  the  Bebels,  whose  cavalry 
and  scouts  almost  looked  into  the 
mouths  of  his  guns,  that  he  resolved 
on  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  Vir- 
ginia acquaintance ;  to  which  end  he 
seized  and  fortified  the  point  known 
as  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of 
James  river;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  ordered  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
northward,  with  intent  to  surround, 
surprise,  and  capture,  the  Eebel  po- 
sition nearest  him,  known  as  Little 
BetheL  To  this  end,  Col.  Henry  B, 
Duryea's  Zouaves  were  dispatched 
from  Hampton  at  1  o'clock  next 
morning,  followed  by  Col.  F.  Towns- 
end's  Sd  New- York,  an  hour  later, 
with  directions  to  gain  the  rear  of 
Little  Bethel,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  Bebels ;  while  CoL 
Phelps,  with  a  Yermont  battalion, 
supported   by  Bendix's   New- York 


*  This  village  was  burnt,  August  9th,  by  Ma> 
■grnder'B  order,  that  it  might  no  longer  afford  shel- 

u 


ter  to  our  troops.    An  attempt  was  at  first  made 
to  attribute  this  deTastatioa  to  the  UnionialB. 
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regiment,  was  to  approach  that  post 
in  front,  ready  to  attack  at  daybreak. 
The  whole  expedition  was  under  the 
command  of  Gten.  £.  W.  Pierce,  a 
militia  Brigadier  from  Massachusetts. 
Gbn.  Butler  had  given  precise  or- 
ders and  directed  the  use  of  ample 


precautions  to  avoid  oolliBion  in  Uie 
darkness  between  the  several  portions 
of  our  own  forces.  Tet,  just  before 
daybreak,  at  a  junction  of  roads^ 
some  two  miles  from  Little  Bethel, 
the  raiments  of  Col.  Bendix  and 
CoL  Townsend  neared  each  other; 


TBH  Mttn  ABOUND  fOITBBtt  MOinOI. 


and  the  former,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  enemies,  opened  fire  with  both 
artillery  and  musketry,  whereby  two 
of  CoL  Townsend's  men  were  killed, 
and  eight  or  ten  seriously,  besides  a 
large  number  slightly  wounded.  The 
mistake  was  soon  discovered;  but  not 
until  the  whole  expedition  had  been 


thrown  into  confiision — ^those  in  ad- 
vance, with  reason,  presuming  that 
the  Bebels  were  assaulting  their  rear, 
and  preparing  for  defense  on  this  pre- 
sumption. The  Bebels  at  Little  Bethel 
were,  of  course,  alarmed,  and  made 
good  their  retreat.  Gen.  Pierce  sent 
back  to  Gen.  Butler  for  reenforoe- 
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ments;  and  another  regiment  was 
ordered  up  to  his  finpport.  Col.  Dur- 
jea  had  ab^adj  Burpiised  and  cap- 
tured a  picket^ard  of  the  enemj, 
confiisting  of  thirty  peiBonB,  who  were 
Bent  prisonerB  to  the  fort. 

Gen.  Pierce,  finding  only  a  hastily 
deserted  camp  at  Little  Bethel,  pushed 
on  to  Big  Bethel,  several  miles  fur- 
ther. Here  he  /ound  a  substantial, 
though  hastily  constructed,  breast- 
work, protected  from  assault  by  a 
deep  creek,  with  1,800  Confederates, 
tinder  Col.  J.  B.  Magruder,  behind 
it.  Gen.  Pierce,  who,  probably,  had 
never  before  seen  a  shot  fired  in  ac- 
tual war,  ordered  an  attack ;  planting 
his  few  small  guns  in  the  open  field, 
half  a  mile  from  the  well-sheltered 
Bebel  batteries  in  his  front.  Our 
balls,  of  course,  buried  themselves 
harmlessly  in  the  Rebel  earthworks  ;* 
while  our  men,  though  partially 
screened  by  woods  and  houses,  were 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
Hebels.  For ,  four  hours,  the  action 
thus  continued — ^necessarily  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  side  and  very 
little  on  the  other.  Finally,  a  more 
determined  assault  was  made  by  a 
part  of  our  infantry,  led  by  Major 
Theodore  Winthrop,  Aid  to  Gen. 
Butler,  who  was  shot  dead  while 
Btanding  on  a  log,  cheering  his  men 
to  the  charge.  His  courage  and  con- 
duct throughout  the  fight  rendered 
him  conspicuous  to,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of,  his  enemies.  Lieut. 
John  T.  Greble,  of  the  2d  regular  ar- 
tillery, was  likewise  killed  instantly 
by  a  ball  through  the  head,  while 
serving  his  gun  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 


Our  total  loss,  in  the  advance  and  the 
attack,  was  hardly  less  than  100  men ; 
while  the  Bebels  reported  theirs  at 
1  killed  and  7  wotmded.  Gen.  Pierce, 
whose  inexperience  and  incapacity 
had  largely  contributed  to  our  mis- 
fortune, finally  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  made,  and  in  good  order ; 
the  Eebels  following  for  some  miles 
with  cavalry,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. And,  so  conscious  were  their 
leaders  that  they  owed  their  advan- 
tage to  accident,  that  they  abandoned 
the  position  that  night,  and  retreated 
so  far  as  Yorktown,  ten  miles  up  the 
Peninsxda.'  No  fmrther  collisions  of 
moment  occurred  in  this  department 
that  season.  Gen.  Butler  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  Wool  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

Beports  of  a  contemplated  Bebel 
invasion  of  the  North,  through  Mary- 
land, were  current  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  Maryland  Hights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  held  by  John- 
ston through  most  of  that  month, 
while  a  considerable  force  appeared 
opposite  Williamsport  on  the  19th, 
and  seemed  to  meditate  a  crossing. 
A  rising  in  Baltimore,  and  even  a 
dash  on  Philadelphia,  were  among 
their  rumored  purposes.  Surveys  and 
reconnoissances  had  been  made  by 
them  of  Arlington  Hights  and  other 
eminences  on  the  Yii^iniaBide  of  the 
Potomac,  as  if  with  intent  to  plant 
batteries  for  the  shelling  of  Washing- 
ton. But  the  Union  forces,  in  that 
State  and  Maryland,  increased  so  ra- 
pidly, that  any  offensive  movement 


'Pollard  says:    "The  only  injury  reoeired 
&om  their  artillery  was  the  loea  of  a  mule/* 

'  Col  (since,  K^for-Qen.)  D.  H.  Hill,  who  dom- 
maodedthe  let  North  Carolina  in  thia  aflkiTi  in 


hia  official  report,  after  claiming  a  yictorj,  says : 

**  Fearing  that  heavy  reinforcements  would  be 
sent  up  trom  Fortress  Monroe,  we  fell  back  at 
night&U  upon  our  works  at  Yorktown." 
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in  that  qnartor  on  the  part  of  the 
Bobels  would  have  been  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme.  Finally^  on  the  night 
of  the  28d — ^the  day  of  her  election 
aforesaid — Oen.  Scott  gave  the  order 
for  an  advance ;  and,  b^ore  morning, 
10,000  Unionists  were  planted  on  the 
*  saored  soil.'  Oen.  Mansfield  super- 
intended the  crossing  of  the  Long 
Bridge ;  while  Gen.  McDowell  con- 
ducted that  over  the  Chaiu  Bridge  at 
*  Georgetown ;  whence  the  69th  New 
York,  Col.  Corcoran,  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  seize  the  crossing  of  the 
Orange  and  Manassas  Gap  Bailway, 
some  miles  westward.  The  New- 
York  Fire  Zouaves,  Col.  Ellsworth, 
moved  by  steamers  directly  on  Alex- 
andria ;  but  the  Bebels  in  that  city 
had  either  been  warned  by  treachery, 
or  were  alarmed  by  the  menacing 
appearance  of  the  gunboat  Pawnee, 
and  had  very  generally  escaped  when 
the  Zouaves  landed.  Some  300  of 
them,  mainly  civilians,  were  captured 
by  the  New  York  69tb,  in  their  %ht 
on  the  raiboad  aforesaid.  No  resist- 
ance was  met  at  any  point  But  Col. 
Ellsworth,  seeing  a  Secession  flag 
flying  from  the  '  Marshall  House'  at 
Alexandria,  stepped  in,  with  four 
followers,  and  took  it  down.  Pass- 
ing down  the  stairs,  he  was  met  by 
pne  Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper,  who, 
raising  a  double-barreled  gun,  shot 
Ellsworth  dead  on  the  spot.  He  was 
himself  instaiitly  shot  in  turn  by 
fVancis  E.  Brownell,  one  of  Col.  Ells- 
worth's followers ;  and  the  two  who, 
at  one  moment,  confronted  each  other 
as  strangers  but  as  mortal  foes,  the 
next  lay  side  by  side  in  death.  Jack- 
son's deed,  which,  at  the  North,  was 
Bhndderingly  regarded  as  assassina- 
tion, at  the  South,  was  exulted  over 


as  an  exhibition  of  patriotic  heroism ; 
and  a  subscriptLon  was  at  once  set  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  his  fstmily. 
This  incident  was  rightly  regarded 
by  many  as  indicative  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  contest  upon  which 
the  American  people  were  now  en- 
tering. 

Gen.  McDowell,  having  firmly  e^ 
tablished  himself  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac  for  several  miles  op- 
posite to  and  below  Washington,  pro^ 
ceeded  to  fortify  his  position,  but 
made  no  further  ofifensive  demonstra- 
tions for  several  weeks;  whose  quiet 
was  broken  only  by  a  brisk  dash  into 
and  through  the  village  of  Fairfax 
Court-House  by  lieut.  C.  H.  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  2d  regular  cavalry — ^re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  six  on  either  side^* 
and  by  an  ambuscade  at  Vienna. 

Late  on  Monday,  June  17th,  Gen. 
Bobert  C.  Schenck,  under  orders  from 
Gen.  McDowell,  left  camp  near  Alex- 
andria, with  700  of  Col.  McCook's  Ist 
Ohio,  on  a  railroad  train,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  track  toward 
Leesburg,  detaching  and  stationing 
two  companies  each  at  Fall's  Church 
and  at  two  road-crossings  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  was  nearing  Vienna, 
thirteen  miles  fi-om  Alexandria,  with 
four  remaining  companies,  numbering 
275  men,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, when,  on  emerging  from  a  cut 
and  turning  a  curve,  eighty  rods  from 
the  village,  his  train  was  raked  by  a 
masked  battery  of  two  guns,  hastily 
planted  by  Col.  Gregg,*  who  had  been 
for  two  or  three  days  scouting  along 
our  front,  with  about  800  Rebels, 
mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  who, 
starting  that  morning  from  Dranes- 
ville,  had  been  tearing  up  the  track 
at  Vienna,  and  had  started  to  return 


^  Afterward,  G«n.  Maxcj  Qregg ;  Goyemor  elect  of  South  Carolina ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 
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to  Dranesville  when  thej  heard  the 
whistle  of  Gen.  Schenck'sloeomotiye. 
Several  rounds  of  grape  were  fired 
point-blank  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ohio  boys,  who  speedily  sprang  from 
the  carsy  and  formed  tmder  the  pro- 
tection of  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  track.  The  engineer,  who  was 
backing  the  train,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  rear  of  it,  instantly  detached  his 
locomotive,  and  started  at  his  best 
speed  for  Alexandria,  leaving  the 
cars  to*  be  burnt  by  the  Rebels,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  to  be  brought 
off  in  blankets  by  their  surviving 
comrades.  The  Rebels,  deceived  by 
the  cool,  undaunted  bearing  of  our 
force,  did  not  venture  to  advance,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  a  trap  in  their 
turn;  so  that  our  loss  in  men  was  but 
20,  including  one  captain.  The  Reb- 
els, of  course,  lost  none.  Each  party 
retreated  immediately — ^the  Rebels 
to  Fairfax  Court  House. 

As  very  much  has  since  been  said, 
on  both  sides,  with  partial  justice,  of 
outrages  and  barbarities,  devastation 
and  rapine,  whereof  '  the  enemy'  is 
always  assumed  to  be  guilty,  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto,  issued  by  a  Con- 
federate chief  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  contest,  and  before  it  could  have 
had  any  foundation  in  fact, 'casts 
light  on  many  similar  and  later  in- 
culpations : 

"  HXAD-QUABTEBS,  Dkp't  OP  AlEXAKDBIA,  ) 

Oajip  Piokbns,  June  5th,  1861.      ) 
"a  pboglamatiok. 
'^  To  the  people  of  the  Counties  of  Loudoun, 
Pair/ax,  and  Prince  William : 
"  A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has 
invaded  joxxr  soil.    Abraham  Lincoln,  re- 
gardless of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constitutional 
restraints,  has  thrown  his  Abolition   hosts 
among  you,  who  are  murdering  and  impris- 
oning your  citizens,  confiscating  and  de- 
stroying your  property,  and  committing  other 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  too  shocking 
and  revolting  to  humanity  to  be  enumerated. 


^'  All  roles  of  civilised  war&re  ai«  aban- 
doned, and  they  proclium  by  their  acts,  if 
not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war-cry  is 
'Beauty  and  Booty.^  AU  that  is  dear  to 
man — your  honor,  and  that  of  your  wires 
and  daughters — ^your  fortunes  and  your  tives, 
are  involyed  in  this  momentous  contesL 

*'  In  tfke  name,  therefore,  of  the  oonsCitated 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States — in  the 
sacred  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
self-goTemment,  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing— in  behalf  of  civilization  itself— I,  6.  T. 
Beauregard,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  commanding  at  Camp  Pick- 
ens, Manassas  Junction,  do  make  mis  my 
Proclamation,  and  invite  and  ei^oin  you,  b^  ^ 
every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  ot 
freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  and 
memo|;y  of  your  Revolutionary  Others,  and 
by  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  your  domestio 
firesides,  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  your  State 
and  country ;  and,  by  every  means  in  your 
power,  compatible  with  honorable  warfare, 
to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from 
your  land. 

I  conjure  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  your 
country  and  her  legal  and  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  especially  to  be  vigilant  observ- 
ers of  the  movements  and  acts  of  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  au- 
thentic information  at  these  headquarters, 
or  to  the  officers  under  my  command. 

'*  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  utmost 
protection  in  my  power  will  be  given  to 
you  all.  G.  T.  Beattbboabd, 

**  Brigadier-General  Commanding.^ 

Three  days  before,  and  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  fulmination 
which  Beauregard  was  preparing, 
Gren.  McDowell,  in  command  of  our 
forces  in  his  front,  had  issued  the 
following: 

"Hbad-qttastbbs  Dkp't  of  K.  E.  YiBonriA, 
Ableetoton,  June  2d,  1861. 

**  GsNKBAL  Ordeb  No.  4.-— Statements  of 
the  amount,  kind,  and  value,  of  all  private 
property  taken  and  used  for  (Government 
purposes,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  any 
way  to  private  property,  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  this  section  of  the  country  by 
the  United  States  troops,  will,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  be  made  out  and  transmitted  to 
department  head -quarters  of  brigades  by  the 
commanders  of  brigades,  and  officers  ia 
charge  of  the  several  fortifications.  These 
statements  will  exhibit : 

'^  First,  The  quantity  of  land  taken  pos- 
session of  for  the  several  field-works,  and  the 
kind  and  value  of  the  crops  growing  there- 
on, if  any. 
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"  Second.  The  quantity  of  land  need  for 
the  several  encampments,  and  the  kind  and 
▼aine  of  the  growing  crops,  if  any. 

^*  7%ird.  The  number,  size,  and  character 
of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"  Fourth,  The  quantity  and  value  of  trees 
out  down. 

"  Fifth,  The  kind  and  extent  of  fencing, 
etc.,  destroyed. 

"  These  statements  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  or  of 
the  damage  sustained,  and  the  .  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who 
have  sustained  any  damage  or  loss  as  above 
will  make  their  claims  upon  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  troops  by  whom  it  was 
done,  or,  in  cases  where  these  troops  have 
moved  away,  upon  the  commander  nearest 
them. 

"  These  claims  will  accompany  the  state- 
ment above  caUed  for.  The  commanders  of 
brigades  will  require  the  assistance  of  the 
commanders  of  regiments  or  detached  com- 
panies, and  will  make  this  order  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  end 
that  all  loss  or  damage  may,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  ascertained  while  the  troops  are 
now  here,  and  by  whom,  or  on  whose  ac- 
count, it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice 
may  be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
Government.  The  name  of  the  officer  or 
officers,  in  case  the  brigade  commanders 
shall  institute  a  board  to  fix  the  amount  of 
loss  or  damage,  shall  be  given  in  each  case. 

"  By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  McDowell. 
«' Jamks  B.  Fey,  Ass't  Acy't-GeneraL" 

Of  course,  this  order  does  not 
prove  that  no  outrage  was  commit- 
ted, no  wanton  injury  inflicted,  by 
our  soldiers,  in  this  or  other  portions 
of  the  Confederacy.  War  cannot 
afford  to  be  nice  in  the  selection  of 
its  instruments ;  and  probably  no  cam- 
paign was  ever  prosecuted  tiirough  a 
friendly,  much  more  a  hostile,  region, 
wherein  acts  of  violence  and  spo- 
liation were  not  petpetrated  by  sol- 
diers on  the  defenseless  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  that  the  com- 
manders on  our  side,  and,  in  fact,  on 
both  sides,  were  generally  earnest 
and  vigilant  in  repressing  and  pun- 
ishing these  excesses,  is  the  simple 
truth,  which  should  be  asserted  and 


insisted  on  for  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try and  her  people. 

Gen.  Bobert  Patterson,  with  about 
20,000  men,  broke  camp  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  June  7th,  and  advanced 
to  Hagerstown,  while  Col.  Lew.  Wal- 
lace, on  his  right,  took  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Cumberland,  and  made  a  dash 
upon  Bonmey,  which  he  easily  capt 
tured.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Eebels,  burned  the 
bridge  at  Point  of  Bocks  on  the  7th, 
and  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
14th,  destroying  the  superb  railway 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
treated upon  Winchester  and  Lees- 
burg,  after  having  destroyed  the 
armory  and  shops  at  the  Feriy — ^the 
machinery  having*  been  already  sent 
off  to  Bichmond.  The  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  the  several  railroads  in 
this  region  were  thoroughly  disman- 
tled. The  Potomac  was  crossed  at 
Williamsport,  by  Gen.  Thomas,  on 
the  16th.  But,  for  some  reason,  this 
advance  was  countermanded,  and  our 
troopa  all  recrossed  on  the  18ih — 
Gen.  Patterson  remaining  at  Hagers- 
town. The  Bebels  at  once  returned 
to  the  river,  completing  the  work  of 
destruction  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
conscripting  Unionists  as  well  as  Con- 
federates to  fill  their  ranks.  Patter^ 
son  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Wil- 
liamsport on  the  morning  of  July  2d, 
at  a  place  known  as  ^  Falling  Waters,' 
encountering  a  small  Bebel  force  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson  (afterward  known 
as  *  Stonewall'),  who,  being  outnum- 
bered, made  little  resistance,  but  fell 
back  to  Martinsburg,  and  ultimately 
to  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  7th,  an  or- 
der to  advance  on  Winchester  was 
given,  but  not  executed.  Finally,  on 
the  15th,  Patterson  moved  forward  to 
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Bunker  Hill,  on  the  direct  road 
to  and  nine  miles  from  WmcheetWy 
which  he  occnpied  without  reeistance. 

On  the  ITlii,  he  tamed  abruptly 
to  the  left,  moving  away  from  the 
enemy  in  hia  front,  and  marching  to 
Charleatown,  twelve  miles  eastward, 
near  the  Potomac,  leaving  Johnston 
at  full  liberty  to  lead  his  entire  force 
to  Manassas.  The  consequences  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  by  Pat- 
terscm  were  so  important  and  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  demand  for  it  the  fullest 
dncidation. 

Maj.-Qen.  Charles  W.  Sanford,  of 
Kew  York,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Gren.  Patterson  during  this 
campaign,  testifies '  positively  that  he 
was  dispatched  from  Washington  by 
Gen«  Scott  and  the  t)abinet,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  to  report  to  Patterson  and 
serve  under  him,  because  of  the  latter's 
tardiness  and  manifest  indisposition  to 
fight — that  he  reported  to  Patterson 
at  WiUiamsp(Mrt,  with  two  fresh  regi- 
ments, on  the  10th ;  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  composed 
of  8,000  New  York  troops,  and  deliv- 
ered orders  fix)m  Gten.  Scott,  urging 
^^  a  forward  movement  as  rapidly  as 
possible'^ — ^that  Patterson  then  had 
22,000  men  and  two  batteries ;  that 
delay  ensued  at  Martinsburg;  but 
that  the  army  advanced  from  that 
place— on  the  16th — to  Bunker  Hill, 
nine  miles  from  Johnston's  fortified 
camp  at  Winchester — Sanford's  di- 
vision moving  on  the  left  or  east  of 
tl|e  other  two ;  that  Patterson  visited 
him  (Sanford) — whose  pickets  were 
three  miles  further  ahead — ^that  after- 
noon, after  the  army  had  halted,  and 
complimented  him  on  his  comforta- 
ble location ;  to  which  he  (S.)  respond- 
ed— "  Very  comfortable.  General ;  but 


when  shall  we  move  on?"  to  which 
Patterson  relied — ^but  this  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  give  the  precis 
language  of  Gen.  Sanford's  sworn 
testimony : 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  or  tvo,  and  Htm 
said:  'I  don't  koow  yet  vhen  we  Bball 
moTe.  And,  if  I  did,  I  would  not  tell  my 
own  father.'    I  thought  that  was  rather  a 

Sneer  sort  of  speech  to  make  to  me,  undar 
tie  circumstances.  Bat  I  smiled  and  said: 
^  General,  I  am  only  anzioos  that  we  shall 
get  forward,  that  the  enemy  shall  not  esospe 
us.'  He  replied:  ^ There  is  no  danger  of 
that.  I  will  have  a  reconnoissanoe  to-mor- 
row, and  we  will  arrange  about  moving  at  a 
very  early  period.'  He  then  took  his  lesTe. 
*'  The  next  day,  there  was  a  reconnoiasanos 
on  the  Winchester  turnpike,  about  four  or 
five  miles  below  the  General's  camp.  Ha 
sent  forward  a  section  of  artillery  and  soros 
cavalry,  and  they  found  a  post  and  log  fence 
across  the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  soma 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of 
it  They  gave  them  a  round  of  grape.  The 
cavalry  scattered  off,  and  the  reconnoissanoe 
returned.  That  was  the  only  reconuoissanoa 
I  heard  of  while  we  were  there.  My  own 
pickets  went  further  than  that  But  it  was 
understood,  the  next  afternoon,  that  we  were 
to  march  forward  at  daylight  I  sent  down 
Col.  Morell,  with  40  men,  to  open  a  road 
down  to  Ope(^n  creek,  within  five  miles 
of  the  camp  at  Wiuohester,  on  the  side-roada 
I  was  upon,  which  would  enable  me,  in  the 
course  of  three  hours,  to  get  between  John- 
ston and  the  Shenandoah  river,  and  effectu- 
ally bar  his  way  to  Manassas.  I  had  my 
ammunition  all  distributed,  and  ordered  my 
men  to  have  24  hours'  rations  in  their  hav- 
ersacks, independent  of  their  breakfast  We 
were  to  march  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  this  road  to  the  Opeqnan  com- 
pleted that  night  I  had  then  with  me,  in 
addition  to  my  eight  regiments,  amounting 
to  about  8,000  men  and  a  few  cavalry, 
Doubleday's  heavy  United  States  batteiy  of 
20  and  SO-pounders,  and  a  very  good  Rhode 
Island  battery.  And  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  Gen.  Patterson  foUowed 
me  up  or  not,  of  placing  myself  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  rather 
than  let  Johnston  escape.  And,  at  4  o'clock, 
I  should  have  moved  over  that  road  for  thst 
purpose,  if  I  had  had  no  further  orders.  Bat^ 
a  little  after  12  o'clock  at  night  [July  16th- 
17th],  I  received  a  long  order  of  three  pages 
from  Gren.  Patterson,  instructing  me  to  move 
on  to  Charlestown^  which  is  nearlyat  right  an- 
gles to  the  road  I  was  going  to  move  on,  and 
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tMrenty-two  miles  troxa  Winchester.  This 
was  after  I  had  giveu  my  orders  for  the 
other  movement. 

'^  QuMtion  by  the  Chairman :  [Senator 
Wade]  And  that  left  Johnston  free? 

^  Afuwer:  Yes,  tar ;  left  him  free  to  make 
bis  escape,  which  he  did.  '''  *  • 

^*  Quettum :  In  what  direction  wonld 
Johnston  haye  had  to  moye  to  get  hy  yon  ? 

**J[iMtodr;  Right  oat  to  the  Shenandoah 
river,  which  he  forded.  He  found  out  from 
his  cavalry,  who  were  watching  ns,  that  we 
were  actuidly  leaving,  and  he  started  at  1 
o^clock  that  same  day,  with  8,000  men, 
forded  the  Shenandoah  where  it  was  so  deep 
that  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  their  cart- 
ridge-boxes on  their  bayonets,  got  out  on 
the  Leesbnrg  road,  and  went  down  to  Ma- 


'*  Qumti&n  hy  the  Chairman:  Did  Patter- 
0on  assign  any  reason  for  that  movement  ? 

^^Anmo0r:  I  was,  of  coarse,  very  indig- 
nant aboat  it,  and  so  were  all  my  officers 
and  men;  so  much  so  that  when,  subse- 
quently, at  Harper^s  Ferry,  Patterson  came 
by  my  camp,  there  was  a  universal  groan — 
against  all  discipline,  of  course,  and  we  sup- 
pressed it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excuse 
given  by  Gen.  Patterson  was  this :  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  that  he  could  rely 
upon  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  reinforced 
by  20,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was  going 
to  make  an  attack  upon  him;  and,  in  the 
<»'der  which  I  received  that  night — a  long 
order  of  three  pages — I  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  communicating  roads,  turning 
on  a  regiment  here,  and  two  or  three  regi- 
ments there,  and  a  battery  at  another  place, 
to  occupy  all  the  roads  from  Winchester  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Oharlestown,  and  all 
the  cross-roads,  and  hold  them  all  that  day, 
until  G^en.  Patterson's  whole  army  went  by 
me  to  Gharlestown ;  and  I  sat  seven  hours 
in  the  saddle  near  a  place  called  Smithfield, 
while  Patterson,  with  his  whole  army,  went 
by  me  on  their  way  to  Oharlestown,  he  being 
I4>prehensive,  as  he  said,  of  an  attack  from 
Johnston's  forces. 

^  Question  hy  Mr,  OdeU :  You  covered 
this  movement? 

^^Amwer:  Yes,  sir.  Now  the  statement 
that  he  made,  which  came  to  me  through 
Col.  Abercrombie,  who  was  Patterson's 
brother-in-law,  and  commanded  one  division 
in  that  army,  was  that  Johnston  had  been 
reinforced;  and  Gren.  Fitz-John  Porter  re- 
ported the  same  thing  to  my  officers.  Gen. 
Porter  was  then  the  chief  of  Patterson's  sta£^ 
and  was  a  very  excellent  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished soldier.  They  all  had  got  this 
story,  which  was  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  foundation ;  /or  there  had  not  a 
tingle  man  arrived  at  the  eamp  Hnee  fee  had 
gU^M  i$rformiiU%»n  that  their /areeconeiited 


qf  30,000  men,  of  whom  1,800  were  sick 
with  the  measles.  The  story  was,  however, 
that  they  had  ascertained,  by  reliable  in- 
formation, of  this  reinforcement.  Where 
they  got  their  information,  I  do  not  know. 
None  such  reached  me;  and  I  picked  up 
deserters  and  other  persons  to  get  sM  the 
information  I  could;  and  we  since  have 
learned,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
Johnston's  force  never  did  exceed  20,000 
men  there.  But  the  excuse  Patterson  gave 
was,  that  Johnston  had  been  reinforced 
by  20,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was 
going  to  attack  him.  That  was  the  rea» 
son  he  gave  then  for  this  movement.  But^ 
in  this  paper  he  has  lately  published,  he 
hints  at  another  reason— another  excuse 
— which  was  that  it  was  by  order  of  Gen. 
Scott  Now,  I  know  that  the  peremptory 
order  of  Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  was  this — ^I  waa 
present  on  several  occasions  when  tele- 
graphic communications  went  from  Gen. 
Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson :  Gen.  Scott's  orders 
to  Gen.  Patterson  were  that,  if  he  were 
strong  enough,  he  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Johnston.      But,  if  not,   then  he  was  to 

5 lace  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep 
ohnston  employed,  and  prevent  him  from 
making  a  junction  with  Beauregard  at  Ma^ 
nassas.  That  was  the  repeated  direction  of 
Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson ;  and  it  was 
because  of  Patterson's  hesitancy,  and  his 
hanging  back,  and  keeping  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  Johnston's  camp,  that  I  waa 
ordered  to  ^o  up  there  and  reinforce  him, 
and  assist  hun  in  any  operations  necessary 
to  effect  that  object.  The  excuse  of  Gen. 
Patterson  now  is,  that  he  had  orders  from 
Gen.  Scott  to  move  to  Oharlestown.  Now, 
that  is  not  so.  But  this  state  of  things  ex- 
isted :  Before  the  movement  was  made  from 
Martinsburg,  Gen.  Patterson  suggested  to 
Gen.  Scott  that  Oharlestown  would  be  a 
better  base  of  operations  than  Martinsburg, 
and  suggested  that  he  had  better  move  on 
Oharlestown,  and  thence  make  his  ap- 
proaches to  Winchester;  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  that  than  to  move  directly  to 
Winchester  from  Martinsburg;  and  Gen. 
Scott  wrote  back  to  say  that,  if  he  found 
that  movement  a  better  one,  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  make  it  But  Gen.  Patterson  had 
already  commenced  his  movement  on  Win- 
chester direct  from  Martinsburg,  and  had  got 
as  far  as  Bunker  Hill ;  so  that  the  movement 
which  he  had  formerly  suggjpsted,  to  Oharles- 
town, was  suppressed  by  his  own  act.  But 
that  is  the  pretense  now  given  in  his  pub- 
lished speech  for  making  the  movement 
from  Banker  Hill  to  Oharlestown,  which 
was  a  retreat,  instead  of  the  advance  which 
the  movement  to  Oharlestown  he  first  pro- 
posed to  Gen.  Soott  was  intended  to  be.  *  * 
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"  Queition  hy  the  Chairman :  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  undertook  to 
ezoQse  this  moyement  on  the  ground  that 
the  time  of  many  of  his  troops  had  expired, 
and  they  refused  to  aooompany  him.  * 

'*  AjiMwer :  That,  to  mj  knowledge  is  ui- 
tme.  The  time  of  none  of  them  had  ex- 
pired when  this  movement  was  made.  All 
the  troops  that  were  there  were  in  the  high- 
est condition  for  the  service.  These  three- 
months'  men,  it  may  he  well  to  state  to  yon 
who  are  not  military  men,  were  superior  to 
any  other  volunteer  troops  that  we  had,  in 
point  of  discipline.  They  were  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  the  country.  The  thrde- 
months'  men  were  generally  the  organized 
troops  of  the  different  States — ^New-York, 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  We  had,  for  instance, 
from  Patterson^B  own  city,  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  service,  which 
was  turned  over  to  me,  at  their  own  request ; 
and  the  most  of  my  regiments  were  disci- 
plined and  organized  troops.  They  were  all  in 
nne  condition,  anxious,  zealous,  and  earnest 
for  a  fight.  They  thought  they  were  going 
to  attack  Johnston's  camp  at  Winchester. 
Although  I  had  suggested  to  Gen.  Patterson 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that,  the 
camp  being  admirably  fortified  with  many 
of  their  heavy  guns  from  Norfolk,  I  pro- 
posed to  him  to  place  ourselves  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah,  which  would 
have  compelled  him  to  fight  us  there,  or  to 
remain  in  his  camp,  either  of  which  would 
have  effected  Gen.  Scott's  object.  If  I  had 
got  into  a  fight,  it  was  very  easy,  over  this 
road  I  had  Just  been  opening,  for  Patterson 
to  have  reinforced  me  and  to  have  come  up 
to  the  fight  in  time.  The  proposition  was 
to  place  ourselves  between  Johnston's  forti- 
flea  camp  and  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  for- 
tified camp  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him. 

"  Queition ;  Even  if  you  had  received  a 
check  there,  it  would  have  prevented  his 
Junction  with  the  forces  at  Manassas  ? 

**  Annoer :  Tes,  sir ;  I  would  have  risked  a 
battle  with  my  own  division  rather  than 
Johnston  should  have  escaped.  If  he  had 
attacked  me,  I  could  have  taken  a  position 
where  I  could  have  held  it,  while  Patterson 
could  have  fallen  upon  him  and  repulsed  him. 

"  Queition  hy  Mr,  Odell :  Had  you  any 
such  understanding  with  Patterson  ? 

"  Amwor :  I  told  him  I  would  move  down 


on  this  side-road  in  advance,  leaving  Geo. 
Patterson  to  sustain  me  if  I  got  into  a  fight* 
%),  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  attack 
Patterson,  I  was  near  enough  to  tall  upon 
Johnston's  fiank  and  to  support  Patterson. 
By  using  this  communication  of  mine  to 
pass  Opequan  creek — where,  I  had  informed 
ratterson,  I  had  already  pushed  forward  my 
pickets,  [200  men  in  the  day  and  400  more  at 
night,]  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  homing 
the  bridge-— it  would  have  enabled  me  to 
get  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah 
river.  On  the  morning  of  our  march  U> 
Charlestown,  Stuart's  Cavalry,  which  fig- 
ured so  vigorously  at  Bull  Run,  was  upon 
my  flank  all  day.  They  were  apparently 
about  800  strong.  I  saw  them  constantly 
on  my  fiank  for  a  number  of  miles.  I  could 
distinguish  them,  with  my  glass,  with  great 
ease.  Finally,  they  came  within  about  a 
mile  of  the  line  of  march  I  was  pursuing^ 
and  I  sent  a  battery  arocnd  to  head  them 
off,  and  the  12th  regiment  across  the  fields 
in  double-quick  time  to  take  them  in  the 
rear.  I  thought  I  had  got  them  hemmed 
in.  But  they  broke  down  the  fences,  and 
went  across  the  country  to  Winchester,  and 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  thera.  They  were 
then  about  eight  miles  from  Winchester,  and 
must  have  got  there  in  the  course  of  iL 
couple  of  hours.  That  day,  at  1  o'clock — 
as  was  ascertained  from  those  who  saw  him 
crossing  the  Shenandoah — Johnston  started 
from  Winchester  with  8,000  men,  forded  the 
Shenandoah,  and  got  to  Manassas  on  Friday 
night ;  and  his  second  in  command  started 
the  next  day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  av^- 
able  troops — something  like  9,000  men; 
leaving  only  the  sick,  and  a  few  to  guard 
them,  in  the  camp  at  Winchester — and  they 
arrived  at  the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  got  out  of  the  cars,  rushed  on  the 
battle-field,  and  turned  the  scale.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  we  had  intercepted  Johnston, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  would  have  been  a  victory  for  us  in- 
stead of  a  defeat  Johnston  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  ablest  general  they  had  in  their 
army."* 

Patterson  remamed  at  Charlestown, 
idle  and  useless,  until  the22d ;  when, 
learning  of  the  disaster  at  Bull  Bun, 


*If  any  Unionist  is  curioas  to  see,  and  has 
tiie  patience  to  read,  all  the  excuses  which  can 
be  trumped  up  for  Patterson*s  conduct  through- 
out this  wretched  business,  he  will  find  them 
embodied  and  skillfully  marshaled  in  Mr.  Fitz 
John  Porter's  testimony  before  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee [of  the  XXXYUth  Congress]  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  voL  il  pp.  152-59.    I  see 


nothing  therein  that  essentially  contradicts  Gen. 
Sanford*s  testimony,  or  is  calculated  to  relieve 
QexL  Patterson  from  the  grave  imputations  which 
that  testimony  must  fix  in  the  breast  of  every  loyal 
American.  All  that  it  seems  to  establish  is  a  per- 
fect identity  of  principles,  sympathies,  and  pur- 
poses, between  Porter  and  Patterson,  with  a  rare 
skill  in  framing  excuses  on  the  part  <^  the  fanner. 
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he  fell  back  hastilj  to  Harper's 
Feny;*  where,  on  the  25th,  he  was 
snp^rscided  by  Gen.  K.  P.  Banks. 

The  movement  of  the  Union  Orand 
Armj,  commanded  in  the  field  by 
Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  but  directed 
from  Washington  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
Scott,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July 
16th.  Gen.  Tyler's  column,  in  the 
advance,  bivouacked  that  night  at 
Vienna,  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
FairfisuE  Court  House.  It  rested  next 
night  at  Germantown,  two  miles  be- 
yond Fairfax ;  and,  on  Thursday,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  pushed  on  to  and 
through  CenterviUe,  the  Rebels  re- 
tiring quietly  before  it.  Three  miles 
beyond  that  village,  however,  the 
Bebels  were  found  strongly  posted  at 
Blackburn's  ford,  on  Bull  Run^  and, 
on  being  pressed,  showed  fight.  This 
was  at  li  o'clock  p.  m.  A  spirited 
conflict,  mainly  with  artillery,  re- 
sulted— the  Rebels  being  in  heavy 
force,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  James  Longstreet.  The 
Unionists,  more  exposed,  as  well  as 
outnumbered,  finally  drew  back,  leav- 
ing the  Rebel  position  intact.  The 
losses  were  nearly  equal :  83  on  our 
side ;  68  on  the  other.  Sherman's 
battery,  Oapt.  Ayres,  did  most  of  the 
actual    fighting,  supported   by  Col. 


Richardson's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  1st  Massachusetts,  13th  Ke^* 
York,  and  2d  and  3d  Michigan.  Re* 
garded  as  a  reconnoissance  in  force, 
the  attack  might  be  termed  asuccess; 
since  the  result  Remonstrated  that 
the  main  Rebel  army  was  in  position 
along  the  wooded  valley  of  Bull  Run, 
half-way  between  CenterviUe  and 
Manassas  Junction,  and  purposed  to 
remain. 

Gen.  McDowell's  army  was  moved 
up  to  and  concentrated  around  the 
ridge  on  which  CenterviUe  is  situated 
during  the  18th  and  19th^  with  in- 
tent to  advance  and  attack  the  Reb- 
els, posted  along  BuU  Run  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  Manassas 
Junction,  on  Saturday,  the  20th. 
But  delay  was  encountered  in  the 
reception  of  adequate  subsistence, 
which  did  not  arrive  tiU  Friday  night. 
During  Saturday,  three  days'  rations 
were  distributed  and  issued,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  moving 
punctuaUy  at  2  o'clock  next  morning. 
Meantime,  Beauregard,  maintaining 
an  absolute  quiet  and  inoffensiveness 
on  his  firont,  and  fully  informed  by 
spies  and  traitors  of  every  movement 
between  him  and  Washington,  had 
hastily  gathered  from  every  side  aU 
the  available  forces  of  the  Confede- 
racy, including  15,000,  or  nearly  the 


*  On  the  dBkj  of  McDowell's  adranoe  to  Cen- 
isnriUe,  and  of  the  collision  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
Gen.  Scott  telegraphed  oomplaininglj  to  Patter- 
■on  as  f<dlows : 

"  Washikotok,  July  18th,  1861. 

"  Major-Gkn.  Pattebson,  etc. :  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy. 
If  not,  to  hear  that  you  have  felt  him  strongly, 
or,  at  least,  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and 
demonstrations.  Tou  have  been  at  least  his 
equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior,  in  numbers. 
Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  rednforoe- 
ments  toward  Manassas  Junction?  A  week  is 
anoogh  to  win  a  victory.  '^  * 

"WXHTOBLD  SOOTT." 

To  this,  Patterson  responded  as  follows: 


"  Charlebtown,  July  18th,  1861. 
"CoL  E.  D.  TowNSEND,  A.  A.  G.,  eta:  Tele- 
gram of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen 
no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him  actively 
employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reconnoissanoes 
in  fprce,  caused  him  to  be  reenforced.  I  have 
accomplished  more  in  this  respect  than  the 
General-in-Chief  asked,  or  could  well  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  &ce  of  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, with  no  line  of  communication  to  pro- 
tect. ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  R.  Patmbsok." 

At  this  very  moment,  Patterson  knew  that  he 
had,  by  his  iBank  march  to  Chariestown,  cook- 
pletely  relieved  Johnston  from  all  apprehension 
of  attack  or  disturbance,  and  left  him  perfeol^ 
(roe  to  re6nfi)roe  Beauregard  with  his  entire  aogr. 
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IbU  ftrangfli,  of  QetL  JohngtonV 
Army  of  the  Sh^uuidoah,  aad  had 
decided  to  aflBmne  the  offenflive  and 
attack  our  foroes  before  Qea.  Fatter- 
son  could  come  up  to  join  theuL 
Had  oor  adyance  been  made  on  Sat- 
urday,  aa  we  originally  intended,  it 
vonld  have  enconntered  but  two- 
tiiirda  of  the  force  it  actually  com- 


bated ;  had  it  been  delayed  a  few 
honn  Icmger,  we  should  have  stood 
on  the  defensive,  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  of  chooBtng  the  podtions  where- 
on to  fight.  Such  are  the  overruling 
caftualtieB  and  fatalitieB  of  war. 

Bull  Run  is  a  decent  mill-Btreani, 
fordable,  in  summer,  at  intervals  of 
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half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Its  immediate 
valley  is  generally  narrow  and  wood- 
ed, inclosed  by  bluffs,  neither  high 
nor  very  steep,  but  affording  good 
positions  for  planting  batteries  to 
eommand  the  roads  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  screened  by  woods  and  brush 
as  to  be  neither  seen  nor  suspected 
until  the  advancing  or  attacking  party 


is  close  upon  them.  This  fiict  ez^ 
plains  and  justifies  Gten.  McDoweffs 
(or  Scott's)  order  of  battle.  This  was, 
briefly  :*to  menace  the  Rebel  right 
by  the  advance  of  our  1st  division  on 
the  direct  road  firom  Centreville  to 
Manassas  Junction,  while  making  a 
more  serious  demonstration  on  the 
road  running  due  west  from  Center- 
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yflle  to  Qroy6ton  and  Wanentaii^  aad 
eroflfiing  Bull  Bun  by  the  Stone 
Bridge ;  while  the  real  or  main  attack 
was  to  be  made  bj  a  oolnmn  16,000 
strong,  compoeed  of  the  dd  (Honter'a) 
and  3d  (Heintzelman'B)  divififons, 
whidi,  starting  firom  their  camps  a 
mile  or  two  east  and  southeast  of 
Oentonrille,  were  to  mike  a  consider- 
able d6toar  to  the  right,  crossing  Oub 
Bon,  and  then  Bull  Bim  at  a  ford 
known  as  Sudley  Spring,  three  miles 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  thus  turning 
the  Bebel  left,  and  rolling  it  up  on 
the  center^  where  it  was  to  be  taken 
in  flank  by  our  1st  division  (Tyler's) 
crossing  the  Stone  Bridge  at  the  right 
moment,  and  completing  the  rout  of 
the  enemy.  The  6th  division  (Miles's) 
was  held  in  reserve  at  Oenterville, 
not  only  to  support  the  attacking 
columns,  but  to  guard  against  the  o\>- 
vious  peril  of  a  formidable  Bebel  ad- 
vance on  our  left  across  Blackburn's 
Ford  to  Centerville,  flanking  our 
flank  movement,  capturing  our  mu- 
nitions and  supplies,  and  cutting  off 
our  line  of  retreat.  The  4th  division 
(Runyon's)  guarded  our  communica- 
tions with  Alexandria  and  Arlington ; 
its  foremost  r^ment  being  about 
seven  miles  back  from  Centerville. 

The  movement  of  our  army  was 
to  have  commenced  at  2^  o'clock  a. 
k.f  and  the  battle  should  have  been 
opened  at  all  points  at  6  a.  ic. ;  but 
our  raw  troops  had  never  been  brig- 
aded prior  to  this  advance,  and  most 
of  their  officers  were  utterly  without 
experience ;  so  that  there  was  a  delay 
of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  flanking 
divisions  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  battle  was  to  begin.    Gen.  Tyler, 


in  front  of  Stoiie  Bridge,  opened  with 
his  artilleiy  at  6|  a  m.,  eliciting  ho 
reply ;  and  it  was  three  hours  later 
when  Hunter's  advance,  under  OoL 
Bumdde,  crossed  at  Sudley  Spring ; 
his  men,  thirsty  with  their  eariy 
march  that  hot  July  morning,  stop- 
ping as  they  crossed  to  drink  and  fill 
their  canteens.  Meantime,  ervery 
movement  of  our  forces  was  made 
manifest  to  Beauregard,  watehing 
them  from  the  slope  two  or  three 
miles  west,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
rose  over  their  line  of  march;  and 
raiment  after  regiment  was  hurried 
northward  by  him  to  meet  the  immi- 
nent shock.  Ko  strength  was  wasted 
by  him  upon,  and  scarcely  any  notice 
taken  of,  our  feint  on  his  right ;  bu^ 
when  Bumside's  brigade,  after  ctose- 
ing  at  Sudley^  had  marched  a  mile 
or  so  through  woods  down  the  road 
on  the  right  of  Bull  Bun,  and  com^ 
out  into  a  clear  and  cultivated  coun- 
try, stretching  thence  over  a  mile  of 
rolling  fields  down  to  Warrentoii 
turnpike,  he  Was  vigorously  opened 
upon  by  artillery  from  the  woods  ik 
his  front,  and,  as  he  pressed  on,  b^ 
infantry  also.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vance, fighting,  followed  imd  0upi> 
ported  by  Hunter's  entire  division, 
which  was  soon  joined  on  its  left  b^ 
Heintzelman's,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  a  little  later  and  further 
down,  our  attacking  column  reached 
and  crossed  the  TVarrenton  road  itotk 
Centerville  by  the  Stone  Brid^,  giv- 
ing a  hand  to  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division,  and  all  but  clearing 
tlds  road  of  the  Bebel  batteries  and 
regiments,  which  here  resisted  ovt 
efforts,"  under  the  immediate  eom^ 


"  Beauregatd^a  official  report  of  the  battle, 
Vrliich  was  dated  Kanaseaa,  August  26th,  (after 
&0  had  reoelTed  and  read  all  our  official  reports,) 


says  of  the  state  of  the  battle  at  thia  tfane: 

"  Hearf  losses  had  now  been  sustained  on  our 
aide,  both  in  numbers  andin  the  penMmal  worlli 
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laaad  of  Oen.  Joeeph  K  Johnston. 
Here  Ghiffin's  battery,  whioh,  with 
Bickett'By  had  done  the  most  effective 
fighting  throQghout,  was  charged 
with  effect  by  a  Rebel  regiment, 
which  was  enabled  to  approach  it 
witii  impunity  by  a  mistake  of  oar 
officers,  who  supposed  it  one  of  our 
own.  Three  different  attacks  were 
repnlsed  with  slanghter,  and  the  bat- 
tery remained  in  onr  hands,  though 
all  its  horses  were  killed.  At  8 
K  ic,  the  Bebels  had  been  driren 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  were  nearly 
out  of  sight,  abandoning  the  Warren- 
ton  road  entirely  to  onr  victorious 
troops.  Gen.  Tyler,  on  hearing  the 
gons  of  Hunter  on  our  right,  had 
pushed  Sherman's,  and  soon  after 
Eeyes's,  brigade,  over  the  Bun  to  as^ 
sail  the  enemy  in  his  front,  driving 
them  back  after  a  severe  straggle, 
and  steadily  advancing  imtil  checked 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  bat- 
teries on  the  bights  above  the  road, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  Bebel 
infimtiy  strongly  posted  behind 
breastworks.  A  gallant  charge  by 
the  2d  Maine  and  8d  Connecticut 


temporarily  carried  the  buildingB 
behind  which  the  Bebel  guns  were 
sheltered ;  but  ihe  breastworks  were 
too  strong,  and  our  men^  reooiliiig 
from  their  fire,  deflected  to  the  left, 
moving  down  the  Bun  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bluffy  covering  the 
efforts  of  Captain's  Alexander's  pio- 
neers to  remove  the  heavy  abatis, 
whereby  the  Bebels  had  obetructed 
the  road  up  from  the  Stone  Bridge. 
This  had  at  length  been  effected;  and 
Schenek's  brigade  and  Ayres'  battezy, 
of  Tyler's  division,  were  on  the  pcunt 
of  crossing  the  Bun  to  aid  in  comple- 
ting our  triumph. 

But  the  Bebels,  at  first  out-num- 
bered at  the  point  of  actual  collision, 
had  been  receiving  reenforcements 
nearly  all  day ;  and,  at  this  criticil 
moment.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,"  who 
had  that  morning  left  Piedmont, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  with  the  remain- 
ing brigade  of  Gton.  Johnston's  army, 
appeared  on  the  field.  Cheer  after 
cheer  burst  fi^m  the  Bebel  hosts,  but 
now  so  downcast,  as  this  timely  re- 
enforcement  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  battle.'*    Smith  almost  instantly 


of  the  lUiiL  The  Sth  Oeorgi*  redment  htA 
suAwed  hMTily,  being  ezpoeed,  as  n  took  and 
maintMned  its  position,  to  a  fire  from  the  enem j, 
afareadr  posted  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
front  and  ri|^  sheltered  by  frnoes  and  other 
oover.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieut  CoL  Gard- 
ner was  seyerely  wounded,  as  also  sereral  other 
valuable  oiBoers;  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment^ 
lieut  Branch,  was  kiUed,  and  the  horse  of  the 
regretted  Bartow  was  shot  under  him.  The  4th 
Alabama  also  suflbred  sererely  from  the  deadly 
Are  of  the  thousands  of  muskets  which  they  so 
dauntlessly  fronted,  under  the  immediate  leader- 
ship of  Bee  himselt  Its  brave  Colonel,  K  J. 
Jones,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  many  gal- 
lant oJBoers  fell,  slain  or  Mora  de  combat 

^Now,  however,  with  the  surging  mass  of 
over  14,000  Federal  infrntry  pressing  on  their 
front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire  of  at  least 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  fresh  brig- 
ades of  Sherman  and  Keyes  approaching — the 
latter  already  in  muskei-range--our  lines  gave 
back,  but  under  orders  from  Gen.  Bee. 

"  The  enemy,  muntaining  their  fire,  pressed 
their  swelling  masses  ouwwd  as  our  shattered 


battalions  retired :  the  slaughter  for  the  moment 
was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a  Southern 
home  with  life-long  sorrow. 

'*  Under  this  inexorable  stress,  the  retreat 
oontinued  until  arrested  by  the  eneiigy  and  reso- 
lution of  Gen.  Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  end 
Evans,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  Hottse, 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it 

"  Imboden*s  battery,  whidi  had  been  handled 
with  marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almoet 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Richardson,  being  threatened 
by  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  left  and  froo^ 
were  also  obliged  to  fall  bade.  Imboden,  toanug 
a  disabled  piece  on  the  ground,  retired  until  he 
met  Jackson's  brigade,  while  Richardson  joined 
the  main  body  of  his  battery  near  the  I^wifl 
House." 

^  A  Connectkmt  traitor. 

>*7%ei?»cftmoii<2  2M8pa«c^  of  August  1st  baas 
spirited  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  eye-witnee^ 
writing  at  Manassas  Junction,  July  22d;  fron 
which  we  extract  the  ibilowing: 
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fell  from  hk  horse,  wounded;  but 
the  command  of  his  brigade  was 
promptly  assunted  by  OoL  Arnold 
Blzey,**  who  pressed  forward,  backed 
by  the  whole  reassured  and  exultant 
Ilebel  host,  who  felt  that  the  day 
was  won.  Our  soldiers,  who  had 
been  thirteen  hours  marching  and 
fighting,  weary,  hungry,  thirsty,  con- 
tinually encountering  fresh  Kebel 
r^ments,  and  never  seeing  even  a 
cc«npany  hurrying  to  their  own  sup- 
port, became  suddenly  dismayed  and 


panic-stricken.  Elzey's  and  Early's  '* 
fresh  battalions  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right,  extending  rapidly  toward 
its  rear,  firing  on  them  from  under 
cover,  and  seeming,  by  their  shots  and 
cries,  to  be  innumerable.  Two  or 
three  of  our  regiments  recoiled,  and 
then  broke,  rushing  down  to  the  Bun. 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Bich- 
mond  at  6  A.  ic,  reached  the  Junction 
at  4,  and  galloped  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time,  it  was  said,  to  witness 
the  advance    of  his  cavalry,  1,500 


'*  Between  2  and  3  o^clock,  large  numbers  of 
men  were  leaving;  the  field,  some  of  them 
wounded,  others  exhausted  bj  the  long  struggle, 
who  gave  ua  gloomy  reports ;  but,  as  the  firing  on 
both  sides  continued  steadily,  we  felt  sure  that 
our  brave  Southerners  had  not  been  conquered 
by  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  the  North.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  truth  to  say  that  the  result 
at  this  hour  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  We 
had  lost  numbers  of  our  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers. Qens.  Bartow  and  Bee  had  been  stricken 
down;  Lieut  CoL  Johnson,  of  the  Hampton 
Legion,  had  been  killed;  CoL  Hampton  had 
been  wounded.  But  there  was  at  hand  the  fear- 
less General  whose  reputation  as  a  qpmmander 
was  staked  on  this  battle:  Oen.  Beauregard 
promptly  offered  to  lead  the  Hampton  Legion 
into  action,  which  he  executed  in  a  style  un- 
surpassed and  unsurpassabla  Gen.  Beauregard 
rode  up  and  down  our  lines,  between  the  enemy 
and  his  own  men,  regardless  of  the  heavy  fire, 
cheering  and  encouraging  our  troops.  About 
this  tiine,  a  shell  struck  his  horse,  taking  his 
head  off,  and  killing  the  horses  of  his  Aids, 
Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Hayward.  Gen.  Beau- 
regard^s  Aids  deserve  honorable  mention,  par- 
ticularly those  just  named,  and  Cols.  W.  Porcher 
Miles,  James  Chestnut,  John  L.  Manning,  and  A. 
R.  Chisholm.  Gen.  Johnston  also  threw  him- 
self into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  seizing  the 
colors  of  a  Gleorg^a  regiment,  and  rallying  them 
to  the  charge.  His  staff  signalized  themselves 
by  their  intrepidity,  CoL  Thomas  being  killed 
and  M^or  Mason  wounded. 

"Tour  correspondent  heard  Gen.  Johnston 
exclaim  to  Gen.  Cocke,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, *  Oh,  for  four  regiments!*  His  wish  was 
answered;  for  in  the  distance  our  reenforcements 
appeared.  The  tide  of  battle  was  turned  in  our 
favor  by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  from 
Winchester,  with  4,000  men  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
division.  Geo.  Smith  heard,  while  on  the  Ma- 
nassas railroad  cars,  the  roar  of  battle.  He 
stopped  the  train,  and  hurried  his  troops  across 
the  fields  to  the  point  just  where  he  was  most 
needed.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
enemy,  their  arrival  at  that  point  of  the  field 
being  entirely  unexpected.  The  enemy  fell 
back,  and  a  panic  seized  them.     Cheer  after 


cheer  from  our  men  went  up,  and  we  knew  the 
battle  had  been  won." 

The  LouMviBe  Courier^  a  thoroughly  Secession 
sheet,  had  an  account  from  its  correspondent^ 
"  Se  De  Kay,"  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Ken* 
tudcy  battalion  attached  to  Gen.  Johnston^s 
army,  which  reached  the  battle-field  among  thv 
last,  and  who,  writing  from  Manassas,  Monday, 
July  22d,  after  stating  that  Beauregard  had 
been  driven  two  miles,  says : 

"The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently 
against  us.  Some  of  our  best  officers  had  been 
slain,  and  the  fiower  of  our  army  lay  strewn 
upon  the  field,  ghastly  in  death  or  gaping  with 
wounda  At  noon,  the  cannonading  is  described 
as  terrifia  It  was  an  incessant  roar  for  mora 
than  two  hours,  the  havoc  and  devastation  at 
this  time  being  fearful.  McDoweO,  vHth  the  aid 
of  PaUar$on^8  division  of  20,000  men^  had  nearly 
outflanked  ««,  and  (hey  werejuet  in  the  act  of  poB» 
aessing  themeelveM  of  the  railway  to  Richmond, 
Then  aU  would  have  been  bet  Buti  most  oppor^ 
tundy — I  may  say  providentiaUy — at  thisjunctvrSf 
Gen,  Johnston,  vfilh  the  remnant  of  Jtis  divisioih^ 
our  army^  as  we  fondly  call  it,  far  we  have  been 
friends  aind  brothers  in  camp  and  fidi  for  tkrt» 
months — reappeared  and  made  one  other  desperate 
struggle  to  obtain  the  vantage-ground.  EJlzey's 
brig^e  of  Marylanders  and  Virginians  led  tha 
charge ;  and  right  manfully  did  mey  execute  the 
work." 

"  A  Marylander  who  did  nof '  go  with  his  State.' 

"  Beauregard's  report  of  the  battle  says : 

'*  CoL  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did  not 
receive  orders  until  2  o'clock,  which  had  been 
sent  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground  immedi- 
ately after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  ^th  Virginia^ 
Hay's  7th  Louisiana,  and  Barksdale's  13th  Mis- 
sissippi regiments.  This  brigade,  by  the  personal 
direction  of  Gten.  Johnston,  was  marched  by  the 
Holkham  house,  across  the  fields  to  the  left; 
entirely  around  the  woods  through  which  Elzey 
had  passed,  and  under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  po- 
sition in  line  of  battle  near  Chinn's  house,  out- 
flanking the  enemy's  right" 
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strong,  under  lient  Ool  Stnart,  on 
the  heels  of  our  flying  tro<^.  He 
ielegrsphed  that  night  to  his  Oon- 
gress  as  follows : 

"  ILlnajsas  Jmionoir,  Sand^  night 
^'191ght  has  dosed  upon  a  hard-foiight 
leld.  Our  foroes  were  Tictorioos.  The 
eneoiT  vai  routed,  sad  fled  precipitately, 
abaQdoDing  a  large  amount  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground 
was  strewed  for  miles  with  those  killed,  and 
the  farm-houses  and  the  ground  around  were 
filled  with  wounded. 

^'Pursuit  was  continued  along  several 
routes,  toward  Leesbnrg  and  Oentenrille, 
until  darkness  covered  the  Aigitives.  We 
hare  captured  several  field-batteries,  stands 
of  arms,  and  Union  and  State  flags.  Many 
prisoners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed,  whether  for  the  skill 
of  the  principal  oflleers,  or  for  the  gallantry 
of  all  our  troops.  The  battle  was  mainly 
Ibogbt  on  our  left  Ourfore$  f»a$  16,000 ; 
that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  85,000. 

*^  JxFrKBsoN  Davis." 

Had  Davis  been  aware  of  the  ntter 
demoralization  of  onr  soldiers  by 
panic,  he  wonld  doubtless  have  had 
them  pnrsned,  not  onlj  toward  Cen- 
terville,  bat,  if  possible,  into  and  be- 
yond it ;  and  he  wonld  not  hare 
needed  so  grossly  to  understate  the 
strength  of  his  army  in  order  to 
magnify  his  victory. 

Before  8  p.  ic,  there  had  been  fltfnl 


cannonading  and  sldrmiflhing,  bnt  no 
serious  engagement,  on  oar  leftb^ 
But,  when  our  defeat  on  the  ri^it 
became  manifest.  Gen.  Johnston** 
again  ordered  Ewell  to  advance  and 
attack;  which  he  did,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  8d  brigade,  CoL  T.  A. 
Davis,  with  so  rapid  and  spirited  a 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  that  lie 
precipitately  retreated.  There  were 
still  more  ^an  three  hours  of  good 
daylight  when  the  Eebels  saw  our 
routed  right  rushing  madly  firom  the 
field,'*  like  fiightened  sheep,  yet  their 
pursuit  amounted  to  nothing.  They 
came  across  Bull  Bxm,  preceded  by 
their  cavalry,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
a  deliberate,  though  rather  distant^ 
survey  of  the  5th  division,  drawn  up 
in  good  order  along  the  slope  west  of 
Centerville,  and  eagerly  expecting 
their  advance.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  aware  that  their  victory 
was  a  lucky  accident,  and  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  its  prestige  to 
the  chances  of  another  firay.  Having 
gratified  their  thirst  for  knowledge, 
considerably  out  of  musket-shot,  they 
returned  to  their  previous  hiding- 
places  in  the  woods  skirting   Bull 


'*  Beauregard  iiays,  in  his  official  leport,  that 
bs  sent  orders  to  Qen.  Swell,  holding  his  ex- 
treme right  al  the  Union  Mills  ford,  next  sooth 
of  Blackburn's  (on  Bull  Bun),  to  adtanoe  and 
attadc ;  and  that  they  did  adranoe  a  mile  toward 
CenterriUe  on  the  Union  Mills  road,  but  retreated 
again  "  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miscarriage  of  orders." 

'^  Gen.  Johnston,  who  had  Joined  Besoregard, 
al  Winchester  on  the  SOth,  was  the  ranking  offl- 
oer,  and  entitled  to  command :  but,  after  listening 
to  Beauregard's  plans,  promptly  acceded  to  them, 
and  directed  him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
As  Davis  htanself  finally  arriTed  on  the  field,  the 
Bebel  array  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  com- 
BMnders-tn-ehief  during  the  course  of  the  battle. 

"A  correspondent  of  Tht  Setg  York  JHlfune, 
who  witnessed  and  deaoribed  the  battle  and  the 
flight,  says : 


"  Kotwithstaading  aU  that  I  had  aeen,  i% 
seemed  incredible  that  our  whole  army  aboold 
melt  away  In  a  night;  and  so  I  remaiBed  at 
Genterrilie,  trusting  that,  by  the  morning,  a  sort 
of  reorganization  would  have  iakwk  place,  and 
that  our  front  would  still  oppose  the  enemy. 
At  7  A.  X.,  I  started  toward  the  battto-field; 
and,  on  reaching  a  considerable  aodiTity,  was 
amaaed  to  find  that  no  Teatige  of  ear  troopa  re- 
mained, excepting  a  score  or  two  ef  atragglinif 
fugitives,  who  followed  the  trada  of  those  who 
had  gone  before.  While  returning  to  GenterviOe. 
a  group  of  Rebel  cavalry  passed,  who  looked 
inquiringly,  but  did  not  question,  llietr  oonver* 
satioo  turned  upon  the  diances  cf  cutting  oST  tha 
retreat  at  Fairfax  Court  House.  After  aeeking 
Mr.  Wand,  an  artist  from  Kew  Tork,  who  alao 
lingered,  I  went  straight  to  Faii^x.  As  wo 
passed  the  church  need  as  a  hoapitsl,  the  doetors 
came  out,  and,  finding  what  was  the  condilkm 
of  ailhira,  walked  rapidly  away.  I  do  not  wiak 
to  say  that  they  deeerted  the  wounded.  Ihqr 
may  have  returaed,  for  aught  I  know." 
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Ban. "  During  tibe  fore  part  of  the 
night)  Bome  of  our  men,  who  had  not 
been  stampeded,  went  down  toward 
the  battle-field  and  bronght  away 
one  or  two  gnnB,  which  had  been 
ajl)andoned  in  the  flight,  bnt  not  cap- 
tared  by  the  enemy.  Our  5th  di- 
vision, constituting  the  reeenre,  now 
become  the  rear-guard,  of  our  army, 
remained  in  position  until  after  mid- 
night; when,  under  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen,  HcDowelJ,  it  commenced 
its  deliberate  retreat  to  the  environs 
of  Washington."* 


Qen.  McDowell  reports  our  losses 
in  this  engagement  at  481  killed  and 
1,011  wounded,  but  says  nothing  of 
how  many  wounded  or  otLers  were 
takiOi  prisoners."  Gen.  Beauregard 
reports  the  Bebel  loss  at  269  killed 
and  1,538  wounded;"  in  all,  1,852; 
saying  nothing  of  any  loss  in  prison- 
ers,  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred 
were  taken  by  our  soldiers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  and  duly  for- 
warded to  Washington.  He  says  he 
had  sent  1,460  wounded  and  other 
prisoners  to  Bichmond,  and  estimates 


''Beauregard,  in  his  official  report,  thus 
lamely  ezplaioB  this  modeetj : 

"  Sarly^s  brigade,nieanyhile,  joined  by  the  19th 
Tiiginia  regiment,  lieat  Col.  Strange,  of  Cocke's 
tari^de,  pureoed  tbie  now  panio-Btridcenf  fiigittiF« 
f^nemr.  Stuart,  with  hia  cavalry,  and  Beckham, 
had  also  taken  up  the  pursuit  along  the  road  by 
iHiich  the  enemy  had  come  upon  the  field  that 
morning ;  but  soon  encumbered  by  priaonera, 
who  thronged  his  way,  the  former  was  unable 
to  altack  the  mass  of  the  fast-flaeing,  frantic 
Federalists.  Witheis's,  B.  J.  Preston's,  Gash's, 
and  Kershaw's  regiments,  Hampton's  Legion 
and  Kemper's  battery,  also  pursued  along  the 
Warrenton  road  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  enemy 
having  opportunely  opened  a  way  for  them 
through  the  heavy  abatis  which  my  troops  had 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  several 
di^s  before.  Bui  thii  purmiiU  woe  toon  r^eoAedt 
i»  conmgwneo  of  a  faltt  rtportf  which  w^mrU^ 
natdy  reacKed  u$j  iM  the  enany^s  reterves,  knoum 
P>  lefre$h  and  c/eormderabk  eWtngik^  toere  ihrm^ 
mmg  tk$  pogiUon  of  Mbn  MUk  Ford:' 

**The  impression  thai  the  Bebela,  had  they 
pursued,  might  have  captured  or  dispersed  our 
flying  forces,  is  unsustained  by  facts.  For  be- 
tween the  paoio-stricken  l^ptives  and  the  vio- 
ion  were  not  mere^  the  reserve  (5th)  di- 
TisioD,  which  ramaaned  in  position,  and  had 
not  fired  a  shot,  bnt  the  1st  (Tyler's)  division 
fbrming  our  left,  which  had  suffered  little  loss, 
but  had  signally  repulsed  the  demonstration 
made  upon  it  at  the  dose  of  the  fight ;  while  the 
better  portion  of  our  beaten  right  and  center, 
Including  the  regular  inflEintry  and  cavalry,  stiU 
•tood  its  ground  and  sternly  faced  the  foe. 
Hig.  Barry,  our  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  battle. 
In  his  official  report,  afker  noticing  the  loss  of 
ten  of  his  guns  at  the  dose,  through  the  flight  of 
their  supporting  inCuitry,  says: 

^  The  army  having  retired  upon  Centerville, 
I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  McDowell  in  person,  to 
post  the  artillery  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat. 

•«The  batteries  of  Hunt  Ayres,  TidbalL  Bd- 
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wards,  Oreen,  and  the  Kew-Tork  Sth  regiment^ 
(the  latter  served  by  volunteers  from  Wilcox's 
brigade,)  20  pieces  in  all,  were  at  once  placed  in 
position;  aiid  thus  remained  until  12  o'dock 
p.  x.,  when,  orders  having  been  received  to  re- 
tire upon  tiie  Potomac,  the  batteries  were  put 
in  march,  and,  covered  by  Richardson's  brigade, 
retired  in  good  order  and  without  haste,  and, 
eady  next  morning,  reoocupied  their  fonner 
camps  on  the  Potomac'* 

GoL  J.  B.  BidiaidBOD,  commanding  the  %\h 
brigade  of  Tjrler's  division,  remained  unmolested 
in  position  one  mile  in  advance  of  Centerville,  on 
the  Blackburn's  Ford  rcMd,  untQ  2  ▲.  x.  of  Mon- 
day; then  retreated,  per  order,  through  Center- 
ville to  Fairfax  and  Arlington,  entirely  unassailed. 

»  Among  our^  killed  were  OoL  James  Came* 
ion,  bcother  of  the  Secretary  of  War— of  the  7901 
New  York  (Highlanders);  CoL  Slooum,  and 
Uhot  BaUott,  of  the  ad  Rhode  Island;  andlieut. 
CoL  Haggerty,  of  the  69th  'S^w  York.  Among 
our  wounded  were  Qen.  David  Hnnter  and  Gen, 
&  P.  HeintBfllman — commanding  diviskms ;  CoL 
OUver  B.  Wilooz,  of  Michigan;  CoL  Qilmaa 
Marston,  of  the  1st  New  Hampshire;  CoL  A.  M. 
Wood,  of  the  14th  New  York;  Cd.  H.  W. 
Skxwm,  of  the  2Uh  New  York;  and  Cd.  N.  L. 
Famham,  of  the  11th  New  York  (Fire  Zouaves). 
CoL  Wilcox  was  also  taken  priaoner,  as  well  as 
CoL  Miohad  Corooran,  of  the  69th  New  York 
(Irish),  and  M4  James  D.  Potter,  of  the  38th 
New  York— both  slightly  wounded. 

*■  ''Se  De  Kay,"  a  Rebd  offioer,  writmg  tp 
The  LouiaviUe  Courier  from  Uanewaaa  Junction, 
on  the  22d,  aays: 

*^Omr  loss  is  >%  koo  Giouaand  hiUed  and 
womukd.  Among  the  kiDed  are  Gen.  Bee,  of 
South  Carolina;  Gen.  B.  K.  Smith,  [a  mistake], 
Gen.  Bartow,  of  Georgia;  Cd.  Moore  and  all 
the  Akbama  field  officers;  CoL  Fisher  and  the 
North  Carolina  Add  officers;  Adjt  Branch,  of 
Georgia,  and  a  host  of  other  leading  men." 
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[fiye  weeks  after  the  fight]  that  the 
number  may  be  increafied  to  1,600. 
That  is  cprtainlj  a  very  lean  exhibit 
of  priBoners  as  the  fhiit  of  so  de- 
dsive  a  victory ;  but  the  fleetneas  of 
oar  soldiers  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  He  guesses  that  our  losses 
will  amount  to  4,500  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  and  adds : 

*'The  ordnance  and  supplies  captnred  in- 
dude  90fn6  28**  field-pieces  of  the  best 
oliaracter  of  arms,**  with  over  100  rounds 
of  ammanition  for  each  gun,  87  caissons,  6 
forges,  4  batter/- wagons,  64  artillery  horses, 
oompletelj' equipped,  500,000  roundsof  small- 
arms  ammunition,  4,600  sets  of  accouter- 
ments,  over  500  muskets,  some  9  regimental 
and  garrison  flags,  with  a  large  number  of 
pistols,  knapsacks,  swords,  canteens,  blan- 
kets, a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching 
tools,  wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  camp  an4 
garrison  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  some 
sabsifltence.'* 

At  7  A.  M.,  of  Monday,  the  22d,  the 
last  of  our  stragglers  and  wounded 
left  Centerville,  which  a  Bebel  cav- 
alry force  was  about  to  enter.    But 


there  was  no  pursuit,  and  no  loss  on 
our  part  after  the  battle,  but  of  what 
our  men  threw  away.  Beaur^ard 
explains  his  failure  to  pursue,  after 
our  discomfiture,  as  follows : 

"  An  armj  which  had  fought  like  ootb  on 
that  day,  against  uncommon  odds,  under  § 
July  sun,  most  of  the  time  without  water 
and  without  food,  except  a  hastil  j  snatched 
meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  condition  for  the 
toil  of  an  eager,  e£f<dotiye  pursuit  of  an  enem/ 
immediatelj  after  the  battle. 

"On  the  following  day,  an  unusoaDx 
heavy  and  xmintermitting  fall  of  rain  inter- 
vened  to  obstruct  our  advance,  with  reason- 
able prospect  of  fruitful  results.  Added  to 
this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry  force  of  sufficient 
numbers  made  an  efficient  pursuit  a  militaiy 
impossibility.'*       __ 

The  forces  actually  engaged  in  this 
celebrated  battle,  so  decisive  in  its 
results  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, were  probably  not  far  from 
25,000  on  either  side ; "  while  the  com- 
batants actually  on  the  battle-field,  or 
so  near  it  as  to  be  practically  at  the 
disposal  of  the  respective  command- 


**  Our  reports  admit  a  loss  of  17  guns ;  other 
accounts  make  it  22.  Beauregard,  writing  on 
the  26th  of  August,  should  have  been  able  to 
state  the  exact  number.  His  statement  of  the 
number  of  muskets  taken  at  "over  600,"  in- 
cluding all  those  dropped  by  our  dead  and 
wounded,  proves  that  the  stories  told  by  exci- 
ted correspondents  and  other  fugitives,  of  our 
men  throwing  away  everything  that  could  im- 
pede their  flight,  were  gross  exaggerations. 

**  Gen.  Heintzelman,  in  his  official  report  of 
the  battle,  giving  an  acoount^of  his  retreat  by 
the  drcuitotts  road  on  which  he  had  advanced, 
says: 

"  Having  every  reason  to  fear  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit from  the  enemy's  fresh  troops,  I  was  desi- 
rous of  forming  a  strong  rear-guard ;  but  neither 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  nor 
the  coolness  of  the  regular  troops  with  me,  could 
induce  them  to  form  a  single  company.  We  re- 
lied entirely  for  our  protection  on  one  section  of 
artillery  and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Most 
of  the  road  was  favorable  for  infantry,  but  unfa- 
vorable for  cavalry  and  artillery.  About  dusk, 
as  we  approached  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  we 
heard  a  firing  of  rifled  cannon  on  our  right,  and 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  established  a  battery 
enfilading  the  road.    Capt  Arnold,  with  his  sec* 


tion  of  artillery,  attempted  to  run  the  gauntlet 
and  reach  the  bridge  over  Cub  Bun,  about  two 
miles  from  Centerville,  but  found  it  obstructed 
with  broken  vehicles,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  pieces,  as  they  were  under  the  fire 
of  these  rifled  cannon.  The  cavalry  turned  to 
the  left,  and,  after  passing  through  a  strip  of 
woods  and  some  fields,  struck  a  road  which  led 
them  to  some  camps  occupied  by  our  troops  in 
the  morning,  through  which  we  gained  the  tarn- 
pike.  At  about  8  p.  iL,  we  reached  the  camps 
we  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  Had  a  brigade 
from  the  reserve  advanced  a  wort  distance  be- 
yond Centerville,  nearly  one-third  of  the  artil- 
lery lost  might  have  been  saved,  as  it  was  aban- 
doned at  or  near  this  crossing." 

These  were  the  only  guns  lost  by  us,  save 
those  abandoned  for  want  of  horses,  on  the  im- 
mediate field  of  confiict 

*  Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,"  says: 
"  Our  effective  force  of  all  arms  ready  for  action 

on  the  field,  ou  the  eventful  morning,  was  leas 

than  30,000  men." 

This  was  before  the  arrival  of  that  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  led  to  the  field  by  Kirby  Smith, 
and  afterward  oonmianded  by  Elzey,  or  the  brig- 
ade of  Early — to  say  nothing  of  the  reinforce- 
ments that  were  received  during  the  day  from 
the  direction  of  Richmond. 
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OPS,  were,  oh  either  side,  not  far  from 
85,000.  But  the  Eebels,  who  were 
somewhat  the  fewer  at  day-break, 
fought  under  the  encouraging  stimu- 
lus of  a  knowledge  that  every  hour, 
as  it  passed,  added  to  their  strength ; 
that  each  raibroad  train  arriving  at 
the  Junction,  brought  fresh  brigade 
after  brigade  to  their  support ;  **  and 
these,  as  they  arrived,  were  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  fidd  whereon  their 
services  could  be  most  effective : 
while  our  men,  who  had  been  called 
to  arms  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  generally  thrown  aside  their 
knapsacks  and  haversacks  to  facilitate 
their  movements,  had  been  fourteen 
hours  marching — some  of  them  on 
the  double-quick  for  miles — or  fight- 
ing, and  were  utterly  ezhansted  and 
faint  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  while 
not  a  single  company  had  been  added 
to  their  numbers.  Some  regiments 
fought  badly,  and  had  been  demor- 
alized and  dispersed  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral catastrophe;  but  the  great  ma* 
jority  evinced  a  courage  and  devotion 
which,  under  favoring  auspices,  would 
have  commanded  victory.  They  gave 
way  only  when  hope  seemed  dead — 
when  the    ever-increasing    hosts    of 


their  foes  not  only  outnumbered  them 
in  their  front,  but  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right  flank,  exposing'  them  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  which  they  could 
not  return  with  effect ;  and,  their  de- 
feat once  confessed,  the  confusion  and 
panic  of  their  flight  are  explained,  not 
excused,  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  long  detour  they  had  necessarily 
made  in  advancing  to  the  attack,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  of  battle,  their  line 
of  retreat  lay  in  part  along  the  front 
of  the  foe,  much  of  whose  strength 
was  actually  nearer  to  Centerville 
than  they  were  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  turned  against  them. 

The  causes  of  this  disaster,  so  shame- 
fully misstated  and  perverted  at  the 
time,  are  now  generally  understood. 
No  one  could,  at  this  day,  repeat  the 
misrepresentations  that  for  the  mo- 
ment prevailed,  without  conscious, 
palpable  guUt  and  ignominy.  The 
true,  controlling  reasons  of  our  defeat 
are,  briefly,  these : 

I.  The  fimdamental,  fatal  error  on 
our  side  was  that  spirit  of  hesitation, 
of  indecision,  of  calculated  delay, 
of  stolid  obstruction,  which  guided  " 
our  Military  councils,  scatt^mg  our 


**  Mr.  Julius  Bing,  on  his  return  f^om  captiyitj 
at  Bicfamond,  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  the 
battle-field,  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  he 
could  on  both  sides,  reports  as  follows : 

«<  Beauregard^s  force  at  Bull  Bun  was  2^,000 ; 
which  was  increased  by  8,000  of  Johnston^s  the 
day  before,  and  by  6,000  more  during  the  en- 
gagement This  statement  is  confirmed  from 
an  independent  and  trustworthy  source." 

*'  The  New  York  limes  of  July  26th  contained 
a  carefully  prepared  statement,  by  its  Editor,  of 
a  oonyersation  with  Qen.  Scott  at  his  own  dinner- 
table  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  battle ;  wherein 
Gen.  Scott  developed  his  conception  of  the  strat- 
egy required  for  the  overthrow  of  the  BebeUion, 
as  follows : 

"  If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  hizn,  he  said, 
he  would  have  commenced  by  a  perfect  blockade 
cf  every  Southern  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  on 


the  Gulf  Then  he  would  have  collected  a  large 
force  at  the  capital  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
another  large  one  on  the  Mississippi  for  off'ensive 
operations.  The  Summer  months,  during  which 
it  is  madness  to  take  troops  south  of  St.  Louis, 
should  have  been  devoted  to  tactical  instruction 
— and,  with  the  first  trosta  of  Autumn,  he  would 
have  taken  a  column  of  80,000  well-disciplined 
troops  down  the  Mississippi — and  taken  every 
important  point  on  that  river,  Kew  Orleans  in- 
cluded. Ji  ootdd  Jiave  been  done^  he  said,  wUh 
greater  ease^  unih  leea  loss  of  Uft^  and  wUh  far 
more  important  reniUv,  than  would  aUend  the 
marching  of  an  army  to  Richmond.  At  eight 
points,  ^e  river  would  probably  have  been  de- 
fended, and  eight  battles  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary; but,  in  every  one  of  them,  success 
would  have  been  made  certain  for  us.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  once  ours,  the 
Southern  States  would  have  been  compelled,  by 
the  natural  and  inevitable  pressure  of  events,  to 
seek,  by  a  return  to  the  Union,  esci^  from  the 
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forces  and  paralyziiig  our  efforts. 
Had  any  real  purpose  of  sappressmg 
the  Bebellion  been  cherished  hj  Qen. 
Scott,  he  would  never  have  scattered 
our  eastern  forces  along  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  from 
Cumberland  to  Fortress  Monroe,  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  distinct 
armies,  under  the  command  of  militia 


officers  who  had  never  smelt  burning 
powder,  unlees  in  a  squirrel-bunt 
His  advance  across  the  Potomac,  after 
having  been  put  off  so  long  as  poesi- 
ble,  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  24th  of  May.  Within  one  week 
thereafter,  a  column  of  50,000  men 
should  have  taken  the  road  to  Bich- 
mond,  with  their  commander  in  their 


ruin  that  vould  speedily  ovcnrMm  them,  oak 
of  it  'This,'  said  he^  *  wasmy  plan.  Bat  I  am 
only  a  subordinate.  It  is  mj  businesa  to  give 
ftdvice  when  it  ia  askod,  and  to  obey  orders  when 
they  are  ^^en.  /  ahail  do  it  There  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  know  much  more  about  war 
than  I  do,  and  wlio  have  tu  greater  influenoe 
than  I  have  in  determining  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. There  never  was  a  more  just  and  apright 
man  than  the  President— «evar  one  who  desired 
more  sincerely  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
the  country.  But  there  are  men  among  his  ad- 
viaers  who  consult  their  own  reaentments  far 
more  than  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, and  iheae  mm  wiBprob<My  decide  (he  plan 
qf  theeampaigm.  I  ahaU  do^  or  attempt^  what- 
ever I  am  ordered  to  da  Bui  Ouy  muat  nothM 
me  responnble.  If  I  am  ordered  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, I  shall  endeaTor  to  do  it  Bat  I  know 
perfectly  weU  that  they  have  no  conception  of 
the  difflculdea  we  shall  encounter.  I  know  the 
eonntry-— how  admirabfy  adapted  it  la  for  de- 
fense, and  how  resolute^  and  obstinately  it  will 
be  defended.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  take  Richmond;  now  that  it  has  been  dia- 
graoed  by  beoosung  the  ci^atal  of  the  Rebel 
Confedenicy,  I  feel  a  resentment  toward  it,  and 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  scatter  its 
Congress  to  the  winds.  But  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  human  resentment  is  a 
very  bad  fbundalion  for  publio  poU^;  and  these 

fntlemen  will  live  long  enough  to  kAm  it  also, 
shall  do  what  I  am  ordered.  I  shall  flght 
when  and  where  I  am  commanded.  Butf  ^  J 
«m  ctmpt^kd  toflgM  before  lam  ready ,  they  ehaU 
not  hold  me  reeponsible.  These  gentlemen  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  as  I  am 
wining  to  take  that  of  mine.  But  they  mast  not 
throw  their  responsibili^  upon  my  shoulders.' 

^  This  is  the  substance  and  very  nearly  the 
language  of  a  portion  of  Gen.  Scott's  conversa- 
tion on  the  occasion  referred  to.  It  proves  con- 
clusively tiiat  he  was  opposed  to  the  advance 
upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Manaasafl,  at  that  time.** 

Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  speech  in  the  Hoose 
(Aug.  Ist,  1861X  after  repelling  the  false  impa- 
tation  that  Gen.  Scott  had  been  constrained  by 
the  President  (his  only  superior)  to  flght  this  bat- 
tle prematurely,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment,  stated  that 

"The  President,  after  he  had  information  that 
Gen.  Johnston  had  escaped  through  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Patterson  and  had  joined  Gen.  Beaore- 


gard  OB  Friday  evening,  went  to  Gen.  Soott,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  waiting  until  Patter* 
son's  corps  coidd  come  up  and  reenforce  the  army 
that  was  then  before  Manassas;  but,  ao  trmly 
fixed  was  Gen.  Scott's  determinatioQ  to  attack  tiw 
enemy  then  and  there,  that  the  President's  sug- 
gestion was  ^aregarded.  The  Secretary  of  War 
also  returned  from  the  ilold  before  the  battle,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  Gen.  Scott  to  send  forward 
reteforeements;  he  nrged  it  again  and  again; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  five  fsgiments 
sent,  two  of  which  reached  Centerville  before  the 
retredt  conmienced." 

ICr.  Bli^  then  took  up  the  above  statement  of 
The  Times,  and  thos  dealt  witih  it: 

'^  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  Gen.  Soott*s  plan. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  promnlgate  hia  plan.  I 
think,  even,  that,  if  such  was  his  plan,  gentlemei^ 
without  arrogating  to  themselves  any  superior 
militaryknowledgeyBiigfatwelldiaBeBtlramit  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of  military 
matters  at  all ;  and  yet  I  can  say  that  any  such  plan 
as  that  would  lead  to  a  fktd  disaster  to  c 
try,  in  the  relations  which  It  would 
betfween  the  people  of  the  NorUiem  andSoath- 
em  States;  in  the  relations  it  woold  hxii^  about 
between  our  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  between  the  Union  men  in  the  Bor- 
der States  and  tiieir  enemies.  I  tiiink  it  weokl 
be  a  &tal  mistake.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  die  plan  of  the  Government,  and  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  whether  Gen.  Scott  favors  it  or 
not  That  is  the  plan  which  the  Confederate 
troope  and  authorities  are  in  favor  ol,  and  they 
have  proceeded  upon  it  Their  denre  is  to  make 
the  whole  of  this  war  within  the  Border  States 
and  escape  themselves  scot  firee — not  only  free 
from  Scott,  but  from  aU  our  other  Generals.  They 
wish  to  ezjoy  entire  quietude,  in  order  to  raise 
thehr  cotton,  that  they  may  hold  it  out  to  foreign 
nations  as  a  bribe  to  break  our  blodcade.  Ttmt 
is  their  object  and  their  heart's  desire. 

^  They  wisls,  also,  to  intrench  themaelvee  with- 
in those  Border  States,  where  they  can  get  plen- 
ty of  subsistence,  and  wring  a  reluctant  support 
firom  the  Union  men  of  those  States.  The  coun- 
ties of  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  gave  ap  immense 
Union  vote  when  the  question  was  submitted  to 
them;  and,  at  the  last  vote  upon  the  Ordinanoe 
of  Secession,  they  would  have  given  the  same 
vote  for  the  Union  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  bayonets  of  the  Confederate 
troops;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  Virginia  they 
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xnidBt,  even  though  he  had  to  travel 
in  an  ambulance.  Moving  slowly, 
steadily^  cantioualy  forward,  onr  army 
fihonld  have  been  reenforced  by  two 
or  three  fresh  regiments  each  day, 
being  exercised  in  field  maneTivera  at 
every  opportunity.  On  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  July,  this  array,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  should  have 
been  before  Richmond,  not  then  for- 
tified to  any  serious  extent,  and  should 
have  replaced  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  steeples  of  that  city  by  the 


Fourth,  at  latest.  That  we  had  ample 
force  to  do  this,  is  now  beyond  doubt ; 
for  the  Bebels,  gathering  all  their 
strength  from  the  Shenandoah  on  the 
one  side  to  the  James  on  the  other| 
were  barely  able,  on  the  21st — three 
weeks  after  we  diould  have  been  be- 
fore Sichmond — ^to  beat  a  third  of 
our  regiments  that  might  and  should 
have  confronted  them." 

11.  The  flagrant  disobedience  and 
defection  of  Gen.  Patterson,**  unac* 
countable  on  any  hypothesis  consist- 


were  Aree  from  the  Oonfederate  bayonets,  they 
gave  a  majority  of  votes  against  Secession.  The 
Bame  was  the  case  in  Tennessee.  Any  such  plan 
as  that  which  The  Times  says  is  Oon.  Soott^s  plan 
of  carrying  on  the  war  would  leave  the  unarmed 
Union  men  of  the  Border  States  and  of  the  South- 
em  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  armies  of  the  CJon- 
federate  States;  It  would  leave  the  25,000  ma- 
J<Mity  in  East  Tennessee,  the  vast  n^jority  in 
Missouri,  and  everywhere  else,  at  the  meroj  of 
the  Rebels. 

"  I  say,  further,  that,  if  we  remain  Idle  for 
snch  a  period  of  time,  doing  nothing  upon  the 
borders  of  these  revolted  States,  however  great 
an  army  we  might  possess,  we  should,  by  so  do- 
ing, proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  were  unable 
to  enter  those  States  and  put  down  Rebellion ; 
and  the  governments  of  Europe  would  make  it  a 
pretext  for  acknowledging  the  independenoe  of 
those  States. 

<<  It  is  manifest,  therefore^  that  such  importsnt 
political  considerations  must  enter  larg^y  into 
any  plan  of  campaign ;  and  no  plan  is  admissible 
which,  by  its  delays,  destroys  the  business  of  the 
eountry,  leaves  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
States  and  their  property  a  prey  to  the  Rebels, 
and  gives  a  pretext  to  foreign  Powers  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  forcing  our  blockade." 

That  the  policy  of  *waH  and  get  ready,'  in- 
volved, in  fact,  a  virtual  admission  of  the  inde- 
pendenoe of  the  Ckinfederaoy,  while  enabling  the 
Eefoels  to  crush  out  the  last  vestiges  of  Uniofi- 
ism  in  the  South,  as  also  to  cover  all  the  impor- 
tant points  with  impregnable  fortifications,  erect- 
ed hi  good  part  by  slave  labor,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  enforcement  It  was  the  policy  of  all  who 
wished  to  save  the  Union  by  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Rebels,  bidding  them  do  what 
tiiey  pleased  with  the  Constitution,  tiie  Govern- 
ment, the  territories,  so  that  they  would  but  con- 
sent to  endure  us  as  fellow-countrymen. 

'That  Oen.  Soott,  though  loyal  and  Union- 
loving,  was  always  in  Aivor  of  buying  off  the 
Rebellion  by  compromises  and  concessions,  and 
averse  to  what  was  most  unjustl/  termed  '  coer- 


don'  and  '  invasion,'  is  no  secret.  How  eagerlj 
he  jumped  upon  the  'finality'  platform  when 
nominated  for  President,  in  1852,  and  ordered  a 
grand  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  Compromise  proposi- 
tions in  the  "  Peace  Conference"  of  1861,  ar« 
matters  of  record.  That  he  sought  to  have  Fort 
Sumter  evacuated,  a  month  later,  as  a  "  militarj 
necessity,"  is  well  known.  Two  or  three  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  very  morning  that  the  Rebels 
opened  fire  on  Sumter,  Thi  NaMonal  JMdHgmcery 
of  April  12th,  contained  the  f<d]owing,  which 
was  widely  understood  to  have  been  inspired,  if 
not  directly  written,  by  him: 

"  There  is  a  general  and  almost  universal  de* 
sire  that  no  ooerdve  measures  should  be  resort^ 
ed  to,  so  as  to  induce  actual  collision  of  arms  be- 
tween the  States  that  say  they  have  seceded  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  all 
peaoefial  remedies  have  been  exhausted,  yet: 

^*  Great  confidence  is  inspired  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  actual  strength  and  power  of  the 
Government.  It  gratifies  national  pride  to  have 
the  consciousness  that  the  Government  is  in  poa* 
session  of  power,  and  that,  when  it  is  not  exer- 
cised, it  may  receive  the  credit  of  forbearance. 
There  would  be  an  objection  that  this  attribute 
of  power  should  be  directed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  any  spedflo  end ;  even  tiiough  that  end 
shouki  be  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  no- 
thing csn  be  more  evident  than  that  universal 
satisfaction  is  felt  and  security  Inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  power  of  the  Government  ie 
ready,  at  a  nuAnent's  notioe,  to  be  applied  snsd 


*  FoOard,  hi  his  "  Southern  History,"  blandly 
says: 

"  The  best  service  which  tlie  army  of  the  She- 
nandoah could  render  was  to  prevent  the  defeat 
of  that  of  the  Potomae.  To  be  able  to  do  this^ 
it  was  necessaiy  for  Gen.  Johnston  to  defeat 
Gen.  Patterson,  or  to  elude  him.  The  latter 
course  was  the  mere  speedy  and  certain,  and 
was,  uerefore,  adopted.  Evading  the  enemy  by 
the  disposition  of  the  advance  guard  under  CoL 
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ent  withihepoflfleBsioiiyOn  his  part,  of 
courage,  common  eeiiBe,  and  lojaltj.** 

m.  The  faQure  of  Gen.  Scott  to 
send  forward  with  Gen.  McDowell  a 
force  adequate  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  The  fact  that  20,000 
▼olimteers  remained  idle  and  nselese, 
throughout  that  eyentful  Sunday,  in 
and  immediately  around  Washing- 
ton— Scott  having  obstinately  resist- 
ed entreaties  that  thej  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  front — ^insisting  that 
McDowell  had  "  men  enough" — ^that 
he  needed  no  cavalry,  etc. — of  itself 
attests  strongly  the  imbecility  and 
lack  of  purpose  that  then  presided 
over  our  military  councils." 

IV.  The  Rebels  were  kept  thor- 


oughly acquainted  by  their  oonfeder- 
atesy  left  by  Davis,  Floyd,  etc.,  in  our 
service,  with  everything  that  took 
place  or  was  meditated"  on  our  side ; 
and  so  were  able  to  anticipate  and 
baffle  every  movement  of  our  ar- 
mies." Thus,  a  military  map  or  plan 
of  the  region  directly  west  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  completed  for  use 
at  the  War  Department  barely  two 
days  before  our  advance  reached  Cen- 
terville;  but,  the  movement  being 
rapid,  the  Bebels  left  here  many  ar- 
ticles in  their  hasty  flight,  and,  among 
them,  a  copy  of  this  map,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  unknown  to  all  but  a 
few  of  our  highest  officers.  It  was 
so  throughout.  Washington  swarmed 


Btuart,  our  army  moved  through  Ashley's  Gap  to 
Piedmont,  s  station  of  the  Manassas  Gap  raihroad. 
Henoe,  the  infantrj  were  to  be  transported  hy 
the  railway,  while  the  cayalry  and  artillery  were 
ordered  to  continue  their  march.  Gen.  Jolinston 
leached  Manassas  about  noon  on  the  20th,  pre- 
oeded  by  the  7th  and  8tb  Georgia  respments  and 
by  Jackson's  brigade,  oomristing  of  the  2d,  4th, 
6th,  27th,  and  33d  Tirnnia  regiments.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Bee,  with  the  4th  Alaba- 
ma, the  2d,  and  two  companies  of  the  11th  Mis- 
sissippi The  president  of  the  railroad  had  as- 
sured him  that  tiie  remaining  troops  should  arrive 
during  the  day." 

**  Patterson  was  a  Breckinridge  Democrat  of 
the  extreme  pro-Slavery  type — of  that  type  whose 
Tiews  were  expressed  by  The  PennsykHmian— 
(see  page  428).  When,  on  the  receptton  of  the 
tidings  of  Fort  Sumter's  surrender,  a  great  pop- 
ular uprising  took  place  in  Philadelphis^  as  in 
other  cities,  and  immense  crowds  paraded  the 
atreetB,  demanding  that  the  flag  of  the  Union 
should  be  everywhere  displayed,  Gen.  Patter- 
son's was  one  of  the  mansions  at  which  this  pub- 
lic exaction  of  an  avowal  of  sympathy  with  the 
outraged  symbol  of  our  Union  was  longest  and 
most  sturdily  resisted. 

*'  W.  H.  Russell,  writing  from  Washington  to 
The  London  Tijnea  on  the  19th,  two  days  before 
the  battle— doubtless  obtainmg  his  information 
ih>m  authentic  sources — thus  states  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  forces  at  that  moment: 

f^Ddcr  McDowell,  at  Fairfluc  Mid  Centorrllle  .    .  80,000 

Under  Patterson,  on  tlie  Shenandoah 28,000 

Under  Mansfield,  in  and  about  Waahington  .    .    .  10,000 

ITnder  Batler,  at  and  near  Fortress  Monroe    .    .  11,000 

Vader  Banks,  in  and  near  Baltlmora T,400 

Total 8M00 


Thus,  while  the  Bebeb  concentrated,  ttam. 
Richmond  on  the  south  to  Winchester  on  the 
north,  all  their  available  streng^  upon  Manassas, 
and  had  it  in  hand  before  the  dose  of  the  battle, 
McDowell  had  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  our 
coh^sponding  forces  wherewith  to  oppose  it — 
he  acting  on  the  offensive.  In  other  words,  we 
fought  with  35,000  men,  a  battle  in  wludi  we 
might  and  should  have  had  75,000. 

"  Mr.  Julius  Bing,  a  German  by  'Wrth  bat 
British  by  naturalization,  who  was  on  the  battle- 
field as  a  spectator,  and  was  there  taken  prison- 
er, and  conducted  next  morning  to  Beauregard's 
head-quarters,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Richmond, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  rnakxng 
himself  agieeable  to  either  adi^  stated,  after  his 
retuni,  that  among  the  men  he  met  at  Beaure- 
gard's head-quarters,  at  the  Junction,  was  CcL 
Jordan,  formerly  of  our  War  Department,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  received, 

**  Before  the  attack  at  Bull  Run,  a  cipher  dis- 
patch from  some  well-informed  person  withia 
our  lines,  giving  full  details  of  our  movements^ 
including  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  battle^ 
the  time  at  which  operations  would  commence, 
and  the  number  of  our  troops.** 

•■  A  correspondent  of  The  New  Tork  JHbme, 
in  his  account  of  the  battle,  says : 

"A  remarkable  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that 
the  enemy  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with  our 
plans.  TIm  feint  of  CoL  Richardson  availed 
nothing,  since  the  Rebel  force  had  nearly  all 
been  withdrawn  from  that  position.  Our  com- 
bined attack  was  thoroughly  met,  and  at  the 
very  points  where  partial  surprises  had  been  an- 
ticipated." 
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with  traitors,  many  of  iliexn  holding 
official  positions  of  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibility;  and  whatever  it  was 
important  to  Beauregard  to  know  he 
speedily  ascertained.  To  cross  the 
Potomac,  a  little  below  or  above  our 
camps, was  never  difficult;  and,  once 
across,  trusty  messengers  knew  where 
to  find  fleet  horses  and  sure  guides  to 
take  them  to  the  Eebel  lines.  The 
Confederate  chie&  knew  which  among 
our  officers  meant  them  any  harm, 
and  which  might  be  confidently  trust- 
ed never  to  take  them  at  disadvan- 
tage. They  evidently  had  no  more 
apprehension  that  Patterson  would 
obstruct  or  countervail  the  march 
of  Johnston  to  Manassas  than  that 
Breckinridge  or  Burnett  would  do 
them  mortal  harm  in  Congress. 

V.  The  fall,  very  early  in  the  action, 
of  Gen.  David  Hunter,**  command- 
ing the  2d  or  leading  division,  was 
most  untimely  and  unfortunate.  He 
was  so  seriously  wounded  that  he  was 
necessarily  borne  from  the  field. 
Gen.  Heintzelman,"  commanding  the 
3d  division,  was  also  wounded;  not 
as  severely,  but  so  as  to  disable  him. 
Gen.  McDowell  either  had  control 
of  Kunyon's  division,  guarding  his 
line  of  communication,  or  he  had  not. 
If  he  had,  he  should  have  ordered  the 
bulk  of  it  to  advance  that  morning 
on  Centerville,  so  as  to  have  had  it 
well  in  hand  to  precipitate  on  the  foe 
at  the  decisive  moment;  or,  if  he 
was  so  hampered  by  Scott  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  thid,  he 
should  have  refus^  to  attack,  and 
resigned  the  conamand  of  the  army, 
rather  than  fight  a  battle  so  fettered. 


After  the  mischief  was  done,  Bun- 
yon's  division  was  ordered  forward 
from  Fairfax — of  course,  to  no. pur- 
pose. But  it  should,  at  least,  have 
been  promptly  employed  to  block 
completely  with  its  bayonets  the 
roads  leading  to  Washington,  sternly 
arresting  the  flight  of  the  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  and  gathering  them 
up  into  something  which  should  bear 
once  more  the  semblance  of  an  army. 
VI.  The  original  call  of  President 
Lincoln  on  the  States,  for  75,000 
militia  to  serve  three  months,  was  a 
deplorable  error.  It  resulted  natu- 
rally from  that  obstinate  infatuation 
which  would  believe,  in  defiance  of 
-all  history  and  probability,  that  an 
aristocratic  conspiracy  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  culminating  in  a  rebellion 
based  on  an  artificial  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  Millions  of  Dol- 
lars, and  wielding  the  resources  of 
ten  or  twelve  States,  having  nearly 
ten  millions  of  people,  was  to  be  put 
down  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  by  some 
process  equivalent  to  reading  the 
Eiot  Act  to  an  excited  mob,  and 
sending  a  squad  of  police  to  disperse 
it.  Hence,  the  many  prisoners  of  war 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  had,  up 
to  this  time,  been  quite  commonly 
permitted  to  go  at  large  on  taking  an 
oath  "  of  fidelity  to  tiie  Constitution 
— a  process  which,  in  their  view,  waa 
about  as  significant  and  imposing  as 
taking  a  glass  of  cider.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  only  to  call  for  any  nimi- 
ber  of  men  it  reqtdred,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Congress,  or  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion,  and 


**  Colonel  of  the  3d  cavalry  in  the  regular  ier- 
Tioe. 
"  Colonel  in  the  regular  service. 
*For  the  first  year  of  the  war,  no  regular 


list  of  prisoners  taken  by  ua--not  even  of  those 
paroled  —  was  kept  at  the  War  Department; 
hence,  we  fell  deplorably  behind  in  our  aooount 
current  with  the  Bebela. 
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they  could  liave  "been  had  at  once. 
RegixnentB  were  pressed  upon  it  from 
all  sides;  and  the  hotels  of  Washing- 
ton were  crowded  by  keen  competi- 
tors for  the  coveted  privilege  of  rais- 
ing more  batteries  and  fresh  bat- 
talions. None  asked  for  shorter  terms 
to  serve,  or  wonld  have  then  hesi- 
tated to  enlist  for  the  war.  It  was 
entirely  proper  to  call  ont  the  organ- 
ized and  uniformed  militia  as  minnte- 
men  to  defend  Washington  and  pro- 
tect the  public  property  untfl  volun- 
teers could  be  raised ;  but  no  single 
regiment  should  have  been  organized 
or  enlisted,  during  that  springtide  of 
National  enthusiasm,  for  -any  term 
short  of  the  duration  of  the  war. 

VII.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Eebel  troops  were  bet- 
ter handled,  during  the  conflict,  than 
ours.  Gen.  McDowell,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  actively  participated 
in  any  former  battle  but  that  of  Bue- 
na  Vista,  where  he  served  as  Aid  to 
Gen.  Wool,  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  control  over  the  movements  of 
his  forces  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Conflict.  Gov.  Sprague,  who  fought 
through  the  day  as  brigadier  with  the 
&d  Ehode  Island,  whose  Colonel,  Slo- 
cum,  and  Major,  Ballou,  were  both 
left  dead  on  the  battle-field,  observed 
to  one  who  asked  him,  near  the  close  of 
the  fight,  what  were  his  orders,  that  he 
had  been  fighting  all  day  without  any. 
In  short,  our  army  was  projected  like 
a  bolt,  not  wielded  like  a  sword. 

VIII.  Although  our  army,  before 
fighting  on  that  disastrous  day,  was 
largely  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
truest  patriots  in  the  Union,  it  con- 
tained, also,  much  indifferent  material. 
Many,  in  the  general  stagnation  and 
dearth  of  employment,  had  volun- 
teered under  a  firm  conviction  that 


there  would  be  no  serious  fighting ; 
that  the  Bebels  w^e  not  in  earnest; 
that  there  would  be  a  promenade,  a 
frolic,  and,  ultimately,  a  compromise, 
whi(i  would  send  every  one  home, 
unharmed  and  exultant,  to  receive 
from  admiring,  cheering  thousands 
the  guerdon  of  his  valor.  Hence, 
some  regiments  were  very  badly  offi- 
cered, and  others  gave  way  and  scat- 
tered, or  fled,  just  when  they  were  most 
needed. 

IX,  CoLD.J.Mile8,aMarylander, 
commanding  the  5th  (reserve)  divi- 
sion, was  drunk  throughout  the  action, 
and  playing  the  buffoon ;  riding  about 
to  attract  observation,  with  two  hafs 
on  his  head,  one  within  the  other. 
As,  however,  he  was  pretty  certainly 
a  traitor,  and  was  not  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, it  is  hardly  probable  that  hiB 
drunkenness  did  any  serious  damage, 

those  whose  lives  were  in  his  hands. 


No  one  who  did  not  share  in  the 
sad  experience  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  consternation  which  the  news  of 
this  discomfiture — grossly  exagger- 
ated—diffused over  the  loyal  portion 
of  our  country.  Only  the  tidings 
which  had  reached  Washington  up 
to  4  o'clock — all  presaging  certain 
and  decisive  victory — ^were  permitted 
to  go  north  by  telegraph  that  day  and 
evening ;  so  that,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  crowd  of  fugitives  from 
our  grand  army  was  pouring  into 
Washington,  a  heedless,  harmless, 
worthless  mob,  the  loyal  States  were 
exulting  over  accounts  of  a  decisive 
triumph.  But  a  few  hours  brought 
different  advices ;  and  these  were  as 
much  worse  than  the  truth  as  the 
former  had  been  better:  our  army 
had  been  utterly  destroyed — cut  to 
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pieces^  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  beside  all  its 
artillery  and  mtinitions,  and  Wash- 
ington lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  soon  to  advance  to  the  cap- 
ture and  sack  of  onr  great  commer- 
cial cities.  Never  before  had  so  black 
a  day  as  that  black  Monday  lowered 
upon  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  North ; 
and  the  leaden,  weeping  skies  reflected 
and  hightened,  while  they  seemed  to 
sympathize  with,  the  general  gloom. 
It  would  have  been  easy,  with  ordi- 
nary effort  and  care,  to  have  gathered 
and  remanded  to  their  camps  or  forts 
around  Alexandria  or  Arlington,  all 
the  wretched  stragglers  to  whom  fear 
had  lent  wings,  and  who,  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  equipments,  and 
abandoning  all  semblance  of  military 
order  or  discipline,  had  rushed  to  the 
capital  to  hide  therein  their  shame 
behind  a  cloud  of  exaggerations  and 
falsehoods.  The  still  effective  bat- 
teries, the  solid  battalions,  that  were 
then  wending  their  way  slowly  back 
to  their  old  encampments  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  depressed 
but  unshaken,  dauntless  and  utterly 
tmassailed,  were  unseen  and  unheard 
from ;  while  the  panic-stricken  racers 
filled  and  distended  the  general  ear 


with  their  tales  of  impregnable  in- 
trenchments  and  masked  batteries,  of 
regiments  slaughtered,  brigades  ut- 
terly cut  to  pieces,  etc.,  making  out 
their  miserable  selves  to  be  about  all 
that  was  left  of  the  army.  That  these 
men  were  allowed  thus  to  straggle 
into  Washington,  instead  of  being 
peremptorily  stopped  at  the  bridges, 
and  sent  back  to  the  encampments  of 
their  several  regiments,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the.  reason  of  our  military  magnates 
had  been  temporarily  dethroned,  so 
as  to  divest  them  of  aU  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

The  consequences  of  this  defeat 
were  suflSciently  serious.  Our  75,000 
three  months'  men,  whose  term  of  en- 
listment, for  the  most  part,  expired 
within  the  three  weeks  following  the 
battle,  generally  made  haste  to  quit 
the  service  and  seek  their  several  fire- 
sides at  the  earliest  possible  moment.*' 
Our  armies  were  thus  depleted  with 
a  rapidity  rarely  equaled;  and  the 
Government,  which,  throughout  the 
precedilig  month,  had  been  defending 
itself  as  best  it  could  against  impor- 
tunities and  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  furnish  a  regiment  here  or  a  bat- 


"^  Gton.  McDowell,  in  his  official  report^  in  giv- 
ing his  reaaonB  for  fighting  as  and  when  he  did, 
says: 

'*!  could  not,  as  I  have  said  more  early,  pnah 
on  &8ter,  nor  could  I  delay.  A  large  and  the 
best  part  of  my  forces  were  three  months'  volun- 
teers, whose  term  of  service  was  about  to  expire, 
bat  who  were  sent  forward  as  having  long 
enough  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedi^ 
tk>n.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the  4th  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  of  volunteers,  and  the  battery 
of  volunteer  artillery  of  the  New  York  Sth  mili- 
tia, whose  term  of  service  expired,  insisted  on 
their  discharge.  I  wrote  to  the  regiment^  ex- 
pressmg  a  request  for  them  to  remain  a  short 
time;  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  who  was 
at  the  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to  induce  the 
battery  to  remain  at  least  five  days.  But  in 
yain.    They  insisted  on  th^  disdiarge  that 


night.  It  was  granted :  and,  the  next  morning, 
when  the  army  moved  forward  into  battle,  th^ 
troops  moved  to  (he  rear  to  ^eoundof  the  eMmy^e 
eanuon. 

**In  the  next  few  days,  day  by  day,  I  shoidd 
have  lost  ten  thousand  of  the  best  armed,  drilled, 
offioered,  and  dtedt^ed  troops  In  the  ari^y.  In 
other  words,  eveiy  day,  which  added  to  itt0 
strength  of  the  enemy,  made  us  weaker/' 

It  should  here  be  added,  that  a  member  of  the 
Kew  York  battery  aforesaid,  who  was  most 
earnest  and  active  In  opposing  Gen.  McDowell's 
request,  and  insisting  on  an  Immediate  discharge^ 
was,  at  the  ensuing  election,  in  full  view  of  all 
the  facts,  chosen  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  New- 
Tork— probably  the  most  lucrative  office  filled 
by  popular  eleotloa  in  the  oonntry. 
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tery  there,  was  glad  thenceforih  to 
take  all  that  offered,  and  to  solicit 
where  it  had  been  86  earnestly  soli- 
cited. The  nation  awoke  from  a 
dream  of  invincibilitj  and  easy  tri- 
umph to  find  itself  inextricably  in- 
volved in  a  desperate  and  dubions 
struggle  for  life.  And  the  thinly 
disguised  or  utterly  undisguised  ex- 
ultation wherewith  the  news  of  this 
disaster  was  received  by  thousands 
whose  sympathy  with  the  Bebels  had 
hitherto  been  suppressed,  or  only  in- 
dulged in  secret,  proved  that,  in  the 
struggle  now  upon  us,  the  Kepublic 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even 
of  all  those  who  still  clahned  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eebellion 
was  immensely  strengthened  and 
consolidated  by  its  victory.  Tens 
of  thousands  throughout  the  South, 
who  had  hitherto  submitted  in  si- 
lence to  proceedings  which  they  con- 
demned and  deplored,  but  lacked  the 
power  or  the  courage  to  resist,  yet 
whose  hearts  were  still  with  their 
whole  country  and  the  old  flag,  now 
abandoned  the  Union  as  hopelel&sly 
lost,  and  sought,  by  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Rebellion,  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  coldness  and  in- 
fidelity ;  while  no  one  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  Rebel  any  longer 
cherished  a  sliadow  of  doubt  that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  was 
secured.  The  vote  of  Tennessee  for 
Secession,  the  sudden  uprising  of  a 
great  Rebel  army  in  Missouri,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  cause  and 
its  defenders  everywhere,  owe  much 
of  their  impulse  to  the  dispatches 
which  flashed  over  the  rejoicing 
South  assurances  that  the  grand  ar- 
my of  the  North,  85,000  to  60,000 


strong,  had  been  utterly  routed  and 
dispersed  by  Beaur^ard's  15,000  to 
20,000  Confederates. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  added  that^  what- 
ever the  exultation  of  one  party,  the 
depression  of  the  other  was  not  with- 
out its  compensations.  The  North,  at 
first  stunned,  was  ultimately  rather 
chastened  and  sobered  than  disheart- 
ened or  unnerved  by  its  great  dis- 
aster; while  the  South,  intoxicated 
by  its  astounding  success,  expended 
in  fruitless  exultation  energies  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
preparation  for  fiiture  and  more  de- 
termined struggles.  If,  as  the  Con- 
federates were  t6ld,  15,000  of  their 
raw  recruits,  badly  armed  and  provi- 
ded, had  sufficed  to  rout  and  scatter 
double  or  treble  their  number  of 
Yankees,  superbly  equipped  for  the 
contest,  what  need  could  there  be  for 
self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  and  a  gen- 
eral volunteering  to  recruit  their  vic- 
torious armies?  They  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  struggle  was  virtually 
over — ^that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  peace 
should  be  accorded  to  the  vanquished ; 
and  this  delusion  continued  for  months 
undispeUed  and  effective. 

And  thus,  while  the  instant  effect 
of  the  tidings  was  the  doubling  of  the 
Rebel  numbers  in  the  field  and  a  re- 
duction of  ours  by  half,  yet  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  efface  this  disparity, 
and  the  expiration  of  three  months 
saw  our  forces  swelled  once  more  till 
they  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  Nation,  flung  headlong  to  the 
earth,  and  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
her  fall,  rose  at  length  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  power,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  venom  of  her  foes,  and 
a  flnner  resolve  that  they  should  be 
grappled  with  and  overcome. 
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XXXIV. 
THE    EXTEA    SESSION. 


Thb  XXXVnth  CongreBB  con- 
Tened,  pursuant  to  the  President's 
Bnmmons,  in  Extra  Session,  at  noon  on 
the  4th  of  July;  when,  on  a  call  of 
the  roll,  an  ample  quorum  of  either 
House  was  found  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding full  delegations  from  Ken- 
tucky,* Missouri,'  Maryland,*  and 
Delaware.*  Tennessee  had  not  yet 
chosen  SepresentatiYes ;  and,  when 
she  did  choose,  at  her  regular  State 
election,  five  weeks  later,  only  the 
three  districts  east  of  the  mountains 
elected  members  to  the  Union  Con- 
gress; and,  of  these,  one — Thomas 
A.  K.  Nelson — ^being  arrested  by  the 
Rebels  while  on  his  way  toWadiing- 
ton,  regained  his  liberty  by  renoun- 
cing the  Union  and  professing  ad- 
herence to  the  Rebellion.  Of  the 
seceded  States,  only  Arkansas  chose 
Representatives  to  Congress  in  1860 ; 
and  these  renounced  their  seats  by 
open  and  active  adhesion  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.    In  the  Sen- 


ate, the  four  States  first  named  were 
fully  represented;  while  Andrew 
Johnson  was  present  from  Tennes- 
see, making  44  in  all.  Western  Vir- 
ginia had  chosen  three  members  at 
the  regular  State  election  in  April, 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  a 
light  vote,  either  then  or  subsequent- 
ly, from  the  district  lying  along  the 
Potomac,  above  and  below  Harper's 
Ferry.  Of  Representatives,  157  in  all 
answered  to  their  names  at  the  first 
call.  Oalusha  A.  Grow  [Republi- 
can], of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  Emerson  Etheridge 
[Bell-Everett],  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of 
the  House.  John  W.  Forney  [Doug- 
las], of  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

President  Lincoln's  Message  was 
transmitted  to  both  Houses  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of  occurrences  al- 
ready narrated.  It  did  not  distinctly 
avow  that  the  Government  had  ever 


'The  BepresentatlTea  from  Kentucky  had 
been  chosen  a  few  weeks  before  at  a  special 
election,  wherein  nine  districts  elected  ^  oonser- 
Ttttive^  or  pro-SlaTeiy  Unionists,  while  the  Ist 
reelected,  bj  a  considerable  m^joritj,  Henry  C. 
Burnett,  a  Secessionist,  who  onlj  serred  through 
the  Extra  Session,  and  then  fled  to  participate 
openlj  in  the  Rebellion.  The  only  remaining 
district  seriously  contested  was  the  8th  (Fayette, 
Bourbon,  etcX  which  elected  John  J.  Crittenden 
(Union)  over  William  E.  Simms  (late  Democrat, 
now  SecessionistX  by  8,272  to  5,706.  The  ag- 
gregate vote  of  the  State  showed  a  preponder- 
ance of  more  than  two  to  one  for  the  Union. 

*  The  members  fh>m  this  State  had  been  cho- 
sen in  August,  1 860 :  fiye  of  them  as  Democrats ; 
one  (Francis  P.  Blair,)  as  a  Republican ;  another 
(James  a  BoUiss)  as  a  BeU-Eyerett  Unionist 


One  of  the  Democrats  had  already  gone  over  to 
the  Rebellion,  as  two  more  of  them  did  after- 
ward. 

'  Maryland  had  yery  recently  chosen  her  Rep- 
resentatiyes  at  a  special  election,  wherein  eadh 
district  elected  a  professed  Unionist — ^the  6th 
(south-western)  b^  barely  162  minority.  But 
Henry  Hay,  elected  as  a  Democrat  oyer  Win- 
ter Dayis  in  the  Baltimore  city  district,  by  8,424 
yotes  to  6,214,  receiyed  the  unanimous  and  ar- 
dent support  of  the  Secessionists,  and,  as  after- 
ward appeared,  for  yery  good  reasons. 

*  Delaware  had  elected  George  P.  Fisher 
(Unionist),  in  1860,  by  the  combined  yote  of  the 
LinooUi  and  Bell  parties—giying  him  257  major- 
ity oyer  Biggs  (Breckinridge);  while  Reed  (Doug- 
las) drew  away  t61  yotes. 
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purpofled  the  eyacnation  of  Fort 
8amter,  but  set  forth  the  material 
facts  as  follows : 

"  On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  in- 
onmbenrs  first  fiill  day  in  office),  a  letter  of 
M^or  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  written  on  the  38th  of  Febroary,  and 
received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th 
of  March,  was,  bj  that  Department,  placed 
jba  his  hands.  This  letter  expressed  the  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  the  writer,  that  rein- 
forcements could  not  be  thrown  into  that 
fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief  rendered 
necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of  pro- 
Tisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined 
men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
ihe  officers  of  his  command,  and  their  me- 
moraruta  on  the  subject  were  made  in- 
dosures  of  Migor  Anderson^s  letter.  The 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieut.- 
Qea,  Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with 
Mijor  Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection, 
however,  he  took  fuU  time,  consulting  with 
oUier  officers,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Kavy,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  came 
reluctantly  but  decidedly  to  the  same  con- 
clusion tm  before.  He  also  stated,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  such  sufficient  force  was 
then  at  Uie  control  of  the  Government,  or 
oould  be  raised  and  brought  to  the  ground 
within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the 
fort  would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  of 
the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere 
matter  of  getting  the  garri$(m  $a/ely  out  <^ 
the  fort:' 

Thus  baffled  with  regard  to  Fort 
8axnter,  the  Administration  had  re- 
solved to  reenforce  and  provision 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  simply  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  purpose  to  maintain,  in 
the  South,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Government;  and  had  dis^ 
patched  the  steamship  Brooklyn  to 
Pensacola  for  that  purpose ;  but  had 
been  defeated  in  its  effort,  because 

^the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to 
which  vessel  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quaei 
armistice  of  the  late  Administration  (and 
Of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was 
dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain rumors  to  ^x  attantioii),  had  revised  to 
land  the  troops.'' 


The  news  of  this  failure  reached 
Washington  ^^just  one  week  before 
the  fall  of  Sumter;"  and  thereupon 
the  President  proceeded  at  once  to 
notify  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  he  should  provision  Fort 
Sumter.  "  Whereupon,  the  fort  was 
attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall, 
without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  provisioning  expedition." 

The  President  sets  forth  the  cooiBe 
with  r^;ard  to  the  seceded  States 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  pursue, 
until  forced  to  abandon  it  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  on  their  part,  as 
follows: 

"The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a 
resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It  sought  only 
to  hold  the  public  places  and  proper^  not 
already  wrested  from  the  Government,  and 
to  collect  the  revenue;  relying  for  the  rest 
on  time,  discusmon,  and  the  ballot-box.  *  It 

S'omiiMd .  a  continuance  of  the  mails^  at 
ovemment  expense,  to  the  very  people 
who  were  resisting  the  Government;  and  it 
gave  repeated  pledgiM  against  any  disturb- 
ance to  any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their 
rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President  might 
constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a 
case,  everything  was  forborne,  without 
which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the 
Gk>vemment  on  foot" 

But  this  policy  it  was  neither  the 

interest  nor  the  disposition  of  the 

Confederates,  as  such,  to  acquiesce 

in.     The   naked  fact    that   it   was 

deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 

Union,  raises  the  presumption  that  it 

would   not  answer  the  ends  of  the 

Secessionists.    Says  the  President : 

^'  They  have  forced  upon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue:  ^immediate  dissolution  or 
blood.' 

*^  And  this  issne  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  these  United  States.  It  presents  to 
the  whole  fiunily  of  man  the  question, 
whether  a  oonstitotional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— ^a  government  of  tike  people  by 
the  same  people— can  or  cannot  maintain 
its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  do- 
mestic fbea.  It  presents  the  question, 
whether  discontented  individuals,  too  tew 
in  numberB  to  oontrol  administration,  ae- 
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wording  to  oiganic  law,  in  khj  case,  can 
always,  upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this 
case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbi- 
trarily, without  any  pretense,  break  np 
their  goremment,  and  thus  practically  put 
an  end  to  free  goTemment  npon  the  earth. 
It  forces  ns  to  ask :  '  Is  there  in  all  re- 
publics this  inherent  and  fiatsl  weakness?' 
*Mast  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too 
9trong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or 
too  voeah  to  maintain  its  own  existence?' 

**  So  viewing  the  issne,  no  choice  was  left 
bnt  to  call  oat  the  war  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  so,  to  resist  force  employed 
Ibr  its  destniction  by  force  employed  for  its 
preservation/' 

After  a  brief  expognre  of  the  deceit 
and  violence  which  governed  the  issue 
of  the  pretended  gnbrnission,  in  Yir. 
ginia  and  other  States,  of  the  question 
of  Secession  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
after  they  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  car  of  the  Confederacy, 
Hr.  Lincoln  says : 

**  The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed 
this  giant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  with- 
in her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no 
choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds 
it  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as  the  loyal 
citizens  have,  in  due  form,  claimed  its  pro- 
tection. Those  loyal  citisens  tMs  Qovem- 
ment  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect,  a$ 
being  Fir^nio." 

With  regard  to  the  self-styled  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky,  as  of  other  States 
which  had,  by  this  time,  passed  out 
of  that  chiysalis  condition  into  open 
rebellion,  the  President  forcibly  says : 

'*  In  the  Border  States,  so  called — ^in  fact, 
the  Middle  States — there  are  those  who  favor 
8  policy  which  they  call  *  armed  neutrality ;' 
that  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to  prevent 
the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the 
Disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This 
would  be  disunion  completed.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  would  be  building  an  impassable 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation— and  yet, 
not  quite  an  impassable  one ;  for,  under  the 
guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies 
from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists, 
which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy. 
At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off 
the  hands  of  Secession,  except  only  what 
proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It 
would  do  for  the  Disunionists  that  which,  of 
all  things,  they  most  desire— feed  them  well, 


and  give  them  disunion  without  a  struggle 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maintain 
the  Union;  and,  while  very  many  who 
favored  it  are,  doubtiess,  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect" 

As  to  the  work  directly  in  hand, 
the  President  thus  briefly  proclaims : 

**It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give 
the  legal  means  for  making  this  contest  a 
short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at 
the  control  of  the  Oovemment,  for  tne  work, 
^at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about 
one-tenth  of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where,  apparentiy,  all  are  willing  to 
engage;  and  the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole. 
A  debt  of  $600,000,000  now  is  a  less  sum 
per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolu- 
tion when  we  came  out  of  that  struggle; 
and  the  money  value  in  the  country  now 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it 
was  then  than  does  the  population.  Surely, 
each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  noK)  to  j^re- 
serve  our  liberties  as  each  had  then  to  estab^ 
lieh  them. 

"  A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men 
and  ten  times  the  money." 

The  cool  assumptions  and  fluent 
sophistries  of  the  Confederates,  with 
r^ard  to  State  Bights,  are  very 
frankly  and  thoroughly  handled  by 
the  President;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  Web- 
ster and  Jackson  on  this  subject  can 
need  no  further  argument.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thus  deals  with  the  fiction  of 
'  State  Sovereignty :' 

^'The  States  have  their  $tAtuM  ts  the 
Union ;  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status. 
If  tbey  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union, 
and  not  themselves  separately,  procured 
their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By 
conauest  or  purchase,  the  Union  gave  each 
of  tnem  whatever  of  independence  and  lib- 
erty it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of 
the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  them  as 
States.  Originally,  some  independent  colo- 
nies made  the  Union ;  4ind,  in  turn,  the  Union 
threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them  and 
made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  constitution 
independent  of  the  Union.'* 
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As  to  tlie  proper  diTision,  or  parti- 
tion, of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  the  State  governments,  he  says : 

"  WhateTor  concerns  the  whole  shoold  be 
confided  to  the  whole— to  the  Qeneral  Gov- 
ernment ;  while  whatever  concerns  onlp  the 
State  shoald  be  left  ezclosivel^  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle  abont 
it  Whethto  the  National  Constitntion,  in 
defining  boundaries  between  the  two,  has 
applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  We  are  all  bound  by 
that  defining,  withoat  question.*' 

As  to  the  abstract  justice  and 
rightfulness  of  Secession,  he  sajs : 

*^  What  is  now  combated  is  the  principle 
that  Secession  is  eonsUtcnt  with  the  Oonstitu- 
tion— is  latr/ul  and  peac^uL  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  there  is  any  express  law  for  it ; 
and  nothing  shoald  ever  be  implied  as  law 
which  leads  to  ui^jnst  or  absurd  consequen- 
ces. The  nation  parchased,  with  money,  the 
countries  ont  of  which  several  of  these  States 
were  formed.  Is  it  just  that  they  shall  go 
off  without  leave,  and  without  refunding  f 
The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  ag- 
gregate, I  believe,  nearly  a  hnndred  millions) 
to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Is 
it  just  that  she  shall  now  be  off  without  con- 
sent, or  without  making  any  return  f  The 
nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States, 
in  common  with  the  rest.  Is  it  just,  either 
that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remain- 
ing States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the 
present  National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay 
the  old  debts  of  Texas.  Is  it  just  that  she 
shall  leave,  and  pay  no  part  of  Uiis  herself? 

**  Again :  If  one  State  may  secede,  so  may 
another ;  and  when  all  shall  have  seceded, 
none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite 
Just  to  creditors  ?  Did  we  notify  them  of 
this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed 
their  money  ?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doc- 
trine, by  allowing  the  seceders  to  go  in  peace, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others 
choose  to  go,  or  to  extort  terms  upon  which 
they  will  promise  to  remain.'' 

The  following  illustration  of  the 
essential  unreasonableness  of  Seces- 
sion is  ingenious  and  striking : 

"  If  all  the  States,  save  one,  should  assert 
the  power  to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union, 
it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  poli- 
ticians would  at  once  deny  the  power,  and 
denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage  upon 
State  Rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely 
the  same  act,  instead  of  being  called  'driving 
the  one  out,*  should  be  called  Hhe  seceding 


of  the  others  from  that  oner*  it  would  be 
exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do ;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  make  the  point,  that  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightful] j 
do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  ma* 
jority,  may  not  rightfully  do." 

Ko  mention  of  Slavery  as  the 
grand,  inciting  cause  of  the  Eebel- 
lion  occurs  in  this  Message;  yet 
there  is  significance  in  the  fact,  sta- 
ted by  the  President,  that,  while  all 
the  Free  States  had  been,  beyond  ex* 
ception,  firm,  hearty,  and  zealous  in 
responding  to  his  calls  for  troops : 

^*None  of  the  States  commonly  called 
Slave  States,  except  DeUware,  gave  a  regi- 
ment through  regular  State  organizatioHi 
A  few  regiments  have  been  organized  within 
some  others  of  those  States,  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Govern- 
ment service.^' 

But  that  this  is  essentially  a  con- 
test between  aristocratic  assumption 
and  popular  liberty  the  President 
perceives,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare.    He  says : 

^'  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  dec- 
larations of  independence,  in  which,  unlilce 
the  good  old  one  nenned  by  Jeflferson,  they 
omit  the  words  *  ail  men  are  created  equal.* 
Why?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
National  Constitution,  in  the  fH-eftmble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one  signed  by 
Washington,  they  omit,  *We,  the  people,' 
and  substitute  ^  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sove- 
reign and  independent  States.'  Whyf  Why 
this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights 
of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people? 

*'  This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest  On 
the  side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
midntaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government  whose  leading  object 
is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men— to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders — ^to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all— to 
afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding  to  par- 
tial and  temporary  departures,  from  neces- 
sity, this  is  the  leading  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

"I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the 
plain  people  understand  and  appreciate  this. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while,  in  this  tlie 
Government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbers 
of  those  in  the  Army  and  Kavy  who  have 
been  favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned, 
and  proved  false  to  the  hand  that  pampered 
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them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common 
sftilor  ifl  known  to  have  deserted  his  flag. 

*^  Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who 
remained  true,  despite  the  example  of  their 
ireaoherons  associates ;  but  the  greatest  hon- 
or, and  most  important  fact  of  all,  is  the 
nnanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sfulors.  To  the  last  man,  so 
far  as  known,  thej  have  snccessfolly  resisted 
the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  com- 
mands, but  an  hour  before,  they  obeyed  as 
absolate  law.  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct 
of  plain  people.  They  understand,  without 
an  argument,  tiiat  the  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment which  was  made  by  Washington 
means  no  good  to  th&m, 

'^  Our  popular  government  has  often  been 
called  an  experiment.  Two  points  in  it  our 
people  have  already  settled :  the  successful 
ntMlishing  and  the  successful  adminiater- 
inff  of  it.  One  still  remains :  its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who 
can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also  suppress 
a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peacefcil  successors  of  bullets;  and  diat,  when 
DaUota  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  deci- 
ded, there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back 
to  bnllets ;  that  tiiere  can  be  no  successful 
appeal  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at  suc- 
ceeding elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  les- 
son of  peace ;  teaching  men  that  what  they 
cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they 
take  by  a  war — teaching  all  the  folly  of  be- 
ing the  beginners  of  a  war.^' 

He   concludes  his   Message  with 

these    impressive    and .  memorable 

words: 

^*It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Executive  found  the  duty  of  employing  the 
war  power,  in  defense  of  the  Government, 
forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perform 
this  duty,  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the 
Gk>vemment.  No  compromise  by  public 
servants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a  cure;  not 
that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but 
that  no  popular  government  can  long  sur- 
vive a  marked  precedent,  that  those  who 
carry  an  election  can  only  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  npon  which  the  people 
gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse 
their  own  deliberate  decisions. 

*•  As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could 
not  have  consented  that  these  institutions 
shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal 
of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  these  free 
people  had  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that 
be  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  not  even  to 
count  the  chances  of  lua  own  life,  in  what 


might  follow.  In  fbll  view  of  his  great  re- 
sponsibility, he  has,  so  far,  done  what  he 
has  deemed  his  duty.  Ton  will  now,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  judgment,  perform 
yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  four  views 
and  your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as 
to.  assure  all  faithfid  citizens  wholiave  been 
disturbed  in  their  rights,  of  a  certain  and 
speedy  restoration  to  them,  under  the  Oon- 
stitution  and  the  laws. 

**And,  having  thus  chosen  our  course, 
without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us 
renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts.^' 


Seyeral  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
Session  were  mainly  devoted  by  the 
House  to  the  consideration  of  dis- 
puted claims  to  seats — ^there  being 
rival  claimants  from  Oregon,  from 
Kebraaka,  and  from  the  Ist  district 
of  Pennsylrania,  beside  three  mem- 
bers in  all  from  Virginia,  whereof 
two  (Messrs.  Carlile  and  Whaley) 
were  chosen  from  Western  districts, 
by  heavy  votes,  on  the  regular  day 
of  election;  while  the  other  (Mr. 
Upton)  was  chosen  under  different 
auspices.  The  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
had  assumed  power  to  annul  or  sus* 
pend  the  law  which  provides  that  a 
regular  election  shall  be  held,  and 
Members  of  Congress  semi-annually 
chosen  thereat,  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May ;  but  the  people  of  West 
Yirginia  had  treated  this  action  of 
the  Convention  as  a  nullity,  not  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  a  popular  vote, 
as  the  law  calling  the  Convention  re- 
quired; and  had  elected  in  its  despite. 
Congress  approved  and  sustained  this 
action,  and  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Wha- 
ley held  their  seats  with  very  little 
dissent.  There  was  more  demur  as 
to  Mr.  Upton's  case — his  poll  being 
light,  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
election  irregular,  and  he  having 
voted  in  Ohio  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber ;  but  he  was  not  unseated.    The 
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remaining  c(»iteBt6  involved  no  qneB- 
tion  connected  with  Slavery  or  se- 
cession. On  the  Sth,  the  Honse,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hohnan  (Dem.),  of 
Ind.,  modified  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hickman  (Bepablican),  of  Pa., 

^Re&ohed,  Thai  the  House,  during  the 
present  extraordinary  sesrion,  will  only  con- 
sider bills  and  resolutions  concerning  the 
military  and  nafal  operations  of  the  Gor- 
wnment,  and  the  financial  affairs  therewith 
connected,  and  the  general  Questions  of  a 
Judicial  character;  and  all  bills  and  resoln- 
tions  of  a  prirate  ehaittcter,  and  all  other  bills 
and  resolutions  not  directly  connected  with 
the  raising  of  revenue,  or  affecting  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  affiura  of  the  Government, 
shaM  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees without  debate,  to  be  considered  at 
tiie  next  regular  session  of  Ckmgress." 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  HI., 
moved  the  foUowing : 

"  EetoUtd^  That,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
House,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  to  oapture  and 
Mtum  Aigitive  slaves." 

After  a  strenuons  effort  to  rulo 
this  out  of  order,  as  precluded  by 
the  resolve  before  quoted,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Mallory,  of 
£y.,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table; 
which  was  negatived :  Yeas  66 ; 
Kays  81.  Mr.  Ix)vejoy's  resolve  was 
then  adopted:  Yeas  92;  ^ays  65; 
[the  Yeas  all  Bepublicans ;  Nays,  all 
the  Democrat  and  Border-State  con- 
servatives, with  Messrs.  Sheffield,  of 
R  L,  Fenton,  of  N.  Y.,  Horton,  of 
Ohio,  Wm.  Kellogg,  of  111.,  Nixon, 
of  N.  J.,  and  Woodruff,  of  Conn.] 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Ckrk,  of  N.  H., 

proposed,  and  on  the  11th  the  S^d- 

ate  adopted,  the  following : 

**  WhertoM^  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed 
against  the  peace,  union,  and  liberties  of  the 
People  and  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy,  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Oarolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  have  attempted 
to  withdravr  those  States  from  the  Union, 
and  are  nov  in  arms  against  the  Goyem- 


ment ;  J^nd  vihereas^  James  M.  Hascm  and 
Robert  H.  T.  Hunter,  Senators  fromVir- 

S'nia;  Thomas  L.  Clingman  and  Thomas 
ragg.  Senators  from  North  Carolina;  James 
Chesnut,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina ; 
A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  a  Senator  from  Tenoes- 
see;  William  K,  Sebastian  and  Charles  B. 
Mitchell  Senators  from  Arkansas ;  and  John 
Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  WigfSall,  Senators 
from  Texas,  have  failed  to  appear  in  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  to  aia  the  GoTern- 
ment  in  this  important  criius ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Senate  that  said  Senators  are 
engaged  in  said  conspiracy  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Union  ana  Government,  or,  with 
full  knowledge  of  such  conspiracy,  have 
failed  to  advise  the  Government  of  its  pro- 
gress, or  aid  in  its  suppression :  Therefore, 
'*  lUtohed^  That  the  said  Mason,  Hunter, 
Clingman,  Bragg,  Chesnut,  Nicholson,  Se- 
bastian, Mitchell,  Hemphill,  and  WigfiUt  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sutes." 

MeBsrs.  Bajard,  of  Del.,  and  La- 
tham, of  Cal.y  fionght  to  have  this  so 
modified  as  merely  to  declare  the 
Beats  of  the  indicated  Senators  vacant 
and  strike  their  names  finom  the  roll ; 
but  the  Senate  rejected  tlie  amend- 
ment (Yeas  11 ;  Nays  82)  and  passed 
the  original  resolve:  Yeas  SI  Bepub- 
licans and  McDougall,  of  Cal.,— in 
all,  82; 

Kats  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridge, 
Briffhtf  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
LathaQ^Ne8mith,  Polk,Powell,andBiee~]0. 

The  Vice-President  thereupon  de- 
clared the  resolve  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

On  the  10th,  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Commerce,  by  Mr. 
Washbume,  of  lU.,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  imports- 
adapting  our  revenne  laws  to  the 
state  of  facts  created  by  a  formida- 
ble rebdlion — ^authorizing  the  Prea- 
dent  to  designate  other  places  as  ports 
of  delivery  instead  of  tibose  held  by 
Rebels — dso,  to  close,  by  proclama- 
tion, ports  BO  held — to  prohibit  all  in- 
tercourse between  loyal  and  insui^nt 
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districts,  etc.  etc. — was  passed,  under 
the  Previous  Question — Yeas  136 ; 

NATB^Messrs.  Bomett,  (Ey.,)  Harding, 
(Ky.,)  Norton,  (Mo..)  George  H.  Pendleton, 
(Ohio,)  Reid,  (Mo.,)  Robinson,  (Rl.,)  Vallan- 
digbam,  (Ohio,)Voorhee3,  (Ind.,)Wadsworth, 
(Ky.,)  and  Wood,  (N.  T.Jh-lO. 

This  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  12th ;  and,  after  a  brief  debate, 
was  passed :  Yeas  36 ; 
Nats— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  (Ey.,}  Bright, 

gnd.,)  Johnson,  (Mo^Kennedy,  (Md.,)  Polk, 
io.,)  and  Powell,  (Ky.)— 6. 
The  House,  on  the  10th,  likewise 
passed  its  first  Loan  bill — ^authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Millions 
of  Dollars,  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  War.  Mr.  Yallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  made  an  elaborate  speech,  in 
thorough-going  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  entire  policy  of  ^coercion ;' 
submitting,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Holman  (Dem.),  of  Ind., 
the  following  proposition,  as  embody- 
ing his  views  touching  the  general 
subject,  but  asking  no  present  action 
thereon : 

^^  ResoUed,  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  agent  of  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral States  composing  the  Union ;  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  departments — ^the  le- 
gislative, the  executive,  and  the  Judicial^ 
each  equally  a  part  of  the  Government,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  States  and  the  people ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  sustain  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional 
powers  of  each  which  may  he  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  principles  and  in  its  vigor 
and  integrity,  and  to  stand  by  and  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  the  flag  which  represents  the 
Qovemment,  the  Union,  and  the  country." 

Mr.  Holman.  ^*  While  the  gentleman  cen- 
sures the  Administration,  let  me  ask  him 
whether,  with  his  own  constituents,  he  is 
reeolved  that  the  Union  shall  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Vallakdighau.  "My  votes  shall 
speak  for  me  on  that  subject.  My  position 
is  defined  in  the  resolution  just  read.  I  am 
answerable  only  to  my  conscience  and  to 
my  constituents,  and  not  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana." 


The  bill  passed  nnder  the  previous 
question :  Yeas  150 ; 

Nats— Messrs.  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  19'orton 
and  Beid,  of  Mo.,  Yallandigham,  of  Dhio, 
and  B.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.  [The  three  first- 
named  went  over  to  the  Rebels  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  session.] 

On  the  llthy  the  Army  Appropri- 
ation bill  being  nnder  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Yallandigham  moved  to  add  this 
proviso: 

*^Prcmd$d^  however^  That  no  part  of  the 
money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  subjugating,  or  holding  as  a  con- 
quered province,  any  sovereign  State  now 
or  lately  one  of  the  United  States ;  nor  in 
abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  Sla- 
very in  any  of  the  States.^' 

The  proviso  was  voted  down,  and 
the  bill  (appropriating  $161,000,000) 
reported  and  passed. 

On  the  13th,  the  bill  calling  out 
Half  a  Million  Volnnteers  being 
nnder  consideration,  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham moved  to  add  to  it  (as  he  had 
already  done  in  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole)  the  following : 

^  Provided  further.  That,  before  the 
President  shall  have  the  right  to  call  out 
any  more  volunteers  than  are  now  in  the 
service,  he  shall  appoint  seven  Commission- 
ers, whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  accompany 
the  army  on  its  march,  to  receive  and  con- 
sider such  propositions,  if  any,  as  may  at 
any  time  be  submitted  by  the  Executive  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  return  of  saia  States,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  Union,  or  to  obedience  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  authorities.*^ 

The  amendment  was  voted  down 
withont  a  division,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

This  daj,  Messrs.  John  S.  Carlile 
^nd  Waitman  T,  Willey  presented 
themselves  as  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  (not  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  since  organized),  vice 
Hunter  and  Mason,  expelled  as  trai- 
tors. They  presented  credentials,  set- 
ting forth  their  appointment  by  Gov. 
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Pierpont  to  fill  the  existmg  racan- 
cieB.  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Saalsbnry, 
of  Pel.y  strenQouBlj  resisted  their 
admission — ^the  former  wishing  their 
credentials  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
£y.,  also  opposed  their  acceptance  as 
Senators;  which  was  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
Latham,  of  OaL,  Trumbull,  of  111., 
Collamer,  of  Vt.,  and  Ten  Eyck,  of 
K.  J.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  to  refer 
was  voted  down:  Yeas — Messrs. 
Bayard,  Bright,  Polk,  Powell,  and 
Baulsbury;  Nays  35:  And  Messrs. 
Carlile  and  Willey  were  then  sworn 
in  and  took  their  seats. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  the 
House  this  day  expelled  John  B. 
Clark,  a  member-elect  from  Missouri 
(but  who  had  not  taken  his  seat),  be- 
cause he  had 

**  taken  up  arms  against  the  Qoyemment 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  holds  a  com- 
mission in  what  is  called  the  State  Gnard  of 
Missoari,  under  the  Rebel  Goyemment  of 
that  State,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement 
^  at  Booneville  against  the  United  States 
forces." 

This  was  adopted  (after  an  at- 
tempt to  send  it  to  the  Oommittee  of 
Elections),  by  Teas  94  to  Nays  45, 
(nearly,  but  not  entirely,  a  party  vote). 

On  the  16th,  Mr.  B.  Wood,  of 
N.  Y.,  moved  that  it  be 

"  BeaU'Md^  That  this  Congress  recommend 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  con- 
vene their  Legislatures,  for  the  purpose  of 
callmg  an  election  to  select  two  delegates 
from  each  congressional  district^  to  meet  in 
general  Oonvention  at  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
next:  the  purpose  of  the  said  Convention 
to  be  to  devise  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  country." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
m,  this  was  laid  on  the  table :  Yeas 
92;  Nays  51. 

Mr.  Wm.  Allen  (Dem.),  of  Ohio, 
moved  that  it  be 


'^  i2ei0fo«2,  That,  whenever  the  States  Doir 
in  rebellion  against  the  General  Govern- 
ment shall  cease  their  rebellion  and  become 
loyal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  suspend  the  farther  proseeo* 
tion  of  the  present  war. 

''Be$ohei,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  object 
of  the  present  war  against  the  rebellions 
States  to  interfere  wiUi  the  institudon  of 
Slavery  therein.*' 

This  was  ruled  out  of  order  in&r 
out  dissent. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  here  moved  a 
long  series  of  resolves,  condemning 
as  unconstitutional  the  increase  of 
the  Army,  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  insurgent  States^  the  seiznre 
of  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  officea^ 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  persons  sob- 
pected  of  complicity  with  treason, 
and  nearly  every  important  act  of 
the  President  in  resistance  to  the 
BebeUion.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  of  111.,  these  resolves  were  un- 
ceremoniously laid  on  the  table. 

A  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hick- 
man, of  Pa.,  detining  and  punishing 
conspiracies  against  the  United  States 
— ^providing  that  persons  who  con- 
spire to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  de- 
stroy by  force,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against 
the  same,  may  be  arraigned  for  trial 
before  any  U.  S.  district  or  circuit 
court,  and,  on  due  conviction,  may 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  years,  was  now  called 
up  and  passed :  Yeas  123  ;  Nays  7. 
Most  of  the  Nays  were  opposed  not 
to  the  bill,  but  to  the  precipitancy  of 
its  passage.  The  Senate  concurred, 
a  few  days  thereafter,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law. 

Mr.  Mcaemand  (Dem.),  of  DL, 
moved,  and  the  House,  by  121  to  5, 
voted,  that 
*•  Whereoij  a  portion  of  the  people  of  tbe 
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United  States,  in  violation  of  their  Constitn- 
tional  obligations,  have  taken  up  arras 
against  the  National  Government,  and  are 
now  striving,  by  aggressive  and  iniquitous 
■war,  to  overthrow  it,  and  break  up  the 
Union  of  these  States :  Therefore, 

*^  RemUtdy  That  this  House  hereby  pledges 
itself  to  vote  for  any  amount  of  money  and 
any  number  of  men  which  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  a  speedy  and  effectual  suppression 
of  such  Rebellion,  and  the  permanent  resto- 
ration of  the  Federal  authority  everywhere 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Nays — Messrs.  Burnett,  Grider,  (Ky.,) 
Norton,  Reid,  and  Wood — 6. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Wise,  oflfered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted : 

*^  Reaolted^  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  whether 
Hon.  Henry  May,  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  fourth  district  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  has  not  been  found  holding  crimi- 
nal Intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
persons  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  House  as  to  what  action 
shoold  be  taken  in  the  premises ;  and  that 
said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  examine  'witnesses 
on  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  that  said  Hon. 
Henry  May  be  notified  of  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  if  practicable,  before  action 
thereon  by  the  Committee."' 

Mr.  May,  being  iH,  was  not  then 
in  his  seat ;  bnt,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing reported,  on  the  18th,  that  no 
evidence  had  been  presented  to  them 
tending  to  inculpate  Mr.  May,  he 
took  the  floor,  and  made  what  he 
termed  a  personal  explanation,  avow- 
ing that  he  had  been  to  Richmond 
on  an  errand  of  conciliation  and 
peace,  evincing  intense  hostility  to 
the  Administration  and  the  War  on 
its  part,  and  very  thorough  sympathy, 
at  least,  with  the  Baltimore  friends 
of  the  Eebels.    He  said : 

**  At  the  time  I  received  notice  of  this  ac- 
cusation, it  was  under  my  consideration 
whether  I  could,  with  honor,  come  here, 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  Representa- 
tive upon  this  floor.  The  humiliation  that  I 
felt  at  the  condition  of  my  constituents, 
bound  in  chains;  absolutely  without  the 
rights  of  a  free  people  in  this  land ;  every 


precious  right  belonging  to  them,  under  the 
Constitution,  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the 
dust ;  military  arrests  in  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night ;  dragging  the  most  honorable  and 
virtuous  citizens  from  their  beds,  and  con- 
fining them  in  forts ;  searches  and  seizures 
the  most  rigorous  and  unwarrantable,  with- 
out pretext  of  justification;  that  precious 
and  priceless  writ  of  Tiabeae  corpus^  for 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  and  best  of  men  have 
lived  and  died — all  these  prostrated  in  the 
dust;  and  hopeless  imprisonment  inflicted 
without  accusation,  without  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigation, or  the  prospect  of  a  trial — Sir, 
is  there  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  here  in  this  bocly,  acknowl- 
edging the  sympathy  due  to  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  liberty,  who  does  not  feel 
indignant  at  the  perpetration  of  these  out- 
rages!" 

With  regard  to  his  permission  to 
visit  Bichmond,  he  said : 

^*1  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  across  th« 
Potomac  without  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Government  And  so,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  wait  on  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  tell  him,  as  I  did,  most  frankly  and 
fully,  the  objects  of  my  visit.  I  did  not  ask 
for  his  sanction ;  1  did  not  desire  it.  I  did 
not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Chief  Magistrate 
in  such  a  way.  I  had  no  claim  upon  bis  confi- 
dence; I  had  no  right  to  ask  him  for  any 
commission  or  authority ;  but  1  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  state  to  him  distinctly  the  ob- 
jects which  governed  me,  and  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Potomac.  It  was  most 
distinctly  understood,  between  the  President 
and  me,  that  I  took  no  authority  from  him 
— ^none  whatever ;  that  I  asked  for  none,  and 
disclaimed  asking  for  any;  that  I  went  on 
the  most  private  mission  on  which  a  hum- 
ble citizen  could  go.  I  asked  his  consent, 
also,  to  obtain  from  the  military  authorities 
a  pass.  Having  jurisdiction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potamac,  they  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  the  necessary  formalities  ob- 
served. The  President  authorized  me  to  say 
to  Gen.  Scott  that  I  had  conversed  with  him, 
and  that,  while  he  gave  no  sanction  what- 
ever to  my  visit  to  Richmond,  he  did  not 
object  to  my  going  there  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  May  careftiUy  avoided  all  dis- 
closure of  the  pnrport  of  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Bebel  chie6  at  Rich- 
mond; but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
visited  and  was  received  by  them  as 
a  sympathizing  Mend,  and  that  his 
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eommunicationg  were  not  intended  to 
disconrage  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
eoncloaion  is  irresistible,  that  he  went 
to  nichmond  hoping  to  elicit  from 
the  Confederate  chiefs  some  proffer, 
overture,  or  assent,  looking  to  reiinion 
on  their  own  terms,  but  had  been  ut- 
terly disappointed  and  rebuffed.  He 
closed  as  follows : 

'*  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  crime,  all  the  trea- 
son of  this  act,  rests  on  me,  and  me  alone; 
and  I  am  content,  in  the  sight  of  high  Heav- 
en, to  take  it  and  press  it  to  raj  heart *^ 

Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
teplied  ably  and  thoroughly  to  Mr. 
May's  assaults  on  the  Adiministration 
and  its  policy  of  *  coercion;'  pointing 
to  the  recent  vote  of  the  People  of 
Maryland  (44,000  «  Union"  to  24,000 
"Peace'*)  as  their  verdict  on  the 
issues  whereon  the  President  was  ar- 
raigned by  his  colleague.    lie  said : 

'*The  apportionment  of  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  was  made  in  old  colonial 
times.  It  has  been  modified ;  but,  up  to  this 
day  and  hour,  the  minority  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  Legislature.  Under  our  new  Consti- 
tution,  howeyer,  the  majority,  by  a  general 
ticket,  elect  a  Goyemor;  and,  at  the  last 
•lection,  tliey  elected  one  responsiye  to  tha 
sentiment  that  beats  warmly  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Maryland.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  elected  two  years  ago,  not 
with  a  view  to  this  issue,  have  been  engaged 
in  embarrassing  the  Governor  in  all  his  mea- 
sures of  policy.  One  of  those  measures,  which 
Gov.  Hicks  thought  a  very  prudent  measure 
under  tlie  existing  state  of  things  in  Mary- 
land, was  to  collect  the  arms  held  by  private 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party.  This 
the  Legislature  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  execution,  and  passed  a  law  which  goes 
very  far  to  secure  arms  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. Why?  If  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
are  for  warring  against  the  Government,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  arms.  If 
they  are  for  peace,  they  do  not  need  them ; 
for  the  ann  of  the  United  States  protects 
them,  and  the  banner  of  the  confederacy 
floats  over  them.  Why,  then,  have  the  Le- 
gislature interposed  obstructions,  by  law,  to 
the  collection  of  armsf  Do  they  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
yate  holders,  to  be  concealed  whore  they  can- 
M>t  be  found  f    It  could  not  be  for  the  par« 


pose  of  upholding  the  laws  of  the  TTnioo.  ft 
could  not  be  to  uphold  the  statutes  of  Mary- 
land. The  President  of  the  United  Stateiis 
faithful  to  his  duty ;  and  the  people  of  Ma- 
ryland are  faithful  to  theirs." 

The  bill  providing  for  the  reoigsn- 

ization  of  the  Army  being  this  day 

before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Powell,  of 

Kentucky,  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 

following : 

*^And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  part 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  employed  or  used  in  solQecting  or 
holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sove- 
reign Btate  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United 
Btates.'' 

Mr.  J.  fl.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  moved 

to  amend  this,  by  adding, 

**  Unless  a  military  necessity  shall  exist  la 
enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  Oon- 
Btitution  of  the  Union.'* 

A  very  able  and  earnest  debate 
arose  hereon,  wherein  Messrs.  Pow- 
ell, Polk,  and  Bright,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
Browning,  of  Illinois,  Lane,  of  Kan- 
sas, Fessenden,  of  Maine,  etc,  on  the 
other,  took  pari  Mr.  Lane's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  Yeas  11  (all 
Bepnblicans)  to 

Nats— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Brigfat» 
Browning,  Carlile,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harris,  Howe,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  Johnson,  of  Ho.,  Kennedy, 
Latham,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Polk 
Powell,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Ten  Bjrok,  and 
Willey— 24. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  now  moved 

the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 

Powell's  proposition : 

'*  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  pur- 
poses of  the  militarj  establishment  prorided 
for  in  this  act  are  to  presenre  the  u  nion,  to 
defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  authority,  of  the  Government** 

This  was  adopted,  after  debate; 
Yeas  33;  Nays  4.  [Breckinridge  and 
Powell,  of  Ky.,  Johnson  and  Polk,  of 
MissonrL] 

As  Mr.  Powell's  amendment  was 
thns  superseded,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
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now  moved  the  following,  ad  an  addi- 
tion to  the  amendment  just  adopted : 

^*  Bat  the  Army  and  Navy  shall  not  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any 
State,  or  reduoing  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
Territory  or  proyince,  or  to  abolish  Slavery 
therein." 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following 

vote: 

YxAft— Messrs.  Breckmridge,  Bright,  W.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Mo.,Eennedy,  Latham,  Kesmith, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury— 9. 

Nay8 — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Brown- 
ing, Oarlile,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer, 
Cowan,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster^ 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  John- 
eon,  of  Tenn.,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Korrill,  Pomeroy,  Sher- 
man, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  WiUey,  and 
Wilson— 80. 

The  original  amendment  was  then 
rejected,  so  as  to  strike  out  all  these 
declaratory  propositions,  and  leave 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole ;  when  it  was  en- 
grossed, read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  debate 
occurred  three  days  before  the  battle 
of  Boll  Bon,  that  it  was  initiated  by 
a  pro-Slavery  Democrat  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  it  occurred  when 
loyal  men  still  generally  and  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  Eebellion 
would  soon  be  suppressed,  leaving 
Slavery  intact,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  the  significant  intimations 
which  it  elicited  from  the  more  con- 
servative Bepublicans;  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dixosr  (of  Conn.)  *'Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PowellJ 
has  alluded  to  remarks  of  mine,  and  has  said 
that  I  have  declared  on  this  floor,  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  abolish  Slavery  in  order 
to  save  the  Union,  Slavery  should  be  abol- 
ished. Mr.  President,  I  (have  said  no  snch 
thing.  What  I  said  was  this :  that,  if  the 
war  should  be  persisted  in,  and  be  long  pro- 
tracted, on  tiie  part  of  the  South,  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  it  should  turn  out  that 
either  this  Government  or  Slavery  mnst  be 
destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North — 
the  am^erDatite  people  of  the  North — would 
say,  *  Bather  than  let  the  Government  per- 
ish, let  Slavery  perish.^     That  is  what  I 


said ;  and  I  say  it  now,and  shall  continue  at  all 
times  to  say  the  same ;  not,  by  any  means, as  a 
threat,  but  as  a  warning  and  an  admonition.^* 

Mr.  Bbowhikg  (of  111.)  "Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  say,  in  common  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Carlile],  that  I  regret 
that  this  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Senate.  I  shall  certainly  vote  against 
it ;  it  does  not  meet  my  views,  nor  receive  my 
approbation ;  but  it  may  still  be  well  that  il 
has  been  offered;  as  it  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  notes,  understanding 
the  opinions  of  each  other,  and  giving  the 
country  at  large  a  distinct  understanding  of 
what  the  purpose  and  intentions  of  the  Gont 
gress  of  the  United  States  are.  I  speak  only 
for  one;  I  intend  to  speak  very  briefly,  but 
very  plainly,  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

"I  dtflTer,  furthermore,  from  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  in  the  supposition  that  the  iuf 
stitution  of  Slavery  has  had  nothing  to  do 
in  involving  the  country  in  the  calamities 
which  now  press  upon  it.  Had  it  not  beea 
for  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  are 
engendered,  fostered,  ana  cherished  by  tha 
institution  of  Slavery,  I  cannot  persuade  my<> 
self  to  believe  that  there  ever  wonld  haya 
been  found  a  disloyal  heart  to  the  American 
Constitntion  upon  the  American  conti-' 
nent.  I  believe  that  the  whole  troubla 
has  grown  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
and  its  presence  among  us;  and  (as  I  re* 
marked)  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
it  necessarily  engenders,  fosters,  and  cher- 
ishes. The  war,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  war  for 
the  extermination  of  Slavery.  With  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  where  it  exists,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  nothing,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, to  do ;  nor  has  the  General  Govern- 
ment ever  assumed  the  power  of,  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  controlling  the  institution 
of  Slavery,  or  its  management,  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  The  General  Government 
has  never  been  aggressive  either  upon  the 
Slaye  States  or  upon  the  institution  of  Sla- 
very^ These  troubles  have  all  grown  out  of 
precisely  the  opposite — ^not  the  aggressions 
of  the  General  Government,  or  of  the  Frea 
States — ^but  out  of  the  aggressions  of  Slavery 
itself,  and  its  continual  struggles  for  expan- 
sion and  extension  to  countries  where  it  had 
no  right  to  go,  and  where  our  fathers  never 
intended  it  should  go.  If  Slavery  had  been 
content  to  remain  where  the  Oonstitution 
placed  it — ^if  it  had  been  content  with  tha 
privileges  and  immunities  which  tlie  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  to  it — the  Free  States  and 
the  Slave  States  of  this  Union  could  have  lived 
together  in  a  perpetual  bond  of  fraternity. 

"  Mr.  President,  History  gives  no  instancy 
in  my  judgment,  of  sach  long-suffering  and 
forbearance  as  there  has  been,  not  by  tha 
people  of  the  Slave  States,  but  as  there  has 
been  exhibited  by  tb^  people  of  tha  Frae 
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States  of  this  Union,  in  the  endaranoe  of  ont- 
nigea,  wrongs,  and  oppressions,  that  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  that  insUtution, 
and  those  who  mafntain  the  institation,  and 
have  suffered  from  their  strong  and  endoring 
deyotion  to  the  General  Government — to  the 
institutions  that  oar  fathers  achieved  for  ns, 
and  transmitted  to  us.  I  thinic  I  shonld  not 
be  at  a)]  mistaken  in  asserting  that,  for  every 
slave  that  has  ever  l>een  seduced  from  the 
service  of  his  owner,  by  the  interference  of 
citizens  of  the  Free  States  with  the  institn> 
tion  where  it  exists,  more  than  ton  free 
white  men  of  the  Free  States  of  this  Union 
have  been  outraged — every  privilege  of  free- 
dom trodden  upon— every  right  of  person  vio- 
lated—by lawless  mobs  in  the  Slave  States. 
We  have  borne  all  this  uncomplainingly; 
we  have  borne  it  without  a  murmur,  because 
we  were  willing  to  bear  it — willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  in- 
atitutions  that  were  the  common  property 
and  common  blessing  of  us  alL 

"  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  invited  this 
war:  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  of  the 
Union  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
calamities  that  are  now  upon  the  country : 
we  gave  no  occasion  for  them.  There  is,  in 
the  history  of  man,  no  instance  of  so  stupen- 
dous a  conspiracy,  so  atrocious  a  treason, 
•o  causeless  a  rebellion,  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  this  country ;  and  for  what  purpose  f 
What  wrong  had  we  ever  done  to  the  Slave 
States,  or  to  the  institution  of  Slavery?  I 
have  heard,  in  all  the  assaults  that  have  been 
made  on  this  Administration,  no  single  spe- 
cification of  one  injustice  that  they  had  ever 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  at  the  hands  of  the  Free  States,  or 
cf  the  people  of  the  Free  States. 

'*  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, either — ^as  some  gentlemen  take  pains 
to  explain— that  this  is  not  a  war  of  subju- 
gation. If  it  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation, 
what  is  it  ?  What  was  it  set  on  foot  for.  If 
it  is  not  for  the  sole,  identical  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  atrocious  Rebellion  that 
exists  in  the  country  ?" 

Mr.  Shbbmait.  ''  My  friend  will  allow  me?'' 

Mr.  Baowimfo.     "  Certainly." 

Mr.  Shbbmait.  *^  My  friend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  said  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subjugate  a 
State,  a  political  community ;  but  I  will  go 
as  far  as  he  or  any  other  living  man  to  up- 
hold the  Government  against  all  rebellions 
citizens,  whether  there  be  one  or  many  of 
them  in  a  State.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  rebel  against  tiie  authority 
of  this  Government,  the  physical  power  of 
this  Government  should  be  brought  to  re- 
duce those  citizens  to  subjection.  The  State 
aurvives ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of  Florida, 


and  the  State  of  Vbginia,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  long  after  the  honorable 
Senator  and  I  have  filled  the  mission  allotted 
to  us." 

Mr.  Browning.  ^I  trust  so.  I  will  not 
stop  to  deal  with  technicalities;  I  care  not 
whether  you  call  it  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  or  the  subjugation  of  the  Stste, 
where  all  the  authorities  of  a  State,  where 
all  the  officers,  who  are  the  embodiment  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  who  speak  for  the 
State,  who  represent  the  government  of  the 
State,  where  they  are  all  disloyal  and  banded 
in  treasonable  confederation  against  this 
Government,  I,  for  one,  am  for  subjugating 
them :  and  you  may  call  it  the  subjugation 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you 
please.  I  want  this  Rebellion  put  down, 
this  wicked  and  causeless  treason  punished, 
and  an  example  given  to  the  world  that  will 
teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  free- 
men of  this  continent  to  maintain  a  consti- 
tutional government 

"  Why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  a  struggle 
to-day— the  whole  of  this  fight  is  about  that, 
and  nothing  else— whether  there  shall  be 
any  longer  any  such  thing  as  goyemment  on 
tills  continent  or  not;  and  the  very  moment 
that  the  doctrine  of  Secessioa,  the  very  mo« 
ment  that  the  astounding  heresy  of  Seces- 
sion, is  admitted,  in  any  sense  or  in  sny 
degree,  government  is  overthrown;  be- 
oaus3,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  right 
existing  in  a  State  to  secede  at  any  time  at 
her  wUl  —  causelessly  to  dismember  this 
Union  and  overthrow  this  €h>vernment— 
there  is  an  end  to  all  constitutions  and  all 
laws ;  and  it  is  a  struggle  to-day  for  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Tkey  have  assailed  that  life : 
tte  have  not  done  it;  and  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done,  and  all  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  do,  is  in  necessary  self- 
defense  agamst  assaults  that  are  made  upon 
the  very  life  of  the  nation.  ♦  *  *  Now, 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  more.  It  is  better 
that  people  everywhere  should  understand 
precisely  what  is  going  on,  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  what  is  to  happen.  For  one, 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  States  in  re- 
bellion return  to  their  allegiance ;  and,  if 
they  return,  if  they  lay  down  the  arms  of 
their  rebellion,  and  come  back  to  their  daty 
and  their  obligations,  they  will  be  as  fiilly 
protected  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  as 
they  have  ever  been  before,  in  all  their 
rights,  including  the  ownership,  use,  and 
management  of  slaves.  Let  them  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  now  for 
giving  to  the  Slave  States  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely all  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  as  they  have  ever  enjoyed  in  any 
past  hour  of  our  existence. 

**But,  sir,  let  us  understand  another 
thing.    As  I  have  already  aaid,  the  power 
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to  terminate  this  var  now  is  not  with  ns. 
The  power  is  with  us,  bat  not  to  terminate 
it  instantlj.  We  will  terminate  it,  if  it  is 
not  terminated,  as  it  should  be,  by  those 
who  began  it.  Bat,  sir,  I  say,  for  one — I 
apeak  for  myself,  and  myself  only,  bat  I  be- 
here,  in  so  speaking,  I  atter  the  sentiments 
whioh  will  burst  from  every  free  heart  in 
all  the  Northern  States  of  the  confederacy — 
that,  if  oar  brethren  of  the  South  do  force 
upon  us  the  distinct  issue — ^  Shall  this  Got- 
ernment  be  overthrown,  and  it  and  all  the 
hopes  for  civil  liberty,  all  the  hopes  for  the 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  all  the  des- 
potisms of  the  earthy  go  down  in  one  dark, 
dreary  night  of  hopelessness  and  despair?^ — 
if  they  force  upon  us  the  issae  whether  the 
Government  shall  go  down,  to  maintain  the 
institation  of  Slavery,  or  whether  Slavery 
shall  be  obliterated,  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Government  for  which  our 
ikthers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles 
that  were  cemented  in  their  blood— I  say, 
nr,  when  the  issue  comes^  when  they  force 
it  upon  us,  that  one  or  the  other  is  to  be 
overthrown,  then  I  am  for  the  Government 
and  agamst  Slavery ;  and  my  voice  and  my 
vote  shall  be  for  sweeping  the  last  vestige 
of  barbarism  from  the  face  of  the  continent. 
I  trust  that  necessity  may  not  be  forced  on 
Qs;  but,  when  it  is  forced  upon  us,  let  us 
meet  it  like  men,  and  not  shrink  from  the 
iiigh  and  holy  and  sacred  duties  that  are 
laid  upon  us,  as  the  conservators  not  only  of 
government,  but  as  the  conservators  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
the  whole  human  family. 

*^It  is  better,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  understand  each  other ;  and  I  repeat, 
in  conclusion,  that,  when  the  issue  comes — 
and  if  it  comes — it  comes  because  it  is  forced 
upon  us ;  it  comes  upon  us  as  a  hard,  un- 
welcome necessity — I  trust  we  shall  be  found 
adequate  to  the  emergency ;  I  trust  that  oor 
hearts  will  not  fail  us  in  the  daj  of  that  ter- 
rible conflict — ^for  ii  \a  to  he  a  terrible  one, 
if  this  war  goes  on.  If  rebellion  does  not 
recover  of  its  madness — if  American  citizens 
will  continue  so  infatuated  as  to  prosecute 
atill  further  this  unnatural  war  against  the 
best  and  most  blessed  Government  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — this  issae  may  be 
forced  upon  ns.  I  say  it  is  not  true,  as  gen- 
tienien  have  ventured  to  assert,  that,  if  it 
were  known  by  the  people  of  the  great 
Northwest  that,  in  any  possible  contingency, 
this  war  might  result  in  the  overthrow  and 
extermination  of  Slavery,  they  would  no 
longer  give  their  support  to  this  Govern- 
ment If  it  were  known  or  tiblieved  by 
the  people  of  the  great  Northwest  that  this 
Government  should  become  so  recreant  to 
its  duties  as  to  shrink  from  meeting  that 
great  question,  when  forced  npon  us,  in  my 


opinion,  they  would  descend  in  an  avalanche 
upon  this  Oapitol,  and  hurl  us  from  the 
places  we  should  be  unworthy  to  fill 

**  We  do  not  dedre  this  issue ;  we  do  not 
want  this  necessity ;  but  we  have  no  power 
to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  better  that  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  should  understand  that,  if 
the  necessity  is  forced  upon  us,  our  choice 
is  prompUy,  instantly,  manftilly  made,  and 
made  for  all  time — ^that  we  make  the  de- 
cision, and  we  will  abide  by  the  decision,  to 
stand  by  the  Government;  and,  if  it  does 
go  down — if  not  only  this  nation,  but  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind  everywhere, 
is  to  witness  that  unspeakable  and  unheard 
of  calamity  of  the  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional government  here — ^let  us  go  down  in 
a  manly  effort  to  sustain  and  uphold  it,  and 
to  sweep  away  the  causes  that  brought  upon 
us  aU  this  trouble.''     ♦•♦♦♦* 

Mr.  Oarlile,  of  Va.,  having  de- 
murred to  these  views,  Mr.  Browning 
rejoined,  as  follows : 

"  If  he  understood  me  as  announcing  any 
wish  or  any  intention  tiiat  tiiis  war  should 
be  a  war  waged  against  Slavery,  he  totally 
misapprehended  my  meaning.** 

Mr.  Gablils.  '^  I  did  not  so  understand 
the  Senator." 

Mr.  Bbowkino.  "For  I  took  especial 
pains  to  say  that  I  would  r^oice  to  see  this 
war  terminated ;  and,  if  the  institation  still 
existed  when  it  is  terminated,  I  should  be 
for  giving  it  then,  as  we  had  always  done 
heretofore,  in  the  best  faith  in  the  world, 
every  possible  protection  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  intended  it  should  have ;  but 
that,  if  the  issue  was  forced  upon  us — as  it 
might  be — to  make  a  choice  between  the 
Government,  on  the  one  side,  and  Slavery 
on  the  other,  then  I  was  for  the  Government.** 

Mr,  Shebman,  of  Ohio.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand either  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  my 
right,  or  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  behind  me,  to  say 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  abolish 
Slavery.  It  is  not  waged  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, or  with  any  such  view.  They  have 
all  disclaimed  it.  Why,  then,  does  the  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Powell]  insist  upon  it  f  I  will  now 
say,  and  the  Senator  may  make  the  most  of 
it,  that,  rather  than  see  one  single  foot  of 
this  country  of  ours  torn  from  the  national 
domain  by  traitors,  I  will  myself  see  the 
slaves  set  free;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
utterly  disclaim  any  purpose  of  that  kind* 
If  the  men  who  are  now  waging  war  against 
the  Government,  fitting  out  pirates  agidnat 
our  commerce,  going  back  to  the  old  mode  of 
warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  should  prosecute 
this  Bebellion  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
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la  no  waj  of  eonqaeriog  South  CAroUaa,  for 
ioBtanoe,  except  b j  emancipating  her  slaves, 
I  Baj,  Emancipate  her  slaves  and  conqner  her 
rebellious  citizens;  and,  if  thej  have  not 
people  there  enough  to  elect  members  of 
Ck>ngress  and  Senators,  we  will  tend  people 
there.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
my  position ;  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  utterly  disclaim  that 
it  was  any  purpose,  or  idea,  or  object  of  this 
war  to  free  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is ;  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  the  people — the  loyal  peo- 
ple—of the  Soutiiem  States,  every  constitu- 
tional right  that  they  now  possess.  I  voted 
last  Winter  to  change  the  Constitution  fcMr 
their  benefit— to  give  them  new  guarantees, 
new  conditions.  I  would  not  do  that  now  ; 
but  I  did  last  Winter.  I  will  give  them  all 
the  Constitution  gives  them,  and  no  more." 

Mr,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  on 
the  19th,  submitted  to  the  House  the 
following : 

^*  Revolted  hy  the  Houee  of  Repreeentatitee 
ef  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  That 
the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Disunionists 
of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms 
around  the  capital;  that,  in  this  national 
emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  wUl  recollect 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States ;  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights,  of  the 
several  States  unimpaired;  and,  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease'.^' 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pa.,  objecting, 
The  resolution  could  not  be  con- 
sidered forthwith ;  but  it  was  taken 
np  on  Monday,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  of  Ky.,  divided — ^the  vote 
being  first  taken  on  so  much  of  the 
resolution  as  precedes  and  includes 
the  word  "  capital,"  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Yeas  121 ;  Nays— Messrs.  Bur- 
nett and  Eeid — (Rebels :)  when  the 
remainder  was  likewise  adopted: 
Teas  117  j  Nays— Messrs.  Potter,  of 


Wis.,  and  Riddle,  of  Ohio— (Repub* 
licans.)  Mr.  Burnett  declined  to  vot& 
It  is  worthy  of  record  that  on  this 
sad  day,  while  Washington,  crowded 
with  fugitives  from  the  routed  Union 
Grand  Army,  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rebels,  Congress  legifr- 
lated  calmly  and  patiently  throng- 
out;  and  the  House,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Vandever,  of  Iowa,  unanimously 

'*  Beeohed,  That  the  maintenance  of  tilie 
Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  are  sacred 
trusts  ▼hich  must  be  executed ;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  am- 
ple performance  of  tills  high  duty;  and  that 
we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world  the 
employment  of  every  resource,  national  and 
individual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow, 
and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn,, 
on  the  24th,  moved  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  so  recently  adopted  by 
the  House ;  which  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Polk  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and,  on  special  groonds,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  said : 

^'  As  that  resolution  contains  a  statement 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  untrue,  that  this 
capital  is  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who 
started  this  revolt,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
shall  say 'Nay.' 

"I  wish  to  add  one  word.  The  revolt 
was  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  people 
who  are  not  here  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was 
started  in  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  reso- 
lution limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  not  the  originators  of  this  Rebellion.^' 

But  the  resolution  was  nevertheless 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yba.s — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Chan- 
dler, Clark,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fes- 
senden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Har- 
ris, Howe,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy, 
King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Latham, 
Morrill,  Kesmith,  Pomerov,  Saulsbury,  Sher- 
man, Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  WiDey, 
and  Wilson — 80. 

Nays — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Johnson,  of 
Mo.,  Polk,  Powell,  Trumbull— d. 

This  day,  the  Senate  considered  a 
bill  to  confiscate  property  used  f<Hr 
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inBTurectionary  purposes  by  persons 
engaged  in  rebellion  or  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  Oovemment;  and 
Mr.  Tmmbnll,  of  lU.,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

^^  And  1>€  it  farther  enacted^  That  when- 
ever any  person,  claiming  to  he  entitled  to 
the  service  or  lahor  of  any  other  person, 
under  the  laws  of  anj  State,  shall  employ 
snch  person  in  aiding  or  promoting  any  in- 
surrection, or  in  resisting  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  permit  him  to  be  so 
employed,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  sach 
service  or  labor,  and*  the  person  whose  labor 
or  service  is  thus  claimed  shall  be  tiience- 
forth  discharged  therefrom — any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  proposition  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  N.  J.,  who  had  op- 
posed it  two  days  before,  in  Commit- 
tee, but  who  now  nrged  its  passage 
on  the  assumption  that  slaves  had 
been  engaged  on  the  Rebel  side  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Bun.  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Md.,  earnestly  opposed  it,  saying: 

'*It  will  inflame  suspicions  which  have 
had  much  to  do  with  producing  our  present 
evils ;  will  disturb  those  who  are  now  calm 
and  quiet;  inflame  those  who  are  restless; 
irritate  numbers  who  would  not  be  exas- 
perated by  any  thing  else ;  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce  no  other  real  effect  than 
these.  Being,  then,  useless,  unnecessary, 
and  irritating,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwise.^^ 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  adopted :  Yeas  33 ;  Nays 
— ^Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Ky., 
Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mo.,  Kennedy 
and  Pearce,  of  Md. — 6.  The  bill  was 
then  engrossed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed* 

TVlien  this  bill  reached  the  House, 
it  encountered  a  most  strenuous  and 
able  opposition  from  Messrs.  Critten- 
den and  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Vallandig- 
ham  and  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Diven,  of  N.  Y. 

Mr,  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  (August 
2d)  that  the  bill  do  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  was  negatived:  Yeas  67; 
Nays  71. 


Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  dosed  a 
vigorous  speech  in  its  favor  with  this 
impressive  admonition: 

"  If  this  war  is  continued  long,  and  is 
bloody,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  free  people 
of  the  North  will  stand  by  and  see  their 
sons  and  brothers  and  neighbors  ^ughtered 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  by 
rebels,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  forbear 
to  call  upon  their  enemies  to  be  our  friends, 
and. to  help  us  in  subduing  them.  I,  for  one, 
if  it  continues  long,  and  has  the  consequences 
mentioned,  shall  be  ready  to  go  for  it,  let  it 
horrify  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Diven]  or  anybody  else.  That  is  my  doo- 
trine:  and  that  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  free  people  of  the  North  before  two 
years  roll  around,  if  this  war  continues. 

*^As  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until  the 
Rebels  are  subdued,  no  man  in  the  North 
thinks  of  it  If  the  Government  are  equal 
to  the  people — and  I  believe  they  are — there 
will  be  no  bargaining,  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiation, there  will  be  no  truces  with  the 
Rebels,  except  to  bury  the  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  dis- 
banded his  organization,  submitted  himself 
to  the  Govemmeiit,  and  sued  for  mercy. 
And,  sir,  if  those  who  have  the  control  of 
tlie  Oovemment  are  not  fit  for  this  task, 
and  have  not  the  nerve  and  mind  for  it,  the 
people  will  take  care  that  there  are  others 
who  are — although,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
fear  of  the  present  Administration  or  of  the 
present  Executive. 

^^I  have  spoken  more  freely,  perhaps, 
than  gentlemen  within  my  hearing  might 
think  oolitic ;  but  I  have  spoken  just  what  I 
felt,  i  have  spoken  what  I  believe  will  be 
the  result ;  and  I  warn  Southern  gentlemen 
that,  if  this  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be 
a  time  when  my  fHend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Diven]  will  see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation 
that  every  bondman  in  the  South — belong- 
ing to  a  Rebel,  recollect;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war 
against  their  masters,  and  to  restore  this 
Union." 

The  bill  was  now  reconunitted,  on 

motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ; 

and  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Stevens  to 

reconsider  this  decision  was  defeated 

by  laying  on  the  table — Yeas  71 ; 

^ays  61.    It  was  reported  back  next 

day  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 

by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  so  amended 

as  to  strike  ont  the  section  relating 

to  slaves— adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
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Trumbull   as  aforeBaid — and  insert 
instead  the  following : 

**8bo.  4.  Ajid  h€  it  further  enacted^  That, 
whenever  hereafter,  daring  the  present  in- 
surrection against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be 
heLd  to  labor  or  service,  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
oliumed  to  be  doe,  or  by  the  lawful  agent  of 
Buoh  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  shall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful 
agent,  to  work  or  be  employed  in  or  upon 
any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or 
intrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval 
service  whatever,  against  the  Government 
and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  due 
ahall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  and  whenever 
thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  service 
or  labor  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it 
shall  be  a  full  ana  sufficient  answer  to  such 
claim,  that  the  person  whose  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed  in  hos- 
tile service  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act" 

Mr.  Bingham  called  for  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  reading  of  the 
bill,  as  thus  amended,  which  was 
seconded.  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana, 
moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table ;  which  was  beaten :  Yeas  47 ; 
Nays  66.  The  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  then  agreed 
to ;  the  bill,  as  amended,  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babbitt,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Blake, 
Buffiuton,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax.  Fred- 
erick A.  Conkling,  Covode,  Duell,  Edwards, 
Eliot,  Fenton,  Fessenden,  Franchot,  Frank, 
Granger,  Gurley,  Haochett,  Harrison,  Hutch- 
ins,  Julian,  Keliey,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Wil- 
liam Kellogg,  Lansing,  Loomis,  Lovcjoy,  Mc- 
Eean,  Mitchell,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Olin,  Pot- 
ter, Alex.  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sedg- 
irick,  Sheffield,  Shellabarger,  Sherman,  Sloan, 
Bpaulding,  Stevens,  Beivj.  F.  Thomas,  Tram, 


Van  Home,  Verroe,  Wallaoe,  Oharies  W. 
Walton,  E.  P.  Walton,  Wheeler,  Albert  8. 
White,  and  Windom — 60. 

Natb — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ancona,  Joseph  Bdl- 
ly,  George  H.  Browne,  Burnett,  Calvert,  Goz, 
Cravens,  Criafield,  Crittenden,  Diven,  Doii- 
lap,  Dunn,  English,  Fouke,  Grider,  Haight, 
Hale,  Harding,  Holman,  Horton,  Jseksoii, 
Johnson,  Law,  May,  McClemand,  McPher- 
Bon,  Mallory,  Menzies,  Morris,  Noble,  Norton, 
Odell,  Pendleton,  Porter,  Reid,  Robinson, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Shell,  Smith,  John  B. 
Steele,  Stratton,  Francis  Thomas,  Yallandig- 
ham,  Yoorhees,  Wadsworth,  Webster,  and 
WickliflTe—tS. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  being  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull 
moved  a  concurrence  in  the  House 
amendment,  which  prevailed  by  the 
following  vote : 

Tbas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham.  Brown- 
ing, Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittie,  Fe»> 
senden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harris, 
King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  McDou- 
gall,  Sherman,  Slmmona,  Snmner,  TenEljek, 
Trnmbnll,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 24. 

NAYs—Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,  Oa^ 
lile,  Cowan,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Tiatham,  Pearoe, 
Polk,  Powell,  Rice,  and  Saolsbory— 11. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  !N'ewB[amp6hire|  snb- 

mitted*  the  following : 

"  Be  it  resolved  &j(  the  Senate  and  Eoum 
of  Repreeentativei  qf  the  United  States  tf 
America^  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  States,  re- 
spectively, do  hereby  declare  onr  fixed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Qovemment  and  Uie  integrity  of  the  Union  of 
all  these  United  States ;  and  to  this  end,  as 
far  as  we  may  do  so^  we  pledge  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  GoTemment  and  people,  nntil 
all  rebels  shall  submit  to  the  one  and  oeaae 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  other." 

Which  was  adopted:  Yeas  3i; 
Nays  1 — Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,'  asked  the 

House  to  suspend  its  rules  to  enable 

him  to  offer  the  following : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  the  part  of  rational  b^ngs 
to  terminate  their  difficulties  by  rational 
methods,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  differen- 
ces between  the  United  States  authorities 
and  the  seceding  States  have  resulted  in  a 
civil  war,  characterized  by  bitter  hostility 
and  extreme  atrocity;  and,  although  the 
party  in  the  seoeded  States  are  guilty  of 
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bVeaking  the  national  nnity  and  resisting 
the  national  anthority:  Tet, 

^^Be  it  resolved.  First:  That,  while  we 
make  nndiminished  and  increased  exertions 
bj  onr  Navj  and  Army  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  this  Government, 
the  common  laws  of  war,  consisting  of  those 
maxims  of  hnmanity,  moderation,  and  hon- 
or, which  are  a  part  of  the  international 
code,  ought  to  be  observed  by  both  parties, 
and  for  a  stronger  reason  than  exists  be- 
tween two  alien  nations,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  parties  have  a  common  ancestry,  histo- 
17,  prosperity,  glory,  Government,  and  Union, 
and  are  now  unhappily  engaged  in  lacera- 
ting their  common  country.  Second:  That, 
resulting  from  these  premises,  while  there 
ought  to  be  left  open,  as  between  two  alien 
nations,  the  same  means  for  preventing  the 
war  being  carried  to  outrageous  extremities, 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  left  open  some  means 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  Union. 
Third:  That,  to  this  end — the  restoration  of 
peace  and  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Consti- 
tution— ^there  be  appointed  a  Committee  of 
one  member  from  each  State,  who  shall  re- 
port to  this  House,  at  its  next  session,  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  shall  assuage  all  grievances, 
and  bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  the  na- 
tional unity ;  and  that,  for  the  preparation 
of  such  adjustment,  and  the  conference  re- 
quisite for  that  purpose,  there  be  appointed 
a  commission  of  seven  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  and  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  request  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  the  appointment  of  a  similar  commis- 
uon,  and  who  shall  meet  and  confer  on  the 
subject  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next.  And  that  the 
Committee  appointed  from  this  House  notify 
said  Commissioners  of  their  appointment  and 
function,  and  report  their  action  to  the  next 
session,  as  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  States  for  their  ratification, 
according  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  House  refused  to  suspend : 
Teas  41:  Nays  85. 

Mr.  Waldo  P.  Johnson/  of  Mo., 
proposed  (Aug.  5th)  to  add  to  the  bill 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the  En- 
gineer Oorps  the  following : 


^^And  U  it  further  enacted^  .That  this 
Congress  recommend  the  (tremors  of  the 
several  States  to  conyene  their  Legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  election  to 
select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional 
district,  to  meet  in  general  Convention  at 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September  next ;  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Convention  to  be  to  devise  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  our  country." 

Mr.  Cabulb,  of  Ya.  "Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union,  who  is  more  anxious  that 
peace  should  be  restored  to  our  country 
than  I  am ;  but,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large,  organized  army,  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  permanentiy  to  divide  these  States  that 
have  so  long  existed  as  one  people,  I  do  not 
think  any  such  proposition  as  this  ought  to 
be  made  until  that  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  until  an  ofier  to  meet  those  who  desire 
peace  shall  be  made  to  them  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  Rebellion.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  entertaining  these  views,  vote  for 
the  amendment  offer^  by  tiie  Senator  from 
Missouri — not  that  I  would  not  go  as  far  as 
he  will  go,  or  any  other  Senator  on  this 
floor,  to  allay  the  strife  in  our  land ;  but  I 
think  that  propositions  of  this  kind,  coming 
froni  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  this 
hour,  are  inopportune ;  and,  instead  of  aid« 
ing  the  effort  that  may  be  made  for  peace, 
they  will  prolong  the  civil  war  that  is  now- 
raging  in  the  country." 

Mr.  MoDouoALL,  of  Cal.  "  I  wish  merely 
to  amend  the  remark  made  by  the  Senator 
firom  Virginia.  He  says  this  proposition 
would  be  inopportune.  I  say  It  would  be 
intensely  cowardly." 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  following  vote : 

Tbas  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Latham,  Pearoe, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury — 9. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Baker,  Browning,  Carlile, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Boolittie,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harris,  Howe,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Rice,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil- 
kinson, Wilmot,  and  Wilson— 29. 

The  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers being  that  day  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  WUson,  of  Mass.,  moved  to 
add  the  following : 

^^And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  the 
acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  Preei- 


^  Who^  with  his  colleague,  Trusten  Polk,  openly  Joined  the  Rebels  soon  afterward. 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  niter  the  4th  of 
March,  1861,  respecting  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  8tatea,  and  calling  oat  or  re- 
lating to  the  militia  or  volunteers  from  the 
States,  are  herebj  approved,  and  in  all  re- 
■pects  legalized  and  made  valid,  to  the  same 
intent,  and  with  the  same  efieot,  as  if  thej 
had  beenissned  and  donennder  the  previous 
express  anthority  and  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.*' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  thereupon  paaeed,  aa  fol- 
lows :  Yeas  33 ; 

Na.T8 — ^Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Kennedy, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury — 5. 

This  bill  was,  the  same  daj,  recon- 
sidered, and  tl^e  above  amendment, 
being  moved  afiresh,  was  again  adopt- 
ed: Yeas  37; 

Nats— Messrs.  Breekinridge,  Bright,Keii- 
nedy,  Pearce,  and  Powell— 5, 

So  the  amendment  was  once  more 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  bUl  being  thus  returned  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Yallandigham  moved 
to  strike  out  the  above  section,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  following  vote : 

Tbas — Messrs.  Allen,  Anoona,  George  H. 
Browne,  Calvert,  Cox,  Orisfleld,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  May,  Noble,  Pendleton,  James  S. 
Rollins,  Sheil,  Smith,  Yallandigham,  Voor- 
hees,  Wads  worth,  Ward,  and  Webster — 19. 

NAT8-74. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  passed. 
Mr.  Calvert,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following : 


''That,  whilst  it  is  the  daty  of  Congress, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  strengtiien  tha 
hands  of  Government  in  its  efforts  to  msin- 
tain  the  Union  and  enforce  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws,  it  is  no  less  onr  daty  to  examine 
into  tho  origbal  causes  of  our  dissensionBi 
and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  best  cal^ 
culated  to  restore  peace  and  union  to  the 
oountry:  Thereforei,  it  is 

*'*'  JUiohed  (The  Senate  concurring  here- 
in), that  a  Joint  Committee,  to  consist  of 
nine  members  of  this  House  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  to  Congress  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  mutual  confidence  and  insure 
a  more  perfect  and  endurable  Union  amongst 
these  States.'' 

This  proposition  was  laid  on  the 
table :  Yeas  72 ;  Nays  89 — nearly  a 
party  division.  And  Mr.  Diven,  of 
K.  Y.,  thereupon  asked  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  enable 
him  to  offer  the  following : 

^*  lUiohed,  That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed 
rebellion  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  and  all  resolutions  or  recommend- 
ations designed  to  make  terms  with  armed 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  treasoni^le.'^ 

Mr.  Yallandigham  objected;  and 
the  House  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules:  Noes  86;  J^js  56 — ^not  two- 
thirds. 

The  session  terminated  by  adjourn- 
ment at  noon,  August  6th,  having 
lasted  but  thirty-three  days. 


XXXV, 

MISSOURI. 


"Wb  have  seen  Conventions  of  the 
people  of  several  States  coolly  assume 
the  power,  asserted  or  reserved  in  no 
one  of  their  respective  Constitutions, 
to  take  those  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  absolve  their  people  firom  all  ob- 


ligation to  uphold  or  obey  its  Govern- 
ment, in  flagrant  defiance  of  that 
Federal  charter,  framed  for  and 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  them  recognized  and 
accepted  as  ^e  supreme  law  of  the 
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land,  anything  in  the  Congtittttion 
and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  have  seen  one 
of  these  Conventions  aasnme  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  revoking  a  funda- 
mental compact  between  the  State 
and  the  Union,  which  is,  by  its  ex- 


press terms,  irrevocable.  We  haye 
seen  State  Legislatures,  in  default  of 
Conventions,  usurp,  practically,  thid 
tremendous  power  of  secession  ;  and 
have  heard  a  now  loyal  Governor 
proclaim  that  a  popular  majority  for 
Secessionists,  in  an  election  of  mem- 


XAP  or  jcasouK. 


bers  of  Congress,  might  serve  to  nul- 
lify the  obligation  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  Union.  We  are  now  to  con- 
template more  directly  the  spectacle 
of  a  State  plunged  into  secession  and 


civil  war,  not  in  obedience  to,  but  in 
defiance  of,  the  action  of  her  Conven- 
tion and  the  express  will  of  her  peo- 
ple— not,  even,  by  any  direct  act  of 
her  Legislature,  but  by  the  will  of 
her  Executive  alone.*    Gov.  Jackson, 


'  PoUard,  in  his  "  Southern  History/'  says : 
**  Upon  the  election  of  Abraham  Linoolni  the 


Border  States  were  unwilling  to  rush  into  disso- 
lution until  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
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aB  we  have  seen,  having  found  the 
Oonvention,  which  his  Legislature 
had  called,  utterly  and  emphaticallj 
intractable  to  the  uses  of  treason,  had 
reconvened  his  docile  Legislature.* 
fiut  even  this  body  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  Below  that  point,  however, 
it  stood  ready  enough  to  aid  the 
bolder  conspirators;  and  its  pliancy 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  State 
School  Fund,  the  money  provided  to 
pay  the  July  interest  on  the  heavy 
State  Debt,  and  aU  other  available 
means,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  were 
appropriated  to  military  uses,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Jackson,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  arming  the  State 
against  any  emergency.  By  another 
act,  the  Governor  was  invested  with 
despotic  power — even  verbal  opposi- 
tion to  his  assumptions  of  authority 
being  constituted  treason;  while  every 
citizen  liable  to  military  duty  was 
declared  subject  to  draft  into  active 
service  at  Jackson^s  will,  and  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  State  Executive 
exacted.  Under  these  acts,  Jackson 
appointed .  ex-Gov.  Sterling  Price 
Major-General  of  the  State  forces, 
with  nine  Brigadiers — Parsons,  M.  L. 
Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Slack,  Harris, 
Bains,  McBride,  Stein,  and  Jeff. 
Thompson,  commanding  in  so  many 
districts  into  which  the  State  was  di- 
vided. These  Brigadiers  were  or- 
dered by  Maj.  Gen.  Price  to  muster 
and  organize  the  militia  of  their  sev- 
eral districts  so  fast  as  possible,  and 
send  it  with  all  dispatch  to  Boone- 
villo  and  Lexington,  two  thriving 
young  cities  on  the  Missouri,  respect- 


ively some  forty  and  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  alaveholding  region* 
This  call  having  been  made,  Jackson 
and  Price,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Federal  forces  gathering  at  St.  Louis^ 
started  westward  with  their  follow- 
ers, reaching  BooneviUe  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Price,  being  sick,  kept  on 
by  steamboat  to  Lexington. 

They  had  not  moved  too  soon. 
Gen.  Lyon  and  his  army  left  St 
Louis  by  steamboats  on  the  13th,  and 
reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  only  to  find  that  the 
Confederate  chiefs  had  started  when 
he  did,  with  a  good  hundred  miles 
advantage  in  the  race.  Reembark- 
ing  on  the  16th,  he  reached  Rockport, 
nearly  opposite  Booneville,.  next 
morning,  and  espied  the  Eebel  en- 
campment just  across  the  river.  In 
it  were  collected  some  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  only  half  armed,  and 
not  at  all  drilled,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  CoL  Marmadukei 
Jackson,  utterly  disconcerted  by 
Lyon's  unexpected  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, had  ordered  his  ^  State  Guard' 
to  be  disbanded,  and  no  resistance  to 
be  offered.  But  Marmaduke  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  started  for  the 
landing,  where  he  hoped  to  surprise 
and  cut  up  the  Unionists  while  de- 
barking. He  met  Lyon  advancing 
in  good  order,  and  was  easily  routed 
by  him,  losing  two  guns,  with  much 
camp-equipage,  clothing,  etc.  His 
raw  infantry  were  dispersed,  but  his 
strength  in  cavalry  saved  him  from 
utter  destruction. 

Jackson  fled  to  Warsaw,  on  the 
Osage,  some  eighty  miles  south-west 


of  the  question  had  vanished.  This  waa  the 
position  of  Missouri,  to  whose  Convention  not  a 
tingle  Secesaumist  was  deciecL    Gov.  Price  was 


elected  from  his  district  as  a  Union  man,  with- 
out opposition :  and,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention,  was  chosen  its  President"*  *U&y  34 
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Fifteen  mfles  north  of  that  place,  at 
Gamp  Cole,  a  half-organized  regiment 
of  DnioniBtB,  under  Capt.  Cook,  was 
adeep  in  two  bams,  with  no  pickets 
out  save  northward,  when,  during 
the  night  of  the  18th,  thej  were  sur- 
prised bj  a  Rebel  force  from  the 
southward,  under  Col.  O'Eane,  and 
utterly  routed — ^being  unable  to  oflfer 
any  serious  resistance.  Capt.  Cook 
and  a  portion  of  his  followers  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.'  Jackson, 
reenforced  by  O'Kane,  halted  two 
days  at  Warsaw,  then  continued  his 
retreat  some  fifty  miles  to  Montevallo, 
in  Vernon  County,  near  the  west  line 
of  the  State,  and  was  here  joined  on 
the  8d  of  July  by  Price,  with  such 
aid  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  at 
Lexington  and  on  his  way.  Their 
united  force  is  stated  by  PoUard  at 
3,600.  Being  pursued  by  Lyon,  they 
continued  their  retreat  next  day, 
halting  at  9  p.  m.,  in  Jasper  County, 
twenty-three  miles  distant.  Ten 
miles  hence,  at  10  a.  m.,  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  confronted  by  a  Union 
force  1,500  strong,  under  Col.  Franz 
Sigel,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  South-western  Pacific 
road,  to  Rolla,  had  marched  thence 
to  Springfield,  and  had  pushed  on  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence  County, 
hoping  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
Jackson  and  some  forces  which  his 
Brigadiers  were  hurrying  to  his  sup- 
port. Each  army  appears  to  have 
started  that  morning  with  intent  to 
find  and  fight  the  other ;  and  such 
mutual  intentions  are  seldom  frus- 


trated. Sigel  found  the  Rebels,  halt- 
ed after  their  morning  march,  well 
posted,  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
and  in  cavahy,  but  inferior  in  artil- 
lery, which  he  accordingly  resolved 
should  play  a  principal  part  in  the 
battle.  In  the  cannonade  which 
ensued,  he  inflicted  great  damage 
on  the  Rebels  and  received  very 
little,  until,  after  a  desultory  combat 
of  three  or  four  hours,  the  enemy  re- 
solved to  profit  by  their  vast  superior* 
ity  in  cavalry  by  outflanking  him, 
both  right  and  left.  This  compelled 
Sigel  to  fall  back  on  his  baggage- 
train,  three  miles  distant,  which  was 
otherwise  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order, 
with  two  cannon  on  either  flank,  two 
in  front,  and  four  in  the  rear,  keeping 
the  Rebel  cavalry  at  a  respectftd 
distance ;  save  when,  at  the  crossing 
of  Diy  Fork  creek,  where  the  road 
passes  between  blufis,  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  stop  him  by  massing  a  strong 
cavalry  force  in  his  front.  This  was 
easOy  routed  by  bringing  all  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  it ;  when  he  continued 
his  retreat  to  Carthage,  and  through 
that  town  to  Sarcoxie,  some  fifteen 
miles  eastward.  It  was  well,  indeed, 
that  he  did  so;  for  Jackson's  force 
was  augmented,  during  that  night 
and  next  morning,  by  the  arrival  of 
Price  from  the  southward,  bringing 
to  his  aid  several  thousand  Arkansas 
and  Texas  troops,  under  Gens.  Ben. 
McCulloch  and  Pearce.  Our  loss 
in  the  afiair  of  Carthage  was  13 
killed  and  31  wounded — ^not  one  of 


*It  seems  to  be  prettj  well  agreed  that  Oook*s 
men  were  about  400  in  number :  but  he  reported 
that  he  was  attacked  by  1,200,  while  Pollard 
makes  O'Eane's  force  only  350.  Cook's  ac- 
count makes  his  loss  23  killed,  20  wounded,  and 
30 prisoners}  while  Pollard  says  we  lost  206 


killed,  a  large  number  wounded,  and  over 
100  taken  prisoners;  while  the  Rebels  lost 
but  4  killed,  15  or  20  wounded,  and  captnrcd 
362  muskets.  Such  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  History  is  necessarily  distilled.  Pollard 
Is  probably  the  nearer  right  hi  this  case. 
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them  abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  while 
the  Rebels  reported  their  Iobs  at  40 
to  50  killed  and  125  to  150  wounded. 
Bigel,  now  outnumbered  three  or  four 
to  one,  was  constrained  to  continue 
hifi  retreat,  bj  Mount  Yemon,  to 
Springfield;  where  Gen.  Lyon,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation, joined  and  outranked  him 
on  the  10th. 

Meantime,  G^.  Harris,  Jackson's 
Brigadier  for  north-eastern  Missouri, 
had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at 
Paris,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  hence 
commenced  the  work  of  destroying 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Kail- 
road.  Col.  Smith's  Union  force  at- 
tacked him  on  the  10th  at  Palmyra, 
whence  Harris  fell  back  to  Monroe, 
fifiteen  miles  west,  where  he  destroyed 
much  of  the  railroad  property.  Here 
he  was  again  attacked  by  Smith,  and 
worsted,  losing  one  gun  and  75  pris- 
oners. He  thereupon  disappeared; 
but  continued  actively  organizing 
guerrilla  parties,  and  sending  them 
out  to  harass  and  plunder  Unionists, 
destroying  their  property  through  all 
this  section,  until  he  finally  joined 
Price,  with  2,700  men,  at  tiie  siege 
of  Lexington.  In  fact,  all  over  Mis- 
souri, partisan  fights  and  guerrilla  out- 
rages were  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  State  Oonvention  reassembled 
at  Jefferson  City  July  20th,  and  pro- 
ceeded— ^52  to  28 — to  declare*  the 
ofiices  of  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  those  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  their  occupants,  and  all  the 
acts  of  said  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture, in  contravention  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  hostility  to  the 
Union,  null  and  void.    They  desig- 


nated the  first  Monday  of  lihe  No- 
vember ensuing  as  a  day  of  election^ 
whereat  the  people  should  lutify  or 
disapprove  this  decisive  action ;  and, 
meantime,  elected  Hamilton  B.  Gam- 
ble Governor,  Willard  P.  Hall  Lieut 
Governor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  Sec- 
retary of  State.  These  ofiloers  were 
that  day  inaugurated,  and  the  Con- 
vention, immediately  thereupon,  ad- 
journed to  the  third  Monday  in  De- 
cember. Their  action  was  ratified, 
of  course,  and  the  functionaries  above 
named  continued  in  their  respective 
offices.  These  proceedings  were  met 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  Sebel 
lieut.  Governor,  Eeynolds,  styling 
himself  acting  Governor,  dated  New 
Madrid,  July  81st;  wherein  he  de* 
dares  that  he  has  been  absent  for  two 
months,as  a  Commissioner  of  Missouri 
to  the  Confederate  States,  andthatnow 

"  I  return  to  the  State,  to  accompaziT,  in 
mj  official  capacity,  one  of  the  armies 
which  the  warrior  statesman,*  whose  genios 
now  presides  over  the  affairs  of  our  half  of 
the  union,  has  prepared  to  advance  against 
the  common  foe.  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  particularly  address  myself  to  those  who, 
though  Southerners  in  feeling,  haye  permit- 
ted a  love  of  peace  to  lead  them  astray  from 
the  State  cause.  Ton  now  see  the  State  au- 
thorities ahout  to  assert,  with  powerful  for- 
ces, their  constitutional  rights ;  you  heboid 
the  most  warlike  population  on  the  globe, 
the  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
ahout  to  rush,  with  their  gleaming  bowie- 
knives  and  unerring  rifles,  to  aid  us  in  driving 
out  the  Abolitionists  and  their  Hessian  al- 
lies. If  you  cordially  join  our  Southern 
friends,  the  war  must  soon  depart  Missouri's 
borders;  if  yon  still  continue,  either  in 
apathy,  or  in  indirect  support  of  the  Lincoln 
Government,  you  only  bring  ruin  upon  your- 
selves by  fruitlessly  prolonging  the  contest 
The  road  to  peace  and  internal  security  is 
only  through  union  with  the  South.  We 
will  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Rally  to  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
in  union  with  our  glorious  enaign  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear!" 

Jackson  followed  this  (Angnst  6th} 


*  July  30th. 


^Jefferson  Davis,  to  wit 
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by  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
mainly  made  np  of  abuse  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  authority  in  Missouri. 
He  thus  established  his  right  to  take 
that  State  out  of  the  Union : 

"By  the  recognized  universal  public  law 
of  all  the  earth,  war  dissolves  all  political 
compacts.  Our  forefathers  gave  as  one  of 
their  grounds  for  asserting  their  indepen- 
dence that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
'abdicated  government  here,  hj  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war 
upon  us.'  The  people  and  Government  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  late  Union  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  toward  Missouri, 
and  have  dissolved,  by  war,  the  connection 
heretofore  existing  between  her  and  them. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  the 
recognized  political  department  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, by  an  act  approved  May  10th, 
1861,  entitled,  *An  act  to  authorize  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  sup- 
press rebellion  and  repel  invasion,'  has 
vested  in  the  Governor,  in  respect  to  the 
rebellion  and  invasion  now  carried  on  in 
Missouri  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  Northern  States  and  their  allies,  power 
and  authority  ^  to  take  such  measures,  as  in  his 
judgment  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper, 
to  repel  such  invasion  or  put  down  such  re- 
bellion.' 

"  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested  by  said  act,  I,  Claiborne 
r.  Jackson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions, 
and  firmly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  will  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri, do  hereby,  in  their  name,  by  their  au- 
thority, and  on  their  behalf,  and  subject  at 
all  times  to  their  free  and  unbiased  control, 
make  and  publish  this  provisional  declara- 
tion, that,  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Unifed  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  political  connection  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  said  States  and  the  people 
and  Government  of  Missouri  is  and  ought  to 
be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent republic,  has  full  power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estabUsh 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do." 

On  the  strength  of  the  preceding, 

there  was  negotiated  at  .Eichmond, 

on  the  Slst  of  October  ensning,  by 

£.  0.  Cabell  and  ThomaA  L.  Snead, 
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on  the  part  of  Jackson,  and  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter  acting  for  Davis,  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  Mis- 
souri and  the  Confederacy ;  whereby 
all  the  military  force,  materiel  of  war, 
and  military  operations  of  the  former 
were  transferred  to  the  said  Davis,  as 
though  she  were  already  in  the  Con- 
federacy ;  to  which  was  added  a  stipu- 
lation tixBt  she  should,  so  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  she  has  since  been  repre- 
sented in  its  Congress,  although  no 
election  for  members  thereof  was  ever 
held  by  her  people. 

The  Rebek,  largely  reenforced  from 
the  South,  and  immensely  strong  in 
cavalry,  soon  overran  all  southern  Mia- 
souri,  confining  Gen.  Lyon  to  Spring- 
field and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Aware  of  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  Lyon  waited  long  for  reen- 
forcements ;  but  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Run,  and  the  general  mustering  out 
of  service  of  our  three-months'  men, 
prevented  his  receiving  any.  At 
length,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  two  strong  columns, 
from  Cassville  on  the  south  and  Sar- 
coxie  on  the  west,  to  overwhelm  him, 
he  resolved  to  strike  the  former 
before  it  could  unite  with  the  latter. 
He  accordingly  left  Springfield,  Au- 
gust 1st,  with  5,600  foot,  400  horse, 
and  18  guns ;  and,  early  next  morn- 
ing, encountered  at  Dug  Springs  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
lured  into  a  fight  by  pretending  to 
fly,  and  speedily  routed  and  dispersed. 
Tlie  Rebels,  under  McCuUoch,  there- 
upon recoiled,  and,  moving  westward, 
formed  a  junction  with  their  weaker 
column,  advancing  from  Sarcoxie  to 
strike  Springfield  from  the  west. 
Lyon  thereupon  retraced  his  steps  to 
Springfield.    The  Rebels,  now  cono^ 
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muided  hy  Price,  their  beet  Gmeral, 
ady  anoed  dowly  and  warily^  reaching 
Wilflon'ft  Greek,  ten  miles  Bonih  of 
Springfield,  on  the  7th.  Lyon  par- 
poeed  here  to  surprifle  them  by  anight 
attack ;  bnt  it  was  00  late  when  all 
was  re«dy  that  he  deferred  the  at- 
tempt nntil  the  9th,  when  he  again 
advanced  from  Springfield  in  two 
ednmns;  his  main  body, led  by  him- 


self seeking  the  enemy  in  fioni; 
while  Sigel,  with  1,300  men,  was  to 
gain  their  rear  by  their  right 

Price  had  planned  an  attack  on 
onr  campe  that  night ;  but,  jealooanB 
arismg,  had  resigned  the  dbdef  eom- 
mand  to  McCnlloch,  who  had  recalled 
the  order  to  advance,  becanse  of  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night  At  5 
JL  H.,  of  August  10th,  Lyon  opened 


wujBoir^  onoK. 


JSb^kmaftom  to  HU  Plan  </  HU  JkOtU  nf  FUmmV  Or€«k. 


A   O^^t  Totten*!  Bfttteiy. 

B    Section  of  Tottoii*tBftttai7. 

O    Dubois's  Bfttteiy. 

i    STHoSi^f  '»"'~»'**^ 
T    KoMl  to  Caserllle. 

0  8d  Missouri  Volnntean, 
H    M  Kansas  Yolttttteen. 

1  Spot  where  Gen.  Lyon  felL 
K   Rebel  batteries  masked. 

L   1st  Kansas,  1st  Missouri,  1st  lowland  Capt 
SbalM^s  BattaUon. 


M    Oapt  Plnmmer**  BattaUoo. 

V  Hone  Ooarda. 

O    Kansas  Bankers  (OaTalry). 
P   OoL  Steers  Poslaon. 

§   Part  of  Rebel  tnln. 
Ooneealed  Rebel  BaltaiiM. 

V  Rebel  Qivalry. 

W   Biirers  Brigade.  8d  and  1^  Mlswmi 
X    R<Md  thmogh  Rebel  camii. 
T    McCnlloch's  Head-Qnartert. 
Z    Rains's  Head-Qoarter& 
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npcoL  ihe  Bebelsin  front,  while  Sigel, 
witli  hiB  1,200  men  and  6  guns,  al- 
most simnltaneonBly,  assailed  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right.  The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  bloody;  bat  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  too  great,  and 
the  diyision  of  forces  proved,  there- 
fore, a  mistake.  The  Rebels,  at  first 
surprised  by  Sigel's  unexpected  atr 
tack,  and  most  gallantly  charged  by 
him,  gave  way  before  him ;  and  he 
soon  secured  a  commanding  position 
for  his  artillery.  But  the  weakness 
of  his  force  was  now  manifest ;  and 
he  was  deceived  by  the  advance  of  a 
Bebel  regiment,  which  was  mistaken 
by  his  men  for  Lyon's  victorious  van- 
guard, and  thus  came  close  to  them 
unopposed.  At  a  signal,  Sigel  was 
assailed  by  two  batteries  and  a  strong 
coltmm  of  infantry,  and  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  so  hot  that  our  cannoneers 
were  driven  by  it  from  their  pieces, 
the  horses  killed,  and  five  guns  cap- 
tured. Our  infantry  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, followed  and  assailed  by  large 
bodies  of  Bebel  cavalry.  Of  Sigel's 
1,200,  less  than  400  were  present  at 
the  next  roll-call.  One  of  his  regi- 
ments, 400  strong,  under  Col.  Salo- 
mon, was  composed  of  three-months' 
men,  who  had  already  overstaid  their 
term  of  enlistment,  and  who  had  re- 
luctantly consented  to  take  part  in 
this  batfle ;  but  who,  when  chai^ged  by 
an  overwhelming  Bebel  force,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  home- 
sickness, and  fied  in  all  directions. 

Meantime,  our  front  or  main  ad- 
vance, under  Gen.  Lyon,  had  waked 
up  the  great  body  of  the  Bebels; 
Capt.  Totten's  and  Lieut.  Dubois's 
batteries  opening  upon  their  immense 
masses  with  great  vig<Mr  and  decided 
effect.    Very  soon,  the  infantry  on 


both  sides  were  brought  into  aetion ; 
and  the  1st  Missouri,  Ist  and  2d 
Kansas,  and  Ist  Iowa  regiments,  with 
Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  won 
immortal  honor  by  the  persistent  and 
heroic  gallantry  with  which  they  for 
hours  maintained  their  ground  against 
inmiense  odds.  The  Bebels  were  re- 
peatedly driven  back  in  confusion, 
and  the  firing  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
suspended  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; 
when,  perceiving  their  decided  su* 
periority  in  numbers,  since  the  rout 
and  flight  of  Sigel's  command,  the 
Confederate  officers  would  rally  their 
men  and  bring  them  once  more  to 
the  charge.  Meantime,  Gen.  Lyon^ 
who  had  led  out  his  little  army  to 
fight  against  his  own  judgment,  upoq 
the  representation  of  Gen.  Sweeny, 
that  to  abandon  all  south-west  Mis- 
souri without  a  battle  would  be  worse 
than  a  defeat,  and  who  had  evinced 
the  most  reckless  bravery  throughout, 
had  been  twice  wounded,  and  had 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The 
second  ball  struck  him  in  the  head, 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  con- 
fuse him.  He  walked  a  few  paces  to 
the  rear,  saying  to  Maj.  Schofield,  his 
Adjutant,  ^'  I  fear  the  day  is  lost ;" 
to  which  Schofield  responded,  ^^  No, 
General ;  let  us  try  them  once  more." 
Maj.  Sturgis  offered  him  his  own 
horse,  which  Lyon  at  first  declined, 
but  soon  after  mounted,  and,  bleed- 
ing from  his  two  wounds,  swung  his 
hat  in  the  air,  and  called  upon  the 
troops  nearest  him  to  prepare  for  a 
bayonet-charge  on  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  2d  Kansas  rallied 
around  him,  but  in  a  moment  its 
brave  Col.  Mitchell  fell  severely 
woxmded,  and  his  soldiers  oned  out : 
"  We  are  ready  to  follow — ^who  will 
lead  us  r  "/will  lead  you  I"  replied 
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Lyon ;  "  come  on,  brave  men  1"  and 
at  that  moment  a  third  bullet  stmck 
him  in  his  breast,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tall J  wounded. 

Still,  the  battle  was  not  lost.  For 
the  enthusiastic,  death-defying  valor 
of  the  Unionists  had  repelled  the  as- 
saults of  their  enemies  along  their 
entire  front,  and  scarcelj  a  shot  was 
fired  for  the  twenty  minutes  following 
Gen.  Lyon's  death.  Maj.  Sturgis,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  battle,  says : 

*^  After  the  death  of  Gen.  Ljoil,  when  the 
enemy  fled  and  left  the  field  clear,  so  far  as 
we  conld  see,  an  almost  total  silence  reigned 
for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes.  M^j.  Scho- 
field  now  informed  me  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  reported  for  orders.  The  respon- 
sibility which  now  rested  upon  me  was  duly 
felt  and  appreciated.  Our  brave  little  army 
was  scattered  and  broken ;  over  20«000  foes 
were  still  in  our  front ;  and  our  men  had  had 
no  water  since  6  o^dock  the  evening  before, 
and  could  hope  for  none  short  of  Springfield, 
twelve  miles  distant ;  if  we  should  go  for- 
ward, our  own  success  would  prove  our 
certain  defeat  in  the  end ;  if  we  retreated, 
disaster  stared  us  in  the  face ;  our  ammuni- 
tion was  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and,  should 
the  enemy  make  this  discovery,  through  a 
slackening  of  our  fire,  total  annihilation  was 
all  we  could  expect.  The  ^eat  question  in 
my  mind  was,  ^  Where  is  bigel?'  If  1  could 
stUl  hope  for  a  vigorous  attack  by  him  on 
the  eneray^s  right  flank  or  rear,  then  we 
could  go  forward  with  some  hope  of  success. 
If  he  had  retreated,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  retreat  also.  In  this  perplexing 
condition  of  affairs,  I  summoned  the  princip^ 
officers  for  consultation.  The  great  question 
with  most  was,  '  Is  retreat  possible  7'  The 
consultation  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
advance  of  a  heavy  column  of  infantry  from 
the  hill,  where  SigePs  guns  had  been  heard 
before.  Thinking  they  were  SigePs  men,  a 
line  was  formed  for  an  advance,  with  the 
hope  of  fonuing  a  junction  with  him.  These 
troops  wore  a  dress  much  resembling  that  of 
SigeFs  brigade,  and  carried  the  American 
flf^.  They  were,  therefore,  permitted  to 
move  down  the  hill  within  easy  range  of 
Dubois^s  battery,  mitil  they  had  reached  the 
covered  position  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on 
which  we  were  posted,  and  from  which  we 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  before;  when, 
suddenly,  a  battery  was  planted  on  the  hill 
in  our  front,  and  began  to  pour  upon  us 
ahrapnell  and  canister — a  species  of  shot  not 


before  fired  by  the  enemy.    At  this  momeat, 
the  enemy  showed  his  true  colors,  and  at 
once  commenced  along  our  entire  lines  the 
fiercest  and  most  bloody  engagement  of  the 
day.    Lieut  Dubois's  battery  on  oar  left, 
gallantly  supported  by  Mig.  Osterhans's  bat- 
talion and  the  rallied  fragments  of  the  Mis- 
souri 1st,  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  battery 
on  the  hill,  and  repulsed  the  right  wing  of 
his  infantry.    Oapt  Totten's  battery,  in  the 
center,  supported  by  the  lowas  and  regolsra, 
was  the  main  point  of  attack.    The  enemy 
could  frequently  be  seen  within  twenty  feet 
of  Totten's  guns,  and  the  smoke  of  the  op- 
posing lines  was  often  so  confounded  as  to 
seem  but  one.    Kow,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  our  entire  line  maintained  its 
position  with   perfect  firmness.    Not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  give  way  was  mani- 
fested at  any  point ;  and,  while  Oapt  Steele's 
battery,  which  was  some  yards  in  front  of 
the  line,  together  with  the  troops  on  ti)e 
right  and  left,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being   overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
the  contending  lines  being  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  Oapt.  Granger  rushed  to  the  rear 
and  brought  up  the  supports  of  Dnbois's 
battery,  consisting  of  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  the  1st  Missouri,  three  companies  of 
the    1st   Kansas,  and  two    companies  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  quick  time,  and  fell  upon 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  poured  into  it 
a  murderous  fire,  killing  or  wounding  nearly 
every  man  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 
From  this  moment,  a  perfect  rout  took  place 
throughout  the  Rebel  front,  while  ours,  on 
the  right  flank,  continued  to  pour  a  galling 
fire  into  their  disorganized  masses. 

*^  It  was  then  evident  that  Totten's  bat* 
tery  and  Steele's  little  battalion  -were  safe. 
Among  the  officers  conspicuous  in  leading 
this  assault  were  A^.  Hezcock,  Capts. 
Burke,  Miller,  Maunter,  Maurice,  and  Rich- 
ardson, and  Lieut.  Howard,  all  of  the  1st 
Missouri.  There  were  others  of  the  1st 
Kansas  and  Ist  Iowa  who  participated,  and 
whose  names  I  do  not  remembeo*.  The 
enemy  then  fled  from  the  fleld. 

^^A  few  moments  before  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  the  2d  Kansas,  which  had  firm- 
ly maintained  its  position,  on  the  extreme 
right,  from  the  time  it  was  first  sent  there, 
found  its  ammunition  exhausted,  aud  I  di- 
rected it  to  withdraw  slowly,  and  in  good 
order,  from  the  field,  which  it  did,  bringing 
off  its  wounded,  which  left  our  right  flank 
exposed,  and  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
at  that  point,  after  it  had  ceased  along  the 
whole  line:  but  it  was  gallantly  met  by 
Oapt.  Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  which 
had  just  driven  the  enemy  from  the  right  of 
the  center,  and,  after  a  ^arp  engagement, 
drove  him  precipitately  from  the  field. 

''Thus   closed—at  about    half-past  11 
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oVlook — an  almost  miintemipted  conflict  of 
six  hours.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given 
soon  after  the  enemy  gave  way  from  our 
front  and  center,  Lieat.  Dubois's  battery 
having  been  previously  sent  to  occupy,  with 
its  supports,  the  hill  in  our  rear.  Oapt 
Totten's  battery,  as  soon  as  his  disabled 
horses  could  be  replaced,  retired  slowly 
with  the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  while 
OapL  Steele  was  meeting  the  demonstra- 
tions upon  our  right  flank.  This  having 
been  repulsed,  and  no  enemy  being  in  sight, 
the  whole  column  moved  slowly  to  the  high, 
open  prairie,  about  two  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground; our  ambulances,  meanwhile, 
passing  to  and  fro«  carrjring  off  our  wounded. 
After  making  a  short  halt  on  the  prairie,  we 
continued  our  march  to  Springfield. 

^^  It  should  be  here  remembered  that,  just 
after  the  order  to  retire  was  given,  and 
while  it  was  undecided  whether  the  retreat 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  we  should 
occupy  the  more  favorable  position  of  our 
rear,  and  await  tidings  of  Col.  Sigel,  one  of 
his  non-commissioned  officers  arrived,  and 
reported  that  the  Ooloners  brigade  had  been 
totally  routed,  and  all  his  artillery  captured, 
CoL  Sigel  himself  having  been  either  killed 
or  made  prisoner.  Most  of  our  men  had 
fired  away  all  their  ammunition,  and  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  boxes  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  to  do  but  to  return  to  Springfield; 
where  250  Home  Guards,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  the 
train.  On  reaching  the  Little  York  road, 
we  met  Lieut.  Farrand,  with  his  company 
of.  dragoons,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Col.  SigePs  command,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery.  At  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  reached 
Springfield." 

Of  course,  the  Confederates  claimed 
the  result  as  a  success ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  they  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive and  held  the  field,  and  could 


show  as  trophies  five  of  Sigel's  six 
guns;  but  there  is  no  pretense,  on 
their  part,  of  having  pursued  those 
whom  they  claimed  to  have  beaten ; 
and  McCuUoch's  first  official  report 
only  says  of  our  army,  "  They  have 
met  with  a  signal  repuU^^ — which 
was  the  truth.  He  admits  a  loss  of 
266  killed,  800  wounded,  and  30 
missing.  Our  official  reports  make 
our  loss  223  killed,  721  wounded,  and 
292  missing.*  McCullochsays:  "My 
efiective  force  was  5,800  infantry,  16 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  6,000  horse- 
men, armed  with  fiint-lock  muskets, 
rifles,  and  shot-guns.  There  were 
other  horsemen  with  the  army,  who 
were  entirely  unarmed,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  help,  were  continually  in 
the  way.*'  Lieut.  Col.  Merritt,  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  his  report,  says : 

"  The  enemy  brought  to  the  field  14,000 
well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops,  and 
10,000  irregular  troops;  and  our  own  force 
amounted  to  about  5,000  troops  in  the  early 

Eart  of  the  engagement,  and  considerably 
»s  than  4,000  troops  for  the  concluding 
four  hours  of  it" 

Maj.  Stui^s,  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle,  says : 

"  That  8,700  men,  after  a  fatiguing  night- 
march,  attacked  the  enemy,  numbering 
28,000,  on  their  own  ground,  and,  after  a 
bloody  confiict  of  six  hours,  withdrew  at 
their  pleasure,  is  the  best  eulogium  I  can 
pass  on  their  conduct  that  day."  ^ 


*It  was  very  hard  for  our  Boldiers  engaged  in 
the  main  or  front  atitack  to  admit  that  the  day 
went  against  us,  when  they  never  saw  the  faces 
of  the  Rebels  tliroughout  tiie  fight  without  see- 
ing their  backs  directly  afterward.  Thus  CoL 
John  B.  Plummer,  11th  Missouri  (who  was  bad- 
ly wounded),  testifies  before  the  Ooomiltteo  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War: 

"I  have  but  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
battle  except  that  we  whipped  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  was  severely  wounded,  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  was  myself  in  an  ambulance. 
I  did  not  see  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  but 
Major  Schofield  stated  to  me  that,  after  the  last 
repuhse,  it  was  a  perfect  rout— that  the  enemy 
fied  in  the  wildest  confusion.    Everybody  says 


that  *  «  «  Schofield  also  stated  that,  in 
attempting  to  ride  forward  to  reoonnoiter  and 
see  where  the  enemy  were,  their  dead  were 
piled  up  so  thick  that  he  could  not  ride  over 
them,  but  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour. 

*'  There  was  a  flag  of  truce  sent  out  after  oar 
return  to  Springfield  as  I  heard.  A  young  doc- 
tor of  the  army  went  out  with  it,  with  a  few  men 
and  some  wagons,  to  obtain  the  body  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  to  look  for  our  wounded  left  on  the 
field.  He  told  me  that  Gen.  McGuUoch  remarked 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer — a  sergeant — who 
attended  the  party,  *Your  loss  was  very  great; 
but  ours  was  four  times  yours ;'  and  I  think  It 
but  a  fair  estimate  to  put  their  loss  at  least  as 
high  as  4,000  men,  killed  and  wounded." 

^-  Gen.  Lyon's  entire  force,  as  returned  by  his 
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He  farther  Bays: 

''Oar  total  Ums,  in  killed,  wounded,  «id 
missing,  amounts  to  1,235— that  of  the 
enemy  will  iHx>baUy  reach  8^000/' 

Beyond  doubt,  the  Bebel  army 
was  considerably  larger  than  onra — 
probably  about  two  to  one.  It  em- 
bodied not  only  the  maas  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Rebels  under  Gen,  Price,  as  well 
as  those  of  Arkansas  under  McCul- 
loch,  but  a  considerable  force,  also, 
from  Texas,  with  one  regiment  from 
Louisiana.  Among  its  losses  were 
Col.  Weightman,  conmianding  a  brig- 
ade of  Missourians,  while  Oens.  Slack 
and  Clark  were  severely,  and  QeiL 
Price  slightly  wounded.  Yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  losses  was  undoubted- 
ly on  our  side ;  that  of  Lyon  alone 
being  a  national  disaster.'  McCul- 
loch,  from  his  camp  near  Springfield, 
on  the  12th,  after  learning  that  the 
Union  army,  under  Sturgis  and 
Sigel,  had  retreated  from  that  city, 
issued  an  exulting  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : 

**  We  hare  gained  orer  them  a  great  and 
signal  yictorjr.  Their  general-in-chief  is 
slain,  aod  many  of  their  other  general  offi- 
cers wonnded ;  their  army  is  in  foil  flight ; 
and  now,  if  the  tme  men  of  Hissonri  will 
rise  ap  and  rally  aronnd  onr  standard,  the 
State  will  be  redeemed.    *  *  * 

"^  Ifissonri  mnst  be  allowed  to  ohoose  her 
own  destiny — ^no  oaths  binding  your  oon- 


aoienoes.  I  hare  drinsD  ih»  enemy  from 
among  yon.  The  time  has  now  arriyed  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  act  Yon  can  no 
longer  procrastinate.  Missonri  mnst  now 
take  her  position,  be  it  Nortii  or  Bonth.^ 

In  an  order  to  his  army,  issued  that 
day,  he  says : 

''The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  now  floats 
near  8pri]:^eld,  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy,^ — 

proving  that  he  did  not,  even  yet, 

feel  strong   enough  to  attack  that 

city.     But  Springfield  was  neither 

fortified  nor  provisioned  for  a  siege ; 

while  the  immense  preponderance  of 

the  Sebels  in  cavalry  would  have 

enabled  them  to  cut  off  our  supplies 

from  every  quarter:   a  retreat  was, 

therefore,  wisely  determined  on,  and 

commenced  during  the  night  of  the 

14th.    On  the  19th,  our  little  army, 

with  a  baggage  train  five  miles  long, 

reached   Bella  utterly   unmolested. 

Indeed,  it  does   not  seem  to  have 

been  even  pursued.' 

JoHK  C.  Fbkicomt  had,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  District,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  the 
Territories  stretching  westward  of 
these;  but  was  still  in  New-York, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  necessary  arms, 
equipments,  and    munitions,    when 


A^otant,  J.  0.  Kelton,  on  the  8th  of  August 
(the  day  before  the  battle),  was  5,368 ;  which  in- 
cluded his  side  and  wounded  in  hospital,  all  who 
were  absent  on  special  duty,  and  his  guard  left 
in  Springfield.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  with  less 
than  6,500,  and,  after  the  rout  of  Sigel,  with 
less  than  4,500.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bebela, 
by  their  own  account,  had  at  least  twice  this 
number  in  the  field,  beside  those  left  in  camp 
for  want  of 


■  PoDard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,"  says ; 

"  The  death  of  Gen.  Lyon  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Federals  in  Missouri.  He  was  an  able  and 
dangerous  man^a  man  of  the  times,  who  ap- 


preciated the  force  of  audacity  and  quick  de- 
cision in  a  rsTolutionary  war.  To  military  eda* 
cation  and  talents,  he  united  a  rare  energy  and 
promptitude.  No  doubts  or  Scruples  unsettled 
his  mind.  A  Oonnecticut  Yankee,  without  s 
trace  of  chiTslric  feeing  or  personal  sensibiliiy 
^-one  of  those  who  submit  to  insult  with  in- 
diiferenoe,  yet  are  brave  on  the  flehl— he  was 
this  exception  to  the  politics  of  the  late  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  an 
unmitigated,  undisguised,  and  fanatical  Abo- 
litionist" 

'Pollard,  in  his  "Southern  History,**  says: 

"Shortly  after  the  battle,  the  Oonfederats 

army  returned  to  the  frontier  of  Arkaosas; 

Gtons.  MoCulloch  and  Price  having  failed  to 

agree  upon  the  plan  of  a  eampaign  in  Ifissouzi'' 
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tidings  were  received  of  the  Union 
dieaster  at  Bull  Bnn.  He  left  that 
citj  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
{Jvlj  23dX  and  xeached  St.  Louis 
on  the  25th. 

The  bad  news  had,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded him;  and  he  found  most  of 
the  Union  soldiers  in  his  department 
just  readj  to  be  mustered  out  of  ser- 
Tice  at  the  close  of  their  three  months' 
enlistment — disaffected,  because  un- 
paid ;  while  arms,  money,  and  nearly 
everything  else  required  by  the  public 
exigency,  were  wanting.  The  Union- 
ists were  temporarily  stunned  and 
almost  paralyzed  by  their  great  and 
unexpected  disaster  near  Washing- 
ton. The  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment wei«  absorbed  in  hurrying  to 
the  Potomac  every  available  regiment 
and  battery  from  whatever  quarter ; 
while  the  Secessionists,  exultant  and 
sanguine,  were  preparing  on  all  sides 
to  push  their  advantage  promptly 
and  to  the  utmost. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Beynolds,  in  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
dated  New  Madrid,  July  81st,  with 
good  reason  assured  them,  that  "  the 
sun  which  shone  in  its  fall,  midday 
splendor  at  Manassas,  is  about  to 
rise  upon  Missouri."  Every  young 
slaveholder  instinctively  snatched  his 
rifle,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
for  tilie  nearest  Bebel  camp.  Each  old 
one  stayed  at  home,  professed  neu- 
trality, if  the  Union  sentiment  of 
his  neighborhood  were  decidedly  pre- 
dominant, but  sent  his  older  sons  to 
reenforce  Jackson  and  Price.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  north-eastern  Missouri, 
and  along  the  great  lines  of  railroad, 
Bebel  armies  could  not  be  main- 
tained, there  guerrilla  bands  were 
organized,  to  operate  with  vigor  by 


night,  hiding  in  the  forests,  or  db- 

persing  to  their  homes  and  pretend* 
ing  to  be  peaceful  citizens,  by  day. 
The  bolder  traitors  were  ready  and 
eager  for  open  hostilities ;  the  more 
cowardly  would  follow  their  leaders 
in  a  midnight  raid  on  a  peaoeM 
Union  settlement,  or  aid  them  in 
burning  railroad  bridges.  Kentackj^ 
though  hitherto  closed  against  Union 
soldiers,  received  without  objectioa 
large  bodies  of  Bebels  from  Tennes- 
see and  below,  and,  from  her  thorough- 
ly disloyal  Western  district,  fonni- 
dably  threatened  Cairo.  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's position  and  its  difSculties  are 
very  forcibly  depicted  in  the  private 
letter  which  he  addressed,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  to  the  President,  as 
follows : 

^^  HxAI>-QT7AXn]IS  WbSTBBN  DsPABnODfT, 

"  Bt.  Louis,  July  80th,  1S61. 

^  Mt  Dbab  Sir  :  Ton  were  kind  enough 
to  say  that,  as  oocasions  of  sufficient  grarity 
arose,  I  might  send  jou  a  private  note. 

*^  I  have  found  this  command  in  disorder; 
nearly  every  county  in  an  insurrectionary 
condition,  and  the  enemy  advancing  in  force 
by  different  points  of  the  Southern  frontier. 
Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around  Gen. 
Prentiss,  there  are  about  12,000  of  the  Con- 
federate forces; '*  and  5,000  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  men,  under  Hardee,  well  armed 
with  rifles,  are  advancing  upon  Ironton.  Of 
these,  2,000  are  cavalry,  which,  yesterday 
morning,  were  within  twenty-four  hoars' 
march  of  Ironton.  Ool.  Bland,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  this  post,  is  falling  back 
upon  it.  I  have  already  reenforoed  it  with 
one  regiment ;  sent  another  this  morning, 
and  fortified  it  I  am  holding  the  railroad 
to  Ironton  and  that  to  Rolla,  so  securing 
our  connections  with  the  South.  Other 
measures,  which  I  am  taking,  I  will  not 
trust  to  a  letter ;  and  I  write  this  only  to  in- 
form you  as  to  our  true  condition,  and  to 
say  that,  if  I  can  obtain  the  material  idd  I 
am  expecting,  yon  may  feel  secure  that  the 
enemy  will  be  driven  out,  and  the  State  re- 
duced to  order.  I  have  ordered  Gen.  Pope 
back  to  North  Missouri,  of  which  he  is  now 
in  command.  I  am  sorely  pressed  fbr  want 
of  arms.  I  have  arranged  with  Adams's 
Express  Company  to  bring  me  everything 


V*  That  is,  in  Kentucky  and  south-eastern  Hissouri,  threotenlng  Cairo^  where  Prentiss  comwupded. 
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with  speed,  and  will  baj  anas  Uy-daj  in 
New- York.  Oar  troops  have  not  been  paid, 
and  some  regiments  are  in  a  state  of  matin  j ; 
and  the  men  whose  term  of  service  is  ex- 
pired generally  refuse  to  re^nlist.  I  lost  a  fine 
regiment  last  night,  from  inability  to  pay 
them  a  portion  of  the  money  dne.  This 
regiment  had  been  intended  to  move  on  a 
critical  post  last  night  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  has  here  $800,000  en- 
tirely anappropriated.  I  applied  to  him 
yesterday  for  $100,000  for  mj  Paymaster, 
Gen.  Aodrews,  but  was  refused.  We  have 
not  an  hoar  for  delay.  There  are  three 
oonrses  open  to  me :  One,  to  let  the  enemy 
possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  State,  and  threaten  St  Louis, 
which  is  insarrectionary.  Second :  to  force 
a  loan  from  Secession  banks  here.  Third : 
to  use  the  money  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  in  the  Treasury  here.  Of 
course,  I  will  neither  lose  the  State,  nor  per- 
mit the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have 
infused  energy  and  activity  into  the  depart- 
ment, and  there  is  a  thoroughly  good  spirit 
in  officers  and  men.  This  morning,  I  will 
order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in 
his  possession  to  Gen.  Andrews,  and  will 
■end  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  such  payments  as 
the  exigency  requires.  I  will  hazard  every- 
thing for  the  defense  of  the  department  you 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  yon  for 
rapport 
*^  With  respect  and  regard,  I  am  yours  truly, 
"J.  O.Fbbmont, 
"  M^jor  General  Commanding. 
*'To  the  Pbisidsnt  of  the  United  States.^' 

Gen.  Fremont,  in  his  testimonj 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  thus  explains  hia 
action  in  the  premises : 

^*  A  glance  at  the  map  will  make  it  appa- 
rent that  Cairo  was  the  point  which  first 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The  force 
nnder  Gen.  Lyon  could  retreat,  but  the  po- 
sition at  Cairo  could  not  be  abandoned ;  the 
question  of  holding  Cairo  was  one  which 
mvolved  the  safety  of  the  whole  Northwest 
Had  the  taking  of  St  Louis  followed  the 
defeat  of  Manassas,  the  disaster  might  have 
been  irretrievable ;  while  the  loss  of  Spring- 
field, should  our  army  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  npon  Rolla,  would  only  carry  with  it 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  Missouri — a  loss  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  but  not  irretrievable. 

*^  Having  reenforoed  Cape  Girardeau  and 
IrontoD,  by  the  utmost  exertions  I  succeeded 
in  getting  together  and  embarking  with  a 
force  of  3,800  men,  five  days  after  my  ar- 
rival in  St  Louis. 


^^  From  St  Loois  to  Ouro  was  an  eisy 

day^s  ioumey  by  water,  and  transportatioa 
abunoant  To  Sprin^eld,  was  a  weeVs 
march ;  and,  before  I  could  have  reached  it, 
Cairo  would  have  been  taken,  and  wilh  itj 
I  believe,  St  Louis. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  I  found  the  force 
under  Gen.  Prentiss  reduced  to  1,200  men ; 
consisting  mainly  of  a  regiment  which  had 
agreed  to  await  my  arrival  A  few  miles 
below,  at  New  Madrid,  Gen.  Pillow  had 
landed  a  force  estimated  at  20,000,  which 
subsequent  events  showed  was  not  exagger- 
ated. Our  force,  greatly  increased  to  the 
enemy  by  rumor,  drove  him  to  a  hasty  re- 
treat, and  permanently  secured  the  po- 
sition.   *  *  • 

**I  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  4th,  hav- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  ordered  Col.  Stephen- 
son^s  regiment  from  Booneville,  and  CoL 
Montgomery  from  Kansas,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Gen.  Lyon. 

'^Immediately  upon  my  arrival  from 
Cairo,  I  set  myself  at  work,  amid  incessant 
demands  upon  my  time  from  every  quarter, 
principally  to  provide  reenfbroements  for 
Gen.  Lyon. 

^*I  do  not  accept  Springfield  as  a  disaster 
belonging  to  my  administration.  Causes, 
wholly  out  of  my  jurisdiction^  had  already 
pvepared  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Lyon  before  mj 
arrival  at  St  Louis.^' 

Adj.  Gen.  Harding,  whom  Gen. 
Fremont  fomid,  by  appointment  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  in  practical  command  at 
St.  Louis,  says : 

*^Gen.  Fremont  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  situation  of  Gen.  Lyon^s  column,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  remove  the  garrison  of 
Booneville  in  order  to  send  him  aid.  Da^ 
ing  the  first  days  of  August,  troops  arrived 
in  the  city  in  large  numbers.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  nnarmed;  all  were  without 
transportation.  Begiment  after  regiment 
lay  for  days  in  the  city  without  any  equip- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  the  Arsenal  was 
exhausted,  and  arms  and  accouterments  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  East  From  these 
men,  Gen.  Lyon  would  have  had  reenforce- 
ments,  although  they  were  wholly  nn- 
practiced  in  the  use  of  the  musket  andkneir 
nothing  of  movements  in  the  field ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  battle  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust was  fought" 

News  of  Gen.  Lyon's  repnlse  and 
death  reached  St.  Ix)uis  on  the  13th. 
Gen.  Fremont  thereupon  decided  to 
fortify  that  city  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  as  a  permanent  and  central 
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base  of  operations ;  to  fortify  and 
garrison,  likewise,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Ironton,  Holla,  and  Jefferson  City ; 
using  for  this  purpose  hired  labor  so 
far  as  possible,  so  that  his  raw  re- 
cruits, even  though  unarmed,  might 
be  drilled  and  fitted  for  service  so 
rapidly  as  might  be;  when,  on  the 
receipt  of  sufficient  arms,  he  would 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  effectiye  army,  and  speed- 
ily regain  all  that  should  have,  mean- 
time, been  lost.  He  now  issued  the 
following  stringent  and  stirring  gene- 
ral order: 

**  Hkad-Quabtbrs  op  the  Westeen^  Dep't, 
^^St.  Louis,  August  Slst. 

^  Gircnmstances,  in  myjadgment,  of  suf- 
ficient urgency,  render  it  necessary  that  the 
Oomman&ng  General  of  this  department 
should  assume  the  administrative  power  of 
the  State.  Its  disorganized  condition,  the 
helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total 
insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation  of 
property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  mar 
rauders,  who  infest  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pub- 
lic misfortunes  aud  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
force  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy  wherever 
they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  se- 
verest measures  to  repress  the  daily  increas- 
ing crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving 
off  the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State. 
In  this  condition,  the  public  safety  and  the 
success  of  our  arms  require  unity  of  pur- 
pose, without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt 
administration  of  affairs. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  dis- 
orders, to  maintain,  as  far  as  now  practi- 
cable, the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security 
and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
declare  established  martial  law  throughout 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  lines  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  this  State  are,  for  the 
present,  declared  to  extend  from  Leaven- 
worth, by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  BoUa,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  All  persons  who 
shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  Court- 
Martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot. 
The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  shall  take 
up  arms  against  tlie  United  States,  or  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active  part 
irith  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared 


to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use;  and 
their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

"All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have 
destroyed,  after  the  publication  of  this  order, 
railroad  tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

"  All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, in  giving  or  procuring  aid  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity  by  creating 
and  circulating  false  reports  or  incendiary 
documents,  are  in  their  own  interest  warned 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"All  persons  who  have  been  led  away 
from  their  allegiance  are  required  to  return 
to  their  homes  forthwith ;  any  such  absence, 
without  sufficient  cause,'  will  be  held  to  be 
presumptive  evidence  against  them. 

"The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities 
the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to 
existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficiencies 
as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  be 
administered  by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual 
manner  and  with  their  customary  authority, 
while  the  same  can  be  peaceably  exercised. 

"The  Commanding  General  will  labor 
vigilantly  for  the  public  welfare,  and,  in  his 
efforts  for  their  safety,  hopes  to  obtain  not 
only  the  acquiescence,  but  the  active  sup- 
port, of  the  people  of  the  country." 

"J.  C.  Fbbmont,  M^j.-Gen.  Com." 

This  order,  so  far  as  it  declared  the 
slaves  of  Rebels  to  be  free,  was  sub- 
sequently overruled  and  annulled  by 
President  Lincoln,  as  wiU  hereafter 
be  seen. 

Gen.  Price,  very  naturally,  did  not 
see  fit  to  await  the  fulfillment  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  programme.  Though 
abandoned  by  McCulloch,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  army,  he 
moved  northward  from  Springfield 
about  the  middle  of  August,  receiv- 
ing reenforcements  continually,  and, 
deflecting  to  the  west  as  he  advanced, 
pushed  back  a  far  inferior  force  of 
Unionists  under  G^n.  Lane,  after  a 
little  brush,  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  known  as  Dry  Wood,  and 
sent  a  detachment  to  and  occupied 
Fort  Scott,  on  the  edge  of  Kansas,^ 
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which  WM  foond  eracoatecL  Thenoe, 
advancing  north  bj  east  nnoppoBed, 
he  reached  WarreoBboiig  on  the  10th 
of  September,  and,  on  the  11th,  drew 
up  before  Lexington."  Here  Col.  Mul- 
Hgan,  of  the  Irish  (Chicago)  Brigade, 
at  the  head  of  2,780  Union  soldiers, 
with  barely  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  eight  small  guns,  had 
taken  post  on  a  hill  northeast  of  the 


city,  andy  in  confident  ezpectaticn  tf 
being  soon  relieved,  awaited  and  de- 
fied the  OTerwhehning  numbers  of 
the  Eebels,  who  were  rapidly  sweM 
by  the  arrival  of  6^i.  Harris  finom 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  bj 
reenforcements  and  volunteera  £rom 
all  quarters,  until  they  numbered  ndk 
less  than  25,000,  with  18  guns. 
Col.  Mulligan's  position,  natorally 


iMxaavau 


strong,  included  a  large  college  and 
its  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of  at 
least  fifteen  acres,  and  had  been 
hastily  but  eflfectively  fortified  by 
earthworks,  which  were  somewhat 
strengthened  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  An  industrious 
cannonade  was  opened  from  four 
different  points  on  the  beleaguered 
Uniomsts,  but  with  little  effect.  Some 
outer  works  were  taken,  and  some 
Bebel  sharpshooters  took  possession 
of  a  dwelling  which  overlooked 
our  intrenchments,  but  were  readily 
driven  out  by  an  intrepid  charge. 


No  general,  determined  assault  was 
made — Gen.  Price  not  caring  to  rush 
his  raw  levies  upon  substantial  breast- 
works, and  evidently  perceiving  that 
the  garrison  must  soon  be  foi^  to 
surrender. 

Qen.  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  wm 
apprised,  on  the  18th,  of  Mulligan's 
arrival  at  Lexington;  and  another 
dispatch  on  the  same  day  informed 
him  that  Price  was  reported  nesr 
Warrensburg  with  5,000  to  15,000 
men ;  also  that  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
conmianding,  at  Jefferson  City,  a  dis- 
trict which  included  Lexington,  was 


"  A  young  city  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri,  240  miles 


elit  point  on  the  North  Missouri  Uailroad,  or  on 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Road  yet  completed. 
The  river  was  then  at  so  low  a  stage  as  to  bo 


west  of  St  Louis,  and  60  or  60  from  the  near-  j  nayigable  only  by  boats  of  an  inferior  dass. 
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giving  vigflant  attention  to  Price's 
movements.   That  same  day  brought, 
by  telegraph,  pressing  demands  for 
more  troops  from  Qen.  Grant,  com- 
manding at  Cairo;  and  the  next — 
the  14th — ^brought  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen.  Scott  to  "send  5,000  well- 
armed  infantry  to  Washington  with- 
out a  moment's  delay."    Gen.  Eobert 
Anderson,  commanding  in  Kentucky, 
was  also  calling  urgently  on  Gen. 
Fremont,  his  immediate  superior,  for 
reenforcements    to  save    Louisville, 
then  threatenedfby  the  Rebels,  who 
were  rapidly  *  annexing'  Kentucky. 
Gen.  Fremont  had  at  that  time  scat- 
tered over  his  entire  department,  and 
confronted  at  nearly  every  point  by 
formidable  and  often  superior  num- 
bers of  Rebels,  a  total  of  55,693  men ; 
whereof  over  11,000  occupied  Fort 
Holt  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  warding  off 
the  menaced  advance  of  the  Rebels 
in  force  on  Cairo  and  St.  Louis ;  some 
10,000  more  held  Cairo  and  import- 
ant points  in  its  vicinity ;  while  Gen. 
Pope,  in  North  Missouri,  had  5,500 ; 
Gen.  Davis,  at  Jefferson  City,  9,600, 
and  there  were  4,700  at  RoDa,  and 
8,000  at  Ironton;  leaving  less  than 
7,000  at  St.  Louis.    Gen.  Lane,  on 
the  frontier  of  Kansas,  had  2,200 ; 
and  these,  with  a  good  part  of  Pope's 
command  imder  Gen.  Sturgis,  and  a 
laige  proportion  of  Davis's  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  were  disposable  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lexington,  toward  which  point 
they  were  directed  and  expected  to 
move  so  rapidly  as  possible.    On  the 
18th,  two  regiments  were    ordered 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
two  others  from  that  point  to  Lexing- 
ton.   Fremont,  pressed  on  every  side, 
thus  responded  by  telegraph,  on  the 
15th,  to  the  requisition  upon  him  for 
five  regiments  for  Washington  City : 


"Bdiable  inf(»inatioB  from  the  vioini^ 
of  Price's  oolumn  shows  his  present  force  to 
be  11,000  -at  Worrensburg  and  4,000  at 
Georgetown,  with  pickets  extending  toward 
Syracuse.  Green  is  making  for  Booneville, 
with  a  probable  force  of  8,000.  Withdrawal 
of  force  from  this  part  of  Missoari  risks 
the  State;  from  Paducah,  loses  Western 
Kentucky.  As  the  best,  I  have  ordered  two 
regiments  from  this  city,  two  from  Ken- 
tnckj,  and  will  make  up  the  remainder  from 
the  new  force  beiag  raised  bjthe  Governor 
of  Illinois." 

The  Bebels  of  north-eastern  Mis- 
souri— ^reported  at  4,500 — ^led  by  Cola 
Boyd  and  Patton,  marched  fix)m  St 
Joseph,  on  the  12th,  toward  Lexing- 
ton, where  they  doubtless  had  been 
advised  that  they  would  find  Price 
on  their    arrivaL    Two    parties  of 
Unionists  started  in  pursuit  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  North  Missouri 
Eailroad,  directed  to  form  a  junction 
at  Liberty,  Clay  county.    Lieut.  CoL 
Scott,  of  the  Iowa  3d,  reached  that 
point  at  7  A«  m.,  on  the  17th,  and,  not 
meeting  there  the  expected  coopera- 
ting force  from  Cameron,  under  CoL 
Smith,  pu&ed  on  to  Blue  Mills  Land^ 
ing,  on  the  Missouri,  where  he  at- 
tacked the  Kebels — ^now  commanded 
by  Gen.  David    E.  Atchison — and 
was  promptly  and  thoroughly  routed. 
Col.  Smith,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
rains  and  bad  roads,  reached  Liberty 
by  dark,  and  there  met  Scott's  beaten 
and    demoralized   regiment.     They 
now  moved  together  to  the  Landing 
(on  the  18th);  but  found  that  the  Be- 
bels  had .  all  crossed   the  river  and 
pushed  on  to  Lexington,  thirty  miles 
distant.    Smith  thereupon  returned 
to  St.   Joseph;   and  Gen.   Sturgis, 
who  was  advancing  by  another  route 
to  the  relief  of  Lexington,  being  con- 
fronted by  a  superior    Eebel   force 
imder  Gen.  Parsons,  likewise  retreat- 
ed northward,  with  the  loss  (Pollard 
says)  of  all  his  tents  and  camp  equip- 
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age.  Oen.  Pope  liad  telegraphed 
Gen.  Fremont,  on  the  16th,  from 
Pabnyra,  as  follows : 

*^  The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington  will  be 
there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [18th],  and 
oonpist  of  two  fall  regiments  of  infantry, 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  150  irregular 
horse.  These,  with  the  two  Ohio  regiments, 
which  will  reach  there  on  Thursday  [19th], 
will  make  a  reinforcement  of  4,000  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery." 

Unhappily,  all.  these  calculations 
proved  futile.  No  part  of  Gen.  Pope's 
4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery 
reached  the  beleaguered  and  sorely 
pressed  Mulligan ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
recnforcements  ordered  to  his  support 
from  all  quarters.  On  the  17th,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  deprived  of  water — 
save  such  as  was  poured  upon  him 
from  the  skies,  which  his  unsheltered 
soldiers  caught  in  their  blankets,  and 
then  wrung  out  into  camp-dishes,  to 
assuage  their  thirst.  The  ferry-boats 
were  likewise  seized  by  the  Rebels, 
to  prevent  his  escaping,  as  well  as  to 


preclude  the  receipt  of  recnforce- 
ments. Rations  became  short;  and 
the  Missouri  Home  Guard,  who  con- 
stituted a  good  part  of  our  forces, 
were  early  dispirited,  revised  to  fight, 
and  clamored  for  a  surrender.  Our 
artillery  had  very  little  and  very  bad 
ammunition ;  while  the  Illinois  cav- 
alry, composing  a  sixth  of  our  forces, 
had  only  their  pistols  to  fight  with. 
Great  numbers  of  the  horses  that  had 
been  brought  within  our  intrench- 
ments  had  been  killed  by  the  Rebel 
cannon,  creating  a  stench  which  was 
scarcely  tolerable.  The  Rebels  made 
four  charges  without  success;  but 
finally,  at  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  the  20th, 
they  pushed  up  a  movable  breast- 
work of  hemp-bales,  two  deep,  along 
a  line  of  forty  yards  in  length,  to 
within  ten  rods  of  our  works.  Maj. 
Beckwith,  of  the  Home  Guards — 8th 
Missouri,  whose  Colonel  (White)  had 
been  killed  during  that  day'^s  fighting 
— ^raised  a  white  flag,  and  the  defense 
was  over."    The  Rebels  ceased  firing ; 


"  Col  Mulligan,  in  his  official  aooount  of  the 
siege,  says: 

"  At  9  A.  x.,  of  the  18th,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  terrible  struggle  commeDced.  The 
enemy's  force  had  been  increased  te  28,000  men 
and  13  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came  on  as  one 
dark,  moving  mass ;  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach — men,  men,  men  were 
visible.  They  planted  two  batteries  in  fVont, 
one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  right,  and  one  in  the 
rear,  and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which  was 
answered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Our  spies  had  informed  us  that  the 
Bebels  intended  to  make  one  grand  rout,  and 
bury  us  in  the  trenches  of  Lexington.  The  bat- 
teries opened  at  9  oTdock ;  and  for  three  days 
they  never  ceased  to  pour  deadly  shot  upon  us. 
About  noon,  the  hospital  was  taken.  It  was 
situated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intrenchments. 
I  had  taken  for  granted,  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  build  fortifications  around  the  sick  man's 
oouch.  I  had  thought  that,  among  civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in 
the  servk)e  of  his  country  would,  at  least,  be 
sacred.  But  I  was  inexperienced,  and  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  Bebels. 
They  besieged  the  hospital,  took  it,  and  from 
the  balcony  and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured 
a  deadly  fire  within  our  intrenchments.    It  con- 


tained our  chaplain  and  surgeon  and  1 20  wounded 
men.  It  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
poesession  of  the  enemy.  A  company  of  the 
Missouri  1 3th  [Dutch]  was  ordered  forward  tore- 
take  the  hospital  They  started  on  tiieir  er- 
rand, but  stopped  at  the  breastworks,  'going not 
out,  because  it  was  bad  to* go  out'  A  company 
of  the  Missouri  14th  was  sent  forward :  but  it 
idso  shrank  fVom  the  task,  and  reftised  to  move 
outside  the  intrenchments.  The  Montgomeiy 
Guard,  Oapt.  Gleason,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were 
then  brought  out.  The  Curtain  admonished 
them  that  the  others  had  failed ;  and,  with  a 
brief  exhortation  to  uphold  the  name  they  bore, 
gave  the  word  to  '  charge.'  The  distance  was 
eight  hundred  yards.  They  started  out  from 
the  intrenchments,  first  quick,  then  double-quick, 
then  on  a  run,  then  faster.  The  enemy  poured 
a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  upon  them ;  but  on 
they  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  steel,  human  wilL  They  stormed  up 
the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and,  with  irre- 
sistible bravery,  drove  the  enemy  beforo  them, 
huriing  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  At  thd 
head  of  those  brave  fellows,  pale  as  marble,  but 
not  pale  from  fear,  stood  that  gallant  officer, 
Capt.  Gleason.  He  said,  '  Come  on,  my  brare 
boys  I'  and  in  they  rushed.  But^  when  their 
brave  captain  retuniedi  It  was  with  a  shot 
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the  Home  Guards  left  the  outer  de- 
fenses and  retired  within  the  line  of 
inner  intrenchments,  saying  they 
would  fight  no  longer,  and  raising 
the  white  flag  over  the  center  of  our 
works.  Col.  Mulligan,  who  had  been 
twice  wounded  this  day,  called  his 
officers  around  him,  and  they  decided 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  surren- 
der. Of  course,  no  terms  could  now 
be  made.  Price  agreed  that  the  pri- 
vates on  our  side  should  be  paroled — 
he  having  none  too  much  food  for  his 
own ;  but  the  officers  must  be  retained 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  arms  and 
equipments. 

The  losses  during  this  fight  were 
probably  much  the  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  Eebels;  Price,  indeed, 
makes  them  barely  25  killed  and  75 
wounded ;  but  this  probably  includes 
only  returns  from  such  portion  of  his 
forces  as  were  regularly  organized 
and  mustered; , while  nearly  half  his 
men  were  irregulars,  of  whom  no  ac- 
count was  taken.  Our  loss  was  40 
killed  and  120  wounded. 

Gen.  Fremont,  who  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Sturgis  had  al- 
ready reenforced  Mulligan,  and  that* 
Lane  and  Pope  had  done  or  would 
do  so  that  day,  enabling  him  to  hold 
his  position,  directed  Davis  by  tele- 
graph, on  the  18th,  to  push  forward 
5,000  men  to  the  crossing  of  Lamine 
Creek  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  Price's  retreat  at 
the  Osage.  Late  on  the  22d,  he  re- 
ceived from  Pope  the  sad  tidings  of 
Mulligan's  surrender;  and,  on  the 
&7th,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Jefferson 
City,  expecting  that  Price  would  try 
to  maintain  himself  at  some  point  on 


or  near  the  lUQssouri,  where  lay  his 
chief  strength. 

But  Price  was  too  crafty  for  this* 
By  good  luck,  as  well  as  good  gene- 
ralship, he  had  struck  us  a  damaging 
blow,  and  was  determined  to  evade 
its  return.  On  the  very  day  that 
Fremont  left  St.  Louis,  he  put  his 
force  in  motion  southward  and  south- 
westward.  He,  of  course,  made  feints 
of  resuming  the  offensive,  threatening 
the  forces  closing  upon  him  from 
three  sides,  as  if  about  to  precipitate 
his  full  strength  upon  this  or  that 
particular  foe,  which,  with  his  im^ 
mense  superiority  in  cavalry,  was  not 
a  difficult  fieat.  Our  troops,  of  course, 
fell  back  or  advanced  cautiously; 
and,  meantime,  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery were  making  the  best  possible 
time  southward.  Pollard  says  he 
in  two  days  crossed  the  Osage  with 
15,000  men  in  two  common  flat- 
boats,  and  that  Fremont  was  fifteen 
days  in  building  pontoon  bridges,  and 
crossing  after  him.  This  is  untrue ; 
but  a  General  who  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  country  he  traversed, 
moving  but  few  and  light  guns,  with 
very  little  ammunition,  and  who  was 
careM  to  destroy  whatever  means  of 
transit  he  no  longer  wished  to  use, 
breaUng  down  bridges  and  burning 
boats,  could  easily  outstrip  his  more 
heavily  laden  pursuer. 

Price  continued  his  flight  to  Neo- 
sho, in  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
State,  where  he  found  McCuUoch, 
with  5,000  Arkansas  Confederates; 
and  where  Jackson  assembled  the 
fag-end  of  his  old  Legislature,  and 
had  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  for- 
mally passed  by  it — ^a  most  super- 


through  the  cheek  and  another  through  the  arm, 
and  with  but  fifty  of  the  eightpr  he  had  led 
forth.    The  hospital  was  in  their  posaesaion. 


This  charge  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
reckless  in  all  history,  and  to  Capt.  Gleason  be< 
longs  the  glory.'' 
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Anofis  oeraoionjy  since  Miflsouri  had 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, <m  his  own  application,  and 
he  had  exactly  as  good  aright  to  take 
her  out  of  the  Union  as  his  Legielatiye 
remnant"  had — ^that  is,  none  at  alL 
Price,  though  powder  was  none  too 
abundant  with  him,  wasted  one  hun- 
dred good  cannon-chai^es  in  honor 
of  this  ridicnloos  performance.  After 
stopping  ten  days  at  Keosho,  Price, 
finding  that  Frem<mt  was  in  pursuit, 
retreated  to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme 
south- west  comer  of  the  State ;  and, 
dreading  to  be  pressed  further,  be- 
cause many  of  his  Missourians  had 
enlisted  expressly  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  State,  and  would  naturally 
object  to  following  him  into  another, 
had  decided  (says  Pollard)  not  to 
abandon  Missouri  without  a  battle. 

Gen.  Fremont  pushed  westward 
from  Jefferson  City,  some  thirty 
nules,  to  Tipton,  then  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
nearly  due  south  of  Booneville,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  oi^ganizing  and 
equipping  his  green  army,  preparatory 
to  a  pursuit  of  Jackson  and  Priee, 
who,  it  was  reasonably  supposed, 
would  not  surrender  their  State  with- 
out a  battle ;  and  we  had,  by  this 
time,  had  quite  enough  of  fighting 
without  due  concentration  and  pre- 
paration on  our  side.  Here  he  was 
visited,  Oct.  13th,  by  Gen.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  accompanied  by 


Adjt  Gen«  lliomas  and  suite,  who 
came  away  discouraged  and  diasstift- 
fied.  The  heaTy  Autumn  rains  had 
set  in  some  days  before,  and  tamed 
the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  into  a  deep, 
adhesive  mire,  wherein  the  wheels  of 
artillery  and  othar  heavily  laden  car- 
riages sunk  to  the  hubs,  rend^fing 
the  movement  of  cannon,  munitions, 
and  provisions,  exceedingly  slow  and 
difficnlt.  Fremont's  army — ^by  this 
time  swelled  to  30,000  men,  indud- 
ing  5,000  cavalry  and  86  guns — ^was 
still  very  inadequately  provided  with 
transportation  for  half  its  numbers* 
Meantime,  his  order  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  Eebels  had  excited  a  furi- 
ous and  powerful  opposition,  result^ 
ing  in  a  deafening  clamor  for  his  re^ 
moval,  which  was  uigendy  pressed 
on  the  President,  it  was  xmderstood, 
by  the  two  members  of  his  Cafainet 
best  entitled  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  affairs  in  Missouri  G^i.  Cameron 
carried  an  order  relieving  him  bom 
conmiand,  which  he  was  instructed 
to  present  or  withhold,  at  his  discre- 
tion. He  did  not  present  it,  bat 
brought  away  an  un&vorable  impres- 
.sion,  which  was  embodied  and  em* 
phasised  in  Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas's  re* 
port.  Those  who  accompanied  Oens. 
Cameron  and  Thomas  on  this  visit, 
and  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  them  throughout,  reported,  on 
their  return,  that  Fremont's  campaign 
was  a  failttre — ^that  he  could  never 


**  Mr.  Isaao  N.  Shambaugh,  a  representative 
of  De  Kalb  countj  in  this  Legislature,  and  a  fol- 
lower hitherto  of  Jackson,  in  an  address  to  his 
eonatituenta  dated  January  21,  1862,  saja: 

**  It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  you  that 
the  House  of  Representatiyes  of  our  State  oon- 
•iats  of  133  members,  and  the  Senate  of  33  mem- 
bers, and  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  quorum 
oonstitutiooally  competent  to  the  transaction  of 
any  business,  there  must  be  present  at  least  67 
members  of  the  House  and  17  members  of  the 


Senata  Instead  of  tbis,  there  were  present  at 
the  October  session  Mfeived  to  [at  Neoelio]  but 
35  members  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  and 
10  members  of  the  Senate.  A  few  days  after- 
ward, when  we  had  adjourned  to  Gass^Ue,  one 
additional  Senator  and  five  additional  Represent- 
atives made  their  appearance ;  and,  these  being 
all  that  were  at  any  time  present,  H  need  scarce- 
ly be  added  that  aU  the  pretended  legislation  at 
either  place  was  a  fraud,  not  only  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  State^  but  upon  the  Government  of  the 
C<n\federoiU  States,  as  well  as  tho  {TAOnf  States." 
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g^  his  ami  J  acroflB  tbe  Osage— -cer- 
tainly Bot  to  Springfield ;  and  that 
southern  MisBonri  was  virtuallj  given 
over  to  Kebel  posfiession. 

These  gloomy  apprehenaionB  were 
destined  to  be  signally  dispelled. 
Gen.  Fremont  moved  southwsu-d  im- 
mediately thereafter,  reaching  War- 
saw on  the  17th.  Thither  Sigel  had 
preceded  him.  Five  days  thereafter, 
the  bridging  of  the  Osage  had  been 
completed,  and  the  army,  as  it  crossed, 
pressed  rapidly  forward. 

Meantime,  on  the  21st,  a  spirited 
fight  had  occnrred  at  Fredericktown, 
in  the  south-east,  which  section  had 
hitherto  been  overrun  almost  at  will 
by  Sebel  bands  directed  by  JefT. 
Thompson,  one  of  Jackson's  briga- 
diers, termed  the  "  Swamp  Fox"  by 
his  admirers.  '  Capt.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Missouri  (Union)  cavalry,  having  been 
ordered  thither  on  a  reconnoissance 
from  Pilot  Knob,  on  the  north-east, 
engaged  and  occupied  Thompson 
while  Gen.  Grant,  commanding  at 
Gape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi, 
sent  a  superior  force,  under  Col. 
Plummer,  to  strike  him  from  the 
east.  Meantime,  Col.  CarlUe,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry, 
moved  up  from  Pilot  Knob  to  sup- 
port Hawkins.  When  all  these  ad- 
vanced, the  disparity  in  numbers 
was  so  great  as  to  preclude  a  serious 
contest;  so  that  Thompson,  though 
strongly  posted,  was  overpowered, 
and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
strained to  fly,  leaving  60  dead  be- 
hind him,  including  Col.  Lowe,  his 
second  in  command.  Thompson  was 
hotly  pursued  for  twenty  niiles,  and 
his  banditti  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  broken  up. 

The  advance  of  Oten.  Fremont's 
army  was  preceded  by  a  squadron  of 


*  Prairie  Scouts,'  led  by  Maj.  Frank 
J.  White,  who  had  recently  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  forced  march 
of  sixty  miles  on  Lexington,  which 
he  captured  without  loss  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  taking  60  or  70  prifr* 
oners,  considerable  property,  and  re- 
leasing a  number  of  Unionists  cap^ 
tured  with  Mulligan,  including  two 
colonels.  Lexington  and  its  vicroity 
being  strongly  Rebel,  Maj,  White 
abandoned  it  on  the  17th,  and  moved 
southerly  by  Warrensburg  and  War- 
saw to  the  front,  which  they  struck 
at  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  fifty-one 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  Still 
pushing  ahead,  Maj.  White  was 
joined,  on  the  24th,  by  Maj.  Zago- 
nyi,  of  the  *  Fremont  Body-Guard,' 
who  assumed  command,  and,  march- 
ing all  night,  resolved  to  surprise  and 
capture  Springfield  next  day.  Maj. 
White,  being  very  ill,  was  left  at  a 
farm-house  to  recover ;  but  in  a  few 
hours  started  in  a  wagon,  with  a 
guard  of  six  men,  to  overtake  his 
command,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
a  Bebel  camp  a  prisoner,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  assassination.  He 
had  moved  on  the  direct  road  to 
Springfield,  while  Zagonyi  had  made 
a  d6tour  of  twelve  miles  to  the  right, 
hoping  thus  to  surprise  the  enemy  in 
Springfield,  who,  he  was  advised, 
were  fully  2,000  strong. 

The  two  commands  combined  num- 
bered hardly  800  sabers,  when,  on 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  Springfield, 
they  found  1,200  infantry  and  400 
cavalry  well  posted  on  the  crown  of 
a  hill,  prepared  for  and  awaiting 
them.  Zagonyi  did  not  quail.  To 
his  ofiicers  he  said :  ^^  Follow  me,  and 
do  like  me !"  to  his  soldiers — 

**  Oorarades,  the  honr  of  danger  has  come : 
joxa  first  battle  is  before  joxl    The  enemy 
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ia  2,000  strong,  and  jou  are  800.    If  any  of 
you  would  torn  back,  you  can  do  so  now.". 

Kot  a  man  stepped  from  the  ranks. 
He  then  added : 

*^  I  will  lead  you.  Let  the  watchword  be, 
*  The  Union  and  Fremont  P  Draw  sabers  I 
By  the  right  flank— quick  trot — march  /" 

With  a  ringing  ehont,  the  thin  bat- 
talion dashed  eagerly  forward. 

A  miry  brook,  a  stout  rail-fence,  a 
narrow  lane,  with  sharpshooters  judi- 
ciously posted  behind  fences  and  trees 
— such  were  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  getting  at  the  enemy. 
A  fence  must  be  taken  down,  the 
lane  traversed,  the  sharpshooters  de- 
fied, before  a  blow  could  be  struck. 
All  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
when  that  moment  had  passed,  seven- 
ty of  their  number  were  stretched 
dead  or  writhing  on  the  ground. 
Maj.  Dorsheimw,  an  Aid  to  Fre- 
mont, who  came  iip  soon  after,  thus 
describes  the  close  of  the  fight : 

^^  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  hill ;  and,  from  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  the  Rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the 
roar  of  a  whirlwind  over  their  heads.  A  line 
of  fire  upon  the  summit  marks  the  position 
of  the  Rebel  infantry ;  while  nearer,  and  on 
the  top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right, 
stand  their  horse.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
guardsman  has  struck  a  blow,  but  blue  coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thick  along  the  bloody 
lane.  Their  time  has  come.  Lieut.  May- 
^enyi,  with  80  men,  is  ordered  to  attack 
the  cavalry.  With  sabers  flashing  over  their 
headii,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
ward their  tremendous  foe.  Right  upon  the 
center  they  charge.  The  dense  mass  opens, 
the  blue-coats  force  their  way  in,  and  the 
whole  Rebel  sauadron  scatter  in  disgraceful 
flight  through  the  comfielda  in  the  rear.  The 
boys  follow  them,  sabering  the  fugitives. 
Days  afterward,  the  enemy's  horse  lay  thick 
among  the  uncut  corn. 

^^Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
thenyi  disappears  in  the  cloud  of  Rebel  cav- 
alry ;  then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air. 
*In  open  order — charge!'  The  line  opens 
out  to  give  play  to  their  aword-arm.  Steeds 
respond  to  the  ardor  of  their  riders;  and, 


quick  as  thought,  with  thrilling  cheers,  Ihs 
noble  hearts  rush  into  the  leaden  torrent 
which  pours  down  the  incline.  With  una- 
bated fire,  the  gaUant  fellows  prees  through. 
The  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked,  "nie 
foe  do  not  wait  for  them — ^they  waver,  break, 
and  fly.  The  guardsmen  spur  into  the  midst 
of  the  rout,  and  their  fast-falling  swords 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods, 
and  continue  a  murderous  fire  from  behind 
trees  and  thickets.  Seven  guard  horses  M 
upon  a  space  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
square.  As  his  steed  sinks  under  him,  one 
of  the  officers  is  caught  around  the  shoulders 
by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his  friends.  The 
Rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  firom 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fair- 
ground; some  hurry  into  the  cornfields;  bat 
the  greater  part  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  swarm  over  the  fence  into  the  road, 
and  hasten  to  the  village.  The  guardsmen 
follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the 
loudest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  clarion  voice 
— *Come  on.  Old  Kentuckl**  I'm  with  youl' 
and  the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam,  a 
man  steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers 
his  rifle;  but,  before  it  has  reached  a  level, 
Zagonyi's  saber-point  descends  upon  his  head, 
and  his  life-blood  leaps  to  the  very  top  of 
the  huge  barn-door. 

"  The  conflict  now  rages  through  the  vil- 
lage — ^in  the  public  square,  and  along  the 
streets.  Up  and  down,  the  Guards  ride  in 
squads  of  three  or  four,  and,  wherever  they 
see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge  upon  and 
scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to  hand.  Ko  one 
but  has  a  share  in  the  fray." 

Zagonyi  wisely  evacuated  the  town 
at  night-fall,  knowing  that  by  night 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eebels, 
if  they  should  nauster  courage  to  re- 
turn and  attack  him.  Of  his  300 
men,  84  were  dead  or  wounded. 

Maj.  White,  who  had  escaped  from 
his  captors,  taking  captiye  in  turn 
their  leader,  arrived  next  morning, 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  improvised 
Home  Guards,  to  find  himself 'mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed.'  He  had  24 
men,  of  whom  he  stationed  22  as 
pickets  on  the  outskirts,  and  held  the 
balance  in  reserve.    At  noon,  he  re- 


^  Of  the  Guard,  100  Ti-ere  Kentuckiana. 
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ceived  a  Bebel  flag  of  trace,  asking 
permission  to  bury  their  dead;  which, 
he  said,  must  be  referred  to  Gen.  Si- 
gel,  from  whom  he,  the  next  hour, 
forwarded  the  permission  required." 
White  drew  in  a  part  of  his  pickets, 
stationed  them  between  the  village 
and  the  bloody  field  of  yesterday's 
conflict,  and  the  Eebels  quietly  buried 
their  dead.  He  did  not  venture  to 
remain  through  the  night,  but  fell 
back  upon  Sigel,  who  rdlM^ed  Spring- 
field by  a  forced  march,  of  thirty 
miles,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
Asboth  came  up  with  another  divis- 
ion on  the  30th ;  and  Lane,  with  the 
Kansas  brigade,  was  not  long  behind 
him.  But  Hunter,  McKinstry,  and 
Pope,  with  their  respective  divisions, 
were  still  struggling  with  the  badness 
of  the  roads  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
back.  Pope  arrived  November  1st, 
having  marched  seventy  miles  in  two 
days ;  and  McEjnstry  came  in  just 
behind  him. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  2d,  a 
messenger  brought  to  Springfield  an 
order  from  Gen.  Scott"  removing 
Fremont  from  his  command,  and  di- 
recting him  to  turn  it  over  to  Gen. 
Hxmter,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
This  was  sad  news  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  equipped  with  such  effort ; 
which  had  driven  the  Bebels  almost 
out  of  Missouri  without  loss;  and 
which  confidently  expected  to  meet 
and  beat  them  within  the  State,  and 
to  chase  the  fragments  of  their  army 
through  Little  Eock,  and,  ultimately, 
to  New  Orleans.  Hunter  not  having 
yet  arrived,  and  the  enemy  being  re- 
ported in  force  at  Wilson's  Creek,  it 
was  determined  in  council  to  march 
out  and  give  him  battle  next  morn- 


ing ;  but  Hunter  came  up  that  night, 
and  the  command  was  turned  over 
to  him  by  Fl^mont. 

It  does  not  seem  that  their  advices 
of  the  Eebels'  proximity  were  well- 
founded.  PoUard  asserts  that  they 
were  then  at  Pineville,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Springfield;  but  adds 
that  Gen.  Price  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  Fremont,  determined 
not  to  abandon  Missouri  without  a 
battle.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  ixational  misfortune  that  the 
order  superseding  Gen.  Fremont  ar- 
rived at  this  time ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  his  army — superior  in  num- 
bers and  in  equipment  to  the  Bebels, 
and  inspired  by  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  its  chief— could  have  been  beaten. 

Gten.  Fremont  departed  for  St. 
Louis  early  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  Body-Guard  as  a  spe- 
cial escort.  That  Guard,  it  is  sad  to 
say,  though  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  composed  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, ware  mustered  out  of  service, 
by  order  of  Gen.  McGlellan,  soon 
afterward. 

That  Gen.  Fremont — ^placed  in  so 
important  a  command,  and  frantic- 
ally entreated  for  reenforcements 
from  so  many  sides  at  once — commit- 
ted some  errors  of  judgment,  is  veiy 
probable.  It  may  be  he  should  have 
divined  earlier  than  he  did  that  Price 
would  not  strike  at  Jefferson  City 
or  Booneville,  which  he  seemed  to 
threaten,  but  would  take  the  safer 
course  of  swooping  down  on  Lexing- 
ton, so  much  further  west.  It  may 
be  that  he  should  have  foreseen  that 
the  ferry-boats  at  Lexington,  instead 
of  being  kept  out  of  the  reach,  of  the 
Bebels,  would  be  allowed  to  fiedl  into 
their  hands ;  and  thatneitbet  Davis, 


^  Sigel  was  then  forty  milaB  distant 
38 


'  Soott  was  himaolf  retired  th«.dajrliefbre. 
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nor  Pope,  nor  Sigel,  nor  Smith,  nor 
Lane,  would  be  enabled  to  reach  that 
point  in  season  to  save  Mulligan; 
though  the  series  of  blunders  and 
fatalities  by  which  all  succor  was 
precluded,  could  not  happen  twice  in 
a  century.  Had  he  known  that  the 
Bebels  would  not  attack  Louisville, 
nor  Cairo,  nor  make  a  demonstration, 
by  way  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  St, 
Louis,  backed  by  an  insurrection  in 
that  city,  he  might  have  stripped  that 
vital  point  of  troops,  and  rushed 
everything  to  the  relief  of  Mulligan. 
He  certainly  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Pope's  promise  to  push  4,000 
men  to  Lexington  by  the  18th  or 
19th  would  be  folfilled;  and  that 
these,  with  the  forces  of  Sturgis  and 
Smith,  and  those  that  Davis  might 
have  sent  at  any  time  after  he  had 
learned  that  the  Bebels  were  concen- 
trating on  Lexington,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. .Had  even  the  imperative 
call  for  five  regiments  to  be  dis- 
patched to  Washington  been  for- 
borne," it  is  probable  that  Mulligan 
would  have  been  saved. 

But  none  of  his  errors,  if  errors 
they  were,  can  compare  in  magnitude 
with  that  which  dictated  a  second 
abandonment  of  Springfield  and  re- 
treat to  Holla  by  our  army,  five  days 
after  Hunter  had  assumed  command. 
No  doubt,  this  was  ordered  from 
Washington;  but  that  order  was 
most  mistaken  and  disastrous.  We 
had  already  once  abandoned  south- 
western Missouri;  and,  even  then, 
Lyon  had  wisely  and  nobly  decided 
that  it  were  better  to  risk  a  probable 
defeat  than  to  give  up  a  Union- 
loving  people  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  without  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  save  them.     But  now 


there  was  no  such  exigency.  We 
were  too  strong  to  be  beaten;  and 
might  have  routed  Price  near  Pine- 
ville,  chasing  the  wreck  of  his  army 
into  Arkansas,  thus  insuring  a  disper- 
sion of  large  numbers  of  the  defeat- 
ed Missourians  to  their  homes ;  and 
then  5,000  men,  well  intrenched, 
could  have  held  Springfield  against 
all  gainsayers,  until  the  next  Spring. 
But  onr  second  retreat,  so  clearly  wan- 
ton and  unnecessary,  disheartened  the 
Unionists  and  elated  the  Secessionists 
of  all  southern  Missouri.  It  made 
our  predominance  in  any  part  of  that 
State  appear  exotic  and  casual,  not 
natural  and  permanent.  It  revived 
all  the  elements  of  turbulence,  an- 
archy, and  rapine,  which  the  uncon- 
tested ascendency  of  our  cause,  under 
Fremont,  had  temporarily  stilled. 
The  Secession  strongholds  along  and 
even  above  the  Missouri  river  were 
galvanized  into  fresh  activity  in  guer- 
rilla outrages  and  murders,  by  the 
unexpected  tidings  that  we  had 
abandoned  southern  Missouri  without 
a  blow,  and  were  sneaking  back  to 
our  fastnesses  along  the  lines  of  com- 
pleted railroads,  and  within  striking 
distance  of  St.  Louis. 

Gen.  Heniy  W.  Halleck  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Missouri  de- 
partment, November  12th.  Butmean-  • 
time.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand at  Cairo,  had  made  a  spirited 
demonstration  on  the  little  steamboat 
landing  known  as  Belmont,  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
posite Columbus,  Ky.  Columbus  was 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  Seces- 
sion force  observing  and  threatening 
Cairo,  while  the  Rebellion,  protected 
by  similar  demonstrations  of  Con- 


"  This  order,  when  piutiallj  executed,  was  withdrawn,  but  too  late  for  the  emergenGX. 
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federate  strength  at  different  points 
throughout  the  State,  was  greedily 
absorbing  and  annexing  Kentucky, 
without  encountering  any  forcible 
opposition  from  her  '  loyal '  authori- 
ties. Bequesting  Gen.  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Union  garrison  at  Pa- 
ducah,  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking 
Columbus  from  the  north-east.  Gen. 
Grant,  sending  a  small  force  of  his 
own  down  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
great  river  to  EUicott's  Mills,  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus,  embarked  (Nov. 
6th)  2,860  men,  mainly  Illinoisans,  up- 
on four  steamboats,  convoyed  by  the 
gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Island 
No.  1,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus, 
where  they  remained  until  7  a,  m.  of 
the  7th,  when  they  proceeded  to 
Hunter's  Point,  some  two  to  three 
miles  above  the  ferry  connecting 
Columbus  with  Belmont,  where  the 
whole  array  was  debarked  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  to  overwhelm  the  some- 
what inferior  force  of  Rebels  en- 
camped at  Belmont.  This  move- 
ment was  rather  annoyed  than 
checked  by  a  small^  Eebel  detach- 
ment promptly  thrown  forward  to 
impede  its  progress;  but  by  11  o'clock 
our  little  army  was  formed  westward 
of  and  facing  the  Eebel  camp,  which 
was  found  well  protected  by  a  strong 
abatis  nearly  surrounding  it  on  every 
side  but  that  of  the  river.  Fighting 
their  way  through  this  with  great  gal- 
lantry, though  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
Eebels,  the  Unionists  reached  and  car- 


"  Ths  Chicago  Journal  has  a  letter  l>om  its 
Cairo  oorrespondent,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  spirited  account  of  the  battle: 

"  The  design  was  to  reach  Bebnont  just  before 
daylight;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  delays  in 
embarking,  it  waa  8  o'dock  before  tibe   fleet 


ried  the  camp,  capturing  several  guns, 
and  driving  the  enemy  completely 
over  the  bluff  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  tents  of  the  Eebels 
were  promptly  fired,  €uid  their  blan- 
kets and  camp  equipage  destroyed 
with  them.  But,  by  this  time,  Maj. 
Gen.  Polk,  commanding  in  Colum- 
bus, had  been  thoroughly  waked  up, 
and,  perceiving  his  camp  across  the 
river  in  possession  of  our  forces,  had 
trained  some  of  his  heaviest  guns  to 
bear  irom  the  hights  on  that  side  of 


BATTLI  or  RKLMOXT. 

the  river  upon  the  position  of  our  vic- 
torious regiments,  which  was  much 
lower,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to 
their  fire,  which  our  men  had  no 
means  of  effectively  returning." 
Meantime,  he  had  sent  over  three  re- 
reached  Lucas  Bend,  the  point  fixed  upon  for 
debarkation.  This  is  about  three  miles  north  of 
Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the  Missouri  sida 

'*The  enemy  were  encamped  on  the  high 
ground  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  landing.  From  their  posi- 
tio%  they  coulJ  easily  see  our  landing,  and  had 
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giments,  under  Gen.  Pillow,  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  his  ronted  ^d 
sorely  pressed  fugitives ;  while  three 
others,  under  Gen.  Cheatham,  had 
been  landed  between  our  soldiers  aftd 
their  boats,  with  intent  to  cut  off  their 
retreat ;  and,  finally,  as  his  fears  of  a 
direct  attack  on  Columbus  were  dis- 
pelled, Polk  himself  crossed  over 
with  two  additional  regiments,  mak- 
ing eight  in  all,  or  not  less  than  5,000 
men,  who  were  sent  as  reenforce- 
ments  to  the  three  regiments,  under 


CoL  Tappan,  who  originally  held  the 
place.  Of  eouise,  our  exhausted  and 
largely  outnumbered  soldiers  oould 
do  nothing  better  than  to  cut  thdr 
way  through  the  fresh  troops  obstruct- 
ing'their  return  to  their  boats,  which 
they  did  with  great  gallantry  and 
success,  bringing  off  all  their  own 
guns,  with  the  two  best  of  those  they 
had  captured  from  the  Hebels,  and 
gaining  their  boats  about  5  p.  m.,  with 
a  loss  of  two  caissons,  some  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage,  and  of  about  400 


ample  time  to  diapose  of  their  forces  to  receive 
na,  which  they  did  with  aU  dispatch.  They  also 
sent  a  detachment  of  light  artiUety  and  infantry 
out  to  retard  our  march,  and  annoy  us  aa  much 
as  possible. 

*'  A  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  once  on  the 
levee,  CoL  Fouke  taking  command  of  the  center, 
Col.  Buford  of  the  right,  and  CoL  Logan  of  the 
left. 

**The  advance  from  the  river  bank  to  the 
Rebel  encampment  was  a  running  fight  the  en- 
tire distance,  the  Rebels  firing  and  &ling  back 
all  the  way ;  while  our  troops  gallantly  received 
-their  fire  without  flinching,  and  bravely  held  on 
their  course,  regardless  of  the  missiles  of  death 
that  were  flying  thick  and  fast  about  them.  The 
way  was  of  the  most  indiiferent  character,  Ijdng 
through  woods  with  thick  underbrush,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  path  or  a  rou^  oountry  road. 

"The  three  divisions  kept  within  dose  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  pressing  over  all  obstades 
and  overcoming  all  opposition ;  each  striving  for 
the  honor  of  being  first  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  honor  feU  to  the  right  division,  led  by  Col. 
Buford.  It  was  tlie  gallant  27  th  Ulinoia,  who, 
with  deafening  cheers,  flrst  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  midst  of  the  Rebels'  camping- 
ground. 

**  The  scene  was  a  terribly  exdting  one— 4nus- 
ketrjr  and  cannon  dealing  death  and  destruction 
on  all  sides ;  men  grappling  with  men  in  a  fear- 
fhl  death-struggle ;  column  after  column  rushing 
eagerly  up,  ambitious  to  obtain  a  post  of  danger ; 
officers  riding  hither  and  thither  In  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  urging  their  meii  on,  and  encouraging 
them  to  greater  exertions ;  regiments  charging 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  with  frightful  yells 
and  shouts,  more  effective,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  enemy,  than  a  thousand  rifle-baUs — 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  is  heard  one  long,  loud, 
continuous  round  of  cheering  aa  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  is  unfurled  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and 
defiantly  supplants  the  mong^l  colors  that  had, 
but  a  moment  before,  designated  the  spot  as 
Rebel  ground. 

**  The  2 2d  hoys  have  the  honor  of  having  si- 
lenced and  captured  a  battery  of  twdve  pieces, 
which  had  been  dealing  destruction  with  marked 
suooess.    The  30th  had  been  badly  cut  up  by 


this  battery,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
capture  it  They  express  considerable  dis^ 
pointment  that  the  prize  was  snatched  from 
them.  They  turned  away  in  search  of  new  lau- 
rels ;  and,  in  diarging  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
camp,  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  where 
they  were  again  suffering  terribly,  though  main- 
taining their  ground  unflinchingiy,  when  the  Slst 
came  to  their  assistance. 

"An  impetuous  and  irresistible  oharge  wae 
then  made,  that  drove  the  Rebels  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  left  the  field  in  poaseesion  of  the  Fede- 
ral forces.  The  Rebel  camps  were  fired,  and, 
with  all  their  supplies,  ammnnitioDy  baggage^ 
eta,  were  totally  destroyed. 

**The  discovery,  cm  the  Kentucky  side,  that 
we  were  in  possession  of  their  camp^  led  to  sa 
opening  of  ^be  Rebel  batteries  from  that  direc- 
tion upon  us.  Their  fire  was  very  annoying; 
the  more  so  as  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
turn it 

"  Just  at  this  Juncture,  the  report  was  brought 
to  Gen.  Grant,  by  lieut  Pittman,  of  the  3Uth 
Illinois,  who  had,  with  his  company  (F),  been  on 
scouting  duty,  that  heavy  reenforoements  were 
coming  up  to  the  Rebels  fttmi  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Indeed,  the  report  was  also  made 
that  the  enemy  were  pouring  over  the  river  In 
immense  numbers,  and  the  danger  was  imminent 
that  our  retreat  would  be  cut  o£  The  order  to 
fall  back  to  the  boats  was  therefore  given,  hot 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

'*  The  way  was  already  filled  with  Rebel 
troops ;  and,  as  we  had  fought  our  way  up  to  the 
encampment,  so  we  were  obliged  to  fight  back  to 
our  boats,  and  against  desperate  odd£  But  the 
men  were  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  fought  like 
veterans,  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  deter- 
mination. Every  regiment  of  Federal  troops 
suffered  more  or  less  severely  in  their  return 
march;  but  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
Rebels  suffered  fkr  greater  losses  than  we. 

*'  Wherever  they  made  a  stand,  we  put  them  to 
flight;  and,  although  we  lost  many  brave  men, 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  we 
made  at  least  two  of  their  men  bite  the  dust  for 
every  one  that  fell  flrom  oar  ranks.  Our  regi- 
ments all  reached  their  boats,  though  with  con- 
siderably thinned  ranks.** 
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killed)  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners." 
Col.  Dougherty,  of  the  22d  Illinois, 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. CoL  Lauman,  of  the  'Tth  Iowa, 
and  Maj.  McClurken^  of  the  30th  Il- 
linois, were  also  badly  wounded; 
while  among  the  killed  were  Lieut. 
CoL  Wentz,  of  the  7th  Iowa,  Capts.- 
Brolaski,  Markle,  and  Lieut.  Dough- 
erty. Gens.  Grant  and  McClemand, 
who  evinced  the  most  reckless  brar 
very  throughout,  each  had  his  hdrse 
shot  under  him.  The  22d  Illinois 
lost  23  killed  and  74  wounded,  in- 
cluding Capts.  Challenor  and  Abbott, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  7th 
Iowa  lost  26  killed  and  80  wounded, 
including  nearly  all  its  field  officers.** 
The  entire  Rebel  loss"  was  from  600 
to  1,000 ;  among  them.  Col.  John  V. 


Wright,"  of  the  13th  Tennessee,  and 
Maj.  Butler,  of  the  11th  Louisiana, 
Ulled. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Eebel 
loss  in  this  action  was  the  greater ; 
yet,  for  lack  of  proper  combinations, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that,  of  the 
10,000  men  we  might  and  should 
have  had  in  the  action,  less  than 
4,000  were  actually  present,  the  pres- 
tige of  victory  inured  to  the  Rebels, 
who  chased  our  weary  men  to  their 
boats,  and  fired  at  them,  as  they, 
having  cut  their  cables  in  their  haste, 
steamed  up  the  river.  When  our 
gunboats,  gaining  a  proper  distance 
from  the  shore,  obtained  the  range 
of  the  exulting  Rebels  on  the  bank, 
the  latter  promptly  desisted  and  re- 
tired. 


'*G«n.  Grant,  in  his  official  report)  dated  Cairo, 
Not.  12th,  saya: 

'*  Our  loss  was  about  84  killed,  150  wounded — 
many  of  them  8lightly-~and  about  an  equal 
number  tjaisaing.'* 

A  letter  preseired  in  The  R^>elUon  Becord, 
dated  Camp  McClemand,  Cairo,  Nov.  8th,  says: 

"T&e  l£emphifl  returned  at  midnight  The 
expedition  that  went  down  upon  her  wiUi  flags 
of  truce  report  the  whole  number  of  our  dec^ 
found  and  buried  by  them  upon  the  battle-field, 
at  85.  This  mciudes  alL  The  Rebels  acknowl- 
edge their  loss  to  be  350  killed.** 

A  private  in  Taylor's  battery  writes: 

"  After  we  got  out  into  the  river,  and  in  range, 
we  opened  wiSi  three  of  our  guns,  together  with 
the  gunboaes:  and  the  way  we  dropped  the 
shell  among  them  was  a  caution.  Tho  firing 
did  not  cease  till  sundown." 

This  private  sums  up  the  battle  as  follows: 

*'  To  recapitulate :  We  had  about  4,000  men ; 
attacked  about  3,000  at  Belmont,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field;  when  they  were  reonforced  by 
4,000  fVom  above  and  3,000  below,  together 
with  cavalry  and  four  batteries  from  Columbus, 
and  their  heavy  guns  from  the  bluffs  opposite 
playing  down  upon  our  men  all  the  time ;  they 
could  looV  right  down  on  the  battle  from  the 
shore,  where  Pillow  was  said  to  be  in  command." 

Ihe  Memphis  Avakmeht'a  (Rebel)  account  of 
the  battle  says : 

"  We  have  91  prisoners  and  over  100  of  their 
wounded  in  our  hands." 

*Capt  Foote's  offidal  report  of  the  participa- 
tion of  his  gunboats  in  this  affUr,  states  the  loss 


of  those  gunboats  at  1  killed  and  2  wounded; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  general  result,  says: 

"  My  opinion  is,  after  careful  inquiry,  as  strag- 
glers are  still  coming  in,  that  our  loss  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  will  amount  to  500  per- 
sons, together  with  25  baggage  wagons,  100 
horses,  1,000  overcoats,  and  1,000  blankets." 

"  Pollard,  with  unusual  candor,  says: 

"The  list  of  our  [Rebel]  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  numbers  632." 

A  Rebel  account  of  the  battle  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, printed  in  Tht  Memphis  Appeal^  gives  the 
official  loss  in  four  regiments  at  364,  and  says 
the  loss  in  the  others  has  not  been  announced ; 
but  if  in  the  same  ratio,  it  must  have  been  over 
a  thousand  And  yet  Thi$  Memphis  Avctkmche 
bulletin  says: 

"  Capt.  John  Moiigan  estimates  the  loss  of  our 
entire  army  at  about  100  killed,  and  less  than 
200  wounded." 

"  CoL  Wright  had  for  some  years  been  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress,  and  an  intimate 
friend,  as  well  as  compatriot,  of  Hon.  Philip  6. 
Fouke,  a  Democratic  member  from  Tennessee. 
WVien  they  parted,  at  the  dose  of  the  session  of 
1860-61,  Wright  said  to  his  friend:  "Phil.,  I 
expect  the  next  time  we  meet,  it  will  be  on  the 
battle-field"  Sure  enough,  their  next  meeting 
was  in  this  bloody  struggle,  where  Wright  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  60  of  his  men  weretakexr 
prisoners  by  CoL  Fouke's  regiment 
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XXXVI. 

ON  THE  SEABOAED  AND  OCEAN. 


On  Sunday,  June  2d,  1861,  while 
the  Minnesota,  then  blockading  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  was  looking 
after  a  snspicions  vessel  that  was  ob- 
served to  the  southward,  a  little 
schooner  of  some  fifty  tons,  carrying 
an  ngly-looking  18*poander  mounted 
on  a  swivel  amidships,  and  manned 
by  twenty-two  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  half  could  find  room  at 
once  under  the  shelter  of  her  deck, 
slipped  out  from  under  the  lee  of  Fort 
Sumter,  by  the  north  channel,  taking 
first  a  northward  course,  so  as  to  allay 
suspicion  on  board  the  blockader,  but 
intending  to  stretch  boldly  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  Great  Abaco,  and  lie 
in  wait  near  the  Hole-in-the- Wall  for 
unarmed  Yankee  merchantmen  traf- 
ficking between  Northern  ports  and 
Cuba. 

She  was  lucky  at  the  outset,  almost 
beyond  her  hopes;  falling  in,  when 
scarcely  a  day  at  sea,  with  the  brig 
Joseph,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  laden  with 
sugar  from  Cardenas,  Cuba,  for  Phil- 
adelphia. Setting  an  American  flag 
in  her  main  rigging,  to  indicate  her 
wish  to  speak  the  stranger,  the  priva- 
teer easily  decoyed  the  Joseph  within 
speaking  distance,  when  he  ordered 
her  captain  to  lower  his  boat  and 
come  on  board.  This  command  hav- 
ing been  readily  obeyed,  the  mer- 
chantman was  astounded  by  the  i^ 
formation,  fully  authenticated  by  the 
18-pounder  aforesaid,  that  he  was  a 
prize  to  the  nameless  wasp  on  whose 
deck  he  stood,  which  had  unquestion- 
able  authority  from  Mr.  tfefierson 


Davis  to  capture  all  vessels  belonging 
to  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  plainly  nothing  to  be  said; 
so  the  Yankee  skipper  said  nothing; 
but  was  held  a  prisoner  on  board  his 
captor,  while  a  prize-crew  of  eight 
well-armed  men  was  sent  on  board 
the  Joseph,  directed  to  take  her  with 
her  men  into  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

At  5  p.  M.,  of  that  day,  a  brig  hove 
insight;  and  the  Confederate  schoon- 
er at  once  made  all  sail  directlj 
toward  her,  expecting,  by  the  eaey 
capture  of  a  second  richly  laden  mer- 
chantman, to  complete  a  good  day's 
work,  even  for  June.  On  nearing 
her,  however,  he  was  astonished  in 
turn  by  a  show  of  teeth — quite  too 
many  of  them  for  his  one  heavy 
grinder.  Putting  his  craft  instantly 
about,  he  attempted,  by  shaip  sail- 
ing, to  escape;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  under  the  guns  of  the  TJ.  S. 
brig  Perry,  Lieut.  E.  G.  Parrott  com- 
manding, which  at  once  set  all  sail  for 
a  chase,  firing  at  intervals,  as  signals 
that  her  new  acquaintance  was  ex- 
pected to  stop.  The  Savannah— for 
that  word,  displayed  in  raised  lettere 
on  the  front  part  of  her  trunk  cabin, 
seemed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have  been, 
her  name — did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend ;  for  she  sent  four  shots  at  the 
Perry,  one  of  which  passed  through 
her  rigging.  So  the  chase  continued 
till  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  when  the  Perry 
had  hauled  so  close  to  the  puzzling 
little  craft  as  to  order  her  by  trum- 
pet to  heave  to,  when  the  schooner 
lowered- all  her  sails,  and  her  officers 
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ran  below.  In  a  few  momentB,  the 
two  quarter-boats  of  the  Perry  were 
alongside,  and  their  crews  leaped  upon 
the  fly away's  deck ;  when  all  remain- 
ing mystery  as  to  her  character  was 
thoroughly  dispelled.  Her  men  at 
once  stepped  forward  and  surrendered 
their  side-arms ;  and,  perceiving  there 
was  no  bloodshed,  the  leaders  soon 
emerged  £rom  the  cabin,  and  did 
likewise.  All  were  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Perry,  and  returned  in 
her  ^o  Charleston  bar ;  whence  they 
were  dispatched,  on  the  7th,  as  pris- 
oners, in  what  had  been  their  own 
vessel,  to  New  York,  wh^re  they 
arrived,  in  charge  of  Midshipman 
McC!ook  and  a  prize  crew,  on  the 
15th.  They  were  arraigned  and  some 
of  them  tried  as  pirates,  but  not  con- 
victed— Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  by  a 
letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Kichmond,  July  6th,  declaring  that 
he  would  retaliate  on  our  prisoners 
in  his  hands  any  treatment  that  might 
be  inflicted  on  them.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  this  letter;  but 
the  privateer's  crew  were  ultimately 
exchanged,  like  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Savannah's  rough  experience 


was  repeated,  two  months  later,  by 
the  Petrel,  formerly  the  U.  S.  revenue 
cutter  Aiken,  but  turned  over  to 
South  Carolina  by  her  officers  in  the 
infancy  of  Secession.  Bunning  out 
of  Charleston  on  a  cruise,  the  Petrel 
soon  encountered  the  St.  Lawrence, 
gunboat,  and,  mistaking  her  for  a 
merchantman,  flred  at  her  as  a  sum* 
mons  to  surrender.  The  St.  Law- 
rence at  once  returned  the  compli* 
ment  with  a  broadside,  sinking  the 
Eebel  craft  off-hand,  with  five  of 
her  crew.  The  residue,  thirty-six  in 
number,  were  sent  to  Port  Mifflin, 
on  the  Delaware,  as  prisoners. 

Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  sailed,  Au- 
gust 26, 1861,  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
as  commander  of  a  military  and  na- 
val force  whose  destination  was  secret. 
It  consisted  of  the  fifty-gun  frigates 
Mionesota,  Wabash,  and  Cumber- 
land, with  four  smaller  national  ves- 
sels and  two  steam  transports,  carry- 
ing 800  soldiers,  with  two  tugs  laden 
with  supplies ;  the  Naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Com.  Stringham. 
Arriviog  the  second  night  off  the 
entrance  through  Hatteras  Inlet  to 
Pamlico  Sound,  it  was  found  defend- 
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ed  by  the  new  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Olark,  mounting  five  and  ten  guns 
respectively,  with  five  more  ready  for 
mounting  on  the  more  important 
work;  tie  whole  defended  by  700 
Confederates,  nnder  Com.  S.  Barron, 
late  of  the  Federal  Navy ;  the  infan- 
try consisting  of  the  7th  North  Car- 
olina, Col.  Martin. 

The  forts  were  found  far  less  for- 
midable than  they  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
bombardment  was  commenced  at  10 
A.  M.,  of  the  28th ;  Fort  Hatteras  re- 
plying, with  signal  industry,  to  little 
purpose ;  its  gunners  being  evidently 
inexperienced  and  unskilled.  Fort 
Clark  had  little  or  nothing  to  say; 
and  was  next  morning  found  to  have 
been  already  abandoned. 

The  Sound  being  still  open,  a  heav- 
ily laden  transport  reenforced  Fort 
Hatteras  during  the  night ;  but  this 
did  no  good.  The  bombardment  hav- 
ing been  reopened  by  our  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  it  being 
evident  that  to  continue  the  contest 
was  simply  to  condemn  his  men  to 
useless  slaughter.  Com..  Barron,  at 
11  A.  K.,  raised  tibe  Vhite  flag,  and, 
on  consultation,  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  with  its  contents,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  be 
allowed  to  retire.  Gen.  Butler  de- 
clined the  proffer;  but  proposed,  in 
his  turn,  to  guarantee  to  ofScers  and 
men,  on  capitulation,  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war;  and  this  was  ul- 
timately accepted.  The  spoils  were 
716  prisoners,  26  cannon,  1,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  and  stores.  Our  loss 
was  next  to  nothing.  And  the  se- 
cret of  the  expedition  had  been  so 
well  kept  that,  for  several  days  there- 
after, blockade-runners  from  various 


quarters  ran  into  the  inlet  as  a  Con- 
federate shelter,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  our  arms. 

No  effort  being  made  by  the  Con- 
federates to  retake  this  important  po- 
sition, Gbn.  Butler,  with  most  of  our 
vessels,  had  departed  on  other  ser- 
vice ;  when  Col.  Hawkins,  command- 
ing at  Hatteras,  dispatched,  late  in 
September,  the    20th    Indiana,  CoL 
Brown,  to  the  petty  hamlet  on  the 
Hatteras  Bank,  known  as  Chicamico- 
mico,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
the  Inlet.    The  excuse  for  this  peril- 
ous division  of  his  forces  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  residents,  who 
claimed  to  be  Unionists.    A  few  days 
thereafter  (Sept.  29th),  the  propeller 
Fanny,  which  had   transported  the 
regiment  to  Chicamicx>mico,  and  was 
now  proceeding  through  the  Sound, 
carrying  thither  a  ftiU  cargo  of  stores 
and  40  men,  was  poxmced  upon  by 
three  armed  steamers  from  the  main 
land,  and  easily  captured;  and,  six 
days  thereafter,  CoL  Brown  discov- 
ered five  Eebel  steamers  emerging 
from  Croatan  Sound,  with   evident 
intent  to  attack  him.     To  this  end, 
they  landed  a  superior  force  above 
his  position,  and  then  proceeded  to 
land  a  detachment  further  down,  in- 
tending to  cut  off  his  retreat  and 
compel  his  surrender.     CoL  Brown, 
however,    destroyed    his   tents    and 
stores,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  with  a  loss 
of  about  60  stragglers  taken  prison- 
ers.    CoL  Hawkins,  by  this  time  ful- 
ly apprised  of  the  Rebel  movement, 
soon  started,  with  six  companies,  to 
the  rescue;  while  the  Susquehanna 
and  Monticello,  our  only  two  fighting 
vessels  at  the  Inlet,  moved  up  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lighthouse,  to  take  a 
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hand  in  the  basmeefl.  Doubling  Cape 
Hatteras  next  morning,  the  Monti- 
cello,  Lient  Braine,  came  npon  the 
main  Bebel  force  at  1^  p.  ic.,  and 
opened  npon  them  with  Aiellfi,  put- 
ting them  instantly  to  flight,  with 
great  slaughter.  The  bank  or  beach 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Sound, 
being  less  than  a  mile  wide,  afforded 
little  protection  to  the  fugitives,  who 
sustained  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
Monticello  for  two  hours ;  and  two  of 
our  shells  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
two  Bebel  sloops  laden  with  men. 


tearing  them  to  pieces  and  destroying 
all  on  board.  Had  our  land  forces 
efficiently  cooperated,  most  of  the 
Bebels  might  have  been  taken ;  as  it 
was.  Col.  Brown  returned  unmolested 
to  the  fort. 

Fort  Pickens,  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Bosa  Island,  com- 
manding the  main  entrance  to  Pen- 
sacola  harbor,  was  saved  to  the  Union, 
as  we  have  seen,*  by  the  fidelity  and 
prompt  energy  of  Lieut.  Slemmer. 
It  was  reenforced  soon  after  the  fall 


MAP  OP  POHT  P^pXXKB,  PEITOAOOLA,  KIOL 


of  Sumter,  and  its  defense  confided  to 
Col.  Harvey  Brown.  A  formidable 
Ilebel  force,  ultimately  commanded 
by  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  was  assem- 
bled, early  in  the  war,  at  Pensacola, 
and  long  threatened  an  attack  or 


bombardment,  which,  on   our  side, 
was  eagerly  awaited. 

Com.  William  Mervine,  oonunand- 
ing  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
having  observed  that  a  schooner 
named  the  Judah  was  being  fitted 
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out  in  the  harbor  of  Penflacola  as  a 
privateer,  with  intent  to  elip  out  aome 
dark  night,  prepared  to  cruise  against 
our  commerce,  planned  an  expedition 
to  destroy  her.  During  the  night  of 
Sept.  13tii,  four  boats,  carrying  100 
men,  commanded  by  lieut.*  Bussell, 
put  off  from  Com.  Mervine's  flag-ship 
Colorado,  approaching  the  sdiooner 
at  3^  A.  K.,  of  the  14th.  The  pri- 
vateer's crew,  duly  warned,  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  as  the  boats  neared 
her;  but  were  speedily  driven  from 
her  deck  by  our  boarders,  and  she  set 
on  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  when  she  sunk.  Her  gun,  a 
10-inch  columbiad,  was  spiked,  and 
sunk  with  her.  All  was  the  work  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
our  side  had  3  killed  and  12  wounded. 
As  the  Judah  lay  directly  off  the 
Navy  Yard,  where  a  thousand  Reb- 
els were  quartered,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  well-executed 
achievements  of  the  year. 

Finally,  during  the  intensely  dark 
night  of  Oct.  9th,  a  Confederate  force 
crossed  silently  from  Pensacola  to 
Santa  Bosa  Island,  with  intent  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy  the  camp  of  the  6th 
New  York  (Wilson's  Zouaves),  some 
two  miles  distant  from  Fort  Pickens. 
The  attack  was  well  planned  and 
well  made.  The  surprise  seems  to 
have  been  complete.  The  Zouaves 
were  instantly  driven  from  their 
camp,  which  was  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  darkness,  which  had 
favored  the  surprise,  invested  every 
step  beyond  the  camp  with  unknown 
perils;  and,  when  day  broke,  the 
Bebels  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  their  boats, 
eight  miles  distant.  Of  course,  they 
were  followed,  and  harassed,  and  fired 
upon    after  they  had  reembarked; 


and  it  was  claimed,  on  our  sid^,  that 
their  loss  exceeded  300 ;  but,  as  they 
left  but  21  dead,  on  the  island,  and 
30  prisoners,  the  claim,  is  simply  ab- 
surd. Oxtt  loss  was  60,  and  ^eirs 
probably  a  little  more.  But  several 
thousand  Eebek  were  kept  at  Pen- 
sacola throughout  the  campaign  by 
less  than  1,000  on  our  side;  and, 
when  they  finally  decamped,  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  surrender  the  Naval 
Floating  Dockland  Railway,  with 
much  other  public  property,  to  the 
fiames,  to  prevent  their  easy  reooveiy 
to  the  Union. 

The  blockade  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  naturally  difficult,  because 
of  their  number  and  distances,  was 
successfully  evaded  on  the  1st  of  July 
by  the  steam  privateer  Sumter,  Capt. 
Raphael  Semmes,  who,  darting  swiftly 
from  point  to  point  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  West  India  waters 
known  to  be  most  thickly  studded 
with  our  merchantmen,  inade  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  captures  in  hardly 
so  many  days,  and  then  ran  into  the 
friendly  British  portof  Kassau,  where 
he  was  promptly  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  his  devastating  career. 
Having  continued  it  some  time  longer 
with  great  success,  he  finally  ran  into 
the  British  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  where 
the  Federal  gunboat  Tuscarora  soon 
found  him  and  his  vessel,  and,  an- 
choring in  the  Spanish  port  of  Alge- 
siras,  just  opposite,  where  no  law 
would  compel  her  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  Sumter  had  de- 
parted, she  held  the  privateer  fast 
until  relieved  by  the  Kearsaige,  by 
which  the  blockade  was  persistently 
maintained  until  the  Confederate 
officers  abandoned  their  vessel— pro- 
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feeding  to  sell  her — ^and  betook  them- 
Belves  to  Lirerpool,  where  a  faster 
and  better  steamer,  the  Alabama, 
had  meantime  been  constructed,  and 
fitted  ont  for  their  service.  So  the 
Nashville,  which  ran  out  of  Charles- 
ton during  the  Sum&er,  and,  in  due 
time,  appeared  in  British  waters, 
after  burning  (Nov.  19th)  the  Harvey 
Birch  merchantman  within  sight  of 
the  English  coast,  ran  into  South- 
ampton, where  lay  the  Tuscarora; 
which,  if  permitted  to  pursue,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  her  soon 
after  she  left,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  to  insure 
her  escape.  This  detention  is  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  nations,  though  it 
has  not  always  been  respected  by 
Great  Britain :  Witness  her  capture 
of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  and  her  de- 
struction of  the  Gen.  Armstrong  pri- 
vateer in  the  port  of  Fayal,  during 
the  war  of  1812.  But  the  concession 
of  such  belligerent  rights  and  immu- 
nities to  a  power  which  has  neither 
recognized  national  existence  nor 
maritime  strength  wiU  yet  be  regret- 
ted by  Great  Britain,  as  affording  an 
tmfortunate  and  damaging  precedent. 

In  October — ^the  communications 
between  our  blockading  forces  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  loyal  States  being  fitful 
and  tedious — ^the  North  was  startled 
by  the  following  bulletin,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  telegram  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Eichmond  papers: 

"FoBT  Jackson,  Oct.  12,  1861. 

''Last  night,  I  attacked  the  hlockaders 
with  mj  little  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a 
rerj  short  struggle,  in  driving  them  all 
aground  on  the  Southwest  Pass  bar,  except 
the  Preble,  which  I&unh, 

''I  captured  a  prize  from  them;  and, 
after  they  were  fast  in  sand,  I  peppered 
them  well. 

''There  were  no  casualties  on  our  side. 
It  was  a  complete  Buccess.         HoLLms.'' 


Commander  HoUins,  formerly  of 
our  Navy,  and  more  notorious  than 
famous  for  his  bombardment  of  Grey- 
town,  Nicaragua,  had  drawn  rather 
liberally  on  his  imagination  in  the 
above.  His  prize  was  a  deserted 
coal-boat;  he  had  not  sunk  the 
Preble;  and  his  'peppering'  was 
done  at  a  prudent  distance,  and  with 
little  or  no  effect.  But  he  had  burst 
upon  our  squadron  blockading  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  at  3.45 
A.  u.  of  that  day,  with  a  flotilla  com- 
posed -of  his  ram  Manassas,  three  fire- 
rafts,  and  five  armed  steamers.  The 
ram  struck  our  flag  steamship  Eich- 
mond, Capt.  Pope,  staving  in  her  side 
below  the  water-line,  and,  for  the 
moment,  threatening  her  destruction. 
Our  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Preble,  Vincennes,  and  Water 
Witdi,  instantly  slipped  their  cables, 
and  ran  down  the  South-west  Pass, 
very  much  as  they  would  have  done 
had  all  on  board  been  considerably 
fidghtened.  Commander  Eobert  Han- 
dy, of  the  yincennes,  ran  his  vessel 
aground  in.  the  flight,  and  deserted 
her,  with  aU  his  men ;  setting  a  slow- 
match  to  destroy  her,  which  happily 
failed.  His  vessel  was  recovered  un- 
harmed. The  fire-rafts  were  entirely 
avoided;  the  Bebel  steamboats  not 
venturing  within  range  of  the  Rich- 
mond's guns;  while  Hollins's  haste 
to  telegraph  his  victory  seems  to  have 
cost  him  all  its  legitimate  fruits.  Be- 
yond the  destruction  of  the  fire-ships, 
the  losses  on  either  side  were  of  no 
fK^count. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  another 
and  far  stronger  naval  and  military 
expedition  set  forth  from  Hampton 
Roads,  and,  clearing  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia^  moved  majestically  southward. 
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Oen.  T»  W.  Sherman  commanded  the 
land  forces,  consisting  of  thirteen  vol- 
nnteer  regiments,  forming  three  brig- 
ades, and  numbering  not  less  than 
10,000  men ;  while  the  fleet— com- 
manded by  Com.  Samnel  F.  Du  Pont 
— embraced  the  steam-frigate  Wa- 
bash, 14  gunboats,  22  first-class  and  12 
smaller  steamers,  with  26  sailing  ves- 
sels. After  a  stormy  passage,  in  which 
several  transports  were  disabled,  and 
four  absolutely  lost,  Com.  Du  Pont, 
in  his  flag-ship,  came  to  off  Port 
Boyal,  S.  0.,  during  the  night  of  No- 


vember 8d  and  4th;  and,  after  proper 
soundings  and  reconnoissances,  which 
developed  the  existence  of  a  new  fort 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  the 
Commodore  brought  his  most  effec- 
tive vessels  into  action  at  9  a.  m.,  on 
Thursday,  Noveftiber  7th,  taking  the 
lead  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Wabash — 
the  gunboats  to  follow  at  intervals 
in  due  order.  Thus  the  fighting  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  up 
the  bay  by  the  forts,  receiving  and 
returning  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
on  Bay  Point  as  they  passed  up,  and 
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exchanging  like  compliments  with 
the  stronger  fort  on  Hilton  Head  as 
they  came  down.  Thus  no  vessel 
remained  stationary  under  fire;  so 
that  the  enemy  were  at  no  time  ena- 
bled to  gain,  by  exjjeriment  and  ob- 
servation, a  perfect'  aim.    The  day 


was  lovely;  the  spectacle  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  fight  spirited,  but  most  im- 
equal.  Despite  the  general  presump- 
tion that  batteries,  well  manned  and 
served,  are  superior  to  ships  when  not 
iron-clad,  the  terrible  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  gunners  in  the  Rebel 
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fortfl  soon  proved  beyond  hmnan  en- 
durance. The  Bmaller  gunboats  at 
length  took  poeitions  whence  their 
fire  was  most  annoying,  yet  could  not 
be  effectively  returned;  while  the 
Bienville,  on  her  second  promenade, 
steamed  close  in  to  the  main  Eebel 
fort,  and  fired  her  great  guns  with 
such  effect  as  aknost  to  silence  the 
enemy.  The  Wabash,  on  her  third 
round,  came  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  firing  as  caknly 
and  heavily  as  at  the  outset.  The 
battle  had  thus  raged  nearly  five 
hours,  with  fearfiil  carnage  and  de- 
vastation on  the  part  of  the  Eebels 
and  very  little  loss  on  ours,  when 
the  -overmatched  Confederates,  find- 
ing themselves  slaughtered  to  no  pur- 
pose, suddenly  and  unanimously  took 
to  flight ;  their  commander,  Gten.  T. 
F.  Drayton,'  making  as  good  time  as 
the  best  of  them.'  The  Rebel  forts 
were  fully  manned  by  1,700  South 
Carolinians,  with  a  field  battery  of 
600  more  stationed  not  far  distant. 
The  negroes,  save  those  who  had 
been  driven  off  by  their  masters,  or 
shot  while  attempting  to  evade  them, 
had  stubbornly  remained  on  the  isles ; 
and  there  was  genuine  pathos  in  the 
prompt  appearance  of  scores  of  them, 
rushing  down  to  the  water-side,  with 
their  scanty  stock  of  valuables  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  begging  to  be 
taken  on  board  our  ships.  The  idea 
that  our  occupation  might  be  perma- 
nent seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
them ;  they  only  thought  of  escaping 


at  all  hazards  from  their  lifelong, 
bitter  bondage. 

Had  this  blow  been  followed  up 
as  it  might  have  been,  Charleston,  or 
Savannah,  or  both,  could  have  been 
easily  and  promptly  captured.  The 
Confederate  defeat  was  so  unexpect- 
ed, so  crushing,  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  our  gunboats  so  general 
and  profound,  that  nothing  could 
have. withstood  the  progress  of  our 
arms.  But  Gen.  Shermaii  had  not 
been  instructed  to  press  his  advanta- 
ges, nor  had  he  been  provided  with 
tiie  light-draft  steamers,  row-boats, 
and  other  facilities,  reaUy  needed  for 
the  improvement  of  his  signal  victo- 
ry. He  did  not  even  occupy  Beaufort 
imtil  December  6th,  nor  Tybee  Isl- 
and, commandijig  the  approach  to 
Savannah,  until  December  20th ;  on 
which  day,  a  number  of  old  hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  main  ship 
channel  leading  up  to  Charleston  be- 
tween Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands 
— ^as  others  were,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, in  the  passage  known  as  Maf- 
fit's  channel — with  intent  to  impede 
the  midnight  flitting  of  blockade- 
runners.  These  obstructions  were 
denounced  in  Europe  as  barbarous, 
but  proved  simply  inefficient. 

Meantime,  the  slaveholders  of  all 
the  remaining  Sea  Islands  stripped 
them  of  slaves  and  domestic  animals, 
burned  their  cotton,  and  other  crops 
which  they  were  tmable  to  remove, 
and  fled  to  Charleston  and  the  inte- 
rior.   Not  a  slaveholder  on  all  that 


'  He  was  brother  to  Ck>mmander  E.  Drayton, 
of  the  IT.  S.  gunboat  Pocahontas,  who  was  in  the 
thickeet  of  the  fight  on  the  side  of  his  whoLe 
country.  Capt  Steadman,  of  the  Blenyille,  was 
likewise  a  South  Carolinian. 

'  This  flight,  hoTreyer  hurried  and  reckless, 
was  fhlly  justifiable.  They  had  to  run  six  miles 
SfOroBB  the  island  to  Seabrook,  where  they  took 


boat  for  Savannah,  and  where  any  one  of  our  idle 
anned  yessels  might  easily  have  intercepted  and 
captured  them  all.  All  their  works  on  Hilton 
Head  and  the  atyacent  islands,  with  about  40 
guns,  most  of  them  new  and  large,  were  utterly 
abandoned;  and,  when  our  forces  took  posses- 
sion, soon  after,  of  Beaufort,  they  found  but  one 
white  person  remaining,  and  he  drank. 
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coast  remaiiied  liimBelf,  or  left  his 
family  to  live  once  more,  under  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  Gkn.  Sherman  is- 
Bued  a  pleading,  beseeching  proclama- 
tion to  induce  them  to  do  so;  but 
none  who  could  read  would  receive  a 
copy  of  it,  and  it  fell  a  dead  letter. 
Soon,  the  negroes  who  remained  on 
the  islands  under  our  control  were 
set  to  work  at  preparing  the  cotton 
for  market ;  and,  though  assured  by 
the  master  caste  that,  if  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  they  would 
certainly  be  sent  to  Cuba  and  sold, 
they  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  any  worse  fortune  than  they  had 
hitherto  experienced  was  in  stoiSe  for 
them  ;  and  their  number  was  steadily 
augmented  by  emigrants  from  the 
mainland;  especially  after  schools 
began  to  be  established  among  them. 

The  steamship  Theodora  ran  out 
of  Charleston  harbor  during  the  night 
of  Oct.  12th,  conveying  James  M. 
Mason,  of  Va.,  Confederate  Envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  and  John  Slidell,  of 
La.,  likewise  accredited  to  France. 
The  Theodora  duly  reached  Cardenas, 
Cuba;  whence  her  oiBcial  passengers 
repaired  to  Havana,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  left  that  port,  in  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent,  for  St. 
Thomas,  on  their  way  to  England. 
The  U.  S.  steamship  San  Jacinto, 
Capt.  Wilkes,  had  left  Havana  on  the 
2d,  and  was  watehing  for  them  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  240  miles  from 
Havana,  when,  at  11:40  a.  m.,  of  the 
8th,  he  sighted  the  Trent;  and,  after 
a  civil  request  to  heave  to  had  been 
declined  by  her,  a  shell  was  fired 
across  her  bow,  which  brought  her  to 
reason.  Lieut.  Fairfax,  with  a  boat's 
crew,  immediately  boarded  her   in 


quest  of  the  EmbaBsadora;  when 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their 
Secretaries,  Eustis  and  McFarland, 
were  compelled  to  change  their  ves- 
sel  and  their  destination.  Their 
families  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
no  effort  made  to  obtain  their  papers. 
But  the  Embassadors  and  their  Secre- 
taries were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  confined,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston. 

Secretary  Welles,  in  his  Annual 
Report  of  naval  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  2d,  1861,  thus  ftilly 
and  frankly  adopted  and  justified  the 
capture : 

"  The  prompt  and  decisiye  action  of  Oapt 
Wilkes  on  this  occasion  merited  and  receiTed 
the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Department ; 
and,  if  a  too  generous  forbearance  was  ex- 
hibited by  him  in  not  capturing  the  vessels 
which  had  these  Rebel  enemies  on  board, 
it  may,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances, 
and  of  its  patriotic  motives,  be  excused ;  but 
it  must  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  consti- 
tute a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment 
of  any  case  of  similar  infraction  of  neutral 
obligations  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in 
oommerce  or  the  carrying-trade.^' 

By  a  decided  majority  of  the  pub- 
licists of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
this  seizure  was  deemed  abundantly 
justified  by  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Great  Britain,  but  especially 
by  her  long  continued  and  never  dis^ 
avowed  habit  of  impressing  seamen 
from  our  merchant  vessels,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  natives  cf 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  liable  at 
all  times  and  indefeasibly  to  be  re- 
manded into  her  service,  wherever 
found.  In  the  able  and  careftdly 
prepared  manifesto '  whereby  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  explained 
and  justified  the  conduct  of  his  Gov- 
ernment touching  the' matters  in  con- 


'  Dated  Weatminstn-,  Jan.  9th,  1813, 
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troversy  between  it  and  our  own,  this 
doctrine  is  set  forth  as  follows : 

"  The  Order  in  Council  of  the  28d  of  June 
being  officially  communicated  in  America, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  saw 
nothing  in  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  which 
should,  of  itself,  restore  peace,  unless  Great 
Britain  were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance, 
substantiaUy  to  relinquish  the  right  of  im- 
press'in^  her  own  seamen,  when  found  on 
board  American  merchant  ships.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  U  America,  by  demanding  this  prelimi- 
nary concession,  intends  to  deny  the  validity 
of  that  right,  in  that  denial  Great  Britain 
cannot  acquiesce ;  nor  will  she  give  counte- 
nance to  such  a  pretension,  by  acceding  to 
its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abandon- 
ment, as  a  basis  on  which  to  treat.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  British  Government  has  never  asserted 
any  exclusive  right,  as  to  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen  from  American  vessels, 
which  it  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
as  pertaining  equally  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  with  respect  to  American 
seamen  when  found  on  board  British  mer- 
chant ships.    ♦    ♦    * 

**His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted,  and, 
hitherto,  undisputed,  right  of  searching  neu- 
tral vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can 
be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag. 
Neither  can  he  admit  that  the  taking  such 
seamen  from  on  board  such  vessels  can  be 
considered,  by  any  neutral  State,  as  a  hostile 
measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

*'  There  is  no  right  more  clearly  established 
than  the  right  which  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in 
time  of  war.  Their  allegiance  is  no  optional 
duty,  which  they  can  decline  at  pleasure. 
It  is  a  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
It  began  with  their  birth,  and  can  only  ter- 
minate with  their  existence." 

In  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederates,  dated  May  13th, 
1861,  there  occurs  this  express  and 
proper  inhibition : 

"  And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all  our 
loving  subjects,  and  all  persons  whatsoever 
entitled  to  our  protection,  that,  if  any  of 
them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this 
Royal  Proclamation  and  of  our  high  dis- 
pleasure, to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of 
their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign, 
in  tlie  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  be- 
half— as,  for  example  and  more  especially, 
by  entering  into  the  military  service  of  either 


of  the  said  contending  partiee  as  commis- 
sioned or  non-commissioned  ofBoers  or  sol- 
diers; or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or 
marines,  on  board  any  ship,  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  transport  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  serving 
as  officers,  sailors,  or  marine9,  on  board  any  - 
privateer  bearing  letters  of  marque  of  or 
from  either  of  the  said  contending  parties; 
or  by  engaging  to  go,  or  going,  to  any  place 
beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  such  service ;  or  by  procuring, 
or  attempting  to  procure,  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty ^s  dominions,  at  home  or  abroad,  others 
to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, any  ship  or  vessel,  to  be  employed  as 
a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by 
either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by 
breaking,  or  endeavoring  to  break,  any 
blockade  lawfully  and  actually  established 
by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties ;  or  by  carrying  officers,  sol- 
dien,  dispateheiy  arms,  military  stores  or 
materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  consid- 
ered and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
according  to  the  law  or  modern  usage  of 
nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties,  all  persons  so 
offending  will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the 
several  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by 
the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  in 
that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  our 
subjects  and  persons  entitled  to  our  protec- 
tion, who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the 
premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of 
their  own  wrong,  and  that  they  will  in  no- 
wise obtain  any  protection  from  us  against 
any  liability  or  penal  consequences ;  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  incur  our  nigh  displeasure 
hf  such  misconduct.*' 

Now,  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Trent  was  consciously,  will- 
ingly, employed  in  carrying  very  im- 
portant officers  and  dispatches  for  the 
Confederates;  rendering  them  the 
greatest  possible  service,  and  one 
which  could  not  safely  be  effected  in 
vessels  bearing  their  own  flag.  It 
was  not  at  all  the  case  of  dispatches 
carried  unconsciously,  innocently,  in 
the  public  mails  of  mail  steamers; 
but  just  such  an  interference  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  one  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  belligerent  as  Brit- 
ish Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been 
accustomed  to  condemn;   forfeiting 
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the  vessel  and  eaigo  of  the  offender. 
Great  Britain,  however,  wonld  not  see 
it  in  this  light  Com.  Wilkes's  act 
was  an  outrage — an  insolt — ^which 
most  be  promptly  atoned  for  at  the 
peril  of  war.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  language  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  her  publicists  and  journals ;  and 
a  peremptory  demand  was  promptly 
made,  through  her  Embassador,  Lord 
Lyons,  for  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and 
their  secretaries.  France  seconded 
and  supported  the  requirement  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  considerate  and 
courteous  dispatch,  wherein  she  justly 
claimed  to  have  hitherto  uniformly 
accorded  with  the  ITnited  States  in 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  generous 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war.  This  demand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— ^to  the  great  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  the  Confederates,  who 
confidently  expected  that  war  between 


the  United  States  and  England  must 
speedily  and  certainly  ensue — was 
Qomplied  with  by  our  Govemmentr- 
Gov.  Seward,  in  an  able  dispatch, 
basing  that  compliance  more  imme- 
diately on  the  failure  of  Capt.  Wilkes 
to  bring  the  Trent  into  port  for  ad- 
judication on  the  l^ality  of  hi«  act, 
whereby  her  voyage  had  been  tem- 
porarily arrested  and  two  of  her 
passengers  forcibly  abstracted. 

And  thus,  lit  the  close  of  the  year 
1861,  the  imminent  peril  of  war  with 
that  European  Power  most  able  to 
injure  us,  because  of  her  inmxense 
naval  strength,  as  well,  as  of  the  prox- 
imity of  her  American  possessions, 
was  wisely  averted;  though  it  was 
bitterly  felt  that  her  demand  would 
at  least  have  been  more  courteously 
and  considerately  made  but  for  the 
gigantic  war  in  which  we  were  al- 
ready inextricably  involved  by  the 
Slaveholders'  SebeUion. 


XXX  VIL 
KENTUCKY. 


Wb  have  seen'  that  Kentucky  em- 
phatically, persistently,  repeatedly,  by 
overwhelming  popular  majorities,  re- 
fused— alike  before  and  after  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  war  by  thie  Con- 
federate attack  on  Fort  Sumter — to 
ally  herself  with  the  Bebellion,  or  to 
stand  committed  to  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  Disunion  in  whatever  contin- 
gency. Her  Democratic  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  1860-61,  with 
most  of  her  leading  Democratic,  and 
many  of  her  Whig,  politicians,  were, 
indeed,  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the 


Disunion  conspiracy,  and  were  more 
or  less  intimate  and  confidential  with 
its  master-spirits.  But  they  looked 
to  very  different  ends.  The  South- 
rons proper,  of  the  school  of  Calhous, 
Bhett,  Yancey,  and  Buffin,  resid- 
ing Ilisunion  as  a  chief  good  imder 
any  and  all  circumstances,  made  its 
achievement  the  great  object  of  their 
life-long  endeavor,  and  regarded  Sla- 
very in  the  territories,  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  recovery,oompromise8,  John 
Brown  raids,  etc.,  only  as  conducive  to 
or  impeding  its  consummation;  while 


>  P.  492-7. 
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the '  8tate-Bight8^  apoBtles  of  the  Bor- 
der-State school  contemplated  Seces- 
Bion,  and  everything  pertaining  there- 
to, primarily,  as  means  of  perfecting 
and  perpetuating  the  slayeholding 
ascendency  in  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Hence,  we  have  seen  Gov.  Magoffin" 
protest  against  the  secession  of  Sonth 
Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States,  not 
as  a  treasonable  repudiation  of  their 
constitutional  duties,  but  as  a  chi- 
merical futility,  and  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  slaveholding  border  States  into 
the  power  of  the  ^  Black  Bepublicans.' 
Kentucky,  as  we  have  shown,'  nine 
weeks  after  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Smnter,  gave  an  aggregate  of  92,865 
votes  for  Union  to  36,995  for  Seces- 
sion candidates,  in  choosing,  at  a  spe^ 
dal  election,  her  representatives  in 
the  XXXVnth  Congress,  while,  as 
yet,  no  Federal  soldier  stood  armed 
on  her  soil,  and  while  her  Legislature, 
Governor,  and  most  of  his  associate 
State  officers,  were  the  Democratic 
compatriots  of  Breckinridge,  Burnett, 
and  Buckner.  Only  a  single  district 
elected  a  Secessionist,  by  four-sev- 
enths of  its  total  vote ;  and  he  its  old 
member,  who  had  hitherto  received 
far  larger  majorities,  running  as  a 


Democrat,  in  a  district  where  the 
Democratic  party  had,  since  1826, 
uniformly  commanded  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  That  district,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  State,  hem* 
med  in  between  West  Tennessee, 
Southern  Missouri,  and  that  portion 
of  Dlinois  widelv  known  as  *  Egypt,' 
and  traversed  by  the  great  Southern 
rivers  Tennessee  and  Cumberland, 
had,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  alien  from  Ken- 
tucky in  character  and  sympathies, 
as  it  proved  itself  in  this  case.  The 
residue  of  the  State  elected  only 
Unionists  to  Congress,  by  a  popuUur 
majority  of  almost  three  to  one. 

This  majority  was  very  nearly 
maintained  at  her  regular  State  elec- 
tion (August  5th),  when — Magoffin 
being  still  Governor,  Buckner  com- 
mander of  the  State  Guard,  and  the 
local  offices  mainly  held  by  *  State- 
Rights'  Democrats,  with  the  recent 
Union  roirt  and  disaster  at  Bull  Bun 
tending  still  further  to  unmask  and 
develop  aU  the  latent  treason  in  the 
State — a  new  Legislature  was  cho- 
sen, wherein  Unionism  of  a  very  de- 
cided type  predominated  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one.* 


<See  pp.  840-41.  *P.496. 


*  Pollard,  in  his  "  Sonthem  Hiatory,"  flillj  ad- 
mits, while  he  denounces  and  deplores,  the  hos- 
tility of  Kentucky  to  the  Rebel  cause — saying: 

Tt  is  not  to  he  supposed  for  a  moment  that, 
•while  the  position  of  Kentucky,  like  that  of  Ma- 
fyland,  was  one  of  reproadi,  it  is  to  mar  the 
OTodit  due  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  each, 
who,  in  the  &oe  of  instant  difficulties,  acd  at  the 
expense  of  extraordinary  sacrifices,  repudiated 
the  decision  of  their  States  to  remain  under  the 
Federal  Government,  and  expatriated  them- 
selves that  they  might  espouse  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  the  South.  The  honor  due  such  men 
is,  in  fact,  increased  by  the  consideration  that 
their  States  remained  in  the  Union,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  their  homes,  that  they  might 
certify  their  devotion  to  the  South  and  her  cause 
of  independence.  Still,  the  justice  of  histoiy 
must  be  maintained.  The  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  with  the  South  on  the  part  of  the 
39 


States  referred  to— Maryland  and  Eentuokj^— 
considered  either  in  proportion  to  what  was 
offered  the  Lincoln  Gk>vemment  by  these  Btatei^ 
or  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  their  popula- 
tion, were  sparing  and  exceptional;  and  althougli 
these  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Kentud^. 
from  the  great  and  brilliant  names  associated 
with  them,  were  perbi^  even  more  honorable 
and  more  useful  than  the  examples  of  Soutl^ 
em  spirit  offered  by  Maryland,  it  is  unqnee- 
tionably  though  painfhlly  true,  that  the  greafe 
body  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  the  active 
allies  of  Lincoln,  and  the  unnatural  enemies  of 
those  united  to  them  by  lineage,  blood,  and  com- 
mon institutions." 

Those  who  love  and  honor  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay  wUl  thank  the  author  of  the  "  Southern 
History"  for  the  following  undesigned  but  richly 
merited  homage  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  that  great  man: 

**  It  is  eertainly  defective  logic^  or,  at  beet|  n 
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A  detcfrmined  Union  Legislature 
having  thus  b^en  elected  but  not  yet 
aaeembled,  Gov/Magoffin,  feeling  that 
hiB  time  waB  short,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther mischief  to  the  Union  cause  at 
his  hands  must  be  done  quickly,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prasident  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  hands  of  two 
^  Oommi8sioner%'  the  following  cool 
epistle : 

^'OomcoinnBAXTB  or  gawTuuEi, 
^finounvx  DsPABnnBKT,  Fa^iacpoBV, 
"Aiiga8tl9,  1861. 
'^To  His  Excellency,  Abraham  LnrooLK, 

^Prendmt  of  ths  United  Stat4$: 
•  ^*8ib:  From  the  oommencexnent^  of  the 
unliappy  hostilities  now  pending  in  this 
oonntiy,  the  people  of  Kentncky  have  indi- 
cated an  earnest  de8y*e  and  purpose,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  while  maintaining 
tiieir  original  pohtical  statos,  to  do  nothing 
by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the  war. 
Up  to  this  time,  they  have  sacceeded  in  se- 
cnring  to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  peace 
and  tranquillity  as  the  fruits  of  the  policy 
they  adopted.  My  single  object  now  is  to 
promote  the  continaanoe  of  these  blessings 
to  the  people  of  this  State. 

^  Until  within  a  brief  period,  the  peq>le 
«f  Kentucky  were  quiet  and  tranquil,  free 
from  domestic  strife,  and  undisturbed  by  in- 
ternal commotion.  They  have  resisted  no 
law,  rebelled  against  no  authority,  engaged 
in  no  revolution;  but  constantly  proclaimed 
their  firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peaoefU  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that 
their  own  soil  would  be  spared  the  presence 
of  armed  troops,  and  that  the  scene  of  con- 
flict would  be  kept  removed  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  their  State.  By  thus  avoiding  all 
occasions  for  the  introduction  of  bodies  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provocation 
for  the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people 
^  Kentucky  have  sincerely  striven  to  pre- 
serve in  their  State  domestic  peace,  and 
avert  the  calamities  of  sanguinary  engage- 
ments. 

"  Recently,  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
ooUeoted  in  military  camps  in  the  central 


portion  of  Kenta<^,  This  novooent  was 
preceded  by  the  active  organization  of  oom- 
panies,  regiments,  etc.,  consisting  of  men 
sworn  Into  the  United  States  service,  under 
officers  holding  commissions  from  yourself. 
Ordnance,  arms,  munitions,  and  supplies  of 
war,  are  being  tran^rted  into  the  State,  and 
placed  in  large  quantities  in  these  camps.  In 
a  word,  an  array  is  now  being  organized  and 
quartered  within  the  State,  supplied  with  all 
the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  consent 
or  advioe  of  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
without  consultation  with  those  most  promi- 
nently known  and  recognized  as  loyal  citi- 
zens. This  movement  now  imp^ils  thst 
peace  and  tranquillity  which,  from  th»  be- 
ginning of  our  present  difficulties,  have  beea 
the  paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and 
which,  up  to  this  tinoe,  they  hare  secured  to 
the  State. 

"  Within  Kentucky,  there  has  be«i,  and 
is  likely  to  be,  no  ocoasiim  for  the  preoonoe 
of  military  force.  The  people  are  quiet  asd 
tranquil,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  oo- 
casion  arising  to  invoke  protection  fix>m  the 
Federal  arm.  They  have  asked  that  tbur 
territory  be  left  free  from  military  occupi^ 
tion,  and  the  present  tranquillity  of  their 
communications  left  uninvaded  by  BoldiQr& 
They  do  not  desire  that  Kentucky  shall  be 
required  to  supply  the  battle-field  for  the 
contending  armies,  or  become  the  theater  of 
the  war. 

**Kow,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  ths 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repreaent, 
and  with  the  single  and  earnest  desire  to 
avert  from  their  peaceful  homes  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  urge  tne  removal  from  the  limits 
of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  or* 
ganized  and  in  camp  within  the  State.  If 
such  action  as  is  hereby  urged  be  promptly 
taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
errors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted  from 
a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil 

"B.  Maooffih." 

The  President,  declining  to  receive 

Magoffin's  Commiafiioners  otherwise 
than  as  private  citizens,  returned  this 
terse  and  pungent  reply  to  their  mas- 
ter's request: 


inadequate  explanation,  which  attributes  the  sub- 
serviency of  a  Urge  portion  of  Uie  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  views  of  the  Lincoln  Government 
to  the  perfidy  of  a  party  or  the  adroitness  of  its 
management  However  powerful  may  be  the 
machinery  of  party,  it  certidnly  haa  not  tiie  power 
of  belying  public  sentiment  for  any  conaiderable 
i^n^tk  of  time.    Xhe  pernatent  adheeion  of  a 


large  portion  of  the  Kentucky  people  to  tbe 
Northern  cause  must  be  attributed  to  permaDent 
causes;  and  among  these  were,  first,  an  essential 
unsoundness  on  the  Slavery  questioD,  under  th« 
inSaences  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Henry 
Clay,  who,  like  erery  great  man,  left  an  impress 
upon  his  State,  which  it  remained  for  fliture  evea 
more  than  oontemporary  generations  to  attesl^" 
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**  WA8(BmoToir,  D.  0.,  Aug.  24»  1861^ 
**To  his  Excellency,  B.  Maooppin^ 

"  OofierMT  of  the  State  qfKentuehy : 

*^8ib:  Tonr  letter  of  the  19th  inst,  in 
which  yon  *  urge  tiie  removal  from  the  lim- 
its of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now 
<»rganized  and  in  camp  within  that  State,*  id 
leeeived. 

^'I  may  not  possess  jfhll  and  precisely  ao- 
cnrate  knowledge  apon  this  subject;  but  I 
beliere  it  is  true  that  there  i$  a  military 
Ibroe  in  camp  within  Kentucky,  acting  by 
•nthority  of  uie  United  States;  which  force 
is  not  very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  aug- 
mented. 

^*  I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been 
Ibmiahed  to  this  force  by  the  United  States. 

^'  I  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  ex- 
dosively  of  Eentuckians,  having  their  camp 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes, 
and  not  assailing  or  menacing  any  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky. 

"In  aU  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I 
have  acted  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
many  Kentuckiana,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving 
people  of  Kentucky. 

"  While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding a  large  migority  of  her  members  of 
OoDgress,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one 
of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excel- 
lency's letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the 
military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband 
it.  One  oUier  very  worthy  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

"  Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force 
shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits:  and, 
with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully  de- 
diue  to  remove  it. 

"I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your 
Xzoellenoy  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky ;  but  it  is 
with  regret  I  search  for  and  cannot  find,  in 
your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

**  Abbattam  Lmoour.'' 

The  Legialatore  convened  Septem- 
ber 3d,  but  wafl  not  fully  organized 
till  the  5th,  when  Magoffin  submit- 
ted a  Message  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  Kentucky's  proper  and  per- 
fect neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents Korth  and  South  of  her;  com- 


plaining that  she  had  suffered  in  her 
commerce  and  property  from  the  acts 
of  either;  but  more  especially  that  a 
Federal  force  had  recently  been  or- 
ganized and  encamped  in  the  heart 
of  that  State  without  the  permission 
of  her  lawful  authorities — (Beriah 
Magoffin,  to  wit ;)  whereupon  he  pro- 
posed to  so  amend  an  act  of  the  late 
Legislature  as  to  enable  the  Military 
Board  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  munitionfl  for  the 
defense  of  the  State,  etc.^  etc.  He 
desired  the  Legislature  authorita- 
tively to  request  all  Military  organi* 
zations  within  the  State,  not  under 
her  authority,  to  be  disbanded  forth- 
with; and  complained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  distribution  among 
private  citizens,  which — considering 
that  the  incipient  Bebels  obtained  a 
large  proportion  thereof^  and  in  due 
time  carried  them  off  to  ^e  camps  of 
the  Secession  forces — ^was  unreasonar 
ble.  On  the  main  question  at  issue, 
he  said: 

"Kentucky  has  meant  to  await  the  ez- 
haustinff  of  aH  civil  remedies  before  she  will 
reconsider  the  question  of  assuming  new  ex- 
ternal relations;  but  I  have  never  under- 
stood that  they  will  tamely  submit  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  aggressions  of  the  North ; 
that  they  renounce  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  her  aggrieved  sister  States ;  nor 
that  they  will  approve  of  a  war  to  subjugate 
the  South.  Still  can  I  not  construe  any  of 
their  votes  as  meaning  that  they  will  prose- 
cute a  coercive  war  against  their  Southern 
brethren.  They  meant  only  that  they  have 
still  some  hope  of  the  restoration  and  per- 
petuation of  the  Union ;  and,  until  that  hope 
18  blasted,  they  will  not  alter  their  existing 
relations.  Their  final  decision  will  be  law 
to  me;  and  I  will  execute  every  constitu- 
tional act  of  their  representatives  as  vigi- 
lantly and  faithfully  as  though  it  originated 
with  myself." 

These  few  words  elicited  no  sympa- 
thetic response  from  the  Legislature, 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  imbued  with 
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their  BentimentB.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Honse,  six  dajB  thereafter,  re- 
solved— 71  to  26 — ^that  the  Gtovemor 
be  directed  to  order  by  proclamation 
the  Confederate  troops  encamped  on 
the  Boil  of  that  State  to  decsmp  im- 
mediately. An  attempt  so  to  amend 
the  resolution  as  to  require  all  Union 
as  well  as  Disunion  forces  to  quit  the 
State,  was  decidedly  voted  down ;  and 
the  two  Houses  united  in  passing,  by 
overwhelming  votes,  the  following: 

^^  Boohed^  That  Kentocky^B  peace  and 
nentralitj  have  been  wantonly  violated,  her 
•oil  has  been  inraded,  and  the  rights  of  her 
oitizens  have  been  grosely  infringed,  by  the 
ao-called  Sonthern  Confederate  forces.  This 
has  been  done  without  cause:  therefore, 

**  Be  it  enacted  hv  the  General  Msembly 
of  the  Commonwealtk  of  Kentuehy^  That  the 
GoYemor  be  requested  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  8tate  to  expel  and  drive  out 
the  invaders. 

*'  Eeeohed,  That  the  United  States  be  in- 
voked to  give  that  aid  and  assistance,  that 
protection  against  invasion,  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  4th 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

^^Beeohedy  That  Gen.  Robert  Anderson 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  im- 
mediately upon  the  active  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  this  military  district 

"  Bewhed,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  by  the  ties  of  patriotism  and 
honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
common  defense,  by  the  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future  National 
existence,  to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving 
out  the  wanton  invaders  of  our  peace  and 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil" 

These  resolves  were  adopted — ^in 


the  Honse  by  68  to  26,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  26  to  8. 

Magoffin  promptly  vetoed  diem. 
The  Legislature  as  promptly  yssBed 
them  over  his  veto  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  Gten.  Grant,  commanding 
at  Cairo,  had  already  tel^raphed  to 
the  Legislature,  Sept.  5th,  that  West* 
em  Kentucky  had  been  invaded 
by  a  large  Rebel  force,  who  were  then 
holding  and  fortifying  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  east  bank  of  the  Miseia- 
sippi  at  Hickman  and  Chalk  BIa£^ 
The  Legislature  referred  this  dispatch 
to  a  Special  Committee,  which  tele- 
graphed thereupon  to  Gov.  Harrifi,  of 
Tennessee,  who  thus  responded : 

'*  The  Oonfederate  troops  that  landed  at 
Hiokman  last  night  did  so  without  mj 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and,  I  am  confident, 
also  without  the  consent  of  the  Preeident. 
I  have  telegraphed  President  Davia,  request- 
ing their  immediate  withdrawal/'  ^ 

Gen.  Grant  did  not  see  fit  to  de- 
pend on  the  fair  promises  of  Gov. 
Harris,  nor  the  amenity  of  Ghen« 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  nor  yet  of 
President  Davis,  for  the  safety  of  hia 
department,  but  occupied,  next  morn- 
ing, Paducah,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  two  regiments  and  a  bat- 
tery, finding  Eebel  flags  flying  over 
many  of  the  buildings  in  tiiat  little 
city,  in  anticipation  of  the  q>eedy  ap- 
pearance of  a  Confederate  force,  re- 


*  Gov.  Kagoffln  oommunlcated  to  the  Legisls- 
t«re,  Sept  9th,  a  message  to  him  from  the  four 
Commissioners  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in 
explanation  of  the  reason  whj  the  Oonfederates 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  Kentudrf,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"The  imdersigned  yesterday  received  a  verbal 
message,  through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris. 
The  message  was,  that  Gov.  Harris  had,  by  tele- 
ffraphic  dispatch,  requested  Gen.  Polk  to  with- 
draw the  Confederate  troops  from  Kentudcy,  and 
that  Gen.  Polk  had  declined  to  do  so;  that  Gov. 
Harris  then  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Walker,  at 


Richmond,  requesting  that  Gen.  Polk  be  ordered 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Kentucky;  and  that 
such  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department 
of  the  Gonlbderaoy;  that  Geo.  Polk  replMBd  to 
the  War  Department  that  the  retention  of  the 
post  was  a  military  neoeasity,  and  that  the  re- 
tiring from  it  woukl  be  attended  by  the  ion  of 
many  lives.  This  embraoea  the  message  re- 
ceived. 

*'The  messenger,  it  is  true,  in  oonveraatioiif 
said  that  he  had  heard  in  Nashville  that  Secre- 
tary Walker  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Budc- 
ner,  giving  Gen.  PoUc  a  discretion  to  hold  to  or 
withraw  from  the  occupation  of  the  post  in  Kea« 
tucky." 
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ported  3,800  strong,  and  but  sixteen 
miles  distant.  He  found  there  large 
quantities  of  prepared  rations  and  of 
leather  for  the  expected  Eebel  army, 
and  put  them  to  a  better  use.  In  his 
proclamation,  thereupon  issued,  he 
said: 

*^  I  have  come  amongf  yon  not  as  an  enemy, 
but  as  yonr  fellow-citizen ;  not  to  maltreat 
or  annoy  yon,  bnt  to  respect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  all  loyal  citizens.  An  enemy,  in 
rebellion  against  onr  common  Government, 
has  taken  possession  of  and  planted  his  gnns 
on  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  and  fired  upon  yon. 
Golurahns  and  Hickman  are  in  his  hands. 
He  is  moving  upon  your  city.  I  am  here  to 
defend  you  against  tiiis  enemy ;  to  assist  the 
authority  and  sovereignty  of  your  Govern- 
ment. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  opinions, 
and  shall  deal  only  with  armed  Rebellion 
and  its  aiders  and  abettors.  You  can  pur- 
Bue  your  usual  avocations  without  fear.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  is  here,  to 
protect  its  friends  and  punish  its  enemies. 
Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  you  are  able  to 
defend  yourselves,  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
loyal  citizens,  I  shall  withdraw  the  forces 
under  my  command.  U.  8.  Gbant, 
"Brig.  General  Commanding." 

Bishop  Polk  had  not  then  occupied 
Columbus,  as  Gen.  Grant  supposed ; 
but  he  did  so  next  day,  with  a  force 
of  ten  regiments,  six  batteries,  and 
three  battalions  of  cavalry.  Of  course, 
the  promise  of  Gov.  Harris  that  he 
should  be  withdrawn  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  fact  that  Grant  had   now 


crossed  the  Ohio  was  made  an  excuse 
for  this  invasion.  In  other  words: 
the  {)eople  of  Kentucky,  through 
their  then  freshly  chosen  Legislature, 
having  decided  to  remain  in  and  be 
loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Confederates 
regarded  this  as  justifying  them  in 
seizing  any  portion  of  that  State  of 
which  they  should  deem  the  occu- 
pancy advantageous  to  their  cause; 
and,  in  fact,  Gen.  Zollicoffer,'  com- 
manding their  forces  in  East  Tennes- 
see, had  already  occupied  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  advanced  through  that 
pass  into  Eentucky,  at  least  so  early 
as  the  5th;  though  no  pretense  of 
Federal  invasion,  accomplished  or 
meditated,  was,  in  that  quarter,  justi- 
fied. But  East  Tennessee  was  earn- 
estly and  unchangeably  loyal  to  the 
Union — ^had  so  voted  by  more  than 
two  to  one  at  the  recent  State  Elec- 
tion; and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  surround  her  with  Confederate 
camps,  and  cut  her  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  loyal  States,  to 
prevent  a  general  uprising  of  her 
hardy  mountaineers  in  defense  of  the 
cause  they  loved. 

Gen.  Sobert  Anderson  assumed 
command,  at  Louisville,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Kentucky,  Sept.  20ih; 
and  the  organization  of  Union  volun- 


*2tollioofler  telegraphed,  Sept  14th,  to  Ma- 
goffin as  follows: 

"The  safety  of  Tennessee  requiring,  I  occupy 
the  mountain  passes  at  Cumberland,  and  the 
three  long  mountains  in  Kentucky.  For  weeks, 
I  have  known  thai  the  Federal  commander  at 
Hoskins*s  Gross-Roads  was  tlureatening  the  in- 
yasion  of  East  Tennessee,  and  ruthlessly  urging 
our  people  to  destroy  our  own  road  and  bri(^s. 
I  postponed  this  precautionary  movement  until 
the  despotic  Government  at  Washington,  refus- 
XDg  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  had 
established  formidable  camps  in  the  center  and 
other  parts  of  the  State,  with  the  view,  first,  to 
subjugate  your  gallant  State,  and  then  ourselves. 
Tennessee  feels,  and  has  ever  felt,  toward  Ken- 
tucky as  a  twin-sister;  their  people  are  as  one 
people  in  kindred,  sympathy,  valor,  and  patriot- 


ism. We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  a  religious 
respect  for  Kentucky's  neutrality.  We  will  re- 
spect it  as  long  as  our  safety  will  permit  If  the 
Federal  force  will  now  withdraw  from  their 
menacing  position,  the  force  under  my  command 
shall  immediately  be  withdrawn." 

"The  despotic  Government  at  Washing^n'' 
could  hardlyj  with  reason,  be  blamed  for  reftising 
to  recognize  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  when 
Kentucky  herself  did  that  very  thing  with  a  de- 
cision and  emphasis  quite  equal  to  those  evinced 
in  President  Lincoln's  reply  to  MagolBn.  Zolli- 
coffer's  "religious  respect,"  therefore,  was  paid 
to  something  exoeedin^y  convenient  to  his 
cause,  but  which,  if  it  ever  had  bten,  no  longer 
existed. 
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toen  was  tihenoeforih  actively  pro- 
moted On  the  25thy  a  hiU  calling 
oat  40,000  Tolnnteers  for  the  defense 
of  the  State  and  Union  pasaed  the 
House  by  a  rote  of  67  to  13 ;  the 
Senate  concurring  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
5.  On  that  day,  the  Senate,  by  16 
to  10,  paaeed  a  bill  providing  that 
any  and  every  Eentuckian  who  shall 
have  voluntsurily  j(Hned  the  Eebel 
force  invading  the  State,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  inheriting  any  property  in 
Kentucky,  unless  he  shall  return  to 
his  allegiance  within  sixty  days ;  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  House  Judiciary 
Oommittee,  having  reported  that,  in 
its  judgment.  Congress  had  not  tran- 
scended its  powers  in  imposing  taxes 
for  the  preservation  of  the  llnion, 
was  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  13;  and  the  Senate  concurred 
without  a  division. 

On  the  16th,  Zollicoffer  advanced 
to  Barboursville,  Ky.,  capturing  the 
camp  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Uniomsts,  who  fled  at  his  approack 

The  changed  attitude  and  det^- 
mined  purpose  of  Kentucky  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Government  to 
take  some  decided  steps  in  defense 
of  its  own  existence.  £x-Gov.  More- 
head,'  a  most  inveterate  traitor,  was 
arrested  at  his  residence  near  Louis- 
ville, and  taken  thence  to  Fort  La- 
fayette, in  New  York  harbor,  where- 
in he  was  long  confined,  and  whence 
he  should  not  have  been  released. 
Warned  by  this  blow,  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent John  C,  Breckinridge,  Hon. 
Wm.  Preston,  late  Minister  to  Spain, 


Thomas  B.  Monroe,  sr.,  U.  S.  I^ 
trict  Judge,  Th<»nas  B.  Monroe,  jr^ 
Secretary  of  State,  CoL  Humphrey 
Marshall,  late  ^American'  membet  d 
Congress,  GoL  Geoige  W.  Johnson, 
Capt.  John  Morgan,  and  several 
other  prominent  traitors,  escaped 
about  this  time  to  the  Bebel  camps 
in  Southern  Kentucky,  and  passed 
thence  into  Tennessee  or  Yiiginia, 
where  they  openly  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Judge  Monroe  formally  renounced 
his  oflice  and  his  allegiance,  and  was 
adopted  a  citiz^i  of  the  Oonfederacj 
in  open  court  at  Nashville,  Octob« 
3d.  Breckinridge  and  Humphrey 
Marshall  were  promptly  made  Con- 
federate Brigadier-Generals. 

Zollicoffer,  on  entering  Kentucky, 
issued  an  order  promising  that  no 
citizen  of  that  State  should  be  mo- 
lested in  person  or  property  unless 
found  in  arms  for  the  Union,  or 
somehow  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  National  cause.  Of  course,  this 
did  not  save  active  Unionists  from 
seizure,  abuse,  and  confinement,  iu>r 
the  pigs,  fowls,  cattle,  etc.,  whether 
of  Unionists  or  Confederates,  from 
wholesale  confiscation  by  his  loosely 
organized  and  undisciplined  banditti, 
who  swept  over  the  poor  and  thinly 
settled  mountainous  region  wherein 
the  Cimiberland  and  Kentucky  riv- 
ers have  their  sources,  devouring  and 
destroying  all  before  them. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  on  finding  him- 
self safely  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  issued  an  elaborate  and  bitter 
Address,  announcing  his  resignation 


'  Charles  S.  Morehead,  fonnorly  a  Whlg^  rep- 
Tesentative  in  Congress  fh>m  the  Lexington  dis- 
trict, afterward  *  American*  Gk>yemor  of  the  State 
from  1855  to  1859,  was  originallj  a  Unionist  of 
the  Henry  Olay  school;  but,  having  become 
largely  interested  in  slaves  and  cotton-growing 


in  Mississippi,  was  now  and  evermore  a  devt>tee 
of  the  Slave  Power — hence  a  Disunionist  He 
bore  nn  active  and  baleM  part  in  the  Peaoe  Con- 
ference of  February,  1861 ;  and  was  thenceforth, 
though  professing  moderation,  fiilly  in  the  owuf 
lels  of  the  SeoesaioniBta. 
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of  hid  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  T7ni<m ;  demonstrating, 
after  his  fashion,  the  unconstitntion- 
ality  of  straggling  to  uphold  the  Oon- 
etitution ;  the  atrocity  of  the  despo- 
tism which  had  yentured  to  arrest  a 
few  of  the  many  traitors  actively  at 
work  to  subv^t  the  National  Gov- 
^nment ;  and  charging  the  Legisla- 
tnre  oi  his  State  with  ^^  woeful  sub- 
serviency to  every  demand  of  Fede- 
ral despotism  and  woeM  neglect  of 
every  right  of  the  Kentucky  citizen/' 
etc.,  etc.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
rhetoric: 

*^I  woTiId  speak  of  lihese  things  with  the 
simple  solemnitj  which  their  magnitude  de- 
mands ;  yet  it  is  difScnlt  to  restrain  the  ez- 
presfdon  of  a  just  indignation  while  we  smart 
imder  such  enormities.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
thousands  of  soldiers  on  our  soil,  nearly  all 
from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreign- 
era,  whom  he  em^ojs  as  his  instruments  to 
do  these  things.  But  few  Kentuckians  ha^e 
enlisted  under  his  standard ;  for  we  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  his  peculiar  form  of  lib- 
erty. 

^*  I  will  not  pursue  the  disgraoeful  subject 
Has  Kentucky  passed  out  of  the  control  of 
ber  own  people?  Shall  hirelings  of  the  pen, 
recently  imported  fh>m  the  North,  sitting  in 
grand  security  at  the  Capital,  force  public 
opinion  to  approve  these  usurpations  and 
point  out  Yiclims?  Shall  Mr.  Lincoln, 
through  his  Grerman  mercenaries,  impri-«on 
or  exile  the  children  of  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
compel  our  noble  people  to  exhaust  them- 
eelyes  in  furnishing  the  money  to  destroy 
their  own  freedom?  Never,  while  Ken- 
tucky remains  the  Kentucky  of  old  I — ^neyer, 
while  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons  have  the 
will  and  the  nerve  to  make  the  State  sing  to 
the  music  of  their  rifles  I^' 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Brecldnridge, 
in  his  exodus  from  Kentucky,  had  per^ 
petrated  a  serious  blunder.  As  a  de- 
daimer  in  the  Senate,  in  chorus  with 
Yallandigham,  Voorhees,  and  May, 
he  was  worth  far  more  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  as  a  Brigadier  in  its 
military  service ;  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Garret  Davis  in  his  stead  did 


not  fully  compensate  the  Eebellion 
for  the  loss  of  its  boldest  and  mosi 
nnscmpiiloas  champion  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Gen.  W,  T.  Sherman,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, succeeded  Gen.  Anderson  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Kentucky. 
The  Bebels,  with  an  art  which  they 
had  already  brought  to  perfection, 
imposed  on  him,  with  snccess,  as  on 
G^n.  McClellan  and  other  of  our 
commanders,  a  most  eza^erated  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  their  forces ;  w 
that,  when  Kentucky  might  easily 
have  been  cleared  of  armed  foes  by  h 
concerted  and  resolute  advance,  Sher- 
man was  telegrajdiing  fiiriously  to 
the  War  Department  for  large  reen- 
forcements;  and,  when  vi^ted  iat 
Louisville,  on  the  18th,  by  Secretary 
Cameron  and  A^t-Gen.  Thomas,  he 
gravely  informed  them  that  he  should 
need  200,000  men  to  recover  and  hold 
Kentucky ;  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
not  40,000  Eebels  in  arms  within  the 
limits  of  that  State. 

Pollard,  writing  of  the  early  pari 
of  November,  says : 

"  Despite  the  victory  of  Belmont,  our  sit- 
uatiou  in  Kentucky  was  one  of  extreme^ 
weakness,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
by  false  representations  of  the  number  of 
onr  forces  at  Bowling  Green. 

*  •  ♦  "  About  the  middle  of  September, 
Gen.  Bnokner  advanced,  with  a  small  force 
of  about  4^000  men,  which  was  increased,  by 
the  16th  of  October,  to  12,000;  and,  though 
other  accessions  of  force  were  received,  it 
continued  at  about  the  same  strength  until 
the  end  of  November,  measles  and  other  dis- 
eases keeping  down  the  effectiye  force.  The 
enemy^s  rorce  then  was  reported  to  the  War 
Department  at  50,000 ;  and  an  advance  was 
Impossible." 

The  XTnionists  of  sonth-eastem  Ken* 
tncky  were  mustering  and  organizing 
under  Col.  Garrard  at  a  point  known 
as  Camp  Wild-Cat,  when  ZoUicoffe* 
advanced  (Oct  20th)  with  seven  r^ 
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giments  and  a  light  battery,  to  attack 
and  diBperse  them.  Gen.  Schoepf, 
who  had  just  reached  the  camp,  aa- 
snmed  command  of  the  Union  forces 
prior  to  the  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t.  The 
BebelB  were  superior  in  numbers; 
but  the  Unionists  had  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  very  easily  beat  off  their 
assailants,  who  made  two  attacks  to 
no  purpose,  and  were  repulsed  and 
driven  away  without  serious  loss  on 
either  side. 

A  considerable  Bebel  force,  under 
Col.  John  S.  Williams,  having  been 
collected  at  Piketon,  the  capital  of 
Pike,*  the  easternmost  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
Qen.  T7m.  Nelson,  commanding  the 
Union  forces  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
started  from  Prestonburg,  Nov.  8II1, 
in  quest  of  them.  Having  not  less 
than  8,000  men,  while  Williams  re- 
ports his  full  strength  at  1,010,  Nel- 
son had,  at  11  o^clock,  a.  h.,  of  the 
7th,  dispatched  C!ol.  Apperson,  of  the 
83d  Ohio,  with  nearly  half  his  force, 
to  gain  the  rear  of  Piketon  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  that  ru^ed, 
almost  roadless  region,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Rebels  between  two  fires,  and 
compel  their  surrender.  It  was  first 
telegraphed  that  this  movement  had 
proved  a  perfect  success;  but  WU- 
Hams,  who  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly posted  throughout,  retarded 
Ndson's  direct  advance  by  smart, 
jndidouB  skirmishing  in  the  positions 
assuring  him  the  greatest  advantage, 
while  he  hurried  off  the  cattle  and 
other  spoils  industriously  collected 
from  that  poor,  thinly-settled  region, 
on  the  road  to  Pound  Gap,  whither 
he  retreated  on  the  9th — ^his  rear- 
guard of  400  leaving  Piketon  just  as 
Nelson  was  entering  it.    The  loss  of 


either  party  in  this  affidr  was  incon- 
siderable— not  over  100 — but  the 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  was  faultless, 
and  their  patient  endurance  of  tar 
tigue,  exposure,  and  privation,  most 
commendable.  Williams — ^who  ap- 
pears to  have  admirably  timed  and 
managed  his  retreat — ^reported  his 
force  stronger  at  Pound  Gap  on  the 
1 3  th  than  it  was  at  Piketon  on  the  8ttu 

The  heroic  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  anxiously  expected 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  Union 
force  since  the  opening  of  the  strug- 
gle, were  led  to  believe,  after  our 
successes  at  Camp  Wild-Cat  and  other 
points,  that  its  appearance  would  not 
much  longer  be  delayed.  Many  of 
them  stole  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  mountains  to  join  it  and 
hasten  its  march;  while  many  of 
those  who  remained  at  home  con- 
spired to  bum  the  more  important 
railroad  bridges  throughout  their  seo- 
tion,  in  order  to  preclude  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  to  their  Bebel  op- 
pressors during  the  struggle  supposed 
to  be  jufit  at  hand  They  succeeded 
in  burning  three  or  four,  but  failed 
with  regard  to  others;  and  all  of 
them  who  were  captured  by  the  Eeb- 
els  while  engaged  in  or  escaping  from 
these  attempts  were  promptly  con- 
signed to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  hopes  of  the  loyal  Tennesseans 
were  strangely  and  utterly  blasted. 
Gen.  Schoepf,  in  command  of  our 
army  which,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Eebel  attack  on  Camp  Wild-Cat,  con- 
fronted ZoUicoffer,  after  advancing 
two  or  three  days  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  was  induced,  by  a 
favorite  stratagem  of  the  Bebels,  to 
believe  that  an  overwhelming  Con- 
federate force  waa  advancing  on  his 
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right  flank  from  Bowling  Green,  and 
about  to  pounce  upon  and  annihilate 
him.  There  was  not  a  Bhadow  of 
foundation  for  this  story :  the  Eebels 
at  Bowling  Green  were  glad  enough 
to  keep  still,  and  not  expose  their 
weakness,  knowing  weU  ihat  Sher- 
man might  and  would  have  crushed 
them,  had  he  been  aware  of  it ;  yet, 
without  waiting  to  verily  this  absurd 
report,  G^n.  Schoepf  faced  about  and 
raced  two  days  toward  the  Ohio,  as 
if  for  dear  life,  strewing  the  road 
with  wrecked  wagons,  dead  horses, 
baggage,  etc.,  and  leaving  East  Ten- 
nessee to  her  fate.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  agony  of  }ier  gallant 
sons  in  his  army,  who  but  now  con- 
fidently supposed  themselves  about 
to  see  the  old  flag  floating  in  triumph 
from  the  spires  of  £noxville  and 
Jonesville,  can  but  faintly  be  realized. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the 
Kentucky  Secessionists  held  a  Con- 
vention at  BuBseUville,  in  the  south- 
ernmost of  her  counties,  behind  their 
principal  camp  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  organized  what  they  termed  a 
*  Provisional'  Government — ^perhaps 
from  their  inability  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  Geo.  W.  John- 
flpn,  of  Scott  county,  was  here  chosen 
Governor;*  the  party  having  had 
enough  of  popular  elections,  in  which 
they  never  had  any  success  or  made 
a  respectable  figure.  They  chose, 
likewise,  a  "Legislative  Council," 
which  they  clothed  with  ample  pow- 


ers; and  this  Council  proceeded  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy  I  No  cav- 
ils ad  to  the  authority  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  for  Kentucky  were 
raised  at  Bichmond;  and,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  The  ZouisviUe 
Courier  (now  issued  at  Nashville) 
gravely  announced  that  said  Council 
had  tMs  day  chosen  a  full  delegation 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  com- 
posed as  follows: 

Henry  0.  Baraett|        George  "W.  Ewing, 
John  Thomas,  Dr.  D.  V.  White, 

Thomas  L.  Barnett,     John  M.  Elliot^ 
S.  H.  Ford,  Thomas  B.  Monroe, 

Thomas  B.  Johnson, '  George  B.  Hodge. 

How  it  happened  that  two  of  these 
persons — ^Messrs.  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  Thomas  B.  Monroe — ^were,  that 
same  day,  sworn  in  as  Senators^  from 
Kentucky  at  Bichmond,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. They  had  probably  been 
appointed,  several  days  before,  by 
^  Governor'  Johnson.  Suffice  it  that, 
since  then,  Kentucky  has  been  regu- 
larly represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  though  no  popular  election 
thereto  was  ever  held  on  her  soil,  and 
no  shadow  of  consent  ever  given  by 
her  to  such  del^ation  of  power.  Of 
late,  her  representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress have  been  chosen  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  serving  in  the  Bebel  armies; 
which,  though  not  very  regular, 
seems  straightforward  and  business- 
like. They  repres^t  bayonets;  let 
them  be  chosen  accordingly." 


'Johnson  being  killed  in  the  battle  at  Shiloh 
next  Springi  he  was  somehow  suooeeded  in  his 
shadowy  QoTemorahip  by  Bichard  Hawes — a 
weak  old  man  who,  some  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  had  twice  represented,  as  a  Whig,  the 
Itfxington  district  in  Oongress. 

*  So  annonnoed  next  morning  in  Thu  Norfolk 
Day-Book 


^  The  LouiaviQe  Jownal  of  Oct.  12th  sharply 
said: 

"Hundreds  of  those  exceedingly  sensitive 
Kentuckians,  who  so  eloquently  procdainied  that 
they  could  never  take  up  arms  against  the  South- 
em  States,  inasmuch  as  those  States  were  Ken- 
tucky's sisters,  have  now  taken  up  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Kentucky  herself  I  Is  n't  that  enoag)i 
to  make  the  devil  laugh?'* 
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THE  POTOMAC— BALL'S  BLUFF— DEANESVILLE. 


The  disaBter  at  Btdl  Hon,  and  the 
amazing  imbecilitj  betrayed  in  al- 
lowing several  of  the  regiments  there 
routed  to  continue  their  panio-Btricken, 
disorderly  flight  over  the  bridges  into 
Washington,  whence  many  soldiers, 
and  even  officers,  dispers^  to  their 
respective  homes,  had  dispelled  all 
lingering  illusions  as  to  the  capacity 
of  Gen.  Scott  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war.  Though  it  was  still 
deemed  a  military  necessity  to  con- 
ceal the  failure  of  his  faculties,  to  ex- 
cuse his  blunders,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  eulogise  his  abilities  as 
well  as  magnify  his  services,  the  ur- 
gent, imperative  need  of  replacing 
him  by  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
conmiander  was  felt  by  every  intel- 
ligent Unionist.  It  was  he,  Winfield 
Scott,  and  none  other,  who  had  pre- 
cipitated a  third  of  our  forces,  on  or 
near  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  into  a 
decisive  conflict  with  seven-eighths  of 
the  Rebel  strength  in  Virginia,  in 
defiance  of  every  dictate  of  prudence 
and  of  common  sense.  Neither  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  of  War, 
nor  Q^n.  McDowell,  nor  the  maligned 
and  detested  Radicals — who  were  nat- 
tirally  anxious  that  our  76,000  three- 


months' men  should  not  be  disbanded 
and  sent  home  without  having  been 
of  the  least  positive  service — ^had  ever 
desired  or  expected  any  such  conflict 
as  this.  It  was  Gen.  Scott  who  had 
given  the  orders  under  which  Gen, 
McDowell  advanced  and  fought  on 
Sunday,  the  21st  of  July.  Gen. 
Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  at  Oenterville  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  saw  plainly  that  our  re- 
giments at  the  front  were  not  so  many 
as  they  should  be,  and  returned  has- 
tily that  evening  to  Washington  to 
procure  a  countermand  of  the  order 
for  battle ;  but  arrived  too  late  to  see 
G«n.  Scott  and  obtain  it.  Badly  as 
Patterson  had  behaved,  he  had  re- 
ported, on  the  18th,  by  telegraph  to 
Scott,  his  flank  movement  to  Oharles- 
town ;  which,  any  one  could  see,  left 
Gen.  Johnston  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hasten,  with  all  his  available  force^ 
to  the  aid  of  Beauregard  at  ManassdB. 
And,  on  the  20th---the  day  befdj8 
Bull  Run — ^he  had  telegraphed  to 
Scott  that  Johnston  had  actually  de- 
parted on  that  errand.*  Though  (Jen. 
Scott  remained  nominally  in  dbijef 
command  until  the  last  day  of  Oct^ 
ber,  he  was  practically  superseded 


^  Gen.  Scott,  in  oommenting  on  Qen,  Patter- 
ton's  testimony  in  a  deliberfttely  written  state- 
ment, made  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  sajs : 

"As  oonnected  with  this  subjeot,  I  hope  I 
nuj  be  permitted  to  notice  the  charge  made 
against  me,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  I  did 
not  stop  Brig.  Gen.  McDowell's  movement  upon 
l^naassi  Junction  after  I  hid  been  informed  of 


the  reenforcement  sent  thither  from  Wlnchestsr, 
though  urged  to  do  so  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Cabinet  Now,  it  was,  at  the  receptioa  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  the  troops  from  tbi 
attack;  and,  beside,  though  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment at  first,  we  had  all  become  animated  and 
sanguine  of  success ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  I  was 
urged  by  anybody  in  authority  to  stop  the  ti- 
tack;  which  was  oommenoed  as  early,  I  thiolc, 
as  the  18th  of  July." 
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forthwith  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
military  department  of  Waahington 
and  of  north-eastern  Yirginia^  which 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  waa  sum- 
moned, by  tdegraph,  fipom  that  of 
Western  Virginia  to  preside  over. 
This  change  was  officially  announced 
on  the  25th  of  July ;  on  which  day 
Gen.  KcClellan  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  received  a  most  en- 
thusiastic ovation.  He  proceeded  next 
morning  to  Washington. 

Gen.  McClellan  found  the  army 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
capital  redudjd,  by  defeat,  desertions, 
and  the  mustering  out  of  most  of  the 
three-months*  men,  to  50,000  infiintry, 
1,000  cavalry,  and  650  artillery,  with 
80  field-guns.  The  city  was  pro- 
tected, on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  by  hastily-constructed  but 
substantial  earthworks,  on  which 
some  heavy  guns  were  mounted. 
But,  if  the  Bebels  had  chosen  to  ford 
the  Potomac  a  few  miles  above,  either 
Washington  or  Baltimore  lay  at  their 
mercy,  provided  they  could  defeat 
this  army  in  the  open  field.  They 
did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  risk  so 
bold  a  movement;  though  military 
critics  believe  that,  for  the  two  weeks 
aucceeding  their  victory  at  BuU  Bun, 
it  might  have  been  attempted  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  They 
could  probably  have  thrown  across 
the  river  a  force  nearly  or  quite  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  which  defended 
Washington,  whereof  at  least  6,000 
would  necessarily  have  been  retained 
in  the  earthworks  on  the  Virginia 
side ;  while  the  prestige  of  their  re- 
cent victory,  and  the  consequent  de- 
moralization of  our  troops,  secured  to 
the  Bebels  decided  advantages,  which 


each  succeeding  weak  was  m(»*ally  cer- 
tain to  diminish.  They  did  not,  how* 
ever,  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  in 
force,  nor  even  to  provoke  another 
battle  on  its  south  bank ;  but,  having 
advanced  their  lines,  soon  after  their 
victory,  to  Munson's  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria,  they  only  remaioed 
there  until  a  night  attack  had  been 
plazmed  on  our  side ;  when,  promptly 
forewarned  by  traitors,  they  hartily 
withdrew  to  Fairfiix.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  main  body  of  their 
army  ever  deliberately  took  position 
this  side  of  Centerville. 

Gen.  McClellan  commenced'  by 
ordering  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army  out  of  Washington,  where  too 
many,  especially  of  Uie  former,  had 
hitherto  been  indulged  ia  idling  away 
their  time,  to  the  neglect  of  their  dur 
ties  and  the  damage  of  their  morals. 
Col.  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  16th  r^ 
gulars,  was  appointed  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  carry  this  order  into  effect 
The  organization  of  the  Army  into 
brigades  was  soon  afterward'  effected ; 
and  these  brigades  were  ultimately* 
formed  into  divisions.  But  the  formr 
ation  of  army  corps  was,  for  some  re»> 
son,  postponed  and  delayed,  until 
finally*  it  was  peremptorily  directed 
by  the  President. 

Meantime,  the  patient,  loyal,  earn- 
est North,  soon  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  its  astounding  discomfiture, 
had  been  soberly  but  resolutely  rai»> 
ing  new  regiments  and  new  batteries 
for  a  more  determined  and  more  en* 
ergetio  prosecution  of  the  struggle 
forced  upon  it  by  slaveholding  treason* 
Every  State,  county,  and  township^ 
addressed  itself  ssealously  to  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  equipping;  so  that, 


•July  30th,  1861. 


•Aug.  4th. 


*  Oct  16th. 


•March  8th,  1862. 
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by  the  middle  *  of  October,  Gen.  Mo- 
Qellan  found  himBelf  at  the  head  of 
fully  150,000  men — an  army  superior 
in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
the  edsentiid  quality  of  its  material, 
to  any  ever  led  into  battle  by  Napo- 
leon, and  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
effective  which  had  ever  been  seen 
on  this  continent  It  was  not  only 
far  better  drilled  and  fitted  for  ser- 
vice than  that  with  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell had  advanced  to  Centerville 
and  Bull  Run,  but  it  was  better  con- 
stituted, in  that  its  members — ^not 
one  of  them  a  conscript — had  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years,  after  all  sixty-day 
hallucinations  had  been  dispelled,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  were 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  perils 
and  the  privations  of  protracted  and 
inexorable  war. 

Gen.  McClellan  held  his  first  grand 
parade  at  the  close  of  September, 
when  70,000  men  of  all  arms  were 
assembled,  maneuvered,  and  review- 
ed ;  a  larger  army  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  concentrated  on  any  field 
in  America.  Apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  Rebels  would  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  attack  some 
portion  of  our  lines ;  but  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
venture.  Still,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment, battery  after  battery, was  poured 
from  the  North  into  WasIiKngton,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  several  camps 
assigned  them  on  either  side  of  the 
Potomac,  until  the  mere  bulk  of  our 
quiescent  forces,  the  necessity  for 
ground  whereon  to  station  them,  com- 


pelled an  advance  of  our  lines — the 
light  troops  covering  the  Rebel  firont 
retiring  whenever  pressed.  Lewins- 
ville  was  reoccupied  by  our  army  on 
the  9th,  Vienna  on  the  16th,  and 
Fairfax  Court  House  on  the  17th  of 
October;  the  Confederates  recoiling 
without  firing  a  shot  to  CenterviUe  and 
Manassas.  On  the  16th,  Gen.  G^aiy, 
under  orders  from  Gen.  Banks,  in 
Maiyland,  advanced  to  and  captured 
Bolivar  Hights,  overlooking  Harper's 
Ferry.  Leesburg,  the  capital  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  was  mistakenly  re- 
ported evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th;  Gen.  McCall,  with  a 
considerable  Union  force,  moving  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  to 
Dranesville,  whence  his  scouts  were 
pushed  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  four 
miles  from  Leesburg.  On  the  19th 
and  20th,  McCall  made  two  recon- 
noissances  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg, encountering  no  enemy,  and 
being  assured  by  those  he  met  that 
the  Rebels  had  abandoned  that  town 
some  days  before.  Thus  advised,  Greo, 
McClellan,  on  the  20th,  directed  the 
following  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  Gen. 
Stone,  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  where  he 
was  watching  and  guarding  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river : 

**BeoelTed  October  M,  1861,  from  Gunp  GrlflSn. 

"  Gen.  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  joa 
that  Gen.  McCall  ocoapied  Dranesrille  yes- 
terday, and  is  still  there ;  will  send  out  heavy 
reconnoissances  to-day  in  all  directions  from 
that  point.  The  General  desires  that  yon 
keep  a  good  lookout  on  Leesbnrg,  to  see  if 
this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive  them 
away.    Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on 


*Gen.  McClellan,  in  hia  carefiiUy  elaborated 
•Report,"  says: 

*'  By  the  15th  of  October,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  about  Washington,  indusiveof  the 
garrison  of  the  city  and  Alexandria,  the  city 
guard,  and  the  forces  on  the  Maryland  shore  of 
the  Potomac  below  Washington,  and  aa  fiir  as 
Cumberland  above,  the  troops  imder  the  com- 


mand of  Oen.  Biz  at  Baltimore  and  its  dependr 
encies,  were  as  foUows : 

Total  present  for  duty 133,201 

"    sick 9,290 

**    in  confinement 1, 156 

present 143,647 

absent 8,404 

Total 162,061" 
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joor  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move 
them.  A.  V.  Oolbtjbn, 

*'A88'tA^t.  General. 
**Biiio.-Gssr.  Stoot,  PooUnilU:' 

Gen.  Stone  at  once  ordered  Col. 
Devens,of  the  16th  Massachnsetts,  to 
transfer  two  flat-boats  firom  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal,  opposite  Har- 
rison's Island,  to  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  therewith  to  ferry  over  his 
regiment  to  the  island;  which  was 
promptly  done.  About  dark,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  verbal  order,  Bevens  sent 
Oapt.  Philbrick,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  across  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
which  he  ascertained  was  not  pick- 
eted by  the  enemy,  and  ascended  the 
steep  bank  known  as  Ball's  Bluff, 
which  here  rises  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  to  the  Iqvel  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  Pushing  out  a  small 
distance  from  the  Bluff,  Philbrick  re- 
turned and  reported  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  small  camp  of  the  enemy, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
guarded.  This  report  was  sent  by 
Col.  Devens  to  Gen.  Stone,  who  there- 
upon issued  the  following  order : 

*^  Head-Quabtebs  Corps  or  Observation, 
''  PooLEsyn^LE,  Got  20, 1861—10^?.  u, 
*  Special  Order  No.  — . 

"Ool.  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harri- 
•on^s  Island,  with  fire  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  disooyered  by  ^^t.  Philbrick  in 
the  direction  of  Leesbnrg.  The  landing  and 
Aiareh  will  be  effected  with  silence  and 
rmpidity. 

'^  Col.  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  yolnnteers, 
will,  immediately  after  Ool.  Devens^s  depart- 
ure, occnpy  Harrison^s  Island  with  foor  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  and  will  cause  the 
four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island 
to  the  point  of  departure  of  Col.  Deyens. 
One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  oc- 
cupy l^e  nights  on  the  Virginia  shore,  after 
OA.  Devens^s  departure,  to  cover  his  return. 

*^  Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken 
silently  up  the  tow-path,  and  carried  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders 
of  Ool.  Lee. 

"  Col.  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  having  routed,  will 


pursue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and 
will  destroy  the  camp,  if  practicable,  before 
returning.  He  will  make  all  the  observft^ 
tions  possible  on  the  country;  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in 
hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any  supposed 
advantage  of  rapid  pursuit 

'^Having  accomplished  this  duty,  CoL 
Devens  will  return  to  his  present  position, 
unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side^ 
near  the  river,  which  he  can  undoubtedly 
hold  until  reinforced,  and  one  which  can  b^ 
successfully  held  against  largely  superior 
numbers.  In  such  case,  he  will  hold  on 
and  report 

"Chas.  p.  Stoitr,  Brig.-General." 

^*  Great  care  will  be  used  by  Col.  Devens 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  iigury  of  private 
property;  and  any  officer  or  soldier  strag^ 
gling  from  the  command,  for  curiosity  or 
plunder,  will  be  instantly  shot 

"Chas.  P.  Stonr,  Brig.-GeneraL" 

Col.  Devens  accordingly  cent- 
menced  crossing  his  force  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  had  his  five  com- 
panies formed  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
so  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  find 
his  "way  thither.  Ool.  Lee  likewise 
crossed  about  a  hundred  men,  and 
took  position  this  side  of  him.  Scouts, 
dispatched  right  and  left,  returned 
and  reported  that  they  could  find  no 
enemy.  Advancing,  so  soon  as  it 
was  light,  to  the  supposed  Bebel 
camp  reported  to  him  tiie  night  be- 
fore, Col.  D.  found  it  no  camp  at  all, 
but  an  optical  illusion,  created  by 
moonlight  glimmering  llirough  a  row 
of  trees  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  tents.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg 
without  discovering  a  trace  of  an  en- 
emy, CoL  D.  halted  in  a  wood,  un- 
perceived,  as  he  supposed,  by  any  foe, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Stone,  and 
awaited  further  orders. 

At  7  A«  M.,  a  body  of  riflemen  ap- 
peared on  his  right,  but  fell  back 
when  approached;  when  Bebel  cav- 
alry became  visible  on  the  road  to 
Leesburg.     Col.  Devens   hereupon, 
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about  8  A.  X.,  fell  back  to  the  hhxS, 
in  perfect  order  and  uninoleBted,  and 
there  Boon  received  a  mesaage  from 
Gen.  Stone  to  remain,  and  he  woald 
be  supported.  He  now  connted  his 
fiurce,  and  ascertained  that  it  nnm- 
bered  28  officers  and  625  men. 


At  noon,  or  a  little  after,  he  was 
attacked  by  musketry  from  the  wood* 
Borronnding  on  three  sides  the  field 
of  barely  six  acres,  in  whicb  his  men 
were  formed^  and  at  once  fell  back 
some  sixty  yards  to  obtain  a  better 
position.    An  hour  later,  being  still 


,->     T  r*  WITH 


a  -  -"^ 


a  COS  TAMMANY  RCGX^^N^  ^  .^ 


BATTUI  OV  BAtL'^  BLITfT. 

A.  Pftth  by  which  th«  Bebeto  tii«d  to  entor  the  open  field.    R  Flank  moremeiit  attempted  by  the  fiebeia;  defeated 

by  the  California  RegHaent 


unsupported,  he  fell  back  again  near- 
ly to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where 
he  was  soon  after  reenforced,  as  he 
had  been  promised,  by  the  California 
regiment,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,'  who, 
being  the  ranking  officer,  assumed 


command  —  having  received  from 
Gten.  Stone  an  order  to  support 
Col.  Devens,  or  withdraw  his-  force 
to  the  Maryland  shore,  at  his  discre- 
tion. It  seems  that  Col.  Baker  had 
doubts,  on  reaching  the  river,  whedier 


*  U.  Sb  Senator  from  Oregon ;  formerly  in  OongreM  from  IQinois,  and  a  €k>Ionel  in  the  Mezicaa  War. 
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to  refinfottse  or  withdraw  Col.  Dev- 
ens's  men ;  bnt,  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my were  abneady  upon  Col.  B.,  he 
decided  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
reenforce. 

The  main  cuirent  of  the  Potomac 
pasBcs  Harrison's  Island  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side,  where  three  flat-boats  or 
scows,  with  a  joint  capacity  of  125 
persons,  were  used  by  our  men ;  while 
only  a  life-boat  and  two  small  skiffs, 
together  carrying  fix)m  26  to  30  men, 
were  employed  on  the  Virginia  side 
ef  the  island.  Finally,  one  of  the  scows 
or  flat-boats  was  taken  around  to  that 
side.  But  the  crossing  of  the  river, 
here  quite  rapid,  was  still  difficult 
and  tedious ;  while  it  does  not  seem 
that  competent  persons  had  been  de- 
tailed to  supervise  and  effect  it.  A 
narrow,  winding  path  led  np  from 
the  immediate  brink  of  the  river  to 
fhe  open  field  on  which  our  troops 
were  formed,  with  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing in  the  woods  belting  that  field  on 
three  sides,  within  musket-shot.  CoL 
Baker  reached  it  between  1  and  2 
o'clock,  p.  K.  His  entire  force  consist- 
ed of  the  New  York  Tammany  regi- 
ment, Col.  Milton  Cogswell,  the  Cal- 
ifornia regiment,  Lieut.-Col.  Wistar, 
and  portions  of  the  15th  Massachu- 
setts, Col.  Bevens,  and  20th,  Col.  Lee 
—in  all,  1,900  men.*  The  Rebels  by 
whom  they  were  assailed  comprised 
the  8th  Virgmia,  13th,  17th,  and  18th 
Mississippi,  forming  the  brigade  of 
Gen,  Evans.*  Col.  Baker  had  barely 
completed  the  formation  of  his  men, 
when  his  right  was  heavily  assailed 
by  the  enemy ;  the  attack  gradually 
proceeding  to  the  center  and  left,  and 


the  struggle  thus  continuing  for  two 
hours  with  desperate  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  with  far  greater  loss  on 
ours,  because  of  the  uncovered  pod* 
tion  of  our  men.  Col.  Baker  insisted 
on  ezpofdng  himself  with  the  most 
reckless  bravery,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  head,  a  little  before  6 
o'clock.  As  our  men,  falling  fast, 
began  to  waver,  and  some  portiona 
of  the  line  to  give  way,  in  view  of 
this  calamity,  CoL  Cogswell,  who  suo« 
ceeded  to  the  command,  resolved  to 
charge  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  cnt 
his  way  through  to  Edwards's  Ferry, 
two  or  three  miles,  where  Gen.  Stona 
was  known  to  be  in  force ;  but,  upon 
attempting  this  movement,  it  waa 
met  by  a  fresh  Mississippi  regiment 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Feny,  under  whose  destructive  firs 
our  decimated,  discouraged  troops 
gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder 
down  the  bluff,  just  as  darkness  waa 
drawing  on.  The  triumphant  Bebelfl 
now  advanced  fit)m  all  sides  to  the 
bluff,  ard  fired  with  impunity  on  the 
disorderly,  straggling  mass  below* 
Meantime,  the  flat-boat  on  that  side 
of  the  island,  being  overioaded,  waa 
soon  riddled  and  su^k ;  the  Hfe-boai 
and  ski&  were  npset  and  lost ;  an4 
the  work  of  unresisted  slaughteir 
went  on«  Some  were  shot  on  the 
bank;  others  while  attempting  to 
swim  to  the  island ;  while  a  number 
were  carried  down  by  the  current 
and  drowned.  A  few  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  by  stealing  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  unobserved,  and  finally 
reached  our  lines  in  safety.  But  our 
actual  loss  by  that  bloody  disaster 


'California  regiment,  670;  Tammanj,  360; 
16th  Massachusetts,  663;  20th  KassachusettSi 
318:  total,  1,901. 

*  Qen.  Byaas'a  official  report  states  hia  foroei 


in  the  engagement  at  1,709;  which  evidently 
does  not  include  the  I3th  Mississippi,  with  six 
guns,  held  in  reserve,  and  so  posted  as  to  repol 
aid  to  our  side  from  Edwards's  Feny. 
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was  not  leas  than  1,000  men;  of 
whom  nearly  800  were  killed  out- 
right, and  more  than  500,  inclnding 
the  wounded,  taken  prisoners/* 

Meantime,  G^n.  Stone  had  directed 
Gen.  Gorman  to  throw  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  a  small  force, 
which  made  a  cautions  reconnois- 
sance  for  about  three  miles  on  the 
road  to  Leesbnrg,  when,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
it  exchanged  volleys  and  returned. 
Gen.  Gorman's  entire  brigade  was 
thrown  over  at  this  point  during  the 
day ;  but,  as  it  did  not  advance,  its 
mere  presence  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  so  far  from  the  scene 
of  actual  combat,  subserved  no  pur- 
pose. After  the  disaster  was  com- 
plete. Gen.  Stone,  about  10  p.  m.,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  from  which  our 
ill-starred  advance  was  made;  as  did 
Qen,  Banks  at  3  next  morning,  and 
Gten.  McClellan  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
ISo  relief  was  sent  while  relief  could 
have  availed.  Even  McCall  retired 
from  Dranesville  southward  on  the 
day  of  the  fatal  fight. 

Col.  Baker  has  been  widely  blamed 
for  rashness  in  this  conflict,  and  even 
for  disregard  of  orders — ^it  would  seem 
most  unjustly.  The  following  or- 
ders, found  in  his  hat  after  his  death, 
deeply  stained  with  his  life-blood,  are 
all  the  foundation  for  this  charge : 

"Edwabds's  FifiBT,  Oct.  21st,  1861. 
*  OoL.  E.  D.  Baksb,  Commander  of  brigade : 
"Oolonxl:  In  case  of  heavy  firing  in 
front  of  Harrison^s  Island,  yon  will  advance 
the  California  regiment  of  jonr  brigade,  or 
retire  the  regiments  under  Cols.  Lee  and 
Devens,  now  on  the  [almost  rendered  il- 


le^ble  with  blood]  Virginia  side  of  the 
river,  at  yoor  discretion — assoming  command 
on  arrival 

'^Verj  respeotfnlly,  Colonel,  jonr  most 
obedient  servant,         Chablbs  P.  Stohx, 

*' Brig. -General  Commanding.'* 

The  second  order  was  received  on 

the  battle-field,  by  the  hand  of  Cot 

Cc^well,  an  hour  before  the  death 

of  Col.  Baker,  who  had  put  it  in  his 

hat  without    reading  it     It  is    as 

follows : 

"  HEl.D-QTrABTBBS  COKPB  OF  ObBKBTATIOI^ 

"Edwabhs's  Fbbbt,  Oct.  22d,  11-60. 
"  E.  D.  Bakkb,  Commanding  brigade : 

^*  Colonbl  :  I  am  informed  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  is  abont  4,000,  all  told.  If 
yon  can  push  them,  yon  may  do  so  as  far  as 
to  have  a  strong  position  near  Leeabni^g,  if 
yon  can  keep  them  before  yon,  avoiding 
their  batteries.  If  they  pass  Leesbnrg  and 
take  t^e  Gnm  Spring  road,  yon  will  not  fol- 
low far,  bnt  seize  the  first  good  position  to 
cover  that  road. 

^'  Their  desire  is  to  draw  ns  on,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  retreat,  as  far  as  Qooee  Creek, 
where  they  can  be  reenforced  from  Manaa- 
sas,  and  have  a  strong  position. 

"  Report  frequently,  so  that,  when  they 
are  pnsned,  Gorman  can  come  np  on  their 
flank.        Yours,  respeotfhlly  and  tmly, 
"  Chablbs  P.  Stonb, 
"Brig.-General  Commanding." 

How  Stone  expected  Baker  to 
« push '  4,000  men  with  1,900,  in  an 
advanced  and  unsupported  position, 
where  the  4,000  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  increased  to  10,000  or  to 
20,000,  is  not  obvious.  And  why 
was  not  Gorman  sent  forward  to 
come  up  on  their  flank,  at  any  rate ; 
without  waiting  for  1,900  men  to 
*  push '  4,000  beyond  Leesbnrg  to  a 
good  point  for  covering  that  place  f 

As  to  CoL  Baker's  reading  or  not 
reading  this  dispatch,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  a  superior  force,  and 


'*  Gen.  Evans,  in  his  report,  claims  710  pris- 
oners, including  wounded,'  and  guesses  that  we 
had  "  1,300  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned.'*  He 
thus  makes  our  loss  exceed  by  over  100  all  our 
force  engaged  In  the  battle  I    He  reports  his 


own  loss  at  156  enly,  including  OoL  B.  B.  Burt, 
18th  MissisBippi,  killed.  Gen.  Evans  says  he  had 
no  cannon  in  the  fight — ^which  is  true;  forhia 
artillery  was  where  it  could  serve  him  beet— by 
blocking  the  road  from  Edwards's  Feny. 
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that  retreat  on  his  part  wbb  cample 
ruin.  He  must  repulse  the  enemy 
aasailing  him  then  and  there,  or  be 
destroyed;  for  no  force  that  Stone 
might  now  send  to  hlB  relief  coidd  be 
brought  np  in  time  to  save  him. 

The  Ball's  Blnff  tragedy,  grossly 
misrepresented  as  it  was  in  Bebel 
bnlletins  and  exnlting  narratiyes, 
traded  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
Tain-glorions  delusion  which  was  al- 
ready sapping  the  foundations,  if  not 
of  Rebel  str^igth,  at  least  of  Bebel 
energy.  Gen.  Evans  offidally  re- 
pcMrted  that  he  had  fought  and  beaten 
8,000  men,commanded  by  Oen.  Stone 
— his  troops  using  the  musket  alone ; 
while  the  Unionists  employed  artil- 
lery, and  fired  on  him  with  long- 
range  guns  firom  the  Maryland  shore  I 
and  that  his  brigade  had  driyen  ^^  an 
enemy  ybw  times  their  ntmiber  from 
the  soil  of  Yirginia,  killing  and  tak- 
mg  prisoners  a  greater  number  than 
our  whole  force  engaged."  These 
&ble8  were  repeated  in  general  or- 
ders,  with  the  necessary  effect  of  in- 
flating the  whole  Oonfederate  people 
with  an  inordinate  conceit  of  their 
own  prowess,  and  misleading  them 
into  an  intense  contempt  for  Yankee 
eowardice  and  inefSdency.  The 
natural  consequences  of  this  delu- 
aiye  swagger  were  evinced  in  the  en- 
oounters  of  the  ensuing  Spring. 

On  the  other  hind,  Ball's  Bluff 
dispelled,  though  at  a  terrible  cost, 
gome  of  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  sedulously  propagated  with  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the 
Union  rank  and  file.  Whoever  asked 
of  any  champion  of  the  prevailing 
strategy  why  our  armies  stood  idle, 
and  as  if  paralyzed,  in  the  presence 
of  inferior  forces  of  Bebel&  were  as- 
40 


snred,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that 
our  men  had  been  so  demoralized 
and  spirit-broken  by  their  rout  at 
Bull  Bun,  that  there  was  no  fight  in 
them — ^that  a  whole  brigade  would 
take  to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  a 
Bebel  regiment  advancing  to  the 
charge.  Ball's  Bluff  repelled  and 
dissipated  this  unworthy  calumny — 
by  showing  that  our  soldiers,  though 
most  unskillfally  handled,  predpita* 
ted  into  needless  perils,  entrapped, 
surrounded,  hopeless,  had  still  the 
courage  to  figli^  and  the  manhood 
to  die. 


At  6  A.  v.,  of  Dec.  20th,  Oen.  E. 
O.  0.  Ord,  commanding  the  8d 
Pennsylvania  brigade,  in  pursuance 
of  orders  from  Gten.  Oeorge  A. 
McCaU,  commanding  the  division 
holding  the  right  of  Oen.  McClel- 


lan's 


army, 


moved    forward    from 


Camp  Pierpont  toward  Dranesville, 
Loudoun  County,  Va.,  instructed  to 
drive  back  the  enemy's  pickets,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  forage,  and  capture^ 
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if  possible,  a  small  cavalry  force 
scouting  betwixt  Branesville  and  the 
Potomac.  Gen.  Ord's  brigade  con- 
sisted of  the  9th,  Col.  0.  F.  Jackson, 
10th,  Col.  J.  S.  McCahnont,  12th, 
Col.  John  H.  Taggart,  the  Bncktail 
BLdes,  Lt.-CoL  T.  L.  Kane,  a  part  of 
the  6th,  with  Easton's  battery  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  in  all,  about 
4,000  men.  While  halting  to  load 
forage  just  east  of  Dranesville,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  Bebel  brigade,  led 
by  Qen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  composed 
of  the  11th  Yirginia,  the  6th  South 
Carolina,  10th  Alabama,  1st  Ken- 
tucky, the  Sumter  Flying  Artillery, 
and  detachments  from  two  cavalry 
regiments — ^the  whole  force  number- 
ing, according  to  Bebel  accounts, 
only  2,500.  Stuart  appears  to  have 
been  likewise  on  a  foraging  excur- 
sion ;  as  he  had  with  him  about  200 
wagons,  which  probably  returned 
empty  of  aught  but  wounded  men. 
They  came  up  the  road  leading 
southwardly  from  Dranesville  to 
Centerville,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  were  foolishly  pushed  on 
to  attack,  though  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  in  position,  and  even  in  ar- 
tillery, appears  to  have  been  decided- 
ly on  our  side.  They  were,  of  course, 
easily  and  badly  beaten ;  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  fighting  with  cool  intre- 
pidity and  entire  Qonfidence  of  suc- 
cess. Our  a^regate  loss  was  but  9 
killed  and  60  wounded — among  the 
latter,  Lieut.-Col.  Kane,  who  led  his 
rrten  with  signal  gallantry.  The 
Rebels  lost,  by  their  own  account, 
230;  among  them,  CoL  Forney,  of 
the  10th  Alabama,  wounded,  and 
lieut.  Col.  Martin,  killed.  They 
left  26  horses  dead  on  the  field,  with 
two  caissons — one  ol  them  exploded. 


— ^running  off  their  guna  by  hand ; 
the  6th  South  Carolina,  out  of  315 
present,  losing  66 — ^in  part,  by  the 
fire  of  the  1st  Kentucky  (Rebel), 
which,  mJBtAking  them  for  Unionists, 
poured  a  murderous  volley  into  them 
at  forty  yards'  distance.  It  was  a 
foolish  affair  on  the  part  of  Stuart, 
who  was  palpably  misled  by  the  gas- 
conade of  Evans,  with  regard  to  his 
meeting  and  beating  more  than  four 
to  one  at  Ball's  Bluff.  When  he 
found  himself  overmatched,  losiDg 
heavily,  and  in  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked and  destroyed,  the  Rebel 
General  withdrew  rapidly,  but  in 
tolerable  order,  from  ^e  field ;  and 
Gen.  McCall,  who  came  up  at  this 
moment,  wisely  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue; since  a  Rebel  force  thrice  his 
own  might  at  any  moment  be  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  camp. 
Each  party  returned  to  itsquart^ 
that  night. 

The  victory  of  Dranesville,  imim- 
portant  as  it  may  now  seem,  difiused 
an  immense  exhilaration  throughout 
the  Union  ranks.  It  was  a  fitting 
and  conclusive  answer  to  every  open 
assertion  or  whispered  insinuation 
impeaching  the  courage  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  raw  Northern  volunteers. 
The  encounter  was  purely  fortuitous, 
at  least  on  our  side ;  two  strong  fo^ 
aging  parties,  believed  by  our  men  to 
be  about  equal  in  numbers,  had  met 
on  fair,  open  gro\md ;  had  fought  a 
brief  but  spirited  duel,  which  had 
ended  in  the  confessed  defeat  and 
fiight  of  the  Rebels,  whose  loss  was 
at  least  twice  that  they  inflicted  on 
us.  Admit  that  they  were  but  2,500 
to  our  4,000 ;  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, now  nearly  200,000"  strong, 
and  able  to  advance  on  the  enemy 


"G«&  MoOlellaD,  in  hia  deliberate!/  prepared,  loudlj  trumpeted,  and  widely  drcolated  Bepozl^ 
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Mrith  not  less  than  150,000  sabers  and 
bayonets,  eagerly  awaited  the  long^ 
expected  permission  to  prove  itself 
bnt  fairly  represented  in  that  casual 
detachment  which  had  fought  and 
won  at  Dranesvilla 

In  every  other  quarter,  our  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  blow 
well  struck  by  Butler  and  Stringham 
at  Hatteras,  had  never  been  retaliated. 
The  Eebels'  attempt  to  cut  off  Brown's 
regiment  at  Chicamicomico  had  re- 
sulted in  more  loss  to  them  than  to 
us.  Du  Pout's  triumph  at  Port  Eoyal 
had  dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  our 
foes,  and  inflicted  signal  injury  on 
the  original  plotters  of  treason,  with- 
out loss  to  our  side.  In  "West  Vir- 
ginia, the  campaign  was  closing  with 
the  prestige  of  success  and  superiority 
gilding  our  standards,  and  with  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  region 
securely  in  our  hands.  In  Missouri, 
Gen.  Fremont — ^though  vehemently 
reproached  for  not  advancing  and 
fighting  sooner,  and  though  never 
enjoying  facilities  for  obtaining  arms, 
munitions,  or  any  material  of  war,  at 
all  comparable  to  those  at  all  times 
eagerly  accorded  to  McClellan — ^had 
collected,  organized,  armed,  and  pro- 
vided, a  movable  column  of  nearly 
40,000  men,  at  whose  head  he  had 
pushed  Price — one  of  the  very  ablest 
of  the  Rebel  chieftains — ^to  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  State,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  hunting  him  thence  into 
Arkansas  or  eternity,  when  the  order 
which  deprived  him  of  his  command 
was  received  at  Springfield  on  the  2d 
of  November.  Yet  then  and  through- 
out the  "Winter,  Gen.  McClellan,  who 


had  been  called  to  command  at  "Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  that  Fremont 
left  New  York  for  St.  Louis,  stood 
cooped  up  and  virtually  besieged  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  holding 
barely  ground  enough  in  Virginia  to 
encamp  and  maneuver  his  army; 
while  the  Bebels  impudently  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Potomac,  on  one  hand,  by  batteries 
erected  at  commanding  points  on  the 
Yirginia  shore,  while  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Eailroad  was  dismantled 
and  obstructed  by  them  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  ftirther  west  on  the  other ; 
leaving  the  city  of 'Washington,  as 
well  as  his  vast  army,  dependent  on 
the  single  track  of  the  Branch  Eail- 
road for  all  their  subsistence  and  sup- 
plies, throughout  the  tedious  Winter 
that  followed. 

The  Confederates  had  not  yet  en- 
forced a  general  Conscription ;  and, 
though  volxmteering  was  widely  stim- 
ulated by  Police  discipline  and  Lynch 
law,  while  the  more  ignorant  and  ill- 
informed  young  women  of  many 
slaveholding  localities  were  enven- 
omed Secessionists,  reftising  to  give 
any  but  the  most  furious  counte- 
nance to  young  men  who  hesitated 
to  enlist,  yet  the  white  population 
of  the  States  actually  controlled  by 
the  Bebels  was  so  very  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  loyal  North 
and  West,  that  the  Eebel  armies 
were  necessarily  and  vastly  the  less 
numerous  likewise. 

Gen.  McClellan,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  estimated  their  numbers  in  East- 
em  Virginia  at  160,000 ;  but  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  acted  differed 


states  the  force  tinder  his  more  immediate  oom- 
mand  on  the  1st  of  December — ^that  is,  the  force 
then  in  the  Federal  District,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  small  patch  of  Eastern  Virginia  opposite 
WaahiDgton  held  by  him    at  198,213;  whereof 


169,462  were  "fit  for  duty."  This  does  not  hi* 
elude  Gen.  Wool's  command  at  and  near  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  the  1st  of  January  following,  he 
makes  his  total  219,707 ;  on  the  Ist  of  Febmaiy, 
222,196. 
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widely  from  that  of  his  Botx^rdiiiatea 
who  Bpent  the  Winter  in  camp  in 
Tirginia,  while  he  remained  .Bnugly 
housed  in  Washington.  Oen.  Wads- 
worth,  who  saw  and  (nntil  forbidden) 
questioned  the  ^contrabands'  and 
other  deserters  who  came  within  omr 
lines  from  Centerville  and  iricinity 
that  Autumn  and  Winter,  was  con- 
fident that  60,000  was  the  highest 
number  they  ever  had  encamped  in 
our  front ;  and  these  we  might  hare  as- 
sailed at  a  day's  notice  with  120,000; 
and,  by  taking  three  days  for  pr^ara- 
tion,  with  160,000.    Why  not  I 

The  weather  was  magnificent ;  the 
roads  hard  and  dry,  till  far  into  Win- 
ter. An  artillery  officer  wonderingly 
inquired:  ^^What  is  such  weather 
foT^  if  not  fighting?" 

The  loyal  masses — awed  by  the  ob- 
loquy heaped  on  those  falsely  accused 
of  having  caused  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Bun  by  their  ignorant  impatience  and 
precipitancy — stood  in  silent  expecta- 
tion. They  still  kept  raising  regiment 
after  regiment,  batteiy  after  battery, 
and  hurrying  them  forward  to  the  aU- 
ingulfing  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  decided  movement 
that  must  be  just  at  hand — but  the 
torrent  was  there  drowned  in  a  lake 
of  Lethean  stagnation.  First,  we  were 
waiting  for  reenlbrcemeBts — ^which 
was  most  reasonable ;  then,  for  the 
requisite  drilling  and  fitting  for  ser- 
vice— which  was  just  as  helpful  to  the 
Bebels  as  to  us ;  then,  for  the  leaves 
to  fall — so  as  to  fSsKiilitate  miUtary 
movements  in  a  country  so  wooded 
and  broken  as  Yirginia ;  then,  for  can- 
non— whereof  we  had  already  more 
than  200  first-rate  field-guns  in  Vir- 
ginia, ready  for  instant  service :  and 
so  the  long,  bright  Autumn,  and  the 
colder  but  still  fftvorable  December, 


wore  heavily  away,  and  saw  nothing 
of  moment  attempted.  Even  tb» 
Rebel  batteries  obstructing  the  lower 
Potomac  were  not  so  much  as  men- 
aced— ^the  Navy  laying  the  blame  <» 
the  Army;  the  Army  throwing  it 
back  <«i  the  Navy — ^probably  both 
right,  or,  rather,  both  wrong:  but  the 
net  result  was  nothmg  done;  nntfl 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  stereotyped 
telegraphic  bulletin,  ^AIl  quiet  on 
tibe  Potomac" — ^which  had  at  first 
been  received  with  8at]s&eti<m ;  aft«er- 
ward  with  complacency;  at  length 
evoked  a  broad  and  general  roar  of 
disdainful  merriment 

And  so.  Winter  at  last  settled  down 
upon  that  vast,  gallant,  most  effect- 
ive army.  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
strong,  able  and  ready,  on  any  fair 
field,  to  bear  down  at  a  chai^  all  the 
Bebels  in  their  front  without  coming 
toastand;  yet  lying  thus  beleaguered 
and  paralyzed,  ^vering  and  dying  in 
the  tents  to  which  they  had  been  so 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  cotor 
fortable  homes — ^not  allowed  to  build 
themselves  huts,  such  as  the  Bebels 
had,  because  that  would  reveal  to  the 
country  the  fact  that'nothing  was  to 
be  attempted  till  Spring  or  later;  ex- 
pecting, hoping  every  day  to  receive 
the  long-awaited  order  to  advance; 
but  seeing  night  aft;er  night  cloee  in 
without  it;  and  sinking  into  home- 
sickness and  disease,  which  ^nploy- 
ment  for  body  and  mind  would  readi- 
ly have  repelled  and  dissipated. 

Is  this  obstinate  fixity,  this  rooted 
neglect  and  waste  of  the  grandest  op- 
portunities, explicable  ?  Not  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  constitutional  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood — ^that  is,  of 
other  men's — on  the  part  of  our 
*  Young  Napoleon;'  for  he  was  at 
that  moment  among  the  most  eager 
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to  have  our  countrj  involved  in  Btill 
another  great  war,  by  a  refusal,  on 
ibe  part  of  our  Government,  to  sur- 
render Mason  and  SlideU.  2^ot  even 
Yallandigham  was  more  belligerent 
in  that  direction.  Constitutional 
timidity  and  irresolution — an  over- 
wbelming  sense  of  responsibility  and 
inadequacy  to  so  stupendous  a  trust — 
were  probably  not  without  their  in- 
fluence in  the  premises.  But,  beyond 
and  above  all  these,  there  was  doubt- 
less a  slowly  awakened  consciousness 
that  Slavery  was  the  real  assailant  of 
our  National  existence,  and  that  to 
put  down  the  Bebellion  by  a  positive, 
determined  exertion  of  force,  was  to 
seal  the  doom  of  its  inciting  cause, 
which  had  so  recently  tranrformed 
into  downright  traitors  so  many  high 
ofScers  who  once  honored  and  loved 
our  Union  and  its  flag.  It  was  hard 
for  one  who  had  long  been  arguing 
and  voting  that,  in  our  current  poli- 
tics, Slavery  was  not  the  aggressor, 
but  the  innocent  victim,  to  unlearn 
this  gross  error  in  a  year ;  and  Gen. 
McClellan  is  essentially  slow.  But, 
in  the  high  position  to  which  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  exalted,  it  was  hard 
also  not  to  see  that,  in  order  to  save 
both  Slavery  and  the  TTnion,  there 
must  be  little  fighting  and  a  speedy 
compromise — ^that  fighting  must  be 
postponed,  and  put  ofl*,  and  avoided, 
in  the  hope  that  financial  embarrass- 
ment, a  foreign  war,  or  some  other 
complication,  would  compel  the  mu- 
tual adoption  of  some  sort  of  Critten- 
den Compromise,  or  kindred  ^  adjust- 
ment,' whereby  the  Slave  Power 
would  graciously  condescend  to  take 
the  Union  afresh  into  its  keeping,  and 
consent  to  a  reunion,  which  would 
be,  in  effect,  an  extension  of  the  em- 
pire of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Canada 


frontier,  and  a  perpetual  interdict  of 
all  Anti-Slavery  discussion  and  effort 
throughout  the  Eepublic.  On  this 
hypothesis,  and  on  this  alone,  Gen« 
McClellan's  course  while  in  high 
command,  but  especially  during  that 
long  Autumn  and  Winter,  becomes 
coherent  and  ccmiprehensible. 

The  Eebels,  so  vastly  outnumbered 
and  overmatdied  in  every  thing  but 
leadership,  were,  of  course,  too  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  virtual 
siege  of  Washington,  with  all  but  one 
of  its  lines  of  communication  with  the 
loyal  States  obstructed,  to  make  any 
offensive  movement ;  and  the  only  as- 
sault made  that  Winter  npon  our  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief's main  position,  was  re- 
pelled with  prompt,  decided  energy. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows : 

A  portion  of  the  melodious  Hutch- 
inson family,  having  been  attracted 
to  Washington  by  tl^e  novelty  of  find- 
ing the  public  halls  of  that  city  no 
longer  barricaded  against  the  utter- 
ance of  humane  and  generous  senti* 
ments,  had  there  solicited  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  permission  to  visit  the 
camps  across  the  Potomac,  in  order  to 
breaJc  the  monotony  and  cheer  the 
ruggedness  of  Winter  with  the  spon- 
taneous, unbought  carol  of  some  of 
their  simple,  heartfelt  songs.  Gen. 
Cameron  gave  their  project  not  mere- 
ly  his  cordial  assent,  but  his  emphatic 
commendation;  and,  thus  endorsed, 
they  received  Gen.  McClellan's  gra- 
cious permission.  So  they  passed  over 
to  the  camps,  and  were  singing  to  de- 
lighted crowds  of  soldiers,  when  an 
officer's  quick  ear  caught  the  drifl;  of 
what  sounded  like  ^&>2i^i^>n/  Forth- 
with, there  were  commotion,  and  ef- 
fervescence, and  indignation,  rising 
from  circle  to  circle  of  the  military 
aristocracy,  until  they  reached  the 
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Tory  liigheBt,  drawing  thenoe  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

^^By  direction  <^  MtM^Om.  MoOleUan^ 
the  permit  given  to  the  ffutehineon  Family 
to  iing  in  tne  eampe,  and  their  pam  to  eroet 
the  PotomaCy  are  revoked^  and  they  wiU  not 
he  allowed  to  iing  to  the  troope^^^ 

As  the  then  fireehlj  uttered  Btanzaa 
of  John  G.  'WHrniEE,  whidi  thug 
canaed  the  peremptory,  ignominious 
sappreaaion  and  expulsion  of  the 
HutchiDBons,  are  of  themaelyeB  a 
memorable  and  stirring  portion  of 
the  histoiy  of  our  time,  they  may  fit- 
ly— as  they  will  most  worthily — dose 
tliiB  volume : 

"  EIN  PBSTB  BURG  1ST  UNSBE  GOTT."" 
(Lather^  Hjnui.) 

'Wb  wait  beneath  the  ftimaoe-blast 

The  pangs  of  transformation : 
Not  painlesslj  doth  Gk)d  reoast 
And  mold  anew  the  nation* 
Hot  boms  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  eipire; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  eviL 

The  hand-breadth  cload  the  8|ges  feared 

Its  bloodj  rain  is  dropping ; 
The  poison-plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  orertopping. 
East,  West,  South,  North, 
It  corses  earth; 
All  Jnstice  dies, 
And  fraud  and  lies 
live  onl J  in  its  shadow. 

What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  f 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  f 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  th*  old  star-spangled  pennon  t 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Ofth' men  o'th' South! 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  lifet- 
Hark  to  the  answer:  BlayxbtI 

Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foes, 

In  strife  unworthy  freemen : 
God  lifts  to-daj  the  yul,  and  shows 

The  features  of  the  demon  1 


O  North  and  South, 
Its  Tictims  both. 
Can  je  not  crj, 
"LetSkverydier 
And  Union  find  in  Freedomf 

What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going? 
We,  who  have  shared  the  guilt,  must  share 
The  pang  of  his  overthrowing  I 
Whatever  the  loss, 
Whatever  the  cross, 
Shall  thej  complain 
Of  present  pain 
Who  trust  in  Gk>d's  hereafter? 

For  who  that  leans  on  His  right  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken? 
What  righteous  cause  can  sufiTer  hann 
If  He  its  part  has  taken? 
Though  wild  and  loud 
And  dark  the  cloud, 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  To-Morrowl 

Above  the  madd'ning  cry  for  blood, 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming, 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  tiie  Curse 
Whose  wrong  we  share, 
Whose  shame  we  bear, 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  Heaven  1 

In  vidn  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  Jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever  I 

Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dumb, 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sighing: 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  come 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
God  give  us  grace, 
Each  in  his  place, 
To  bear  his  lot 
And,  murmuring  not, 
Endure  and  wait  and  labor! 


"  'Our  God  is  a  strong  fortress,'  (or  castle.) 
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It  is  stated  on  pago  119  that  "the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  adcpied  a  report  on  Slavery  which 
oondemned  alayeholding  broadly  and  thorough- 
Ij,"  eta  That  statement  is  not  literally  accurate. 
The  Synod  met  at  Danyille,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1836,  and  appointed  a  Conmiittee  of  ten— five 
ministers  and  five  elders — ^who  were  instructed 
to  "digest  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral  and 
religious  instmction  of  our  slaves,  and  for  their 
ftiture  emancipation,"  etc.  The  Conmiittee  did 
its  duty  faithfully,  and  the  report  in  due  time 
appeared — its  character  being  such  as  is  indicated 
in  the  text  The  result  was  duly  submitted  to 
the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting,  at  Bardstown,  in 
1836 ;  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon,  beyond 
noting  on  the  Synod's  records  the  reception  of 
the  report,  which  had  meaotime  been  printed, 
and  had  excited  some  feeling  among  the  slaye- 
holders. 

n. 

The  statement  on  page  120,  respectbg  the 
Attitude  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church 
toward  Slavery,  is  held  by  members  of  that 
Church  to  require  qualification,  in  view  of  its 
more  recent  actton  on  the  subject  The  mate- 
rial facts  are  as  follows: 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  1867,  a  report  on  Slavery 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  after 
having  been  debated  with  great  animation  for 
the  better  part  of  a  week,  was  finally  adopted 
(June  3d),  by  the  decisive  majority  of  169  yeas 
to  26  nays.  This  report  is  largely  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  the  former  testimonies  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  general  subject,  and  is 
leveled  at  the  new  Southern  doctrine  that  Sla- 
Tery  is  essentially  beneficent  and  Just — a  doc- 
trine notoriously  at  variance  with  that  originally 
maintained  by  this  Church.    The  Report  says: 

"We  are  especially  pained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  South,  have  given 
oflicial  notice  to  us  that  a  number  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders,  as  well  as  many  church-mem- 
bers, in  their  connection,  hold  slaves  'from 
principle'  and  'of  choice,'  'believing  it  to  be, 
according  to  the  Bible,  right,*  and  have,  without 
any  qualifying  explanation,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  sustaining  such  ministers,  elders,  and 
church-members,  in  their  position.  We  deem  it 
our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  our  constitutional 
authority,  'to  bear  testimony  against  error  in 
doetrine,  or  immorality  in  practice^  in  any  church, 
Presbytery,  or  Svnod,'  to  disapprove  and  ear- 
nestiy  condenm  the  position  whidi  ha&been  thus 
assumed  hj  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  South, 
as  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  established  oon- 


victions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a&d  must 
operate  to  mar  its  peace  and  seriously  binder  its 
prosperity,  as  well  as  bring  reproach  on  our  holy 
religion ;  and  we  do  hereby  call  on  the  Presby- 
tery to  review  and  rectify  their  position.  Such 
doctrine  and  practice  cannot  be  permanentiy 
tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Kay  they 
speedily  melt  away  under  the  illuminating  and 
mellowmg  influence  of  the  Gospel  and  grace  of 
God  our  Saviour  I 

"  We  do  not,  indeed,  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation  upon  all  our  breth- 
ren who  are,  unfortunately,  connected  with  the 
system  of  Slavery.  We  tenderly  ^mpathise 
with  all  those  who  deplore  the  evil,  and  are 
honestiy  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  present 
well-being  of  their  slaves,  and  for  their  com- 
plete emancipation.  We  would  aid,  and  not 
embarrass,  such  brethren.  And  yet,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  General  Assembly  of  1818,  wo 
woidd  'eamestiy  warn  them  against  unduly  ex- 
tencUng  the  plea  of  necessity;  against  making 
it  a  cover  for  the  love  and  practice  of  Slavery, 
or  a  pretense  for  not  using  efforts  that  are  Iaw« 
fhl  and  practicable  to  extinguish  this  evil.' " 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  vote,  Ber. 
James  G.  Hamner,  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia^ 
presented  the  protest  of  twenty-two  Southern 
members  of  the  Assembly  against  this  doctrine 
of  the  Report,  saying : 

"We  protest— Because,  while  past  General 
Assemblies  have  asserted  that  the  system  of 
Slavery  is  wrong,  they  have  heretofore  affirmed 
that  the  slaveholder  was  so  controlled  by  State 
laws,  obligations  of  guardianship,  and  humanity, 
that  he  was,  as  thus  situated,  without  censure 
or  odium  as  the  master.  This  averment  in  the 
testimony  of  past  Assemblies  has  so  far  satis- 
fied the  South,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  protest  against  the  mere  anti-Slaveiy 
part  of  Budi  testimony. 

"  We  protest,  then,  now.  That  the  present  act 
of  the  Assembly  is  such  an  assertion,  without 
authority  teom  the  word  of  God,  or  tiie  organio 
law  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 

"  We  protest  that  such  action  is,  under  pre- 
sent  conditions;  the  virtual  exscinding  of  the 
South,  whatever  be  the  motives  of  those  who 
vote  the  deed. 

"We  protest,  that  such  indirect  excision  is 
unrighteous,  oppressive,  uncalled  for — the  ex- 
erdae  of  usurped  power — destructive  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church — hurtful  to  the  North  and 
the  South — and  adding  to  the  peril  of  the  Union 
of  these  United  States." 

From  the  date  of  this  action— which  seems  to 
have  been  but  a  more  explicit  reaffirmance  of 
the  older  testimonies  of  the  Church  against  Sla- 
very, and  to  have  stopped  far  short  of  declaring 
slaveholding  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
character— the  New  School  Presbyterian  Chfrch 
had  hardly  a  foothdd  in  the  Slave  States. 
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The  Albcmff  Evening  Journal  of  Uaj  20tli,  1861, 
oommenting  on  a  rerj  aboslTe  attack  on  Gfor. 
Seward,  in  a  then  rooent  Bichmond  Whig^  with 
regard  to  his  assuranoeB  to  or  through  Jodge 
Cempbell,  respecting  Fort  Sumter,  says; 

"  If  the  Secretary  of  State  were  at  liberty  to 
reply  to  ex-Judge  Campbell,  revealing  all  that 
paissed  between  them  on  several  occasiona,  not 
only  no  imputation  of  insincerity  would  rest 
upon  the  Secretary,  but  the  facts  would  seriously 
affect  Judge  Campbell's  well-established  reputa- 
tion for  candor  and  frankness.  These  revela- 
tiona  would  fUmish  no  evidence  of  either  the 
'fiilsehood*  or  *  duplicity*  of  Governor  Seward; 
fbr  there  was  nothing  of  either  in  his  conver- 
sations. 

"  We  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that  Judge 
OampbeU  balanced  long  between  Loyalty  and 
Secession ;  the  preponderance,  up  to  a  late  day, 
being  in  favor  of  the  Union.  If  he  at  any  time 
looked  with  favor  or  satisfaction  upon  Secession, 
he  was  much  and  generally  misunderBtood.  If 
he  did  not  seriously  contemplate  remaioing  in 
the  Union  and  upon  the  Bench,  he  was  misun- 
derstood. If,  during  that  period  of  mental  trial, 
he  was  acting  in  harmouy  with  the  leading  ene- 
mies of  the  Union,  he  was  grossly  misunderstood. 

"That  Gov.  Seward  conversed  freely  with 
Judge  Campbell,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we 
doubt,  that,  in  those  conversations,  at  one  period, 
he  intimated  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuat- 
ed. He  certainly  believ&  so ;  fbundinghis  opinion 
ujwn  a  knowledge  of  Cton.  Scott's  recommenda- 
tion. Subsequently^  the  President  deemed  It  his 
duty  to  authorize  an  effort  to  reenforce  and  pro- 
vision that  fortress.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Gov.  Seward  met  Judge  Campbell  after  that 
change  of  purpose ;  but  he  was  not  at  liberty,  if 
they  did  meet,  to  reveal  what  was  so  well  kept. 

"  But,  whatever  Gov.  Seward  said  or  intimated 
to  Judge  Campbell,  was  true  at  the  time  it  was 
aaid. 

"That  Judge  Campbell  reported  to  the  Confede- 
rate President  half  that  he  said  or  intimated,  is 
more  than  doubtAiL" 

IV. 

The  statement  on  pages  449^0,  that  the 
original  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  impelled  by 
a  stringent,  imperative  political  necessity — ^that 
hostilities  were  inaugurated,  to  prevent  the  else 
inevitable  crumbUxig  away  and  utter  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy— has  received  additional  con- 
firmation since  that  portion  of  this  work  was 
stereotyped,  through  an  averment  of  Hon.  Jere. 
Clemens,  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama,  who^ 
in  a  Union  meeting  held  at  the  city  of  his  resi- 
denoe,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Uarcb  13,  1864,  said: 

"Before  I  declare  this  meeting  adjourned,  I 
wish  to  state  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war:  Some  time  after  the  ordi- 
nance of  Secession  was  passed,  I  was  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  called  upon  President  Davis,  who 
-was  in  that  city.  Davis,  Memminger,  the  Secre- 
Amj  of  War,  Gikbrlsti  the  membor  from  U)w&dfia 


County,  and  seveval  otbon,  wore  present.  As  I 
entered,  the  conversation  ceased.  They  were 
evidently  disou wring  the  propriety  of  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  Two  or  three  of  them  withdrew 
to  a  comer  of  the  room;  and  I  heard  Gilcfarist 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  ^H  must  he  done, 
JMaytufomonihs,  and  Ahbamaetays  in  the  Uman. 
ToumueteprinUe  (flood  mlht  faces  of  Ihe people:^ 
The  'Secretary  of  War  in  question  was  Mr. 
Leroy  Pope  Walker,  also  a  citizen  of  HuntsviDe^ 
who  made,  the  evening  after  Fort  Sumter's  snr- 
render,  a  public  prodamation  that  the  Bebels 
would  have  possession  of  WaahingtOQ  CSty  withm 
amonth.  He  wasan  original  Seoesmonist ;  while 
Senator  Clemens,  with  most  of  the  people  of  their 
county  (Madison),  dung  to  the  Union,  so  long  as 
they  could  with  safety.  That  Mr.  CleniMis  has 
fifcbrioated  soch  a  statement  with  regard  to  two 
of  his  ndgfabors,  by  whom  it  might  so  easily  be 
reftited,  if  untrue^  will  hardly  be  suggested- 

V. 
That  the  speedy  osptore  and  oocapati<Hi  of 
Washington  by  tiie  Gonfederatea  were  confi- 
dently antidpated  by  their  diiefs,  as  among  the 
earliest  and  most  inevitable  results  of  the  War 
they  were  inaugurating,  has,  perhaps*  been  soffl- 
dently  established  in  due  course ;  but,  since  the 
Governors  of  Virginia^  North  Carolina^  Kentodcy, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  with  otiiers,  boldly 
and  broadly  charged  President  Lincoln  with 
wantonly  inaugurating  dvil  war,  by  bis  Frodar 
mation  calling  out  75,000  militia  for  the  defense 
of  the  Federal  metropolis,  it  may  be  proper  to 
accumulate  evidence  on  this  head.  Here  is  what 
Wm.  H.  Bnsaell,  The  Time^a  correspondent,  who 
was  in  the  South  when  Sumter  was  reduced,  re- 
cords in  his  '  Diary,'  uuder  the  date  of  April  20th, 
1861,  just  after  dining  at  Charleston  with  W, 
H.  Trescott,  W.  Porcher  Miles,  Gov.  ManniTtft 
and  other  pioneers  of  Disunion : 

"  The  Secessionists  are  in  great  delight  over 
Gov.  Letdier's  prodamation,  calling  out  troops 
and  volunteers ;  and  it  is  hinted  theit  Wathmg* 
tan  toiU  be  attacked^  and  the  neat  of  Black  Bqoylh 
Ucan  venrUnt  whUh  hMoU  the  ca^pikd^  be  drioen 
out" 

TI. 
It  is  stated  on  page  848,  that  the  KorUi  Gsro- 
Una  Convention,  which  ultimately  passed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  the  same  whidi  the 
people  of  that  State  originally  elected  to  keep  her 
in  the  Union,  and  dedded  should  not  meet  The 
fftct  appears  to  have  been  otherwise — that  the 
Convention  which  did  the  deed  was  a  new  one, 
elected  Just  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  under  the  popular  conviction  fixat  Mr.  Idn« 
cohi  waa  waging  aa  unprovoked  war  on  '  the 
South.' 
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Abjloo,  The  lalaad  oE,  1*76;  698. 

iLsoLinoNiSTS,  Conyention  of  in  1823-4,  113 ; 
Irreverent  and  MnfldeP  tendencies  of|  131;  they  oppose 
Clmj  for  President  in  1644, 197. 

ABOunoir  Socibtt  of  PennsjlTWiia,  The,  lOT. 

ABORiGiNBSy  The,  Enslavement  oC,  27;  do.  hy 
tte  Puritans,  Sa 

Academies,  etc.,  number  of,  by  the  SthOensus,  23. 

Adaks,  Ghableb  Feulncis,  nominated  for  Yioe- 
Frosident  by  the  'Freesoilers,'  191. 

Adams,  Ex-Gk>y.f  one  of  South  Carolina's  Com- 
mJssioners  to  Waahlnfton,  411. 

Adams,  Greek,  of  Kentucky,  194. 

Adams,  Johh,  aQusionto,  33;  35;  42;  letter 
ftom,  to  fiobt  6.  Evans,  51 ;  letter  to  Jefllarson  on  the 
MtsBoori  Bestriction,  80;  81:  beoomes  President  in 
1797,  88 ;  his  Treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1798, 103. 

Adams,  John  Qumor,  his  firm  stand  in  behalf 
of  the  Ooorgia  Indians,  108;  attempts  to  porohase 
Texas,  149;  unites  in  sn  anti- Annexation  Address^ 
169;  allasion  to,  348;  2S0;  dsYors  the  PSnama  Con- 
gress, 367-8;  857. 

Adams,  Samttel,  42. 

Adbain,  Garnet  B.,  of  K.  J.,  Besdution,  374. 

Agbicttlturb,  19;  20-21;  statistics  of  by  8th 

.  U.  S.  CensQS,  83 ;  Tslne  of  implements  of,  by  dol,  S8b 

Aiken,  William,  (Gov.)  of  S.  C,  241. 

Aiken,  U.  S.  Gutter,  surrendered  to  the  South 
Carolinians,  410 ;  refippears  as  the  Petrel,  609. 

Alabama,  123-  Legislature  of  favors  Annexa- 
tion, 157 ;  the  '  tJnluiT  party  trinmph  in,  311 ;  Legisla- 
tive  instractions  to  her  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  OoDventioiL  813-18;  statement  and  withdraw- 
al of  the  delecation,  818-14 ;  secession  meeting  in,  880; 
her  Commissioner  at  the  South  CarollAa  Convention, 
S44 ;  (Governor  o^  sends  a  dispatch  to  the  ConvMitton, 
845;  secession  ct,  and  vote  thereon,  847 ;  popalatton  in 
1800,  851 ;  **  Declaration  of  Canses''  at  Mobile,  855 :  of- 
ten  voluntoers  to  Sonth  Carolina,  410;  seisore  of  Fed- 
eral property  in,  413;  surrender  of  the  U.  8.  cutter 

CB8StO,fi8. 

Alabama,  The  Privateer,  is  fitted  out  at  Liver- 
pool, for  Rebel  service,  606w 

Alamo,  The,  battle  o^  150. 

AlbanTi  K.  Y.,  *  Peaoe'  Gonvention  at,  388-96. 

Albany  Argtu,  27^  editorial  of,  sympathizing 
with  and  Instifyinff '  the  South,'  895 ;  against  *  oo^rdoi^ 
896;  on  the  President's  call  for  troops,  456-7. 

Albany  Evening  Joumaif  The^  editorial  of,  in  fk- 

Tor  of '  Conciliation,*  860-61 ;  citation  ftom,  688l 
Alezandeb  L  of  BussiSk  arbitrates  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  176L 
Alexandria,  Y&,  originally  induded  in  the 

District  of  Colambia,  148;  retaken  by  Unionists,  688. 
Alibn  and  Sedition  Laws,  82-3 ;  are  denounced 

by  JeflTerson,  in  his  **  BesoluUons  of  ^8,**  84 
Alleghant  Summit,  Ya.,  battle  at,  627. 
Allintowk,  Pa.,  military  organisation  at,  in 

1800^  for  dofuue  of  •Soutfaem  BightB,'  89& 


AxJiOK,  HL,  Lovuot*8  Speech  at  13>e  Ooort  Hoioflo 

ot,  188 ;  Federal  property  tak«n  thltherfWmi  St  Lonliu 
490.    See  Lovsjot,  and  2%a  /SKL  Zoims  Obwrver. 

Amebioak  Golonization  Sooiett,  The,  73. 

American  Society  for  promoting  National  XJni« 
ty.  The,  489;  programnM  ol,  489-40. 

Anderson,  maj.  Bobset,  evacuates  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  occupies  Fort  Sumter,  407-8;  The  Oharlst^fm 
Oovritr  accuses  him  of  eonunendag  civil  war,  406; 
attempt  to  relieve  him  by  the  Star  of  the  West,  41S: 
conibn  with  CoL  Lamon,  448;  is  notified  that  he  will 
be  attacked,  448  -jnureiiders  the  fort,  448 ;  his  report  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  War,  449 ;  la  in  command  in  Kentnoky  ; 
solicits  refinforoements  from  Fremont,  587;  613;  6181 

Andebson,  Richabd  G.,  of  Ky.,  i^ipointed  to  a^ 
tend  the  Panama  Congress,  968-0. 

Andrew,  Gov.  John  A.,  of  Mass.,  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicaffo  Convention,  881 ;  his  correspondeaoe 
with  Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  465-6. 

Ain)BBws,  T.  A^  of  Phila.,  letter  revising  the  use 
of  his  hall  to  Ckotso  W.  Curtis,  867. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  landing  of  Gen.  Butier  at,  i69. 

Anthont,  Hbnbt  B.,  of  B.  I.,  his  speech  on  tbs 
crisis,  881-3 ;  allusion  to,  404. 

Aboht,  a  fugitive  slave  in  Galifomia,  218. 

Abista,  Gen.,  defeated  at  Palo  Alto,  187. 

Abkanbas,  legislative  enslavement  of  firee  He* 
noes  in.  78 ;  withdraws  from  the  Democratic  National 


Conveotion,  815:  841 :  secession  of^  and  vote  thereon, 
B48 ;  population  in  1860,  851 ;  prosress  of  secession  la; 
Convention  votes  fu4  to  seceae,  486 :  Ordinance  of  se- 


cession passed;  the  nature  of  her  tenure  to  her  soil; 
action  or  the '  conservatives,*  487 ;  seizure  of  Fort  Smith, 
488;  testlmonyof  0«n.  Qantt  in  regard  to  Union  senti- 
ment in,  51& 

Arkansas  Tbbbitobt,  organization  of,  15 ;  108. 

Abmbtbong,  Gommandxb,  orders  the  surrendar 
of  the  Pensacola  forts,  413. 

Atchison,  David  K.,  his  advice  to  the  Border 
BufBans,  387;  surrounds  Lawrence  with  an  armv  of 
Mlssourians,  348;  344;  388:  defeats  a  smaU  Unloa 
force  in  Northern  Missouri,  587. 

Athebton,  Ghables  G.,  of  N.  H.,  offers  resolu- 
tions to  reject  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  In 
the  District  of  Columbis,  14& 

Atlantio  States,  The,  poverty  of  at  close  of 
Bevolutlon,  18;  obstacles  to  tnuiBporUtion  In,  19. 

AuGHET,  Bev.  John  A.,  of  Miss.,  reference  to^ 
850 ;  extract  from  his  **Iron  Furaaoe,'*  514. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  seizure  of  the  Feder^  Arsenal^ 
411 :  a  letter  ftt>m,  in  testimony  of  the  common  use  of 
deadly  weapons  by  the  8onthron^  600. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle^  The,  extract  fiom,  133 ; 
citation  from,  "Death  toth«  AboUttonist,"  188;  dta> 
tion  ttom,  847. 

AuERTN,  Moses,  148. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  148 ;  150. 

AvEBT,  WiLLLUi  W.,  of  N.  G.,  278 ;  his  resolves 

In  the  Demoeratlo  National  Convention,  809-10 :  bis 

speech  there,  811;  818. 

Avis,  Gapt.  John,  referred  to  in  one  of  John 

Brown's  lettais,  386;  his  treatment  of  old  Brown,  3801 

Atbk^  CLux,  engaged  at  BlAckbum's  Ford,  639. 
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BiDGn,  GiOBOi  B.,  of  N.  C,  wants libertjto 
take  hlt*'oldiiiMBmy^toKuiMa,Sn;  S8& 

Bakbb,  Ool.  Edward  D..  422 ;  reenforoes  CoL 
DeTeniat  BalPt  Btni^flSB;  ttUdefttli,e88;  ordenfrooi 
Chn.  BtoM  to,  AM. 

Baobt,  Abtbub  P.,of  Ala^  on  Annexatioiif  174. 

Bailbt,  Godabd,  an  account  of  his  defUcaF 
tioDfl  at  Wadilngton,  410-lt 

Baldwdt,  Boom  &,  of  Conn.,  397 ;  398;  404. 

Baldwik,  Hbnrt,  of  Pa.,  his  vote  on  tho  Kis- 
•oarl  GompromlM,  8Ql 

Ballou,  MjUOB,  killed  at  BuU  Bun,  646 ;  662. 

Ball's  Blupp,  Battle  of,  621  to  624;  braveiy  of 
tlM  Fedend  troops  9^9^  , 

BALTiMOBflk  Dem.  Cfonrention  of  1844  at,  164; 
OonTention  of  1948  at,  191 :  CoiiTentloDS  at,  la  1808, 
tt8-8 :  Whig  CoDTentlon  of  1856  at,  MT;  Seoeden'  and 
Doaglaa  CooTentlons  at,  817-18;  other  OooTentlooa  at, 
818-19 :  407 ;  420 ;  President  Unooln's  passage  throng^ 
421:  461;  SooMsloB  meeting  at,  482;  the  mobbing  of 
the  Federal  troops,  488-4;  great  Union  meeting  at, 
4n ;  Oen.  BoUsr  Uftes  possession  ot,  471 ;  478 ;  828-9. 

BaUiTnore  BxchtuM  2%e,  endeavOTS  to  incite  ft 
nob  against  Presldoat  Llneoln,  42a 

BcUUmare  RqifMieant  Thef  420. 

BaUimore  Svn^  Tht,  428. 

Bmgor  Union.  2%e,  dtatSon  fhnn,  392;  on  the 
P)resident*s  esll  for  tioops,  4M. 

Banes,  Gbn.  N.  P.,  elected  Speaker,  241 ;  sno- 
oseds  Gsn.  Patterson,  689;  989;  at  BalTs  Blnii;  8M. 

Baptists,  The,  and  SlATery,  119  to  121. 

Barboub,  Jambs,  176. 

Barbour,  Philip  P  ,  (tf  Ya.,  his  remarks  on  the 
Misaonrl  question,  110. 

BABBOUBsriLLB,  Kj.,  capturcd  bj  ZolUooffer,  614. 

Babboubsvillb,  Va.,  captured  hy  Gen.  Cox,  624. 

Babbbb,  Taoe.  W.,  shot  dead  hi  Kansas,  243. 

Barker,  Giobob  P^  166. 

Barkwkll,  B.  W.,  of  S.  C,  a  Oommisaioner  to 
Washington,  41L 

Babrixokr,  Danul  1L,  of  K.  C,  m  the  '  Peace 
Oonferenoe,*  401. 

Babron,  Com.  S.,  surrenders  at  Hatteras,  600. 

Barrow,  WASHiHOTOir,  Oommissioner  to  the 
Oonibderaey  ttmn  Qot.  Harris,  482. 

Barrt,  Kuob,  on  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  646. 

Barrt,  Mr.,  of  Kiss.,  withdraws  from  the  Dem. 
Oonrention  at  Charleston,  814 

Bartow,  Gbv.,  killed  at  Bull  Bnn,  643 ;  645. 

Batbs,  Edward,  of  Mo.,  247;  in  the  Chicago 
Oonrention,  821 ;  in  President  Lincoln's  Oabinet,  4S& 

Baton  Bouob,  La.,  Arsenal  seized  «t,  412 ;  490. 

Batard,  Jambs  A.,  ^father,)  107. 

Batard,  Jambs  A.,  (sou,)  316;  presides  at  the 
Sooadors'  Convention,  817,  on  Beoession,  890;  487 ;  601 

Bbauport,  S.  C,  captured  by  Federals,  605. 

Bbaurbgard,  Gbn.  G.  P.  T.,  442 ;  demands  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Snmter,  448 :  procUmation  by,  684: 
commands  the  Rebels  at  Boll  Bon,  689;  his  oiBolal 
report,  641  to  646;  66L 

Bbokwith,  Majo]^  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  688. 

Bbdford,  Pa.,  fugitiTe-alaTe  arrests  near,  216. 

Bbb,  Gbn.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  643 ;  645. 

Bbll,  John,  his  election  to  Congress,  in  1827, 
aided  by  negro  Totes,  179 ;  307 ;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 819 :  826;  482;  Tote  cast  for  him  in  Ky.,  483. 

Bell,  Joshua  F.,  of  Ky.,  338. 

Bblmont,  Uo.,  battle  of,  594  to  697 ;  J%e  Chicago 
JbumoTa  report,  605-8;  other  reports,  eta,  697. 

Bbndix,  Col.,  (Union,)  529;  530. 

Bbnham,  Gen.,  526;  on  Floyd's  retreat,  626. 

Bennino,  Hbnrt  L^,  in  Dem.  Conyention,  316. 

Benton,  Col.  Thomas,  106 ;  159 ;  speech  against 
the  Annexation  treaty,  104-6;  his  repngnanoe  to  An- 
nexation oTsroome,  174;  207;  oa  the  i>rad  6«ott  deoi- 
ilon, 268-9;  aUasion  to, 488L 


Bbrribn,  John  M.,  of  Ga.,  268. 

Bia  Bbthbl,  Ya.,  battle  ii,  629  to  531. 

Bio  Sprinqs,  Kansas,  Free-State  meeting  at,  SdO. 

BiNQ,  JuLiuSt  at  Bull  Run,  647 ;  550. 

BiNOHAM,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  670. 

BiRNET,  Jambs  G.,  oaodidate  for  President,  16T. 

Black  Jack,  Kansas,  battle  ot,  344. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  his  (mmion  of  Secession, 
871-2;  appointed  Beeretaiy  oT  State,  41L 

Blaib,  Col.  Frank  P.,  490;  haa  an  interriew 
with  Oen.  Price,  491 ;  his  strictures  on  Gen.  8cotL548> 
9;  666;  offors  a  reaolye  to  expel  John  B.  Clark,  S6BL 

Blair,  Montoomert,  In  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  428L 

Blaket,  Gsa  D.,  m  Chicago  Contention,  321. 

Blub  Mills  Landing,  Mo.,  Union  defeat  at,  687. 

BocooK,  Tho&  S.,  of  Ya^  804-5. 

Bolivar  Hiqhts,  captured  by  the  Fsderala,  620. 

BooNBVTLLE,  Mo.,  Bcbcls  defeated  at,  574. 

Booth,  Sherman  M.,  case  oi;  at  Milwaakee,  215. 

Border  Rcpfians,  one  of  their  resolutions,  835; 
ftirther  resolves,  286;  287;  288:  nnmerons  outrages  hr, 
242  to  246;  their  manner  of  rotlng,  249;  are  UagUt 
piety  by  John  Brown,  288 ;  allnsion  to.  48a 

Borbman,  Arthur  J.,  chairman  of  the  Wheel- 
ing GoDTention,  618i 
Borland,  Solon,  of  Ark.,  226 ;  he  seizes  Fort 

Smith,  48& 
Boston,    memorializes  Congress  on    the  Mis- 
sonri  qnestion,  78;  respeetable  Pro-Slavery  mob  at, 
127;  repngnanoe  to  the  FugiUTe  Slave  Law;  216. 

Boston  Oourier,  7%e,  on  Secession,  etc.,  366. 

Boston  PiMt,  The^  on  the  President's  calls,  467. 

BOTBLBR,  A.  B.,  of  Va.,  372. 

Botoe,  W.  W.,  of  S.  C,  speech  at  Colombia,  332. 

BOTD,  CoL.,  reenforoea  F^oe  at  Lexington,  587. 

Botd,  Linn,  of  Kj.,  208;  chosen  Speaker,  226; 
again  chosen,  260. 

Bradlet,  Dr.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  126. 

Braoo,  Gen.  Braxton,  his  order  as  to  Fort 
Pickens,  486;  601 ;  attacks  Wilson's  Zooavea,  etc,  SOS. 

Braine,  Lieut.,  commanding  the  Montioello^  60L 

Branch,  Adjt.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Bun,  645. 

Branson,  Jaoob,  arrested  hy  Sheriff  Jonea,  242. 

Bbbokinbidqe,  John  C,  nommated  for  Vice* 
President,  246:  elected,  24B;  vote  for,  in  the  Doo^ 
Convention,  818;  nominated  for  President,  819;  8b; 
review  of  the  oanvass,  888  to  886 ;  ebaatfled  Ubie  of  the 
Presidential  vote,  82S;  allnsion  to.  876;  402;  dedarss 
Lincoln  dnlv  elected,  418;  421;  487;  is  answered  hr 
Douglas,  441 ;  vote  oast  for  him  in  Kentneky,  40^  664- 
6;  flees  to  the  Gonfederacf,  614;  his  Addresa,  6Ux 

Breoeinbidoe,  Senator,  Jefferson's  letter  to^  85. 
Breckinridob,  Bey.  Bobt.  J.,  496. 
Brbshwood,  Gaft.,  surrenders  the  cutter  Ho- 

GlelhmtotheBebels,418. 
Bbiqos,  Gov.  Geo.  N.,  of  Mass.,  106 ;  arooints 

Samu^  Hoar  as  Oommissioner  to  Charleston,  180. 
Bright,  Jesse  D.,  of  Lad.,  197. 
Brinckbrhofp,  Jacob,  of  Ohio,  189. 
Bbodhbad,  John,  his  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis,  278. 
Brolaski,  Capt.,  (Union,)  killed  at  Belmont,  &9T. 
Brooks,  Jahes,  speech  on  the  Mexican  War,  200. 
Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assails  Senator  Sumner,  209. 
Brown,  Aaron  Y..  sends  T.  W.  Gflmer*s  letter 

to  Oen.  Jaokson,  16k 
Brown,  Albert  G.,  of  Miss.,  visits  BudiaoAD, 

277;  his  interview,  278;  878. 
Browtt,  B.  Gratz,  at  Chicago  Convention,  321. 
Brown,  Col.,  (Union,)  at  Chicamicomioo,  600. 
Brown,  Col.  Harvet,  at  Fort  Pickens,  601. 
Brown,  David  Paul,  126. 
Brown,  Fredebiok,  kiUed  hy  Martin  White,  284. 
Bbown,  GpOV.  Joseph  B.,  of  G*.,  speech  at  Con- 

vention,  887;  hisMesssge,  uiging  Seoesslon,  847. 
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Bbowv,  Jomr,  at  ihe battle  of  Black  Jack,  244; 

S79:  hto  earlj  lUb,  880  to  888:  what  Bodpath  says  of 
bim,  888-8;  at  the  battle  of  Osawatomie,   884;  his 
~i  at  iSawrenoe,  884-0;  he  releaaea  a  number  of 


ffpeeeh  i 
■laTea,8 


[eTea,886;  ''batUeof  the  span,'' 886;  goes  to 
jUs  •^Goiistttatloii,**  887-8;  goes  to  Harper's  Ferrr, 
980;  oaptares  the  Arsenal,  ^0-91;  the  fl^ht,  898-8; 


his  oaptore,  894-5:  letter  to  L.  Maria  GhUd,  895:  letter 
to  his  flunllf,  896;  letter  to  Mr.  Homily,  897;  his 
exeoatlon,  898-9;  Congressional,  805. 

Bbown,  Matob,  of  Baltimore,  461 ;  harangues 
the  mob,  464;  sends  envoys  to  the  President:  his  eor- 
respondenoe  with  Gk>y.  Andrew,  465-6;  his  intenlew 
wl&  the  President,  466u 

Bbowk,  Milton,  of  Tenn.,  Itl. 

Bbown,  OLnrER,  killed  at  Harper's  Ferrj,  292. 

Bbowk,  Owbn,  son  of  John  Brown,  288;  es- 
capes from  Harper's  Fenr,  899. 

Bbowk,  Watsok,  killed  at  Harper's  Peny,  291. 

Bbowkell,  Frakois  E^  killa  ihe  murderer  of 
EDsworth,  688. 

BBOWKiKa,  O.  H.,  of  m.,  in  Senate,  665-t. 

Bbowklow,  Pabsok,  citation  from,  484. 

BrufmnckeTf  3^  (Mo.,)  citation  from,  238. 

Bbtak,  Got  K.,  of  Texas,  withdraws  from 
theDem.  ConTentlon,  810L 

BbYAKT,    WnJJAM  OULLBK,  166. 

BuoHAKAK,  Jakes,  94;  presents  an  Aboli- 
tion petition  to  Congress,  144;  In  the  Convention  of 
1848, 191  ;888;  nominated  for  I^^ldent  846;  eleoted, 
M8;  appoints  S.  J.  Walker  GoTomor  of  Kansas,  848; 
uses  the  aooeptance  of  the  Leeompton  ConsUtation, 
250:  858;  868;  his  Inaogoral,  extract  from,  864;  at- 
tenos  the  Ostend  meeting,  ete.,  878:  condemns  the  ar- 
rest of  William  Walker,  8T6;  is  rlslted  hj  Albert  G. 
Brown,  877-8;  offers  a  reward  for  the  oaptore  of  John 
Brown,  886;  688;  his  Message  In  the  S.  O.  Convention, 
845:  his  last  Annual  Message,  867  to  871;  408;  sends 
Cashing  to  Charleston,  409;  411;  414:  488;  vote  cast 
for  him  in  Kentack^,  498;  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis,  611. 

BuosiKOHAic,  Got.,  of  Ck)nn.,  is  reelected,  326. 

Buokkkb,  Atlbtt,  of  Ky.,  194. 

BuoKKBR,  Gek.  Sdiok  B.,  Organizes  State  Guard; 
LowUntUU  Jmsmal  curses  him,  494 ;  496 ;  509 ;  609.  . 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  the  Free-Soil  Conyention  at, 
191;  ite  Platform,  198. 

BuFORD,  OoL.,  of  Ala.,  hig  arrival  in  Kansas, 
843;  besieges  Lawrence,  84& 

Bull  Ruk,  battle  of  639  to  547 ;  our  army 
moves  on  Centerville,  009 ;  map  of  the  field,  640;  our 
feint  disregarded,  541;  Beanregard*s  report,  extracts 
from.  641  to  546:  account  of  The  Sichmond  IHs- 
paieKy  548-8;  other  accounts,  dispatches,  eto^  546 
-4;  losses  sustained,  545;  Helntzehnan— Pollard— 
Bing,  546-7;  causes  of  the  disaster,  647  to  654;  Oen. 
Scott's  Mlure  to  send  force  enough,  etc,  560;  eyll  of 
short  enlistments,  661;  668;  consternation  of  the 
Korth,668^;  618. 

BURNBTT,  Hbkrt  C,  of  Ky.,  304;  496;  665; 
tNMomee  a  member  of  the  Bebel  Congress  and  a  Senator 
on  the  same  day,  617. 

BuBKBTT,  L.  w.,  of  N.  J.,  letter  from  Gov. 
Price  to,  489. 

BuRKBTT,  Thob.  L.,  of  Ky.,  Bebel  CongreBS,  617. 

BuBNS,  Akthoky,  the  ease  of,  215 ;  220. 

BUBKS,  Wu.,  makes  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  462. 

BuBKBiDK,  OoL,  at  Bull  Bun,  541. 

BuRBOvr,  B.,  of  Ark.,  in  Dem.  Convention,  316. 

Burt,  Col.,  (Bebel,)  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  624. 

BUBT,  Gbw.  Aemistbad,  of  S.  C,  196 ;  378. 

Burton,  Gov.  Wm.,  of  Del,  Message,  360 ;  460-61. 

BuTLBB,  Ajn>RBW  P^  of  S.  C,  denounces  Clay's 
Compromise  measures,  206 ;  299. 

BuTLKR,  PiBBOS,  of  S.  C,  remarks  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  4^  47. 

Butler,  Gbn.  Benjaion  P.,  m  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, 811;  818;  arrives  in  Maryland  with  the  8th 
Haas.,  468;  at  A.nnapolls,  469-70 :  takes  possession  of 
B2ltoore,Un;  "boS  in  Uberia,-  608;  688;  seises 
6eoL  R  Kane,  629;  oonunandsthaHactansespedltton, 
699;  600;  Oalr. 


BuTLBR,  Gbit.  "WiL  0.,  of  Ky.,  nominated  for 

Vice-President,  191.  ^  ,       «  , 

BuTLBB,  Major,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Behnont,  697. 

0. 

Cabhll,  B.  C,  envoy  fh)m  Jackson  to  Davis,  687. 

Cairo,  BL,  threatened  by  the  Rebels,  683. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  73 ;  is  contrasted  with  Gen. 
Jackson,  88-9:  98:  resigns  the  Vice-Presidency,  etci, 
94;  supports  the  Compromise  Tarili;  101 ;  his  duplicity 
vith  the  Oeorgia  Indians.  106 ;  his  report  on  incendlaiy 
mail-matter,  etc,  129;  14»-4;  164-5-6;  Secretary  of 
State  under  Tyler,  165;  169;  instructs  our  Minister  at 
Paris  with  re^  to  Annexation,  169  to  171 ;  175;  188; 
in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1848, 191;  194;  248  i 
his  opinions  compared  with  the  Dred  Boott  decision, 
259;  265;  Beverdy  Johnson^s  recollections  oi;  857-8; 
allusion  to,  884. 

California,  in  Congress,  190  to  196:  201 ;  Presi- 
dent Taylor's  Message  in  relation  to.  202;  oongresdon- 
iL  208;  Mason,  DaTia,  Clay,  and  Webster  on  BUivery 
In,  204-6;  admitted  ss  a  State,  208,  fttgltive-sUye  casa 
in,  218;  801 ;  withdraws  teom  Dem.  Convention,  818b 

Caln  MsBTiNa,  Abolition  petition  from,  144. 

Cambrelbno,  C.  C,  109. 

Cameron,  Col.  Jambs,  killed  at  Bull  Bun,  646. 

Cameron,  Gbn.  Sdion,  in  the  Chicaffo  Conven- 
tion, 821;  a  member  of  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet, 
428;  449;  visits  Oen.  Fremont  in  Missouri,  690;  his 
visit  to  Sherman  in  Kentucky,  615;  endeavors  to  postp 
pone  the  attack  at  Bull  Bun,  618. 

Campbell,  Judge  John  A.,  his  opinion  in  Dred 
Scotrs  case,  266;  480;  letter  to  Gov.  Seward,  488-4; 
The  Albcmy  Evening  Journal  on,  68SL 

Camp  Carlilb,  Ohio,  Virginia  Unionists  at,  520, 

Camp  Cole,  Mo.,  a  Union  regiment  routed  at,  576. 

Camp  Jackson,  Mo.,  captured  by  Lyon,  490  j  49L 

Cantbrburt,  Conn-,  mob  violence  at,  127. 

Carlilb,  Col,  (Union,)  moves  against  Je£ Thomp- 
son at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  COL  ^  ^ 

Carlilb,  John  S.,  618>19;  takes  his  seat  m  the 
XXXVIIth  Congress,  609 ;  takes  his  seat  In  the  Sen* 
ate,  661-2;  demurs  to  Mr.  Brownlng*s  views,  667;  op- 
poses the  *•  Peace*  measure  of  Johnson,  of  Mo^  67L 

Cablylb,  Thomas,  26;  605. 

Carr,  Wilson,  N.  C,  speech  at  Baltimore,  462. 

Carriok*s  Ford,  battle  ^  623--4. 

Carroll,  Charles,  President  of  the  Colonizatioii 

Society,  72. 
Carthage,  Mo.,  Rebels  defeated  near,  676. 
Carttbr,  David  BL,  in  Ghioago  Convention,  321. 
Cass,  Gbn.  Lewis,  164;  opposes,  as  Minister  at 

Paria   the  SUve-Trade-supprssslon  quintuple  treatr, 

177:  182:  Ills  opinion  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  190; 

nominated  for  President,  191;  222,  229;  282;  246; 

resigns  his  post  at  Washington,  411. 
Cass,  The  Cutter,  given  up  to  Rebels,  413. 
Castle  Pinoknbt,  occupied  by  S.  Carolina,  409, 
Catron,  Judge,  opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case,  268. 
Channino,  Wm  B.,  125;  142;  to  Webster,  363. 
Chapman,  Rbubbn,  in  Dem.  Convention,  314. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  68;  rifling  of  the  mails  at» 

123-9;  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Hoar  at,  180  to  184: 

Joy  evinced  at  Lincoln's  electton  at.  8S2 ;  836 :  inddeni 

at  the  Wistar  Club  at,  868-4;  reception  of  Caleb  Cnsh- 

ing  at,  etc,  409;  sorrender  of  the  cnttor  Aiken  at,  410; 

excitement  daring  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Somtar, 

447-a    See FoBTBuirrBB. 
Charl68tim  Courier,  2%c,  citation  flpom,  129;  331- 

2 ;  887 ;  announces  the  raising  of  troops  in  the  North  to 

defend  *the  South,'  896;  on  the  ocenpaUon  of  Sumter 

by  Mi^or  Anderson,  40a 
CharkatM  Mercury,  The,  332 ;  on  the  forts  in 

Ohsrleston  harbor,  40T. 
Charlbstown,  Va.,  John  Brown  and  his  foUowers 

imprisoned  at,  224;  their  execution  there,  29S-«;  emia- 

aanea  sent  to  Baltimore  from,  462. 
Chabloits,  N.  C^  n.  S.  Hint  seized  at^  48S. 
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t^EABm,  Salmok  p.,  2S9;  movM  to  amend  tbe 

NebrMkA  bill,  889;  888;  hit  vuAatity  fcr  Oormnor  of 
Ohio,  800;  in  the  Oblcaco  OoBTentton,  881;  1&  the 
*FeMo  Conferenoe,'  888;  401:  hit  reuuurkB  then,  404; 
•  member  of  President  Lloooln's  Ceblnet,  488. 

Chabb,  Samuel,  38 ;  107. 
Ohatham,  0.  W.,  Brown's  Convention  there,  38T. 
Ghatham-bt.  Chapbl,  Abolition  meeting  b.%  126. 
Ohsathak,  Gbn.,  fights  at  Belmont,  596, 
Cheat  Mountain,  Va.,  battte  of;  536. 
Chirokees  and  Cbebkb,  their  ezpulsion  from 

Ckorgia,  108  to  106;  aUodon  to,  8T& 
Ohbsnut,  James,  Jil,  of  S.  C.,  hia  views  on  Sla- 

Terr,  78;  his  speech  st  Columbia,  881 ;  resigns  his  seat 

ia  the  U.  8.  Senate,  887;  vtslts  Fort  tkmter,  448w 
OmoAGO,  111.,  Republican  Oonvention  at,  319. 
Chicago  Journal^  T%e,  on  battle  of  Belmont,  595-6. 
Chicago  Times^  The^  on  the  President's  call,  467. 
Ghicamioomico,  N.  C,  the  fighting  at,  600-1. 
Chbibtabbl,  quotation  from  the  poem  of,  121. 
Ohbistiana,  Pa.,  fugitive-slave  case  there,  215. 
Chuboh,  Sanford  K.,  of  N.  T.,  in  Dooglas  Con- 

Tentlon,  81S;  in  Albany  *  Peace*  Conrentlon,  888L 
GiNOiNNATi,  Ohio,  the  f\igitive-Blave  case  at,  2ia- 

If ;  Demoeratio  Convention  at,  MBk 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The,  392;  citation  from,  406b 
Cincinnati  Ocaettt,  Tht^  citation  fhmi,  524. 
Clark,  John  B.,  of  Mo.,  304-5 ;  expelled  from 

the  House  for  treasoiL  582;  a  Bebel  Brigadier,  574. 
Clark,  Daniel,  of  N.  H.,  381 ;  his  substitute  toit 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  888 ;  887 ;  408 ;  allnsion  to, 
608;  his  resolve  to  expel  Bebel  membera,  560;  670l 

Clark,  M.L.,  of  Mo.,  574;  at  Wilson's  Creek,  582. 

Clarksburq,  Va.,  surrender  of  Bebels  at,  520. 

Clay,  Gabsiub  M.,  in  the  Chicago  Ccmvention, 
881 ;  oommands  the  volunteers  at  Washington,  470. 

Clat,  James  B.,  of  Kv.,  in  the  *  Peace  Confer- 
ence,' 399 ;  allusion  to,  509. 

Clat,  Henry,  18;  President  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  72;  opposes  the  Mlssonri  Restriction,  75;  his 
Injunction  to  the  Missouri  delegate,  80;  90;  introdaoes 
his  Compromise  Tariff,  101 ;  defends  the  Cherokeea,  108 ; 
proposes  Emancipation  in  Kentucky,  111;  1^-9;  is 
written  to  by  Tyler  in  1S25, 154 ;  155;  156;  his  letter  to 
The  yatioruU  IntelUgtncer^  etc,  167:  review  of  the 
Presidential  canvass,  166;  his  Instructions  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, 176:  in  the  Whig  Convention  of  184S,  198;  his 
Compromise  of  1850, 908;  replleato  Jeff.  Davis,  806;  re- 
ports a  bill  organizing  Utah,  etc,  807;  his  Compromise 
measures  adopted,  806;  888;  Dixon's  opinion  of  Clay^s 
■entimonts,  280-1;  865;  &vors  the  Panama  Congressi 
867;  instructions  to  Minister  Everett,  868 ;  instructions 
to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  869;  letter  to  Leslie 
Combs,  etc,  848-4;  he  likens  the  Union  to  a  marriage, 
867 ;  allusion  to,  899:  404;  Pollaid^i  estimate  of  Cky's 
Influence,  etc,  609>1(il 

Clayton,  John  M.,  of  Del,  190. 

Clemens,  Hon.  Jebe.,  at  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  632. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gov.  Seward's  speech  at,  199 ; 

John  Brown's  proceedings  at,  888, 
Clinoman,  Thomab  L.,  of  N.  C,  308 ;  329  ;  his 

prescription  for  **  free  debaters,**  878;  allusloa  to,  406; 

487;  In  Confederate  Congres^  485-6 ;  allnsion  to,  514 

Clinton,  Db  Witt,  allusion  to,  18 ;  394. 
Cldtton,  Gborob,  allusion  to,  42 ;  264. 
Clinton,  Gborob  W.,  speech  at  Albanj,  394-^. 
Clinton  Hall,  K.  T.,  proposed  meeting  at,  125. 
Clinton,  Miss.,  against  Abolitionists,  128. 
Clover,  Rev.  L.  P.,  letter  to  Gov.  Letcher,  397. 
Cobb,  Howell^  of  Ga.,  chosen  Speaker,  203; 
988 ;  858 ;  resigns  the  control  of  the  TTeamry,  411 

Cochrane,  John,  of  N.  Y.,  374. 

Cocke Ys villi,  Md.,  ocoupied  bj  Federals,  471. 

Cogswell,  Col.  Milton,  at  Ball's  Blufl^  623-4. 

COLBUBN,  A88T.  AWT.  GbN.  A.  V.,  621. 

CoLOOOK,  C.  J.,  resigns  as  Coll.  at  Charieston,  336. 
COLLAMBB,  Jaoob,  of  Yt,  308;  at  Chicago^  321 


COLLDiBviLLa.  Obdii.,  JoliB  Biown  omtraels  te 

a  thooiaod  puces  at,  88a 

Colorado  TsBBnoBY,  ofganiMd,  388. 

OoLUXBiA,  Pft.,  fbcitive-fllave  case  at,  216. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  L^slatare  oonvenes  at»  3S0; 
Cbesnat's  spMeh  at,  wl ;  Boyoe*s  888 ;  Rafltai%  889L 

Columbub,  CHBiBfOPHBB,  implicated  m  the  Slsie- 
Trade,  86;  discovers  cotton  in  the  West  ladlea,  ffL 

Columbus,  Ohio,  President  liaooln  at,  419. 

Combs,  Gbn.  Leblo,  of  K7.,  letter  to,  343-4 ;  492. 

Comet,  The  Bbio,  lost,  with  cargo  of  slavea,  1T6L 

CoNOORD,  K.  H.,  pro-Slaveiy  mob  at,  127. 

Conorboationalisib,  Thb,  and  Slavery,  119. 

CoVNBcncUT,  slave  population  fai  1790 ;  troopB 
Ibmished  daring  the  BeTOlntioiL  86;  87;  first  Abolh 
tion  society  In,  107;  108;  diminished  Bepnbiloaa  ma- 
jority in, 800;  Bnddagham re«leeted In, a6L 

Conner,  James,  resigns  at  Charleston,  336. 

Conway,  Gov.  Euas  W.,  of  Ark.,  341. 

Cook,  Caft.,  roated  at  Camp  Cole,  Mo.,  67& 

Cook,  with  John  Brown,  298 ;  is  executed,  299. 

COPELAND,  with  John  Brown,  298 ;  is  executed,298L 

COFPOO,  with  John  Brown,294;  298;  executed,29a. 

CoFPOO,  escapes  from  Harper's  Fenj,  299. 

Corcoran,  Col.  Miohabl,  633;  wofuided  ani 
taken  prisoner  at  Ball  Bon,  54& 

COETES,  discovers  cotton  in  Mexioo,  68. 

CoRwiN,  Thomas,  of  Ohio^  ^ip<Nnted  Chainnan 
of  a  Select  CommlttM,  872;  his  report,  8S6-7;  oAra 
a  Joint  resolve  to  amend  the  Coostltatlon,  887-8 :  40GL 

Cotton  Gin,  history,  63-66.     See  Whitnet. 

Cox,  Gen.,  (tlnion,)  captures  Barboursville,  Ta, 
aad  porsnes  Wise,  M4^ 

Cox,  Bev.  Samuel  H.,  his  church  mobbed,  126. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  of  Ohio^  offers  a  *  Peace'  resolu- 
tion in  the  House,  570. 

Cbangh,  Judge,  signs  an  Abolition  petition,  142. 

Crandall,  Prudbnoe,  persecuted  for  teadiing 
colored  <^ldrai,  187. 

Crawford,  Martin  X,  a  Confederate  Commia* 

sloner  at  Washington,  480  to  486. 

Crawford,  Wm.  H.,  of  Ga.,  9L 

Crittbnden,  J.  J.,of  Kv.,  308;  pleads  for  'Coai- 
ciliation'  in  the  Senate,  878:  introduces  bis  Commo- 
mise,  876>7;  reflections  on  its  nature,  878  to  881 ;  WSt 
408;  408;  presides  oyer  the  Kentucky  ConTention,  485$ 
665;  oHlars  a  resohition  in  the  House,  568. 

Cboghan,  Col.  St.  Gborob,  (Rebel,)  kiDed,  626. 

Cboss-Lanes,  Va.,  Federals  defeated  at,  525. 

Cruse,  David,  a  Mlssooii  slaveholder,  slain,  286. 

Cuba,  268  to  272;  its  acquisition  demanded  bj 
the  Demoeratio  Convention  of  1880,  878. 

Cumberland,  U.  S.  Fbioate,  at  Noifolk,  478. 

CuMiNO,  Col.  Wm.,  of  Ga.,  91. 

CuBTiN,  Gov.  Andbbw  G.,  of  Pa.,  elected,  3261 

Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  suppressed  at  Philadelphia^  36T. 

Curtis,  Judob  B.  E.,  252 ;  on  Dred  Sco^  260-S. 

Gubhino,  Caleb,  146 ;  chosen  President  of  th« 
Charleston  Conrention,  809:  resigns  the  chair,  818; 
President  of  the  Seceders*  Convention,  818;  sent  te 
Charleston  by  Bnehanan,  409. 

Cutler,  Theodore,  speech  at  the  PhiladelphtB 
*Peaoa' meeting,  865;  welcomes  President  Llnoola,41& 

D. 

Bakotah  Tebbitort,  oiganization  of;  SSa 
Dallas,  Gborob  M..  of  Pa.,  on  the  Tariff  and 

Slarerr,  08;  nominated  for  Yiee-Presldeat,  164;  19L 
Dane,  Kathan,  reports  Ordinance  of  1787,  40l 
Daniel,  Judge,  of  Virginia,  on  Dred  Soott,  25T-8b 
Daribn  (Ga.)  Ebsolutions,  The,  33. 
Davis,  Col.  T.  A.,  (Union,)  at  Bull  Rnn,  644. 
Davis,  Com.  C.  H.,  rescues  Walker  at  Bivas,  276L 
DaviSi  Gabbbt,  of  £7.,  alluaion  to^  616. 
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SA'TI^  GSBf .  JKIF.  C^f  m  COBWflMld  at  JtfflfefBUU 
Oltjr,  686 ;  6ft ;  is  diraoted  to  interoept  Prioe,  669. 

Daxjb,  Hskbt  Wimtbs,  votes  for  Pennington, 
806;  naoire.  In  tlie  Committee  of  Tbirty-thrM,  886; 
la  Mftten  by  Maj,  for  Congresa^  656. 

DlYia,  Jbffbbsok,  97;  votes  against  Qen.  Tay- 
lor, 199;  opposes  Gbr^B  Coinpromise  measure^  201; 
fieadfl  t]ie  'dtato  Blgbte'  TloKet  In  Mifl&,  811;  in  the 
Dem.  ConTention  of  18S8, 828;  961;  letter  from  Brod- 
liead  to,  8T8 ;  bis  MveB  reeolvee  in  Congress^  806  to 
809;  in  the  Convention  of  I860,  817;  ia  answered  bj 
Henry  Clav.  848;  in  Ihvor  of  'Conciliation,'  878;  874; 
Ilia  propoatnon  to  amend  the  Constitntion,  881;  888; 
«onaente  to  aerre  on  the  Committee  of  18, 888 :  863 ; 
eleoted  President  of  the  Confederacy:  his  speecnes  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  StoTeason,  Ala^  416;  his  Inangn- 
Tal,41^-16;  427:  his  Cabinet,  489:  his  dnpUcttyidth 
regard  to  Maryland,  478;  sends  a  Commissioner  to  Ar- 
kuuna,  486:  extracts  from  his  Message,  497-8 :  his  Mes- 
sage of  July  80th,  496;  606-7;  eaptere  of  his  corre- 
spondence ;  letter  fnm  Buchanan  to,  611 ;  letters  lh>m 
Seynolds  and  Pierce,  618-18 ;  is  present  at  Bull  Bun, 
6411;  his  dispatch  describing  the  baUle,  644;  fi>rms  an 
alliance  with  Qov.  Jackson,  677;  writes  to  President 
Linooln  respecting  the  captured  priTateersmen,  609. 

BayiB)  John,  of  Mass.,  189. 

Davis,  John  Q-.,  of  IncL,  named  for  Speaker,  306. 

Davis,  John  W.,  of  Ind.,  chosen  Speaker,  18& 

Bawbon,  Wm.  C,  of  CkL,  229. 

Battok,  Jokathak,  LU  D.,  44. 

Datton,  William  L.,  nominated  for  Yio^-Piosi- 
dent,  846;  in  the  Chicago  Conyention,  881. 

De  Bow's  Review^  dta&on  fh>m,  73. 

Deolabation  of  Indbpbndbkob,  Thb,  extract 

from  the  original ;  reasona  fbr  a  certain  omiaslon,  84 :  its 
adoption,  86;  its  pvseepts  defied  by  Judge  Taney,  864. 
DSLAWABB,   slave  population   in  1790,  36;  87; 
Iieglslatnre  fhvors  the  Mftsonri  Bestrietlon,  78;  with- 
drawal of  from  the  Dougbs  Convention.  818;  reftises 


Iieglslatnre  fhvors  the  Mftsonri  Bestrietlon,  78;  with- 
drawal of  from  the  Dougbs  Convention,  818;  reftuei 
to  secede;  answer  to  the  Miss.  Commissioner,  860; 
population  In  I860, 861 ;  407:  Gk>y.  Burton's  action  with 
regard  to  the  Presidenrs  call  foe  troops,  460 ;  666. 

]>■  Sausbubb,  W.  p.,  of  a  C,  resolution  oS,  346. 

Db  Soto,  discovers  the  Mississippi  ,*  hia  deadi,  53. 

BsntcnT,  Mich.,  f^tivo-siave  arrests  at,  216. 

Jklbroii  Free  PreBB,  The,  citation  trooL  392 ;  on 
the  Preaident'a  call  Ibr  troopa.  467. 

Dbvbks,  Col.,  at  Ball's  BlofE;  621. 

Dickinson,  John,  of  Del,  46. 

DiOEiNBDN,  Danibl  S.,  191 ;  at  GharlMtOB,  317. 

Dickinson,  Mb.,  of  Miss.,  Ck>BL  to  Delaware,  359. 

DnrtBiOT  OF  Goluvbia,  142;  143;  petitions  to 
aboliah  SUvery  in,  148  to  147;  Qotfs  resolutioa,  198; 
€Bay*a  compromise  meaaures  regarding;  806;  popnte- 
ttoninl860;861.  .  v-f— 

DivBN,  OoL.  Albzandxb  S.,  of  N.  Y.,  572. 

Do,  John  A.,  his  repugnance  to  Annexation 
overcome,  174;  Secretuy  of  the  Treasury,  418 ;  hia 
edebiated  order,  418;  appointed  a  Mi^or-Qeneral,  089. 

DnoN,  Abohibald,  of  Kj.,  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Nebraaka  bQl,  888 ;  concurs  with  Mr.  Doug- 
las, 889:  881 ;  at  the  Union  meeting  at  LonisviUe,  4^ 

Ddcon,  Jambs,  of  Ckmn.,  on  the  BebelUon,  565. 

DoooDBiDaB,  Philip,  110. 

DoDGB,  AuQCSTus  C.,  of  lowa^  submita  tha  Ke- 

braaka  blU  to  the  Senate,  887. 

DoKALDSON,  yABffifATu  of  Kansas,  244. 

DoHBLSON,  ANdbbw  J.,  for  Yioe-President,  247. 

DOBSBT,  Mb.,  of  W.  Ya.,  favors  new  State,  519. 

DoBSHEnoBB,  Majob,  on  Zagonyi's  charge,  592. 

Doublbday,  Gaft.  Abnbi!;  at  Fort  Sumter,  444. 

DonaHBBTr,  Ool.,  wounded  at  Behnont,  597. 

DouOHBBTT,  Lour.,  killed  at  Belmont,  597. 

DoueLAS,  Stbphbn  A.,  189;  194;  reports  a  bin 
to  organize  Oregon,  196;  proposes  to  extend  the  86* 
aO'  line  to  the  Padflc,  197 :  198 ;  reports  a  biU  to  admit 
Oidifomia,  and  oigaaixe  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  807; 
288;  bill  to  organize  Nebraska,  886;  his  report  aooom* 
panylng  it  8Srr*^:  the  Nebradca-Ksnsas  bill,  888;  re- 
sponds to  Senator  Dixon,  880 ;  in  the  Dem.  Convention 


of  1866,  846;  opposes  the  Lecompton  Constttntioi^ 
350;  canvasses  Illinois  with  Lincoln,  801 ;  808 ;  Demo- 
cratic hostility  to  in  Congress,  806;  in  the  Convention 
of  1860, 817;  nominated  for  President,  818;  888;  review 
of  the  canvass,  828  to  826;  classified  table  of  the  Presi- 
dential vote,  883;  Ihvors  the  Union,  848;  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,  888;  408;  motion  in  fevor  of  the 
Bouse  plan,  408:  486-7;  heartily  supports  his  whola 
country.  440-1 :  his  reply  to  Breckinridge,  441 :  vote 
cast  for  him  in  Kentncky,  492 :  said  to  have  complained 
that  *the  Boath  were  too  easily  satisfied,^  618. 

Dow,  WiLLUic,  shot  dead  in  Kansas,  241.  \ 

Downs,  of  La.,  denoonoes  Clay's  measures,  206;^ 

Dbanisville,  battle  of,  625-6. 

Dbatton,  Oomkandkb  E.,  at  Port  Boyal,  606. 

Drayton,  G-en.  T.,  (Rebel,)  at  Port  Boyal,  606, 

Dbywood,  Mo.,  skirmish  at,  585. 

Dna  Spbino,  Mo.,  ^bels  defeated  at,  577. 

DuMOifT,  OOL.,  Philippi,  522 ;  Carrick's  ford,  623. 

Dunn,  Wm.  ML,  of  Indl,  'Peace'  project  of,  374. 

Du  Pont,  Cok.  Samubl  F.,  604 ;  bombards  the 
Port  Boyal  forts,  604 ;  Bebels  sorrender  to,  605 ;  687. 

DUBTBA,  Col.  H.  B.,  529 ;  at  Little  Bethel,  531. 

E. 

Eabub,  Thobas,  biographer  of  Benj.  Lundy,  115. 

Eablt,  Col.,  (Rebe^  at  Ball  Run,  543. 

East  Tbnnsmdbb,  Dechiration  of  Grievances  by 
the  people  o£  488^;  Unionism  in;  persecution  by  the 
Bebels,  484;  nor  expectations  from  oar  forces  in  K«i<» 
tacky,  616;  her  hopes  blasted  by  SchoepTs  retreat,  617. 

Eddt,  Sax.,  of  R.  L,  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80. 

Edmonds,  Jobn  W.,  166. 

EDtrrNDsON,  Hbnrt  A.,  of  Ya.,  abettor  of  the 
assaolt  on  Snnmer,  899. 

Edwabds,  Rbv.  Jonathan,  extract  from  hia 
sermon  on  the  Blave-Trsde,  etc.,  60;  70;  850;  601. 

Edwabdbvillb,  IIL,  fugitive-slave  case  at,  217-18. 

Elliot,  John  M.,  of  Ky.,  in  Con£  Congress,  617. 

'^Elliot's  Derates,"  extract  from,  81. 

Ellis,  Gov.  John  W.,  of  N.  C,  calls  a  Conven- 
tion, 848;  his  seizure  of  Federal  property,  411-18;  an» 
swers  Presidents  call  for  troops,  ISO ;  exerts  his  infln- 
enoe  for  ttocession ;  seizes  Federal  property,  etc.,  460. 

Ellswobth,  Col.,  at  Alexandria,  and  death,  533. 

Elmobb,  John  A.,  Commissioner  from  Alabama 
to  the  Sonth  Carolina  Convention;  his  speech,  844-5. 

Elsetfeb,  Mb.,  speech  at  Tweddle  Hall,  394-6. 

Elzbt,  Col.  Abnold,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  543» 

Bmcrndpaior^  T?i4,  112. 

Emebson,  Db.,  owner  of  Dred  Soott,  251-2. 

ENOOHnm,  Tee,  wrecked,  with  slaves,  176. 

English,  Williak  H.,  of  Ind.,  proviso  to  th* 
Nebraska  bill,  888 ;  250 ;   a '  Peace'  proposition,  874. 

Entebpbisb,  The,  driven  into  Bermuda,  176. 

Eppbs,  MB.,of  Fla^  at  Charleston  Convention,  314 

ETHBBn>OB,  EiCEB80N,is  threatened  with  *'oold 
steel  and  ballets"  if  he  speaks  for  the  Union,  484; 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  Hoase,  565. 

Eusns,  captured,  with  Mason  and  SlideU,  606. 

Eyans^  Robt.  J.,  letter  to,  from  John  Adams,  51. 

EvABTS,  Jerbmuh,  ou  Slavery  and  Indians,  106. 

EvABTS,  WiL  M.,  of  K.  T.,  at  Chicago  Con.,  321. 

EvEBBTT,  Alexandbb  H.,  hls  Instructions  re* 
specting  Caba,  86a 

EvBBBTT,  Edwabd,  early  pro^laveir  opiniooa 
of  109;  extract  l!h)in  his  Message  as  Oovemor  off 
lussachasetts,  184;  his  diplomacy  with  respect  to 
Gaba,  870  to  878;  nominated  for  Vice-President,  819; 
letter  to,  from  Beverdy  Johnson,  856w 

EwELL,  Gbn.,  repulsed  at  Bull  Run,  544. 

EZPOBTS,  value  olj  by  8th  Decennial  Census,  23. 


Fairfax  Coubt-Housb,  Va.,  Union  cavslry  dash 
into,  688;  reoccupied  by  oar  foroea,  680. 
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VimnauD,  Ub.,  of  ]fo.|  otkn  petitions  for  Abo- 

Utlon  In  the  F«denl  DlBtrlct,  148. 

Favbuil  Hall,  BoBton,  is  refused  for  a  meeting 
to  oontlder  the  elremnstaBOM  of  LoTejoy't  Amth,  142b 

Fakvik.  Ool.,  captured  and  shot  iu  Texas,  150. 

Fabhh  AH,  Col.  N.  L.,  wounded  at  Bull  Bun,  646. 

Fatsttbvillk,  N.  0.,  seizure  of  Arsenal,  411 ;  486. 

^Rderalist,  The,''  dtation  ttom,  43 ;  45 ;  46. 

FlDBBAUSTS,  Thi^  their  political  blunders,  82 ; 
tlielr  fivrelga  policy,  MOl 

FBicalb  Akti-Slavxbt  Socnrrr,  mobbed,  12T. 

Fold,  Dayid  Dxtdlet,  166;  in  the  'Peace*  Con- 
fereaoe,  898;  abtent  from,  40Ql 

FiLLiBnsTBBiNa,  with  regard  to  Cuba,  269-2T0; 
Mrttdpaton  la.  never  brought  to  Joetiee  In  the  Union, 
176;  Indoned  by  the  DemoenUio  pertj,  877-8;  de- 
aonnoed  by  the  BepnbUcana,  87& 

FiLLMORB,  Millard,  nominated  for  Yioe-Presi- 
dent,  193;  his  ncceMlon  to  the  PrMldenoy,  206;  in  the 
Wh^  Convention  of  18&2,  228;  nominated  Ibr  Presi- 
dent, 247;  his  speech  at  Albany,  248;  the  vote  he  re- 
ceived, 248;  vote  east  fbr  him  In  Kentnchy,  492L 

FlSHiB,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  BuU  Run,  645. 

FrrzPATRicK,  Benjaiok,  of  Ala.,  nominated  for 
Yloe-President,  8ia 

Florida,  inraaionsof;  destruction  of  the 'negro 
and  Indian  fort  there,  177 ;  withdraws  fh>m  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  814;  secession  meeting  in,  880:  se- 
cession oA  And  vote  thereon,  847;  popolatlon  in  I860, 
851;  seUnre  of  Federal  property;  Fort  Pickens  be- 
sieged, 418. 

Flour,  annual  product  of,  by  8th  oensus,  22. 

Flotd,  John,  Governor  of  Va.,  sympathizes  with 

the  Nallifler^  lOa 

Flotd,  Johk  B.,  his  opinion  on  the  Cuba  qaes- 
tton,  268 ;  bis  disposition  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Tezao, 
840;  resigns  his  post  of  Secretaiy  of  War ;  achedale  or 
his  order  for  transfer  of  arms  ttom  Pittsborvh,  406;  his 
reasons  for  resigning,  409 ;  an  acooont  of  his  defalca- 
tions, 410, 411 ;  allusion  to,  418;  Pollard's  enameratlon 
of  the  services  of,  414;  allusion  to,  442;  606;  supersedes 
Oen.  Wise  in  West  Virginia;  the  battle  of  Camifez 
Ferry,  525;  effects  his  escape  from  Oen.  Benham,  686^ 

Flournot,  Francis  B.,  of  Ark.,  809;  315. 

FooT^  H.  &,  of  Miss.,  197 ;  opposes  Clay^s  Com- 
promise measures,  208;  does  not  object  to  abolishing 
Che  Slave-Trade  in  the  District,  204;  207;  chosen 
*  Union'  Governor  of  Mississippi,  211. 

FbOTB,  Capt.,  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  697. 

FoRNBT,  Col.  John  H.,  (Rebel,)  allusion  to  in 
Bragg's  order,  486;  woundea  at  Dranesvllle,  686^ 

FoRNBT,  John  W.,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House, 
806;  chosen  Oerk  of  the  Senate,  50& 

FoBSTTH,  John  C,  to  envoy  from  Texas,  151, 

Fort  Bbaurbgard,  besieged  and  taken,  604-^. 

Fort  Clare,  bombarded,  699;  captured,  600. 

Ft.  HatterajB,  bombarded,  699 ;  captured,  600. 

Fort  Jaoeson,  Ga.,  seized  by  Georgia,  411. 

Fort  Jaokson,  La.,  seized  by  the  State,  412. 

Fort  Macx)N,  seised  by  North  Carolina,  411. 

Fort  MoRab,  seized  by  the  Florida  troops,  412. 

Fort  Moroan,  seized  by  Alabama,  412. 

Fort  Moultbib,  evacuated  by  M^or  Anderson, 
407:  what  the  Charleston  papers  said,  407-8;  occu- 
pied by  S.  C  409 ;  fires  on  B&r  of  the  West,  412. 

Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  occupied  bv  Lieut  Slemmer, 
412;  order  of  Bragg,  486;  President's  Message,  650; 
Bobel  attack  on  Baota  Rosa  Island,  etc,  601-602. 

Fort  Pikb,  seized  by  Louisiana  troops,  412. 

Fort  Pulaski,  seized  by  Georgia  troops,  411. 

Fort  Soott,  Kansas,  captured  by  Montgomery, 
285;  occupied  by  Gen.  Price,  685. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  seized  by  Solon  Borland,  488. 

Port  St.  Philip,  seized  by  Louisiana,  412. 

Fort  Sumter,  407 ;  M«or  Anderson  takes  pos- 
session of;  what  the  Charleston  papers  said,  407-8;  the 
Star  of  the  West,  412 ;  closely  invested,  486 ;  Gen.  Scott 
flivors  the  evacoation  of;  486;  CoL  ijamon's  vlalt  to 


ObarieitoB,  44S;  oommeaeeraeBt  of  tiie  bonibardmef^ 
446-4;  map  of  the  contest;  enthnsUsitf  of  the  dcfaid- 
era,  445;  report  of  an  eye-witaeaa,  44^7 ;  WlcfUl  visits 
the  fort,  448;  the  tnrrender, 448-9:  great  exertement  at 
the  North,  408;  the  Preddent*s  Message,  6S6l 

Fort  Walcbb,  bombarded,  604;  capfenred,  605. 

Fostbb,  Ephraim  H.,  on  annexation,  172. 

Foster,  Hbitrt  D.,  of  Pa.,  beaten,  by  Curtin,  326L 

FouKB,  OoL.  Phzup  B.,  anecdote  of;  697. 

Frakcb,  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by,  54 ; 
oC  to  the  United  State^  56 ;  is  propitiated  to  fkvor  our 
Annexation  schemes,  169  to  171 ;  the  poUey  of  Wash- 
Inffton  toward,  865;  extract  from  the  treaty  with,  265- 
266;  proposes  to  gnarsatee  Cnba  to  Spain,  270 ;  488. 

FRAmoroBT,  Ky.,  Secessionists  to  meet  there,  493. 

Prakkldt,  BBKJAMUr,  35  ;  42 ;  107 ;  265 ;  385-4L 

Fraitklin,  Jbssb,  of  N.  0.,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Indiana  Territory  memorials  for  Slavery,  OL 

FRANfcLnr,  T.  E.,  in  *  Peace  Oonferenoe,'  40L 

Frbdbbick,  Md.,  a  constable  at,  makes  an  offer 
to  the  sheriff  of  Montreal,  218:  the  LegisUtore  oonTeaee 
at,  470 ;  a  Union  Home  Gnara  organized  at,  471. 

Frbdebicktowv,  Mo.,  Bebels  beaten  at,  59L 

^ee  Press,  The,  116. 

Frbb-Soilbbs,  The,  their  Conyention  of  1848» 
181 ;  their  Platform,  192:  Oonventioa  of  1808, 228. 

Frbb-St  ATE  Hotel,  at  Lawrence,  destroyed,  244^ 

FRELiHaHUTSEN,  Thbo.,  for  Ytoe-Presldent,  164. 

Fbbkoht,  John  C,  nominated  for  President,  246 ; 
the  vote  he  received,  248;  canaes  assigned  Ibr  his  lain 
vote,  eta.  299-800;  vote  cast  for  him  in  Kentucky, 493; 
appointed  M^.-Oenersl  in  the  Begnlar  Army,  6^;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mlssoori  I>epartment,  662;  his  letter  to 
the  President,  688-4;  his  testimony  belbre  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Oondnct  of  the  War,  684;  his  Proelama- 
tion  of  Aug.  81, 1861,  685;  the  dlspoatUon  of  hU  forces; 
his  reply  to  the  reqalsltion  on  him  from  Washlngtoo, 
687;  his  efforts  to  relieve  Lexington,  687-8:  coes  to 
Jefferson  City,  668;  pashes  westward;  is  ridt^  by 
Gen.  Cameron  and  snito,  690;  reaebes  Warsaw;  Zasp- 
ny1*s  charge,  691-2;  is  relieved  of  his  command,  608; 
review  of  the  dlfBonltles  attending  hla  campaign,  etxL, 
698^;  allasion  to,  687. 

Frost,  Gbb.  D.  M.,  sorpriaed  and  captured,  490. 

FnomYB  Slave  Law,  109;  210  to  224;  212-13« 

FuLiON,  Robert,  18;  Eli  Whitney^  to,  66 ;  68. 


Qaxbhis,  Gbit.,  ordered  to  Georgia,  103 ;  instructed 
to  destroy  Florida  fbrt,  177. 

Gallatin,  Mr.,  approaches  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  Itigltive  slaves^  176. 

Gamble,  H.  R.,  signer  of  aletterto  Lovejoj,  131; 
182:  makes  a  report  In  the  Miseonri  Convention,  488; 
is  cnoson  Governor  of  Mlssoori,  676. 

Gantt,  Gen.  E.  W.,on  Unionism  in  Arkan8as,515. 

Gabditbr,  Lxbut.  Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Bun,  643. 

Garner,  Margaret,  the  case  of,  219. 

Garnett,  Muscob  R..H.,  of  Va.,  ezoltihglj  pro- 
claims the  secession  of  8.  GL,  at  Washington,  407 ;  letter 
to  Trescott,  of  B.  C,  479-Sa 

Garnett,  Gen.  Robert  B.,  attacked  at  Lanrel 

Hill,  622;  at  Oarrick's  Ford,  688;  his  death,  684. 

Gabnbtt,  Mr.,  of  Va.,  reports  in  favor  of  sla^e* 
holding  in  Indiana  Territory,  62. 

Garrard,  Col.,  in  command  at  Wildcat,  616. 

Garrett,  J.  W.,  President  of  B.  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road ;  his  diapatch  to  the  Baltimore  authorities,  465 ;  466L 

Garrisonlans,  The,  116;  117. 

Garrison,  Wk.  Llotd;  114;  sketch  of  his  hfe^ 
116  to  117 ;  allasion  to,  121 ;  126;  127 ;  141. 

Gaboonadb  Bridcib,  Mo.,  burnt  by  Rebels^  491. 

Gaston,  Judge  Wk.,  of  N.  0.,  his  opinion  applied 
in  the  Dred  ScoU  case,  261. 

Gates,  Gen.,  emancipates  his  slares,  107;  615. 

Gaulden,  W.  B.,  of  GkL,  in  Dem.  ConTention. 
816-17. 

Gaulet  Bsmai^  burnt  by  Gen.  Wiae^  624. 
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Oaitlbt  Motjht,  Bo66oranB*s  attempt  on,  526. 

Gbabt  &  WsLLsa,  in  the  Alton  riota,  137. 

GmAAT,  Gbn.,  captures  Bolivar  Eights,  620. 

GsABT,  JoHK  W.,  Goyemor  of  Kansas,  249. 

Gsir.  Abmstbono,  Thb  Priyatkeb,  603. 

Cfemuaof  Universal  EmancipaltUm^  2%e,  112. 

GaoBGB  Vr^  Manifesto  of  Jan.  9th,  1813,  607. 

Gjboboia,  settlement  of,  by  Offlethorpe,  31 ;  oppo- 
sition tfiy  and  Introduction  of;  But  very,  82:  Darlea  Be- 
aolntiona  on  SUvery,  88;  oonoorrenoe  o£  in  the  Deda- 
mtion  of  Independenoe,  85 ;  slave  popaiation  in  1790; 
troope  Aimtahed  daring  the  Bevolntion,  86;  her  terri- 
torial  claiina.8T;  oedesher  territoiy,  60:  in  connection 
frith  the  Gottoo  Gin,  88  to  66;  uov.  Tronp  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Nulliflera,  100:  her  perfldions  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  lOS  to  106:  108 ;  she  offers  a  reward  for 
the  arrest  of  Garrison.  122 ;  withdraws  fh>m  the  Demo- 
eratic  Convention,  815:  Mr.  Ganlden  protests,  816; 
Sooession  meeting  in,  880;  Military  Convention  at 
MiUedgevUle,  887;  Stephens's  Union  speech,  842  to 
844;  her  appeal  for  delay  kept  secret  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Convention.  846:  Secession  of  and  vote  thereon, 
847;  population  in  1860, 861 ;  offers  volunteers  to  South 
Carolina,  410;  aeixure  of  Federal  property^  by,  411. 

GHHirr,  Treaty  of,  102 ;  do.  results,  176. 
GiDDiNQSk  Joshua  B.,  159;  321. 
Guman,  Mr.,  of  Alton,  DL,  139  to  141. 
GiuoBB)  Jomr  A.,  of  N.  C,  resolution  by,  305-6. 
Gilmer,  Tho&  W.,  to  Ths  Madisoman,  156;  158. 
Gist,  Gov.,  of  8.  0.,  summons  his  Legislature, 

880;  his  Message, 880^. 
Glbason,  Capt.,  at  siege  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  588-9. 
Glek,  Mr.,  of  Miss.,  in  Dem.  Convention,  314. 
CHdbt,  2%e,143. 

Godfrbt,  Gilmak  k  Go.,  in  Alton  mob,  139-141. 
Gold,  export  oC;  by  8th  Decennial  Census,  23. 
Goliad,  Texas,  battle  at,  150. 

GOODKLL,  WlLLLLM,  114;    125. 

Gorman,  Gen.,  at  Edward's  Feny,  624. 

GospORT ;  see  Norfolk. 

GOTT,  Danhl.  of  N.  Y.,  his  resolTe  condemning 

the  Slave-Trade  in  the  Federal  District,  108. 
Grafton,  Va.,  521 ;  622. 
Graham,  Wm.  A.,of  N.  C,  for  Vice-President, 223. 
Grant,  Gen.  IT.  S.,  278;  solicits  reenforcements 

of  Fremont,  587,  sends  troops  against  Jeff.  Thompson, 

601 :  his  attack  on  the  Bebels  at  Belmont,  604  to  607 ; 

his  norse  Is  killed  under  him  there,  697;  ooonpies  "S^- 

dacah,  612;  his  procbunatlon,  618w 

Grkat  Britain,  her  tardy  recognition  of  our 
independence,  17;  first  trafllc  in  slaves  by,  28;  early 


88;  prejudice  against  the  Cotton  Gin,  62;  the  war  of 
1812,  91 ;  her  treaty  stipalations  with  regard  to  the 
Indians.  102;  accused  or  intriguing  against  our  Annex- 
ation schemes,  169  to  171 ;  controversy  with  regard  to 
Aigttive  slaves,  176  to  177;  the  Holy  Alliance,  267; 
proposes  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain,  270;  499;  action 
witn  respect  to  Rebel  privateers ;  precedents  ftimished 
by  England  in  the  War  of  1812,  «08;  Mason  and  SlidelL 
606:  extract  lh>m  the  Prince  Regent's  Manifesto  of 
1818;  the  Queen*s  Proclamation  of  1861,  607;  demands 
and  receives  the  persons  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  608^ 

Grbblb,  Lt.  John  T.,  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  531. 

Greens,  Mrs.  Gen.,  befriends  Whitney,  60-61. 

Green,  one  of  John  Brown's  men,  294;  298-9. 

Greenyillb,  Tenn.,  Union  Convention  at,  483. 

Greqo,  Col.  Maxot,  at  Vienna,  Va.,  533. 

Geibr,  Justioe,  217 ;  on  Dred  Scott,  257. 

Grow,  Galusha,  of  Pa.,  offers  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas,  251 ;  is  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
804;  chosen  Speaker  at  the  Extra  Session,  66& 

Gruber,  Bev.  Jacob,  109. 

Grundt,  Felix,  beaten  by  John  Bell,  179. 

Guthrie,  James,  of  Ky.,  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
yention  of  1860,  817:  818;  his  report  in  the  'Peace 
Conference,*  897-8 ;  his  plan  of  amendment,  and  the 
Toting  thereon,  899  to  401 ;  his  prefanble,  and  the 


adopted  prMMwitions,  4M\  takes  part  In  the  TJnioii 
meeting  at  Louisville,  498. 
GnTANDom^  Ya.,  captured  by  Bebels,  526. 


Haoklet,  Prof.  Chae  W.,  to  Jefll  Dayis,  513. 
Hagebstown,  Md.,  John  Brown  at,  288. 
Haqobrty,  Likut.  Col.,  kiUed  at  Bull  Bun,  645. 

H ALDERMAN,  DR.  J.  A.,  35. 

Hale,  John  P.,  of  N.  H.,  171;  176;  nominated 
for  President,  228 ;  224 ;  402 ;  his  report  on  the  destrao- 
Uon  of  the  l^orfollc  Navy  Yard,  47i-4;  477. 

Hall,  Willard  P.,  of  Mo.,  226;  chosen  Lieut 
€k>vemor  of  his  State,  576k 

Hallbok,  Gen.  Henrt  W.,  succeeds  to  the  oom- 

mand  in  Missouri,  694 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  42 :  letter  firom  Lathy- 
ette  to,  61 ;  82;  107;  letter  to  Madison,  857. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  J.,  of  Texas,  339;  350- 

Hamilton,  Gen.  Jambs,  Jr.,  of  S.  C,  169. 

Hamlet,  James,  a  fugitive  slave,  215. 

Hamlin,  Hannibai^  189;  nominated  for  Yioe* 
President,  82L 

Hammbt,  Wm.  H.,  of  Miss.,  16L 

Hammondu  Jambs  H.,  of  a  C,  144;  180;  181; 
880;  887. 

Hamner,  Rev.  Jambs  G.,  on  SLarery,  631. 

Hampton,  Va.,  burnt  by  Magruder's  order,  529. 

Hampton,  Col.,  wounded  at  Bull  Bun,  543. 

Hardy,  Commander  Bobert,  603. 

Hardwiokb,  Lord,  on  Slavery,  29. 

Harlan,  Mr.,  of  Iowa,  307. 

Harnbt,  Gbn.  Wm  S.,  makes  a  compact  with 
Gen.  Price ;  is  superseded,  49L 

Harper's  Febrt,  414;  arsenal  fired  and  evacu- 
ated, 462 ;  evacuated  by  Rebels,  68&    See  Jonv  Bsowh. 

HARRiSBTTRa,  Pa.,  fligitlve-slave  arrests  at,  216. 

Harrisburo,  Texas,  burnt  by  Santa  Anna,  150. 

Harris,  Qov.  Isham  G.,  of  Tenn..  349 ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  President's  requisltton,  469;  488;  612. 

Harris,  Gbn.,  (Bebel,)  574;  576;  589. 

Harrison,  Wm.  Hbnrt,  52-3;  154;  515. 

Hartford  Convention,  Thb,  86. 

Hatteras,  bombardment  of  the  forts  at,  699; 
their  capture,  600 ;  627. 

Hawbs,  Biohard,  of  Kv.,  allusion  to,  509 ;  suc- 
ceeds Johnson,  as  *  Provisional'  Governor,  617. 

Hawkins,  Capt.,  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  591. 

Hawkins,  Col.,  (Union,)  600. 

Hawkins,  Jn.,  the  first  English  slave-trader,  28. 

Hatnb,  Col.,  sent  to  W.  by  Gov.  Pickens,  412. 

Haynb,  Bobert  T.,  86;  93. 

Hazelhurst,  Isaao,  speech  at  the  Philadelphia 
*  Peace'  meeting,  866w 

Hazltti,  with  Brown,  298;  is  executed,  199. 

Hbintzblman,  Gen.  S.  P.,  wounded  at  Bull  Bun, 
645;  official  report  of  the  battle,  646;  65L 

Hblpbb,  Hinton  B.,  304. 

Hendbicks,  T.  a.,  of  Ind.,  beaten  by  Lane,  326. 

Hbnrt,  Alex.,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia ;  caUs  a 
'  Peace'  meeting,  862 ;  his  speech,  868 ;  his  prohibition 
of  G.W.  Curtis,  867;  406^ 

Henrt,  Gustavus  A.,  a  Commissioner  ftt)m  Ten- 
nessee to  the  €k>nfederacy,  482. 

Hbnrt,  Patrick,  33;  42;  speech  against  con- 
solidation of  Federal  power,  etc,  81. 

TT^TTTtfim,  N.  T.,  Dem.  Convention  at,  166. 

HicKORT  Point,  Ks.,  Free-State  meeting  at,  242. 

HiOKS,  Gov.  Thos.  H.,  of  Md.,  refuses  to  con- 
vene his  Legiplature,  849 ;  461 :  harangues  the  Balti- 
more mob,  4& ;  465 ;  his  interview  with  the  President, 
466;  letter  from  Secr«tary  Seward  to,  467;  469;  his 
Message  to  the  Legislatore,  470-71 ;  iBsnes  a  proclama- 
tion for  troops,  472. ' 
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Hell,  D.  H.,  report  of  fight  at  Bethel,  63L 
Hnr&MAN,  THOfl.  C^  of  Ark^  propose!  an  amead- 

ment  to  the  Constitntioii,  874 
HOAB,  Samubl,  account  of  his  miaaion  to  South 

OftroUDft,  178  to  189 ;  his  oOeUI  report,  185w 
HODOK,  Geo.  B.,  of  Kj.,  m  Rebel  Congress,  617. 
HoLLiNg,  GoMMA^NDiB,  his  IfissiBsippi  fight,  6^. 
HOLMAK,  Mb.,  of  Ind.,  560 ;  561. 
HoLMBs;  Jomr,  of  Mass.,  79;  his  Tote  on  tbe 

Missoori  OomprDmisa,  80 :  9U, 
Holt,  Jobbph,  of  Kj^  Secretarf  of  War,  499. 
Hopkins^  Riv.  Samuxl,  37  ;  71 ;  254-6. 
HOUBION,  Sajc.,  149;  »oes  to  Texas.  150;  oon- 

ftrs  with  JMkaon,  191 ;  Mats  BnimeUt  for  GoTemor, 

889;  hiM  death,  840.    BeeTaxAa 
HuGXR,  Gbk.,  oonunaods  near  Fort  Monroe,  529. 
HuoHss,  Fjunois  W.,  439. 
HuHFHRBT,  Rkt.  Luthkb,  John  Brown  to^  297. 
Hunt,  Oen.  Memucah,  15L 
HuKTEB,  Ge^t.  David,  wounded  at  Bull  Run, 

545;  551;  588;  604 
HtnnxB,  R.  M.  T.,  of  Ta.,  317 ;  a  Oommissioner 

from  Darls  to  Oot.  Jaekaoo,  577. 
HuNTBBSYiLUi,  Va.,  Rebel  post  capiored,  627. 
HuTOHX2raQK8,  Thb,  MoClellan  ezpelS)  629-30. 


IsiSTiLLB,  erects  a  fort  on  the  M^ississippi,  64. 

Ibrahim  Paoha,  plants  ootton  in  Egypt,  58. 

Ilunoib,  the  Dou^as-Linooln  debate  io,  301 ;  the 
result,  809;  the  State  pleds»8  tssistsnoe  to  the  Ken- 
tacky  Unionists,  4196,   Bee  Caixo  snd  Altoh. 

IxpoBTs,  value  ofj  by  8th  deoennial  census,  23. 

Imdiaka,  RepubKcans  beaten  in,  301 ;  Republi- 
esns  a  maioritr  In,  824;  the  State  pledges  aiaUtanoe  to 
tbe  Kentneky  UnloDlsts,  486l 

IVDIANA  TsBBiTOBT,  fomwtion  cif  eflbrts  to  in- 
trodofle  SlaTeiT,  ote.,  6tt-8b 

IXDiANAPOLia,  Ind.,  Freddent  Lincoln  at,  419. 

Ibihlak  Cobw,  19 ;  annual  product  of  in  1859,  22. 

Ihbiaholi,  Texas,  Stsr  of  the  West  seised  at,  413. 

ISDIAKS,  enslavement  of,  27 ;  da  by  the  Puri- 
tans, 80;  treatment  of  the  Greeks  and  Cherokeee  by 
Georgia;  President  Adams  protects  them  fh>m  the 
Qeorsian  aatborltieSk  etc.,  108;  President  Jackson  &- 
vors  their  ezpulslon  ntnn  Ckoi^^  104 ;  their  lands  dis- 
posed of  by  lottery,  109 ;  Georgia  defies  the  Indian 
kwB,  and  hangs  Tsssells,  106;  treaties  made  with  those 

XvaiBflOLL,  Chabub  J.,  of  Pa.,  reports  in  &vor 
of  Annexation,  171 ;  extract  from  speech  in  1845, 18& 

IvasBSOLL,  Joseph  R.,  of  Pa.,  speech  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia '  Peace'  meeting,  888L 

Iowa,  diminished  RepuUicsn  vote  in,  300-301. 

Tbkdetji,  Jambs,  of  K.  C,  explains  the  omission 
of  the  word  «2a«e  in  the  Consdtation,  4& 

Iron,  product  of,  pig  and  wrought,  23. 

Ibvikb,  Col.,  crosses  into  West  Viiginia,  521. 

IvxBSON,  AiiF.,of  Qa.,  'fire-eating*  speech  of;  373. 

J. 

J^AOKBOV,  Amdsbw,  Contrasted  with  Cslhoun; 
their  early  life;  are  choeen  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  182&  etc»  88-8 ;  he  advocates  the  ProteetiTC 
system,  80 ;  is  reelected  in  1888,  88;  his  orders  to  Gen. 
Scott  and  instructions  to  the  Collector  of  Charleston, 
94;  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  Buchanan;  his  Proc- 
lamation, 99:  he  anticipates  and  reftites  one  of  Jeff, 
ttevis's  manifestoes ;  appeals  to  the  people  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  etc,  97;  his  Special  Messsge  sgainst  NulUfl- 
eation,  99;  his  subsequent  reflection,  and  strength  in 
the  Free  States,  100;  his  dlssatisfiutlon  with  the  Com- 

Eomlse  Tariff,  etc,  101 ;  writes  to  a  friend  his  opinion 
ereon,  102;  negotiates  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in 
1817, 108;  his  election  In  1828:  he  ignores  the  rights  of 
the  Indians ;  extract  from  his  Message,  104 ;  his  dupli- 
city with  the  Indiana,  109;  permits  Geoivla  to  defy  the 
U.  8.  Court  decree,  106;  his  Message  on  Uie  oircnlation 


of  AbdUttan  doeomeiits,  188 ;  l0ttv  to,  from  Dr.  Ib9«, 
149;  151;  his  reply  to  Gilmer's  letter,  156^;  instrao- 
tiotts  to  Oen.  Gaines  with  respect  to  fhgitiTs  risTea 
177;  848;  SCS;  allusion  to,  870;  486;  515. 

Jackson,  CLAnMHtNB  F.,  of  Ma,  chosen  Got- 
eraor.  841 ;  AiUy  eommitted  to  Seeession,  84S ;  esQs  his 
Legislature  together,  848 ;  his  reply  to  the  Presideat'l 
call  for  treops,  460;  his  eUwtion  as  Goreraor  of  Mft, 
488;  489;  issues  a  circular;  calls  fbr 60,000  mnitia,«l- 
8 ;  allusion  to,  909 ;  his  mllttsry  appointments ;  he  ttei 
to  Wsrsaw,  974;  retreats  throoah  Carthage,  975;  his 
Declaration  of  Indepeodenee,  577;  negotiates  ss  sDl- 
sBoe  with  the  Confederacy,  577 :  assembles  his  Legida* 
tore  at  Ifeosho,  and  has  an  ordlaaace  of  SeeeisiM 
passed,  669-901 

Jacksok,  Gbv.  H.  B.,  oommands  Rebel  fanes 
at  Monterer,  Ta.,  fi64;  566. 

Jackson,  Gbit.,  ("Stcmewall,'*)  fiOIs  back  befan 
Pstterson^s  advance,  68SL 

Jackson,  Mb.,  of  Mass.,  petitioiis  for  Abortion 
la  the  Federal  I>istilct,  148. 

Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper  at  Alexandria^  kiOi 
Ellsworth,  sad  is  himself  sbdn,  688. 

Jackson  ;  see  Fobt  J aokbon  and  Camp  Jacksok. 

Jacobins,  Thb,  their  demands  of  the  U.  S.,  266^ 

Jamison,  Gen.  D.  F.,  of  S.  C,  chosen  President 
of  the  Secession  Convention ;  his  speech,  844. 

Jat,  John,  his  Trea^  with  Great  Britain,  83; 
President  of  the 'S.  T.  Emandpatfon  Society,  107;  V6; 
his  Treaty  bnmt  In  the  streets,  865. 

Jbtvebsos;  Thomas,  18;  cttatioa  firom  "Kotes 

on  Ylxylnla,''  81 ;  88 ;  extract  from  the  original  Dedaca- 
tion  of  Independence ;  hia  reasona  for  the  omisskm  of 
a  certain  passage,  etc,  84;  85;  preaenU  Viirinia's  deed 
of  cession,  83;  his  Ordinance  of  1784,  89:  42;  53;  In- 
stmetions  to  Livingston,  55;  his  diplomacy  with 
Fnmce  and  pureliase  €i  Louisiana,  55-6;  rccommea^ 
the  Cottoa-<$ln,  68 :  take*  the  Soathem  view  of  tbs 
Missouri  question,  75;  letter  from  Adams  on  the  ques- 
tion, 81 ;  becomes  the  lesder  of  the  '  Bepubliosas,*  or 
*Anti-Federallsta,'  88;  his  authorship  of  the  Eeiola- 
tions  of  ^98, 88;  his  uneoostitntional  LouisisBa  schema, 
84 ;  letters  to  Senator  Breckinzidge  end  Wilson  C.  Nieh- 
olais,  89 ;  oflKclal  recommendation  of  the  Protective  iv»- 
tem,  89;  128;  147;  SS4;  hia  foreign  policy,  264-5;  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  a  oratraet,  858 ;  allusion  ti^ 
4^;  allusion  to  in  a  Messsge  of  JefL  Davis,  497. 

Jenkins,  Col.,  surprises' Guyandotte,  Ya.,  52& 
Johnson,  Alex.  B.,  speedi  of;  at  Albany,  389- 

-00 ;  effect  of  his  sentiments  on  the  Bebels,  894 
Johnson,    Andbbw,  of  TeniL,    voted  for  in 

Charleston  Convention,  817;  speaks  in  fhvor  of  the 

Union  in  the  Senate,  408;  burnt  in  effigy  at  HampUi, 

407;  offers  a  reaolutlon  in  the  Senate,  568w 
Johnson,  Bbadlbt  T.,  diapatdi  from  Kane,  461 
Johnson,  Gsa  W..  flees  from  Kentudcy  to  the 

Oonibdency,  614;  dkosen  *  ProvlslonaT  Governor,  <17; 

dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Bldiard  Hawea,  617. 
Johnson,  Hebschsl  Y.,  of  Ga.,  nominated  for 

Vice-President  by  the  Douglas  Committee,  818;  vottf 

against  the  Geoigia  Ordinance  of  Secession,  847. 
Johnson,  J.  P.,  of  Ark.,  announces  the  withdraw^ 

of  that  SUte  ttmn  the  Democratio  Convention,  81& 
Johnson,  Judge,  on  the  Cotton-Gin,  66. 
Johnson,  Lixut.-Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Ron,  543. 
Johnson,  Reveedt,  on  J.  C.  Calhoun,  357-8. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Thomas,  settled  in  Kansas,  23& 
Johnson,  Richabd  M,  an  amalgamationist,  136. 
Johnson,  Thos.  B.,  of  Ky.,  in  Con£  Congress,  617. 
Johnson,  Waldo  P.,  of  Ma,  offers  a  *  Peace'  ro- 

Bolve  in  th«  Senate,  571. 

Johnson,  Wm.  Cost,  of  Md.,  ofibn  resolTes  to 

reject  Abolition  petitions,  146. 
Johnston,  Col  Edwabd,  commands  the  Bebels 

at  Alleghany  Summit,  Ya.,  68T. 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  £.,  evacuates  Haiper's 

Ferry,  etc.,  685;  is  left  at  liberty  to  reSnforoe  Beaore- 
sard,  086;  reSnforoes  Beauregard  at  Msnswsis,  510; 
042;  outranks  Beauregard.  544;  allusion  toi,  61SL 

Johnston,  Josiah  S.,  ox  La.,  on  Cuba,  268. 

JONBS)  Col.,  (Rebel,)  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  542. 
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^oinES,  Col.  ^amks  A^  ABeg^haay  Summit,  52T. 
JoKBS»  Lieut.,  eyacaates  Harper^s  Terty,  642. 
JOKXS,  BaxtOFf  Baxxtel  J.,  a  Border  Ruffian, 

M2;  threatens  to  bombard  Lawrence,  244. 
JOBDAN,  GOL.,  (Rebel,)  boasts  of  having  received 

details  of  our  plan  of  battle  before  Bull  Kan,  690. 
JooTE^  The,  ci^tured  by  the  Sayaonah,  598. 
Jovmal  of  the  IVmes,  Tke^  115. 
JuDAB,  Thk,  destFoyad  at  Pensaoola^  601-2. 
JxjjAAS,  Gbosgb  W.,  of  Ind.,  nominaied  for  Tiee* 

Iteildeiit  br  tJbia  TMe-Soilara,  Mi 

K. 

Kaco,  J.  H.,  a  liberator  of  fdares,  286;  rojoina 
Brown  at  Topeka,  287;  Ifl  Brown^s  Seoretaxy  of  War, 
283;  Ulled atHarper'a  Ferry,  898. 

XLanattha:  see  Wbst  YisoiinLi. 

Kans,  Judgb  Joinr  £.,  letter  to  from  Polk,  169 ; 
his  decision  la  the  ease  of  Enphemia  Williams,  81  & 

KajsKj  Gbosgb  p.,  Marshal  of  the  Baltimore  Po- 
]le^  421 ;  puts  a  stop  to  the  riot  at  Baltimore,  464:  bis 
disMtch  to  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  465;  is  sent  to  Jfort 
ICeiXemy  by  Oen.  Butler,  689. 

KANaAB,  the  Kebraska-Kansas  struggle,  224  to 
261;  admitted  as  a  State,  251.  (See  Johm  Bbowk, 
Bou»s  BinmAJia,  etc.) 

KsABBABOB,  U.  S.  GuNBOAT,  blockades  the  Sum- 
ter at  Qibraltar,  608. 

Kbttt,  Lawbbncb  M.,  of  S.  0.,  an  abettor  of  the 
■aaaolton  Sumner,  899;  in  BeoesaiAA  ConrentioB,  84& 

Kei^lby,  Ool.,  of  W.  Va.,  in  command  of  Camp 
Oarliie,  Ohio,  680 :  orosaes  to  Wheeling,  628 ;  is  wound- 
ed at  Fhillppl,  683;  oaptures  Bomney,  «t<v.  527. 

Kelly,  Wiluau,  at  Tweddle  Hall,  388. 

KxNDALi.,  AMoe,  to  P.  M.  at  Charleston,  129. 

KBMT0CKT,  11;  slave  population  in  1790,  86; 
nnanimonsly  devoted  to  Jefforson,  etc,  88 ;  the  Besolu- 
tionaof  "98, 88;  withdrawal  of  delegates  ftorn  the  Dong- 
las  Convention,  818:  Magoffin  elected  Governor,  883; 
his  coarse  toward  Sonth  Carolina,  940;  the  State  re- 
mains in  the  Union,  849;  popalation  In  I860, 851 ;  Leg- 
lalatare  o^  proposes  a  genenu  Convention  of  the  Ststea^ 
897-408;  her  Governors  answer  to  the  President's  call 
for  troops.  460;  progress  of  secession  in:  Magoffln*s 
message,  4984 :  Legislature  remains  loyal ;  Union  meet- 
ing in  I.oaisvillo,  4&B-4;  the  nature  of  the  State  Guard ; 
Bncluier;  Legislature  reassembles;  speech  of  Bous- 
leaiL,  494-5;  noatmlity  sentiments  of  the  LegisUkture; 
election  for  the  *  Peaoe  Convention,^  496;  aetlvitj  of  the 
secessionists;  vote  of  the  State  for  Congressmen,  496; 
her  Members  at  the  extra  session.  655;  President's 
Message  with  regard  to  her  neutrality,  567;  Rebels  in 
ths  western  portion  tluvsten  Cairo,  668:  disposition 
of  Federal  troops,  687;  review  of  her  political  coarse, 
606-9;  her  vote  for  the  Union;  Union  Legislature  as- 
sembles, 609:  Magoffin's  letter  to  the  President,  610; 
the  reply,  611 ;  Msgoffin^s  Message,  618;  loyal  resolves 
of  the  Legislatarc;  Gen.  Grant  oecapies  Padnoah,  618; 
Gens,  Polk  and  2&oniooirBr  invade  the  State,  618 ;  ex-Go  v. 
Morehead  arrei^ed;  2SolUcoirer  captures  Barboursvllle, 
614;  Breckinridge's  Address,  615;  Gen.  Sherman  sao- 
eeeds  Anderson,  615;  the  affairs  at  Wild-Cat  and  Pike- 
ton,  616 ;  Bohoepf s  retreat;  ppoceedlngs  of  the  Seces- 
sion  Convention  at  Bussellville,  617. 

Kentucky  Tooman,  Tfie^  on  fugitive  slaves,  217. 

KiDNAPPiNO,  oases  o^  217. 

^LLiKOSB,  Mb.,  in  American  Convention,  247. 

King,  Bufus,  remarks  in  Convention,  42. 

KiKG,  Thomas  Butler,  goes  to  California^  201. 

SjNO,  Wif.  R.,  Minister  to  Paris :  is  instructed 
by  Calhoun  as  to  Annexation,  169;  aenounces  Clay's 
Compromise,  806;  nominated  for  Yioe-President,  JX2. 

KiBOWOOD,  Ya.,  Union  meeting  at,  518. 

"Knights  of  thb  Golden  Gibclb,**  their  infln- 
enee  at  the  South,  860 ;  do^  in  Kentucky,  498. 

Kbdm,  John  M.,  Mayor  of  Alton,  141. 


Lapatvrb,  letter  from  Washinffton  to,  51 ;  let- 
ter Jh»n,  in  prison,  61 ;  letter  to  Hamilton,  51 ;  251 

Laxoh,  Col.  Wabd  H..  visitB  Charleston,  542. 
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Lakdbb,  Geb«,  at  the  battle  of  PMip^  622. 

Lakb,  Gen.  HbNbt  S-,  of  Ind.,  246;  elected 
Qoveraor  ial860,88«. 

Lake,  Gen.  James  H.,  turns  back  tihe  Border 
Bnfflana,  884;  in  Congress,  504;  666;  687;  688. 

Lane,  Joseph,  of  Oregon,  in  the  Dem.  Conven- 
tion of  I860, 817;  nominated  for  Yiee-Presldent,  819; 
makes  a  speech  against  coercion,  401 

La  Salle,  voyages  on  the  Mississippi,  64 ;  147. 

Laithan,  Col.,  wounded  at  Belmon^  697. 

Lacbel  Hill,  Ya.,  fight  at  522-3. 

Laxtbens,  Henbt,  fetter  from  Washington  to, 
19;  264;  letter  to  his  son,  86. 

Law,  Gbobgb,  in  the  American  Convention  of 
185ft,  847;  his  letter  to  the  President,  467-a 

Lawlbss,  Jddge,  his  charge  at  8t  Louis,  134. 

Lawbbncb,  Abbott,  of  Mass.,  in  the  Whig  Con^ 

vention  of  1848, 198. 
Lawbenge,  Kansas,  the  fonnding  of,  236;  illegal 
voting  at,  888;  bektagaered  by  Atohison,  eto.,  848-4; 
Brown's  q»eech  at,^4-5;  the  ilghtat,  88& 

Lat,  Col.  G.  W.,  goes  to  Cbadeston,  442. 

Leatsnwobth,  Kansas,  outrages  at,  239 ;  835. 

Leatitt,  Judge,  in  case  of  Margaret  Garner,  219. 

Lboompton,  Kansas,  Convention  at,  240. 

Lbcompton  Constitution,  The,  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  849-60;  ilnaily  n^ected,  860. 

Lbb,  Col.,  (Union,)  at  BaU's  Blufl;  623. 

Lee,  Gen.  Bobebt  £.,  brings  reenfbroementB 
against  old  Brown  at  Harper's  Fcny.  898;  takes  com- 
mand of  Rebel  forces  in  Virginia,  618,  commands  in 
West  Virginia,  6a5-6» 

Lbeman,  W3I.  H.,  killed  at  Harpei^s  Ferry,  292. 

Lbigh,  Benj.  Wateins,  CommV  to  S.  0.,  100 ;  110. 

LiESESNE,  Mr.,  of  3.  C,  forors  '  cooperation,'  333. 

Lbtcheb,  John,  his  politics,  eta,  225 ;  his  pecu- 
liar posieion  as  Governor  of  YirgiDla»  840 ;  hastes  te 
join  the  traitors,  848;  calls  his  Leflrfslaturo  together, 
M8;  his  letters  to  L.  P.  Clover,  of  in.,  897;  considers 
New  Bngland  past  forgiveness,  468;  his  answer  to  flie 
President's  reqnisttion,  469;  466:  proclaims  the  adap- 
tion of  the  Confederate  Constitation,  516;  prechunation 
calling  out  the  militia,  616  to  617;  hisMeaaage  on  the 
proceedings  in  West  Viicinia,  ete.,  619. 

Lewinsyillb,  Ya.,  reoocupied  by  oorarmy,  620. 

Lex,  Chablss  £.,  speech  at  Philadelphia,  366. 

Lexington,  Mo.,  a  Border  Ruffian  rendezvous, 
8S8 ;  the  siege  and  batUe  o^  686  to  689 ;  CoL  Mulligan'a 
official  report,  688-9;  why  not  reinforced,  698-4. 

Liberator,  Th4^  116;  122. 

LiBEBiA,  colonization  of,  72. 

Libebtt,  Mo.,  Federal  Arsenal  seized  at,  490. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  in  the  Rep.  Convention  of 
1866,  846;  Us  canvass  of  Illinois  with  DoughM,  801; 
his  speeches  there,  801-8 ;  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
881 ;  his  position  in  the  canvass  defined,  888;  review  of 
the  canvass,  888  to  886 ;  classified  table  of  the  vote,  888 ; 
867;  408;  Breckinridge  declares  him  duly  elected;  his 
jonmey  to  the  capitid,  418;  speeches  at  Indianapolis, 
Columbus,  and  Pittsburgh,  419;  meechst  Philadelphia. 
410-80;  his  Inaugural,  488  to  ^;  reflections,  and 
opinions  of  the  Press  thereon.  487-8;  his  Cabinet,  488; 
his  lneredality,etc,489;  reply  to  the  Viivinta  Com^ 
missionerst  4w;  proclamation  calling  for  76^000  troops. 
458-4;  opinions  ef  the  Press,  454  to  4&Sj^  replies  at 
Southern  Governors;  spirit  of  Southern  Press,  469  te 
461 ;  holds  an  interview  with  Gov.  Hicka  and  Mayor 
Brown,  466:  with  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Com- 
mittee, 466-7;  letter  from  G^rge  Law  to,  467-8;  allu- 
aion  to  by  7ne  JMehmond  Saeaminvr^  470;  vote  cast 
for  him  in  Keatneky,  493*  494;  497-8;  total  vote  re- 
eel  ved  by  him,  600 ;  Magrader's  treachery,  606 ;  allusion 
to  by  27Ee  Norfoik  ff^rald,  608;  610;  his  view  of  West 
Virginia,  619;  prochdms  a  blockade;  calls  for  4%000 
more  troops,688:  561:  his  Message  at  the  Extra  Ses- 
sion, 665  to  699;  Gen.  Fremoat's  letter  to,  668-4;  Davis 
writes  to,  with  regard  to  the  privateersmen,  699 :  Ma- 
ffoffin's  letter,  and  the  President's  reply, 610-11;  direcsi 
tne  formation  of  army  corps,  619. 

LiviNGSiON,  Edwabd^  95.  . 
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LocnE,  JoBir,  on  the  SUte-Trade,  28. 

LoGUEN,  JsBRT,  B  fugitive  slave,  216. 

London  fimei,  The,  Rusaell's  estimeto  c^  our 
Jbroes  prior  to  Ball  Ron,  6Ml 

Lone  Stak,  order  or  the,  270;  360. 

liOKOffTREBT,  6lK.  Jas.,  it  Bleckbuno'sford,  639. 

Lopez,  his  intrigues  and  death,  270. 

LoBiNO,  Gllis  Gray,  his  church  mobbed,  126w 

Louis  XIV^  decides  to  acknowledge  our  Inde- 
pendence, 8601 

LouiMAKA,  53;  purchase  of,  84-6;  Whig  or 
*  Union'  party  trinmph  In,  911 ;  withdrswe  from  the 
Pern.  Convention,  814 ;  leglalnUye  InetraetioDS  to  her 
deleffttca,  819;  eecesBlon  oi,  nnd  the  Totee  thereon, 
848;  population  In  18«),8&1;  seizure  of  Federal  pro- 
perty In,  412;  surrender  of  the  cutter  MeClellan  to  the 
•Qthoritiee  o^  418. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  dispatch  from,  annoancing  the 
order  of  the  Montgomery  War  Denaitment,  440;  pro- 
eeedlnisa  of  the  Union  meeting  at,  408-4. 

LovisviOe  Courier,  The,  infamous  fabrication  of, 
BOS;  ito  report  of  Bull  Run,  548;  617. 

Louisville  Journal,  The,  on  the  President's  call 
to  arms,  440;  on  the  mockery  of  the  roto  la  Virginia, 
4T9:  on  the  reign  of  terror  In  Tenneesee,  488;  donnn- 
elation  of  Buckner,  494;  dtation  from,  61 T. 

LovEJOT,  Eluah  p.,  sketch  of  his  life,  martTT- 
dom,  and  death,  180  to  141 

LovBJOY,  OwEK,  of  Ills.,  374;  660. 

LowB,  GoL.,  killed  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  691. 

Lows,  Col.,  (Union,)  repulsed  atScarytown,  624 ; 

killed  at  Camlfex  Ferry,  fiSS. 

Lowe,  Gov.  Louis  £.,  to  the  Baltimore  mob,  464. 
Lowe,  Gov.,  of  Iowa,  his  minority,  300. 
Ludlow,  Dr.,  his  church  mobbed,  126. 
LuNDT,  Benjamin,  biographical  sketch  o^  111 

to  115;  allusion  to,  141;  fSS;  85& 
Lyons,  Lord,  demands  Mason  and  Slidell,  608. 
Lton,  Bobeet,  of  S.  0.,  to  a  friend  in  Texas,  460. 
Ltok,   Gen.  Nathaniel,  his  services  at  St 

Louis ;  eapturaa  Oea.  Froat*s  ounp,  400 ;  aaooeeds  Gen. 

Harney;  has  an  tntervleir  with  Oen.^PHo^  401 ;  whlpa 


Marmad'uke,  674;  arrlyes  at  Spriaxfleld,  576^ 
the  Rebels  at  Dnjr-Springa,  577 ;  attacks  the  enemy  at 
Wilson's  Creek,  578;  his  heroism  and  death,  570-80; 
Pollard^s  opinion  of  him,  6SS. 
Ltilb,  Col.,  wounded  at  Camlfex  Ferry,  626. 


Madison  Comrnr,  Miss.,  men  hong  there,  128. 
Madison,  Jaxes,  42:   43;   63;  72;  takes  the 

Bonthem  view  of  the  Missouri  question,  75;  88;  88; 

drafts  the  VlrglnU  Resolresof  1700,  84;  110;  964-5; 

letter  to  UamlUon,  857;  407. 
Madiaoman^  The,  letter  from  Gilmer  to,  156. 
MAGorriN,  Beriah,  of  Ky.,  elected  Gbvemor, 

888;  his  Union  Address,  840;  his  answer  to  the  Presi- 

dont's  requisition,  etc,  460;  his  Message,  402-8 ;  408; 

404;  406;  600;  600;  his  letUr  to  thePreddent,  610; 

the  reply,  611 ;  Mt^ssa^e,  611, 612;  Zolliooffer  to^  618w 
MAaRATH,  Judge,  of  S.  C,  336;  346. 
Maqbuder,  J.  B.,  606;  629;  631. 
Maine,  admission  of  into  the  Union,  79-80;  326. 
Mallort,  Stephen  R.,  of  Fla.,  429. 
Marct,  Gov.,  of  N.  T.,  122;  extract  from  his 

Messafce,  124;  186;  228;  278. 
Marklb,  Capt.,  (Union,)  killed  at  Belmont,  697. 
Mabmaduke,  Col.,  routed  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  674. 
MABSHALL,Chief  Justice,  106;  109;  110;  262. 
Marshall,  Huxphbey,  of  Ky.,  639;  614 
Marston,  Col.  Gilhan,  at  Bull  Bun,  626. 
Martin,  Luther,  44;  107. 
Maryland,  36 ;  first  Abolition  Societj  in,  107 ; 

142;  withdraws  from  the  Douglas  Convention,  818; 

849;  population  in  1860, 851 ;  461 ;  468 ;  Butler  lands  at 

Annapolis,  468-0;  LegLalatura  convenes  at  Fk«d«rtck, 

/ 


470;  deddee  not  to  leeade,  etoi,  471;  4n-«';  loyal  nt 
laat,  478;  OSSi    See  Bai.timob& 

Martsville,  Kansas,  fraudulent  voting  ct,  238. 

Mason,  Jambs  M.,  36 ;  73 ;  opposes  Clay's  Com- 
promise meaaorea,  804;  818;  attenda  the  Ostend  meet- 
ing, 878w  805;  fcvora  fhrtber  eflbrto  for  'eoneliiatioa,* 
878;  888;  405;  hialetterto  TJU Winejeaier rirgimiam, 
47»-0;  514;  taken  from  the  Trent  hyOapt.  wXDu!^ 
606;  la  rendered  up  to  Great  Britain,  WML 

Mason,  Major,  wounded  at  Bull  Ron,  643. 

Massachusetts,  20;  slave  population  in  1790; 
troopa  fhraiahed  daring  the  Bevolntlon,  86;  87;  ahol- 
lahea  SUvery,  108;  185;  IMaunion  hinted  at,  175;  sends 
Mr.  Hoar  to  Charieston,  180;  wlthdrawa  from  the 
Douglas  Convention,  81S;  861 

Mat,  Henrt,  656;  makes  a  'personal  ezplaia> 
Uon,'  568-4;  615. 

MoCauley,  Capt.,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  473-6. 

MoCall,Gen.,  620;  624;  626-6. 

MoCalmont,  Col.  J.  S.,  (Union,)  626. 

MoClarty,  Mr,,  of  Ky.,  492. 

McClellan,  Gen.  Geo.  B.,  496;  his  Addieas  to 
the  West  Yiralniana,  580;  581;  588;  Lanrel  HUl,  Cheai 
Mountain,  fld8;  584:  52S;  508;  615;  takes  oomnwad at 
WMhington,  etc,  610;  cxtrset  from  hla  report,  etc. 
080-81 ;  624;  626-7;  **  All  quiet  on  the  Potomao,**  6B8; 
his  InUrdict  of  the  Untchinaons,  etc.  680^480. 

MoClellan,  U.  a  cutter,  betrayed  to  Bebeis,  413. 

McClelland,  Bobert,  of  Mich.,  189. 

MoClurkbn,  Major,  wounded  at  Belmont,  697. 

MoClernand,  John  A.,  of  His.,  189;  195:  306; 
508-8;  507. 

MoCrillis,  Mr.,  of  Me.,  ddegate  to  Chicago,  32L 

McCuRDY,  Edward,  speech  at  Charleston,  408. 

MoCuLLOCH,  Gen.  Ben.,  413;  575;  defeated  at 
Dug  Springs,  Mo.,  577;  oommanda  at  WUaon^  Creek, 
578;  581 ;  hU  prooUmatlon,  668;  is  tolned  by  PriM  at 
Keosho,&89. 

McGowan,  Mr.,  of  a.  C,  in  Convention,  334-5. 

McDowell,  Gen.,  633 ;  his  General  Order  No.  4, 
584-5;  moves  on  Ceaterville,  580;  bis  pbn  of  battle, 
540;  report  of  our  losses,  645:  060-1;  668;  report 
with  regard  to  the  three  months*  men,  658;  618L 

McDouoALL,  Mr.,  ofCaL,  671. 

MAcrARLAND,  with  Mason  and  Slidell,  606. 

MgIntosb,  Francis  J.,  burnt  by  a  mob,  134. 

McLean,  Judoe,  decision  in  Margaret  Gainer's 
ease,  810;  opinion  in  the  Dred  Seott  caaa,  8601 

MECKLENBURa  DECLARATION,  ThB,  35. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  celebration  of  South  Garolina's 
seoesaion  at;  Senator  Johnson  burnt  Inefllgy,  ete^  401. 

Memphis  AppeaX,  The,  citation  from,  697. 

Memphis  Awdanche,  The,  citation  from,  597. 

Meiqs,  Henry,  vote  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80. 

Memminger,  Chas.  G.,  of  S.  C,  344;  429. 

Mervine,  Com.  Wm.,  destroys  the  Judah,  601-2. 

Methodists,  The,  and  Slavery,  120-21. 

Mexico,  148;  176;  war  with,  186-7;  188;  190. 

Milwaukee,  Wise.,  fugitive-slave  case  at,  216l 

Milton,  John,  of  Fla.,  in  Dem.  Convention,  314. 

MiLLEDOEViLLE,  Ga.,  Military  Convention  at,  337. 

Miles,  Wx.  Porcher,  of  S.  C,  337;  448. 

Miles,  Col.  D.  J.,  at  Bull  Run,  662. 

MiLROY,  Gen.,  (Union,)  627. 

Minnesota,  300 ;  301. 

Mississippi,  128:  157:  211;  Foote  chosen  Gor- 
emor,  811;  withdraws  from  the  Democratle  Conven- 
tion, 814;  880;  844;  seoeealon  oi:  and  the  vote  thereon, 
847-S;  850;  population  in  I860,  851;  Mr.  Aufhey^ 
experience,  etc,  514. 

Missouri,  struggle  for  the  admission  ofj  74to  80; 
lOS;  225;  285;  868;  withdnwa  from  the  Doogba  Con- 
vention, 818;  Jackson  ohoeen  Governor,  841;  relhsea 
to  secede,  849 ;  population  in  1860, 851 ;  460 ;  4S0 ;  Jack- 
son calls  for  60,01)0  militia,  401-8;  565;  map  of  the 
war  region  in,  578 ;  sham  Secession  at  Meoaho,  58O-O01 
See  G.  F.  Jaoxbok,  Kstxcoum,  St.  Lovm,  eta 
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MiTGHBLL,  Col.,  wounded  at  Wilson's  Creek,  59^. 
ICOBiLB,  Ala.,  declaration  of  causes,  etc.,  at,  355; 

iOT:  seizure  of  the  Federal  .Anenal  at,  418;  aanender 

of  the  cutter  Caw  at,  4ia. 
Mobile  Advertiaer^  The^  citation  from,  459. 
MONTQOMBRT,  CoL.,  captures  Fort  Scott,  185. 
MONBOB,  Ja8.,75  ;  108-9-10 ;  154;  175 ;  266 ;  267. 
MoKBOB,  Thos.  B.,  Sb.,  of  Ky.,  614:  becomes  a 

member  of  the  Bebel  CoagreM  and  a  Senator,  817. 
HONBOE,  Thob.  B.,  Jl,  614. 
HoNTBBAL,  the  sheriff  o^  tempted  to  engage  in 

•Uye-catching.  818w 
MOOOT,  CoL.,  (Union,)  at  Alleghany  Summit,  527. 
Moorb,  Goy.  a.  B.,  of  Ala.,  his  dispatch  to  the 

B.  0.  GonYeDtloa.815;  847;  ordera  the  seizure  of  Fed- 
eral property,  A\%, 
liooBB,  Gov.  Thos.  O.,  of  La.,  calls  a  Secession 

Convention,  84& 
MoORB,  CoL.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  545. 

MOBBHBAD,  ChABLES  S.,  509  ;    614. 

HOBB,  Hanbab,  her  opinion  of  Oglethorpe^  32, 

HOBOAN,  Capt.  John,  597  ;  614. 

Morris,  Gouybrnbur,  43  to  45. 

Morris,  Isaac  N.,  of  HL,  375. 

Morrison,  Capt.  J.  J.,  surrenders  the  cutter 
Cass  to  the  Rebels,  418. 

MORSB,  Prof.  Samubl  F.  6.,  439. 

Mount  Oread,  Kansas,  seized  by  the  Border 
Bufflan8,848. 

MODTON,  Mr.,  of  La.,  withdraws  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Oonyentlon,  814 

MuLLiNS,  Mr.,  of  S.  C,  Secession  speech  of,  335. 

MuLLiOAN,  OoL.,  is  besieged  in  Lexington,  586 ; 
hia  report  of  the  Biefce,  588-9. 


Kafolbon,  Ark.,  seizure  of  the  Arsenal  at,  488. 

Napolbon  Bonapabtb,  acquires  Louisiana  of 
Spain,  54;  sells  it  to  the  United  States,  56;  hU  rapa- 
city oompared  with  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  270i 

JUdslmaA  Banner^  The^  citation  from,  349. 

NashviUe  ChzeUe^  Th^  extract  from,  484. 

Nashvillb,  The  Pbivatbbr,  she  bums  the  Har- 
vey Birch ;  Is  blockaded  by  the  Tnecarora,  eta,  008. 

Ifiatumal  InteUigmo&r  The,  its  letter  from  Henry 
Clay,  103  to  64:  on  the  Prcsidenrs  call, 460;  letter  to, 
tnpposed  to  be  nt>m  Gen.  Scott,  549. 

Kbrrabka,  the  Kansas  struggle,  224  to  261. 
Kblson,  Gbn.  WiL,  at  Piketon,  Ky.,  616, 
Nblson,  Jcdob  Samttbl,  252 ;  on  Dred  Scott,  257. 
Nblson,  TH06.A.B.,of  Tenn.,  renounces  thetTnion 

on  his  way  to  Congress,  56& 
Kbyada  Tbbritort,  organized  by  Congress,  388. 
Kbwark,  N.  J.,  pro-Slayery  riots  at,  126. 
Kbwbt,  D.,  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  292. 
Nbw  Hampshirb,  20;  slave  population  in  1790; 

troops  ftimiBhed  during  the  Beyolutton,  86;  abolishes 

Slarery,  103 ;  SUte  election  of  1860, 886L 

Nbw  Jbrsbt,  slaye  population  of;  troops  Air- 
nlshed  darin(r^the  BeTolution,86;  Logislatare  fltvors 
the  Missonri  Restriction,  77 ;  first  Abolition  Society  in, 
107;  provides  for  Emancipation,  108;  Republican  tri- 
nmph  in,  in  1858, 800. 

Kbw  Mbxioo,  in  Congress,  190  to  196;  201; 
Plresident  Taylor's  Message  In  relation  to,  802  jin  Con- 
gress again,  908;  Mason,  ifeff  Davis,  Clay,  and  Webster, 
as  to  Slavery  in,  804  to  206 ;  SOS ;  acU  of  her  Legisla- 
ture with  respect  to  Shives,  etc.,  802  to  804;  the  ques- 
tion of  in  the  '  Peace  Conference,'  404-& 

Kbw  Orleans,  54;  Walker  arrested  at,  276: 
celebration  of  the  Secession  of  8.  C.  at,  407 ;  seizure  of 
the  Mint  and  Custom  House  at,  418. 

NewOrUana  Bee^Thc^oji'  Black  Republicans,'  437. 


Butler's  pedigree,  etc,  606;  its  construction  of  Lin- 
coln's Indianapolis  speech,  510. 

New  Orleans  True  American,  TJie,  citation  from,  1 28. 

Nbw  York,  19;  slave  population  of,  in  1790; 
troops  furnished  during  the  Revolution,  86;  Legtsl*- 
ture  fkTora  Missouri  Restriction,  77;  provides  for 
Emancipation,  108 ;  action  afpdnst  the  Abolitionlsta,  In 
1886^  124 ;  changes  m>m  Republican  to  Democratic,  800  ; 
political  oondiuon  of;  prior  to  Lincoln's  election,  827; 
reduction  of  Bepabllcan  strength,  in  Dec,  I860,  862 : 
arrival  of  the  7th  and  71st  regiments  at  Washington, 
469. 

Nbw  York  Citt,  Hamlet,  a  fugitive  slave  at,  216 

Jfew  York  Oourier  and  Enquirer,  The,  124. 

New  TorkBcpress, The,fm. President's  <»dl,455 ;  457. 

New  York  Heraid,  The,  dispatch  from  Washington 
to,  882 ;  letter  fh>m  Charleston  to.  841 ;  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  North  in  the  event  of  Disunion,  855;  up- 
holding the  right  of  secession,  896;  letter  from  Charles- 
ton to,  42T ;  Washington  dispatch  to,  488 ;  on  Fort 
Sumter.  442;  dispatch  from  Charleston  to;  dispatch 
from  Richmond,  468;  on  the  President's  call  for  troops, 
457;  apprehends  the  capture  of  Washington,  458-9. 

New  TorK  JoumdLof  Cmnmerce,  The,  extract  from, 
128 ;  489 ;  on  the  President's  call  for  troops,  467. 

New  York  Times,  The,  statement  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Gen.  Soott,  547. 

New  York  THlmne,  The,  poem  from,  '*  The  Flaunting 
Lie,''  220;  editorial  from,  "*  Going  to  go.""  858-9;  on  pn^- 
oeedings  at  Charleston,  after  Sumter's  &II,  448 ;  on  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  454>d ;  the  infamous  fabrica- 
tion of  7%e  LouiwUU  Oourisr,  508 ;  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Bun,  544;  evidence  ftrom,  that  the  Rebels 
were  acquainted  with  our  plan,  60O. 

NiOARA.auA,  invaded  bv  Walker,  276;  Demo- 
cratic resolves  with  regard  to,  277. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  C,  letter  from  Jefferson  to,  85. 

NiLBS,  John  M.,  of  Conn.,  on  Annexation,  174. 

Niles's  Register,  citation  from,  80;  110. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  seizure  of  the  Navy  Yard  at,  414; 
troops  set  in  motion  for  the  seizure,  458:  the  ships, 
property,  etc,  at,  478 ;  map  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
474;  destruction  of  the  YwxA  and  Its  contents,  475;  the 
State  troops  take  possession,  478;  vigorous  Union  seiir 
timent  at,  Just  prior  to  the  work  of  destruction,  477. 

Norfolk  Neraid,  The,  rumors  quoted  from,  508. 

NoRRis,  MOSBS,  of  N.  H.,  229. 

North  Aiabamian,  The.  letter  from  Henry  Clay  on 
Annexation,  166;  final  letter  ttom  Clay,  167. 

North  Carolina,  slave  population  in  1790; 
troops  fhmlshed  during  the  Revolution,  86;  oedee  her 
territory,  49 ;  the  cotton  gin,  M;  128;  allows  tree  ne- 
groes to  Totc,  179;  withdraws  fh)m  the  Douglas  Con- 
vention, 81S;  secession  oi;848;  population  in  1860,851; 
seizure  of  Federal  proper^  bv,  411-12;  her  Governor's 
answer  to  the  President's  call  for  troops,  450;  progress 
of  Secession ;  vote  on  the  holding  of  a  Convention ;  re- 
solve of  the  Legislature,  485;  resolve  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  with  regard  to ;  Ordinance  of  Secession 
passed,  486L    ^e  Appended  NoUs,  682. 

NoRTHFiBU),  N.  H.,  pro-Slavery  violence  at,  127. 

<*NoTBS  OH  VlBGlMlA,"  Citation  from,  21. 


Oats,  annual  proauct  of,  by  8th  IT.  S.  Census,  22. 

OcHiLTRBB,  JuDOB  W.  B.,  of  Tczas,  339. 

Odbll,  Mr,  537-8. 

OoLETHOBPE,  James,  his  early  history,  and  set- 
tlement of  Qeorgia,8i;  his  opposition  to  Slavery  and 
the  use  of  rum ;  nis  integrity,  ete.,  82. 

Ohio,  becomes  a  State  in  1803,  52 ;  diminished 
Bepnblican  minority  in,  800;  Republican  majority 
swelled  In,  801;  pledges  assistance  to  the  Kentaeky 
UnioniBt^  495i 

0^  Statesman,  The,  on  the  President's  call,  457. 

O'Kaxb,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  surprises  Camp  Cole,  576. 

Oldhah,  Wm.  S.,  sent  by  Davis  to  Arkansas,  486. 

OuvER,  MoRDBCAi,  241;  chosou  Secretary  of 
State  in  Missouri,  576^ 
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On^  Qmm^  oottaurndsi  ai  DnnatvillOi  626^-6. 

OEDlWAjrci  ov  1784,  Th%  39;  60. 

ORDDTAircs  OP  1787,  Tbb,  passage  oi;  and  sa  ez- 

tnattnm,40;  60;  •OaaioD  to, Mt. 
QtaaxAXCM  or  Nulutioatiom,  Tbs,  93. 
Onaooir,  oongresstoaal  action  upon  tlie  Territory 

•f,  IM  to  198:  bM  •  Democmtio  nurforitjr,  900;  001. 
Orb,  Jakes  L.,  of  3.  C,  sent  to  Washington,  411. 
Obawatom IB,  Kansas,  sacked  and  burnt  by  Bor- 

d«rRiillUiu,9U;  bottfooASSl 
OsniKD  MANirasto,  Thi,  extraot  from,  973-4^-6. 
Ons,  Habbisov  Gbat,  128. 
"  Out  or  thb  TAnwr,"  353. 
Owes,  Robbbt  Dalb,  dted  bj  Lorejoj,  132. 
OzroBD,  Kaaaas,  frandolent  voting  at,  249 ;  285. 

P. 

Palkkb,  Bay.  B.  IL,  his  Sermon,  601-2. 

Palmtila,  Kansas,  sacked  by  Border  Buffian&. 

Pauttra,  Mo.,  Bebels  defeated  at,  676. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  187. 

Paialst,  Bakol,  Lt.-OoY.  of  VT.  Virginia^  519. 

Panama,  the  Congraaa  a^  267--8. 

Pabkbb,  Axasa  J.,  President  of  the  Tweddlo 

Hall  CoDTentioo,  088;  hia  tpeach,  880;  000. 
Pabkkb,  Mb.,  of  a  C,  remarks  of,  in  the  Seoea- 

■lon  CooTeaUou,  SA& 
Pabkebsbubo,  Va.,  oeoupied  bj  Unionists,  512. 
J\Mrkuilk  Xumiiiary,  The^  Mo.,  destroyed,  238-9. 
Pabbott,  Libut.  B.  O.,  takes  the  Sayannah,  698. 
Pabsoms,  GEN.,(Rebel,)  in  Northern  Missouri,6a7. 
Pat%  H.  Clat,  whipped  at  Blackjack,  244. 
PATTBRaoN,  Com.,  destroys  a  Florida  fort,  177. 
PATTEBSOir,  Obh.  Bobbrt,  528:  crosses  the  Po- 

tomao,  600;  idotm  ftom  Banker  Hill  to  ChirlMtowB, 

680;  Qen.  Banfonl's  taatiiiiony,  000  to  588;  PMtenoa 

lUls  tMMk  to  Uarpar^t  Fer^  and  la  8Qpara«de<i,  680; 

Oen.  Soott'a  diapatch,  and  Fatteraon^a  replv,  600;  alla- 

Hon  to,  040;  5tt-M;  hJa  polltlca;  refluoa  to  dlapUy 

the  American  flag,  SOO ;  allnaion  to,  018. 
Fation,  Gol.,  (Rebel,)  yictor  at  Scary  town,  524; 

marohea  to  reOnforoe  Prioa  at  Lezinirton,  06T. 
Pairioi  and  Union^  Tk4^  on  President's  call,  457. 
Pauloiko,  GoiL  HiRAH,  captiuea  Walker,  276; 

takea  eommaiid  at  Norfolk  Nat/  Yard,  475;  hia  work 

of  deatnictton  there,  470. 
Pawwbb,  U.  S.  Ship,  arriyes  at  Norfblk  Nayy 

Yard,  476;  two  of  her  oflloera  made  priaonera,  4T6L 
Patkb,  Ubxrt  B.,  of  Ohio,  his  reeolyes  in  the 

CharleatonConTeDtlon,810;  818;  818. 
Patn^  B..  a,  threatens  Mr.  Etheridge,  484. 
Pbabob,  tfBN.,  reenforces  Ooy.  Jackson,  676. 
Pboram,  Col.  Johit,  defeated  at  Bich  Moontaib, 

508-8;  ia  captured,  with  000  men,  688. 
Pbnbinotov,  Wm.,  Speaker,  305;  306;  372. 
Pbnsaoola,  Fla,  seisure  of  Federal  property  at, 

418;  Bmgyfn  oommand;  aehooner  Jadu  hnrat,  001> 

9;  the  Bebela atteok  Santa  Boaa  lalaad ;  they  eTaeoaOa 

the  poat,  008. 
PBNNSTLyAKiA,.  slaye  population  in  1790 ;  troops 

ftimiahed  daring  the  SeToIutlon;  emAndpation,  M; 

LeKlalatiira  ft  vera  the  Mlaaoorl  BeatricUon,  77;  108; 

Bepubllcana  triomph  in,  800;  Curtln  elected  Ooremor, 

880;  800;  mlUtla  of;  attaoked  at  Baltimore,  408^ 

Penntylvania  Freeman^  Th^  114. 
Pbnnstlyakia  Hall,  burned  by  a  mob,  115. 
Pbbrt,  U.  S.  Brick  captures  the  Sayannah,  538. 
Petrbl,  Thb  pRiyAixBB,  sunk,  698. 
Pbttus,  Goy.  Johk  J., of  Miss.,  for  Secession,  347. 
Pbblps,  Gol.,  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  629. 
Philadblphia,  Pa.,  lioto  at,  126 ;  fugitiye-slaye 

srreau  at,  210;   Convention  at  in  135^  »I7;  PeMse 

Meednc  at,  803  to  800;  Geo.  W.  Cnrtia  at,  807 ;  apeeoh 

of  Prealdent  Unooln,  418-9a 
fhUadelphia  Pennayhoaniam^  2%e,  on  the  Presi* 

deot's  Xnanganl,  428;  407. 


PhiUmikropialf  Ths,  112. 
Philbbiok,  Capt.,  (Unico,)  at  Ball's  Blul(  611. 
Phujppi,  Va.,  621-2. 
Phzllifs,  Wbvdbli^  116;  117;  141 
Phillips,  Wm.,  tarred  and  fiMtherad  bf  the  Bor- 
der Bnl9w^  800 ;  killed  at  Leavenwortm  846L 

Piokbvb,  Goy.  Frabcrs  W.,  of  S.  C,  341 ;  410; 
•enda  CoL  Hayna  to  Waahinfton,  418;  oonfare  wltk 
CoL  Lamon,  449L 

PmoE,  Frakkldt,  of  N.  H.,  noodnated  for 
Praaident,  828:  elected  224;  buapunUA,  SB4;  880; 
827;  appointa  Boeder  OoTemor  of  Kanaaa,  986;  dia- 
peraaatheFlwe-4BtatoLasiaialnreatTopeka;,84a;  914; 
870;  direcU  the  Oatend  meednc,  278;  in  the  Oobt«a 
tlon  of  1300, 817;  407;  hia  letter  to  Jo£  Davta,  618. 

Pibrob,  6bn.  £.  W.,  at  Big  Betiiel,  630-3U 

PiBBPOKT,  Fbavcib  H.,  518 ;  diosen  Qoyamor  of 
Tir^nia,  619 ;  appolnU  two  Senators,  OOL 

Pddrob,  Ky.,  affair  at,  616. 

Pillow,  6en.,  at  the  battle  of  Behnont,  596. 

PufOBMBy,  Charlbb  0.,  on  the  adopfioa  of  the 
Conatltation,  48  to  45;  apeech  of  Jan.  17th,  178T,  48. 

PUGBBBY,  Henry  L^,  of  S.  C,  144;  146. 

PiKKNBY,  William,  of  Md.,  on  Missouri,  T6. 

PrrrsBURaH,  Pa.,  the  Gonyention  of  1866  at^ 
940;  excitement  at,  in  reMrd  to  the  tnnaAK*  of  arau 
to  the  Soath,  408;  aehedale  of  the  order  of  tiaaaftr, 
408;  apeeoh  ot  Prealdent  Lincoln  at,  410. 

PiTTsriBLD,  N.  H.,  Geo.  Storrs  mobbed  at,  27. 

PlaUe  Argus,  The,  Mo.,  citation  from,  238. 

Plummer,  Rby.  Wm.,  D.  D.,  128. 

Plumkbb,  Qau  Johb  R,  681;  591. 

PoixsBTT,  Joel  R.,  149;  176. 

Pole,  6bb.  Bibbop,  bombards  our  troope  at  Help 
BMBt,  086;  croaaea  to  Belnont ;  drirea  off  iho  Unloa* 
lata,  000;  oocaplea  Colomhoa,  &/.,  OtOb 

Polk,  Jambs  K.,  69;  nominated  for  President, 

«  104;  U  elected,  107;  108;  letter  to  John  K.  Knne,  100; 

la  openly  committed  to  Annexation,  174;  185;  190; 

hia  apeoial  meaaage,  187;  mahea  an  oifer  for  Caba,  800. 

PoiXABD,  Edward  A.,  his  summing  np  of  the 
Initial  ooaqacau  hj  the  8«mth,  418-14;  hia  eatlmaOa 
of  the  truopa  fhmUhedby  thoKorthand  South  reapeci- 
iTely,  in  1818,  and  the  Mexican  War,  600;  remarkaoa 
the  battle  of  Camtfex  Ferry,  {^5:  remarha  on  tho  balp 
tie  of  Bethel,  681;  hia  eadmate  of  Rebel  fbroea  at  Boll 
Ban,  540;  on  the  manner  in  which  Qen.  JohttsOoa. 
aloded  P)attef«>n,  640^60:  taatiaes  aa  to  the  UnSoa 
aeatiment  of  Miaaonri,  5TM;  aoooont  of  tho  aBhir  at 
Gamp  Cole,  Mo^  576;  opinion  of  Gen.  lyon,  etc,  888; 
089;  000;  608;  atatement  of  Rebel  loaa  at  Bdmont, 
007;  admlta  the  hoatilitj  of  Kentneky  to  the  Rebel- 
lion; on  Henry  Clay'a  influence,  008-10;  fiBHmatf»  of 
thoBebel  f<Mea  la  Kantoeky,  0I& 

POPB,  GBK.,in  Northern  Miaaoori,  587  ;  dispatch 
to  Gen.  FKmont,668;  In  aooth-waatem  Miaaonri,  600L 

POBTBB,  OOL.  Abdrbw,  appointed  Proyoat-Mar- 
ahal  of  Waahinirton,  010. 

POBTBB,  Fisz  JOHN,  testiflM  for  PatOeraoQ,  638. 

POBTBR,  W.  D.,  Preeident  of  the  a  C.  Senate,  330. 

POBT  ROTAL,  expedition  to,  604  to  606;  map  of 
the  bombardment,  004;  anrrender  of  the  forta,  006; 
Sharman^B  proclamation;  ^contrabanda*  fludL  in,  006. 

Potter,  Bishop,  praja  at  *  Peace*  meeting,  363. 

PorrBB,  Majob  James  D.,  at  Bull  Run,  645. 

PouvD  Gap,  Ky.,  the  Rebela  retreat  to,  61& 

PowBLL,  Lazarus  W.,  of  Ky.,  proposes  a  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen  on  the  Crlala,  875;  888;  602;  501 

Pbbsbtteriaks,  Thb,  and  Slayerj,  118;  631. 

Preston,  Ha,  of  S.  C,  on  Abolitionista,  12& 

Pbbstox,  Wm.,  509 ;  fleea  to  the  Confederacy,  614. 

Pbbstoh,  Wm.  B.,  one  of  Yiiginia'a  Commis- 
aloDera  to  Prealdent  Lincoln,  468. 

Pbiob,  Gov.  Bodman  M.,  to  L.  W.  Bnrnett,  439. 

Pbiob,  Gbb.  Stbblibo,  his  election  to  the  Mis> 
aoori  Gonyention,  468;  makeaa  compact  with  Hamcr; 

•  haa  an  intenriew  with  Oen.  Lron,  401 ;  anoilon  to,  flOO; 
to  appointad  Mi^ov-GeaMal,  074;  aaalfna the  iiimiiwal 
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to  MoCtiloeb,  itWlliQii's  OrMk^BTB:  wnindftd,  08t; 

Mtr^to  to  Pine vilto,  6«0 ;  wOl  not  ytold  MlMouri  with- 
out a  batUe.  608. 

Pbtor,  Roger  A.,  yisits  Fort  Sumter,  448. 

Pooh,  Gsa  E.,  of  Ohio»  at  Ghariestoii,  322. 

PuKTA  ARmffAfl,  Buneoder  of  Walker  at,  276. 


QUAEBBS,  Thx,  assist  Lundj  in  Ifortli  Carolina, 
118;  their  opposition  to  Slayenr,  117-18 ;  thej  petition 
CongresB  for  abolition  In  the  Federal  Dlatrlot,  144 

QuiKOT,  JosiAH,  of  Boston,  threatens  contingent 
teeenion,  8& 

QurrxAV,  John  A.,  in  the  Democratic  GonTen- 
tlon  of  1868.  846;  a  filUbnater,  270;  atatement  of  with 
TCgard  to  Senator  Dooglaa,  612L 


Bains,  6bn.,  one  of  Jackson's  Brigadiers,  574. 

BAUEieB,  N.  0.,  Convention  of  Southern  Gov- 
ernors at,  829 ;  State  Biffhto  Conyention  at,  486l 

Eandolph,  Gbobgb  W.,  one  of  the  Virginia 
CSommisaloners  to  President  Llnoc^  462. 

Bandolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  opiposes  the  intro- 
daetlon  of  Slaverr  into  the  North-west  Territory,  62; 
109 ;  110 ;  154 ;  his  opinion  on  the  Cuba  question,  268. 

Bbaqan,  John  H.,  of  Texas,  elected  to  Congress, 
889 ;  a  member  of  Daris's  Cabinet,  499. 

BxALF,  RiOHARD,  John  Brown's  Sea  of  State,  287. 

Sebdiion  Record,  The^  in  relation  to  Behnont,  597. 

Bboiob,  Gov.  Hxnbt  M.,  of  Ark.,  341. 

Bbdpath,  Jaios,  on  John  Brown,  282-^ ;  289. 

Bbid,  Dr.,  of  Ind.,  delegate  to  the  Democratio 
Convention;  IkTors  the Slaye-Trade,  81& 

Rbbdbr,  Andrsw  H.,  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas,  286 ;  his  soondness  on  the  Slavery  qaestion  aS' 
aerted  by  Ths  Uhian^  286 ;  has  a  census  taken,  and  or^ 
ders  an  election,  28T;  sots  aside  fraudnlent  retniBS, 
289;  is  superseded  by  Shannon,  240;  ohosen  delegate 
to  Congress,  240;  Congressional  action  thereon,  241. 

Reid,  Gen.,  attacks  Osawatomie,  284. 

Bruqion,  and  the  Slave-Trade,  27 ;  117  to  121. 

BiSACA  DE  LA  Palma,  battle  of,  187. 

•*Rb80LUTIQNS  op  *98,"  extracts  from,  83-84; 
indorsed  bv  the  Democretlo  Convention  of  1862, 222; 
aUuded  to  by  Davis  in  one  of  his  Messaces,  497. 

Bbtnoldb,  Grn.,  attacked  by  Gren.  Lee  at  Cheat 
MounUin,  626;  superseded  by  Oen.  Mllroy,  62T. 

Bbtnolds»  John,  his  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis,  612. 

Reynolds,  Thokas  C,  is  elected  Lieut  Govern- 
or of  Mlsstiuri,  4S8 ;  his  prodamatlon,  576 ;  68a 

Bhett,  Robert  B.,  of  S.  C,  333 ;  remarks  in 
the  Convention,  845 ;  his  motion  for  a  Convention  of 
alaveholdlng  State^  414. 

Rhode  Island,  slave  population  in  1790 ;  troops 
fhrnlshed  during  the  Bevolution,  86;  87;  first  manu- 
mission society  In,  lOT;  omaocipatea  her  slaves,  108; 
legislative  attempts  against  Aboimon,125;  800;  State 
election  of  1860,  826;  State  troops  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton under  Gov.  Sprague,  469. 

Biohabdson,  Col.  J.  B.,  at  BuU  Rnn,639 ;  649. 

BlOHARDSON,  Wm.  A.,  of  IlL,  reports  bill  organ- 
izing Nebraska,  225 ;  283 ;  moves  an  amendment,  ^k 

Richmond,  Ya.,  Breckinridge  Convention  at^  318; 
the  focus  of  Disunion  Intrigues,  461;  rejoices  overlUl 
of  Sumter,  468;  made  the  Confederate  capital,  49& 

Bkkmond  Enquirer^  The^  copies  Jackson's  letter 
in  reply  to  Qllmer's,  169;  Federal  sons  from,  2691 

Bkhnwnd  Examiner^  The^  urges  ue  capture  of 
Washington  City,  470; 

JHOmand  Whig,  The,  citation' from,  123 ;  451. 

Btobmond,  The,  XT.  S.  ^hip,  almost  destroyed  \xj 
HoIHds's  Ram,  60a 

BiOH  Mountain,  Ya.,  battle  of,  622-3. 
BiVAS,  surrender  of  Walker  ai  87G. 
BoBorsoK,  Dr.  A.  C,  speech  at  Baltunofe,  464. 


BoBDiBaN,  Got.,  of  EaDsas,  his  house  destroyttd 

by  Border  BnlBans,  244. 

Bocheskr  Union,  ThOy  on  causes  of  secession,  396. 

RODNVT,  Cj»ar  a.,  of  Del,  52 ;  107. 

Rollins,  James  S.,  of  Mo.,  Russell  to^  80,  555. 

Roman  Catholics,  with  regard  to  Slavery,  118. 

ROMNST,  Ya.,  surprised  by  the  Federals,  527. 

Root,  Joseph  M.,  of  Ohio,  resolve  by,  193. 

RosEORANS,  Gen.,  wins  the  battle  of  Rich  Moun- 
tain,  6^2 ;  captures  Pegram,  628 ;  attacks  Floyd  at  Car- 
nlfez  Ferry,  6^6;  attempts  to  surprise  the  Rebels  at 
Ganley  Mount,  626. 

RoxTSSBAir,  Louis  H.,of  Ky.,  speech  of,  494-5. 

RuATAN,  Island  of,  Walker  lands  there,  277. 

RxTFriN,  Edmund,  of  Ya.,  speech  of,  at  Colum- 
bia, 8.  G.,  886-6 ;  fires  the  first  shot  at  Sumter. 

RuFror,  Mr.,  of  N.  C,  hi '  Peace  Conference,*  402. 

Runnels,  Hardin  R.,  of  Texas,  beaten  for  Got- 
emor,  by  Houston,  889. 

Ruse,  Thomas  J.,  of  Texas,  on  Nebraska^  226. 

Russell,  Col.  Wm.  H.,  of  Mo.,  to  Rollins,  80. 

Russell,  Lieut.,  destroys  schooner  Judah,  602. 

Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell,  their  compli- 
city in  the  Bailey  deflilcaUons,  410. 

Russell,  Wm.  H.,  of  The  London  Times,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  Carolinians,  461 ;  his  estimate  of  the  Union 
fbrees  before  Bull  Run,  650 ;  citation  from,  682.. 

RussELLViLLB,  Kt.,  Secession  Convent'n  at,  617, 

Russia  mediates  between  Great  Britain  and  ths 
U.  S.,  with  respect  to  captured  slaves,  176. 

Rust,  Albert,  of  Ark.,  proposition  of,  386. 

RuTLEDQB,  John  L,  on  the  Constitution,  44-5. 

Rynders,  Capt.,  of  N.  Y.,  a  delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Convention ;  fhvon  the  Slave  Trade,  811 


& 
Saloman,  Col.,  routed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  579. 
Samuels,  Mr.,  of  Iowa,  his  resolves  in  theDem. 

Conyentlon,  810;  812. 
Banders,  Geo.  N.,  of  Ky.,  joins  the  Rebels,  342. 
Sanduset,  Ohio,  fugitive-slave  case  at,  218. 
Sanford,  Gen.  Ckas.  W.,  his  testimony  as  to 

Patterson's  movements,  etc,  686  to  568. 
San  Jacinto,  battle  of;  160. 
San  Jacinto,  The,  takes  Mason  and  Slidell,  666L 
Santa  Fe,  expedition  fh>m  Texas  to,  151. 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  map  of,  601 ;  the  Rebel 

attack  on  the  Zouaves  there,  602. 
Saulsbort,  Mr.,  of  Del.,  dedines  to  withdraw 

from  the  Charleston  Coaventioa,  816;  pleads  tat  '*oo»« 

eiliation''  in  the  Senate,  878. 
Savannah,  The  Privateer,  captured  by  this 

brig  Perry,  6<^  disposal  of  her  crew,  etc.,  699. 
SOARTTOWN,  Ya.,  Federals  repnlsed  at,  524. 
SCHENCK,  Gen.  Roberi  C,  of  Ohio,  189;  ad^ 

vances  to  Vienna,  688-4. 
ScHOEPF,  Gen.,  defeats  the  Rebels  at  'VTild-Qili 

616 ;  his  retreat  from  flmoied  foes,  617. 
ScHOFiELD,  Major,  Adjutant  to  Gen.  Lyon,  579. 
Scott,  Mr.,  delegate  from  Missouri,  74^  75;  89. 
ScoTT,  Dred,  account  of  his  case,  251  to  253; 

Jud^  Taney's  decision,^  268  to  267;  Judge  Tfayn<fB 


"aney's  decision,  8  .       ^         . 

pinion,  267;  Judgo  ITelsoa*!,   Judge  Oner's,  267; 
udgo  Daniers,  26T-8;  Jodga  CampbelPs,  Judge  Gat- 


CoL  Benton's  views,  \ 


WebsterV260; 


Judgs  McLean's  opinloB,  260;  Judge  Cortla'a,  26ft  to 
268;  Boefaanaa's  Tiaws,  264 ;  806  to  ^ ;  allnston  to,  88L 

SooTT,  LiEUT.-OoL.,  defeated  by  Atduson,  587. 

Soonv  Rev.  Oranob,  126. 

SoQTT,  T.  Parkin,  presideB  at  Baltimore^  442l 

SooTL  Gen.  Winfebld,  ordered  to  CfaArtostoa 
by  JaoksoB«  94;  nominated  fbr  President,  288;  TBte 
east  ibrhimL^224;  4S1 ;  his  adrloe  as  to  Fort  Snmtor, 
486;  onlen  PeaiuylTiBia  troops  honw  again,  466;  410 ; 
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616;  689;  orders  an  advADoe into  YlrcloiA,  688; send* 
Oen.  Sanford  to  Oen.  Patt^raon,  586;  dtreeU  the  moTO- 
meDt  on  CoDterviUa,  689 ;  dUpatch  to  0«n.  Patteraon, 
089;  Ths  Tim49'9  aooount  of  a  converaatlon  with. 
647 ;  Blair*8  strictares  oa,  618-8 ;  lettar  to  Ths  Kaiional 
JnteUiaenetr,  549;  his  culpable  neglect  to  send  anffi- 
elont  forces  with  McDowell,  600 ;  656 ;  his  roqalsiUon 
on  Oen.  Fremont,  587;  remoyea  Fremont,  598;  is 
largely  to  be  blamed  for  the  Ball  Rnn  disaster;  his 
comments  on  Patterson^s  testimony,  61& 

Ba  Db  Kat,  report  of  losses  at  Bull  Run,  545. 

Bbddov,  James  A.,  of  Ya.,  report  in  the  '  Peace 

Conference;  897-8;  vote  on  it,  899;  laid  on  Uble,  402. 

SxMMES,  Capt.  Raphael,  the  Sumter,  602. 

SsRaBANT,  John,  of  Pa.,  appointed  to  the  Pana- 
ma CottgresA,  26S-9. 

Sbward,  Wm  H.,  speech  of  March  11th,  1850, 
48;  129 ;  speech  at  CleycUmd,  Ohio.  199;  201 ;  231 ;  251 ; 
his  *  Irrepressible  conflict'  speech,  801 ;  in  the  Chicago 
Convention,  821 ;  speech  at  AuburnJ^  827:  800;  his 
proposition  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  8S8;  891; 
402;  a  member  of  President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  428: 
his  incredulity,  429;  his  correspondence  with  the  Rebel 
Commissioners,  480  to  482;  letter  from  Jud^e  Campbell 
to,  489^4 ;  receives  a  final  letter  from  the  Commission- 
ers, 4^35-6;  replies  to  Oov.  Uicks's  requests,  467;  see 
AppentUd  XofM^  682. 

Sbtmour,  Col.,  allusion  to,  512. 

SxTMOua,  Horatio,  at  the  Tweddle  Convention, 

8SS;  his  speech  there.  890-91;  896:  is  understood  to 

fkvor  an  adhesion  to  "*  the  Bouth,"^  48U-4. 

Bhadrack,  a  fugitive  slave,  216. 
Bhambauqh,  Isaac  K.,  on  Missouri,  590. 
Shannon,  WiiaoN,  of  Ohio,  appointed  Governor 

of  Kansas,  240 ;  his  speech  at  Westport,  Mol,  240;  242 ; 

calls  out  5,000  men  to  reduce  Lawrence,  248. 
Shaw,  IIenrt,  vote  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80. 
Shawneb    Mission,    Kansas    Border    RufiBan 

Leglslatnre  at,  289 ;  tU  enactments  there,  28»-40. 
BHAYS'S  iNSURRBOnON,  20. 

Shbrman,  Roobr,  35 ;  remarks  In  debate  on  the 
Constitution,  480 ;  444 ;  445l 

Bhbrman,  John,  of  Ohio,  241 ;  for  Speaker,  304 
-6;  his  'Peace'  proposition,  874;  564;  remarks,  566-7. 

Bhbrman,  Gen.  T.  W.,  commands  the  Port 
Royal  Kzpeditlon,  604;  issues  a  proclamation,  OM, 

Sherman,  Gbn.  W.  T.,  in  Kentucky,  615. 

SiOBL,  Col.  Franz,  beats  the  Rebels  at  Car- 
thago, Mo.,  575;  is  outranked  bv  Oen.  Lvon,576;  at- 
tacks the  enemj  at  Wilson's  Creek,  579 ;  5§1 ;  581 ;  598. 

Sims,  Thomas,  the  case  of,  215. 

Black,  Gen.,  574;  wounded,  582. 

Blbmmbr,  Lieut.,  holds  Fort  Pickens,  412 ;  601. 

Slidell,  John,  of  La.,  373;  taken  by  Capt 
Wilkes,  606;  rendered  np  to  Great  Britain,  60a  . 

Sloans,  Rush  R.,  assists  fugitive  slaves,  218. 

Slooum,  Col.  H.  W.,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  546. 

Slocum,  Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  545 ;  562. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  of  Ind.,  194;  reports  a  bill  to 
organize  Oregon,  197;  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  428. 

Smith,  Gen.  E.  K.,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  545. 

Smith,  Gen.,  makes  a  feint  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  595. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  127  :  forms  an  Abolition  Society 
at  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  128. 

Smith,  Wm.  N.  H.,  supported  for  Speaker,  305. 

Snbad,  Thos.  L.,  Jackson  to  Davis,  577. 

Souls,  Pierre,  at  tlie  Ostend  meeting,  etc.,  273. 

South  Carolina,  concurs  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  85;  alave  population  in  1790;  troops  (Ur> 
nished  during  the  Revolution,  80;  87;  ratification  Con- 
Tention  meeta,  178ii,  48 ;  the  Cotton-Oln,  68-4;  NnlUfl- 
cation  inaugurated,  98 ;  la  aatlsfled  with  the  Compro- 
mise Tariff,  101;  108;  128;  mails  rifled  at  Charleston, 
128-9;  votes  for  Van  Boron,  etc,  154;  178;  treatment 
of  negro  seamen,  179;  of  Mr.  Hoar's  mission  to, 
181;  185;  votes  against  nnqnalifled  Secession  in  1851, 
211 ;  withdraws  from  the  Dem.  Convention,  814;  8ece»- 
lion  proceedings  o^  880  to  887;  Convention  called,  837; 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  844  to  847;  Ordinance 
of  Seoeasion,  and  vote  thereon,  846;  ^Dedarattoa  of 


,'  etc.,  846;  popolaUoa  U 1886.  851;  407;  fcrts 
oecnpled  bv  State  troopo,  409;  410;  sends  Commis- 
sioners to  waahlngton,  411 ;  GoL  Hayne  seat,  412.  Bee 
CiiASLBSToic,Fon  SmrriB,  etc. 

Spain,  her  traffic  in  alavea.  27^ ;  54 ;  the  Holy 
Alllanoe,  966.    See  Ccba,  OnsirD,  etc 

Spraoub,  Gov.  Wm.,  of  RI^  326;  469;  562. 

Squatter  Sovereigriy  Tke^  citation  from,  237. 

Stanton,  Frederick  P.,  Sec*/  of  Kansas,  249. 

StauiUon  Speciaior,  The,  478. 

Star  op  thb  West,  The,  attempts  to  relieve 
Snmter,  412 ;  seised  at  Indiaaola,  4UL 

St.  Charles,  Ma,  Lovejoy  mobbed  at,  137. 

Stiadman,  Capt.,  of  S.  C,  Port  Royal,  605. 

Stbedman,  Col.,  crosses  into  Virginia^  521. 

Stein,  Gen.,  one  of  Jackson^s  Brigadiers,  574. 

Stbphrns,  Alex.  H.,  191;  233;  opposes  the  Ne- 
braskA  bill,  284;  Union  Speech  before  the  Legislature, 
842  to  844;  votes  against  Seoeaaion,  M7;  elected 
'Vtoe-Pk«sldentof  theConfi9derac7, 415;  speech  at  Sa- 
vannah, 416  to  418;  view  of  the  Confederacjr,  488;  477. 

Stbphbks,  James,  vote  on  Mo.  Compromise,  801. 

Stbvenb,  Aaron  D.,  wounded  at  Hamper's  Feny, 
892 ;  294 ;  299 ;  is  executed,  299l 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  speech  of,  669. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  American  flag  lowered  at,  49L 

St.  Lawrencb,  The,  sinks  the  Petrel,  599. 

St.  Louis,  whipping  of  suspected  Abolitionists 
at,  182;  Mcintosh  burned  at,  184;  Federal  pronertj 
secured  at,  412;  Oov.  Jackson  obtains  oontrol  <^  the 
police  of,  489 ;  politics  of  the  city;  fight  between  the 
mob  and  the  soldiers,  490-91 ;  Fremont  fortifies  it,  5S1. 

St  Louis  Democrat^  The,  allusion  to,  490. 

St  Louis  Observer,  The,  130 ;  extract  from,  131 ; 
removed  to  Alton,  1S4 ;  oommenta  from,  186 ;  As  proas 
destroyed,  187;  the  editor  alain,  etc,  14L 

St  Louis  RmiMican,  The,  citation  from,  131; 
•Ogmntlzea  The  Obssrwr^  186. 

Storrs,  Hbnrt  R.,  vote  on  Mo.  Compromise,  80. 

Stonb,  Gbn.  Chas.  P.,  McClellan's  order  to,  620- 
21 ;  821 ;  622;  his  orders  to  Col.  Baker,  624. 

Stout,  Mr.,  of  Oregon,  tenders  a  minority  report 
In  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  887. 

Stringfbllow,  Gen.,  a  Border  Ruffian,  243 ;  283. 

Stringham,  Com.  S.  H.,  599 ;  627. 

Stuart,  A.  H.  H.,  of  Ya.,  a  Commissioner  to 
President  Lincoln,  452;  hia  letter  to  TKe  StaunUm 
Spectator,  41S;  aUuaion  to,  509. 

SruART,  Lieut.-Col.,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  543-4. 

Stuart,  Gbn.  J.  £.  B.,  at  Dranesville,  626. 

Sturois,  Major,  679 :  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  580  to  5S2;  tries  to  rednforoe  Mulligan,  437. 

Sumner,  Charles,  229 ;  231 ;  assault  on,  299. 

Sumter,  The  Privateer,  escapes  out  of  the 
Mississippi ;  is  bloeksded  at  Gibraltar,  609. 

SwEBNT,  Gen.,  persuades  Lyon  to  attack  the 
Rebels  at  Wilson's  Creek,  579. 

Stragusk,  K.  Y.,  fugitive-slave  case  at,  215. 


Taogart,  Col.  John  H.,  at  Dranesville,  626. 

Talbot,  Leeut.,  sent  to  Washmgton  by  M^jor 
Anderson,  448. 

Taliaferro,  CoL,  at  Carrick's  Ford,  623. 

Tallaferro,  Gen.,  commands  the  Rebels  at  Nor- 
folk, 478 ;  said  to  hnye  been  dmnk,  47& 

Tallmadge,  Gen.  J&,  of  N.  Y.,  his  proviso,  74. 

Tammany  Hall,  pro-Slavery  meeting  at,  126. 

Tanet,  Roger  Brooke,  defends  Rev.  Jacob 
Omber,  109;  appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  252;  on 
Dred  Scott,  258  to  257;  the  decision  identical  with  Cal- 
honn*8  theories,  258 ;  Judge  Cortls's  reply  to,  261-2. 

Tappan,  Arthur,  114;  116;  126. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  his  house  mobbed,  126. 

Tasselus,  an  Indian,  hung  m  G^rgia,  106. 

TatloR)  Gxm.  Zachart,  in  Texas,  186;  defeats 
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file  tfextoaiM,  18T;  nominated  for  President  and  elec- 
ted, IM;  vote  received,  198;  Inaogarated,  198:  199: 
900;  801 ;  Special  Meaea^  209;  Annoal  Measage,  20S; 
eommanleatea  the  Oallfornla  Oonetitntlon,  808;  hla 
death,  203;  proolamaUon  against  flUibasterinK,  969. 

Taylor,  Johk  W.,  of  N.  T.,  15;  his  speech  on 
the  Mlaaourl  qneatfon,  77;  7& 

TennesssK,  slave  population  in  1790,  36;  with- 
draws from  the  Charleston  Convention,  818 ;  reftises  to 
secede,  S49 ;  population  in  1880,  8dl ;  her  answer  to  the 
President's  call,  459;  progress  of  Seoeasion  In,  481  to 
4S4;  vote  on  Secession:  the 'conservative*  party,  481; 


makea  a  convention  with  the  Confederacv,  432 ;  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  482-8 ;  vote  on  separattoi  '"  " 
reign  of  terror  in,  514.    See  East  Tsnxibsi 


Texas,  reasons  for  its  Annexation,  68 ;  histori- 
cal sketch  o^  147-8;  early  efforts  to  purchase  it,  149; 
revolution  in,  150-1 ;  Webster  opposes  the  Annexation 
of;  102-8;  fbrther  efforts  to  acquire  it,  154-8;  Whigs  in 
Congress  protest  against  Annexation,  159 ;  Van  Bnren 
and  Clay  oppose  it,  161-4;  GoL  Benton  on,  165;  In- 
fluence of  the  question  on  the  Presidential  election, 
166-8 ;  Calhoun  ihvors  Annexation,  169  to  171 ;  Con- 
greasionaL,  171  to  174;  Annexation  consummated, 
175;  admitted  into  the  Union,  185-6;  209;  withdraws 
from  the  DeoL  Convention,  815;  Houston  and  Bnnnells, 
889 ;  secession  of  and  vote  thereon,  848 ;  population  in 
1S60, 851 ;  878;  Twiggs's  treason,  etc,  418;  514-15. 

Thatbb,  Jakes  S.,  in  Tweddle  Hall,  392^ ;  396. 
Theodora,  The,  conreys  Mason  and  Slidell,  606. 
Thomas,  Adj't  Geit.,  aocompaziies  Gen.  Cameron 

on  hia  Western  tonr,  600;  616i 
ThokaS)  €k)L.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  543. 
Thokas,  Francis^  replies  to  Mr.  May,  664. 
Thomas,  Gen.,  crosses  the  Potomac,  235. 
Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  of  BI,  on  Missoari,  79. 
Thomas,  Philip  Francis,  appointed  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  411 ;  resigns,  412. 

Thompson,  Jeff.,  574;  is  defeated  at  Frederick- 
town,  Mo.<  601. 

Thompson,  Jao(»,  fraud  discovered  in  his  De- 
wtment,  410;  advises  the  traitors  of  the  Star  of  the 
We8t*8  departure;  his  resignation,  412;  48Gl 

Thompson,  Judge  Jambs,  of  Pa.,  speaks  in  (kvor 

of  the  Fugitive  SUve  Law,  812. 

Thompson,  George,  127. 

Tipton,  Mo.,  Gen.  Fremont  is  visited  by  Gen. 

Cameron  and  suite  at,  59a 
TiTus,  GoL.,  of  Fla.,  a  Border  Ruffian,  243. 
Tod,  Got.  David,  of  Ohio,  chosen  President  of 

the  Douglas  Convention,  81& 
ToMPSiNB,  LnsuT.  C.  H.,  dashes  into  Fairfax,  533. 
Toombs,  Robert,  of  Ga.,  382;  his  dispatch  to 

Georgia,  884;  888;  a  member  ofDavts's  Cabinet,  499. 
Topeka,  EaDsas,  Free-Stato  Convention  at,  240; 

the  Legislature  at,  dispersed,  244. 
TouoET,  Isaac,  in  the  Denu  Convention,  31t. 
TowNSEND,  OOL.  F.,  at  Little  Bethel,  529-30. 
Travis,  Col.,  put  to  death  in  Texas,  150. 
Trenholm,  Mr^  of  S.  C,  offers  resolves  &voimg 

'coSperation,' 888-4. 
Trent,  The,  Mason  and  Slidell  abstracted  from, 

606 ;  Secretary  Welles  on  the  selxure,  606;  Great  Brit- 
ain's course,  607-8L 
Trbsoott,  Wm.  H.,  Gamett's  letter  to,  479-80. 
Troup,  Gov.,  of  Ga.,  S3rmpa1^iizes  with  the  Nul- 

lifiera,  100 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  108b 
THe  American^  The^  on  the  President's  call,  457. 
Trumbull,  Ltmah,  of  Bl^  307 ;  568 ;  offers  an 

amendment  to  the  Confiscation  bill,  569. 
Truxillo,  landing  and  death  of  Walker  at,  2*11, 
TuoK,  Amos,  of  N.  H.,  a  member  of  the  *  Peace 

Conference,' 898;  resolutions  oi;  899;  404. 
Turrill,  Joel,  of  N.  Y.,  145. 
TusoARORA,    U.    S.   Gunboat,    blockades   the 

Sumter,  803;  blockades  the  Nashville,  608. 
Ttler,  Col.,  routed  in  West  Virginia,  626. 
Ttlir,  Gen.,  at  Bull  Bun,  639 ;  541-2. 


Ttler,  John,  sketoh  of  his  political  lifa  154  to 
156;  169;  174:  185;  Chairman  of  the  'Peace  Confer^ 
ence,'  897:  m. 

Twiqos,  Gei}.,  surrenders  in  Texas,  413 ;  442. 


IT. 

Union  Humane  Sooibtt,  The,  112. 
Unitarians,  Tm,  and  Slavery,  121. 
United  Staies  Tdegraph,  The,  143. 
Untvbrsalibts,  The,  and  Slavery,  121. 
Upton,  Mr,  of  Va.,  in  XXXVIIth  Congress,  659. 
Utica,  N.  T.,  Abolitionists  dispersed  at,  127. 
UHea  Observer,  The,  on  the  President's  caU,  455-6. 


V. 

Yallandigham,  C.  L.,  of  Ohio^  catechises  old 

Brown,  9W;  his  opinion  of  Brown,  294;  his  *  Peace* 
proposition,  8S4-5 ;  remarks  at  the  Extra  Session,  cen- 
suring the  Administration,  661 ;  moves  nroyisos  to 
the  Army  Appropriation  bill,  etc.,  661 ;  662;  615;  699L 

Van  Bursn,  John,  on  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  213. 

Van  Bursn,  Martin,  influences  causing  his  de- 
feat in  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  69;  supports 
the  Tariff  of  1828,91;  supplants  Calhoun  as  Yioe-Presi- 
dent  in  1882, 93;  allusion  to,  180:  makes  an  offer  to  Mex- 
ico for  Texas,  149;  his  reply  to  Oen.  Hunt,  151;  is  beat- 
en bv  G«n.  Harrison,  154:  156 ;  150;  his  reply  to  Wm. 
H.  Hsmmet,  161 ;  162;  168:  165  ;  letter  to  Waterbury 
and  others,  190 ;  nominated  for  President  by  the  Free- 
Boilers,  191;  to  Minister  Tan  Ness,  269;  42& 

Yandbver,  Mr.,  of  Iowa,  offers  a  resolution,  568. 

Vermont,  slave  population  of,  in  1790,  36;  326. 

YXRPLANCK,  GuLiAN  C,  hls  Tariff  bill,  101. 

Victor,  0.  J.,  reference  to  his  "  History  of  the 
Southern  Bebellion,"^  850. 

Vienna,  Va.,  the  affiiir  at,  533-4 ;  reoocupied  by 
our  foroes,  620. 

ViNOBNNBS,  U.  S.  Ship,  runs  aground,  603. 

Virginia,  17;  feeble  colonial  growth,  natural 
advantages  of,  etc^.  28;  negroes  first  introduced,  29; 
slave  population  oi;  in  1790;  troops  ftimlshod  during 
the  Revolution,  86;  her  territorial  claims,  87;  her  deed 
of  cession  to  the  Confederation,  88;  legislative  resolves 
of  1789,  84;  svmpathizes  with  South  Csrolina  in  her 
NuIUflcation  deftet,  100 ;  first  Abolition  Boeiety  in,  lOT ; 
Convention  of  1829, 108  to  111 :  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
tetnre  on  the  suppression  of  Abolition,  128 ;  relationa 
with  the  IHstrict  of  Columbia,  142;  Resolutions  of  "98 
and  M)9  indorsed  bj  the  Democratic  Convention  of  185^ 
222 ;  withdrawal  of  delegates  fh>m  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, 818;  the  position  of  Letcher  as  Qovemor,  840; 
Bute  unable  to  secede,  848-9 ;  population  in  I860, 851 ; 
Convention  of  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  857; 
calls  the  *  Peace*  ConfSorence,  896-7 ;  sends  new  Commis- 
sioners to  President  Linooln,452;  the  President's  replr 
to  the  Commissioners,  452 ;  Secession  of  the  State,  and 
the  Convention's  vote  thereon,  452 ;  her  answer  to  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  469;  emissaries  of;  sent  to 
Baltimore,  462 ;  State  troops  seise  Harper's  Ferry,  462; 
she  threatens  Western  Maryland,  468;  oommencea 
hostilities  before  she  is  fhtrly  out  of  the  Union,  478; 
allusion  to  the  Convention  0^486;  enters  into  a  Con- 
vention with  the  Sonthem  ConfMeracy,  477;  reign  of 
terror  in;  the  'situation*  considered  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Mason,  478-9 :  popular  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  479;  M.  B.  H.  Garaett  on  Virginia  and 
West  TlKinia,  479-80;  sends  no  delegates  to  the  Ken- 
tucky *iWe'  Convention,  495;  allusion  to  her  Dis- 
onion,  610;  Convention  between  the  State  and  tho 
Confederacy,  616 ;  Letcher  calls  out  the  militia  to  repel 
Federal  invasion,  516-17;  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
oracy,  and  Qen.  Lee  placed  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  518;  boundary  between  West  and  Old 
yirginla,627;  the  President^a  Message  with  regard  to, 
65T.  Bee  Wasr  YaexiriA,  Nokvolk,  Bbthel,  Bvu. 
Bun,  etc. 

VOTA018»  OOBAN,  by  8th  Census,  23. 
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Wjorn,  B.  7^  of  Ohio,  231;  S33;  qieodh,  8T5-«. 
Waudb,  Kb.,  of  Wiflc^  172 ;  195. 
Walksb,  Bobbbt  J.,  Qovemor  of  EaiUMS,  249. 
Walker,  L.  P.,  of  Ala^312;  313;  withdraws  at 

CbartoatoB,  814;  ipaeeh  after  M\  orSnmter,  406;  ffiSL 
Walkbb,  Willijjl  hit  mTasioa  of  NioangiuL 

«ad  his  death,  97^7. 

Wallaob,  Cau  liKwn,  58ft. 

Walwobth,  B.  K,  «t  Twvddlt  Hall,  898^ 

WiLSHBUun,  Um^  of  BL,  805;  fteo. 

Wabhikoiok,  QsoBoa,  letter  to  Lmirani,  19 ;  42 ; 
4B;  leUan  to  Uftjretto,  M ;  61:  8S;  tt;  hU  &lr  deal- 
iDf  With  the  Indiana,  l(tt:  854 ;  hU  Foraten  PoUej,  M4; 
eltatlon  from  hU  Farewell  Addreaa,  S66 ;  aTloalon  to,  51B. 

WAflimrcmnr,  Col.  Jomr  A.,  captured  br  Brown's 
men,  S90 ;  296 ;  kiUed  at  Cheat  MoantaU,  AM. 

Wabhikqton  Citt,  407 ;  frauds  of  Floyd  and  Bailj 
•t,  410-11 ;  arrival  of  CoL  Havne  at,  418 ;  Inaognration 
of  President  Lincoln  at,  411-3;  the  dark  days  at,  47a 

Waahington  Star,  The^  citation  from,  329. 

Waul,  T.  N.,  beaten  fbr  Oongress,  339. 

Watkb,  Jubob,  of  Ga.,  on  Dred  Scott,  259. 

WB»nEB»  Dakul,  78 ;  his  replT  to  HaynOi  8^ 
T:  101:  speech  at  Klblo'a  Qardel^  166  to  154;  165; 
in ;  906;  apeeeh  at  Ablaadon.  199;  905-6;  907 ;  on  the 
rn^tlye  SlaTO  Law,  990^1 ;  »6 ;  960 ;  971 ;  letter  from 
Channinf  to,  8S6;  870;  speech  at  Buflklo,  404;  011.< 

Wnn,  Tkcblow,  editorial  by,  360-61. 

WnoHTMAjr,  Col.,  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  582. 

Wmron,  Mo.,  a  man  farred  and  featlhered  at,  239. 

Weston  BBporUr^  TAe,  (Mo.,)  citation  from,  238. 

WUTPOBT,  Ko.,  Border  Bufflan  lesolTeB  at,  239. 

WiNTZ,  LfzuT.-CoL.,  killed  at  Belmont,  697. 

Wisurr,  JOHK,  82;  70;  255;  501. 

WWT  ViBCHHU,  479 ;  480 ;  population  in  1889, 
460;  reAiiestoaeQede.e(B.,018;  Pterpent  ehosen  Qot- 
ernor  o^  619 ;  Letohor^s  Message,  619 ;  Federal  troops 
enter  the  State;  Porterfleld's  Address,  661;  battle  of 
PhiUppI,  661-9;  of  Rich  Monntala,  689-6;  CheatMona- 
tain,  668 ;  Camlftsz  Ferry,  680;  Onvandotte  destroyed, 
666;  boondary  between  west  and  Old  Ylrglnte,  667. 

Whbbuvo,  via,  meetinff  and  Convention  at,  518. 

Whsdi/ng  IrdeOigmteer^  The^  dtstion  Orom,  522. 

WHrrNVT,  Eu,  53 ;  early  11^  eta,  58-9;  goes  to 
Georgia,  60 ;  hiTento  the  Cotton-Oln,  61 ;  letter  to  Ful- 
ton, 65;  his  death,  M, 

Wnm,  J.  W.,  letter  tnm  T.  A.  Andrews  ks  867. 

WHTn,  iJitTT.-CoiL.,  at  Camifez  Ferry,  525. 

Wmn,  Major  Frakk  J.,  591-2. 

WHrnnsu^  John  W.,  237;  240;  241; 
•ad  bams  OsawntomSe,  946k 

WHOimy  Jomf  a.,  poem  by,  680. 


Wiofaii.,LbwibT.,  of  Texas,  373;  448. 

WiLOOZ,  CoL.,  wounded  at  Bull  Bun,  545. 

Wild  Gat,  Ky.,  Bebels  defeated  at,  615-L8. 

WiLCBS,  Caft.,  seizes  Mason  and  SUdell,  606-7. 

WiLOpBAKBS,  Pa^  fugitiTe-Blave  case  at,  216. 

WiLUAMa,  EUPHEXIA,  the  case  of;  216. 

WiLUAxa,  Col.  John  S.,  at  Piketon,  Ky.,  616. 

WtLMOT,  David,  of  Pa.,  189;  319. 

W1&0OV,  Sbnatob,  of  Mass.,  309;  571--2. 

WiLSOir's  ZouAVXB,  at  Santa  Bosa  Island,  602. 

WnAcnTs  Cbeek,  battle  of,  578  to  582. 

WnrrHBOF,  Maiob  Tbso.,  killed  at  Bethel,  531. 

Wmcheder  VirffmUm,  The,  J.  M.  Mason  to,  478-9. 

Wbs,  Hhnrt  a.,  his  prescription  for  Abolitkn* 
Ists,  128;  144;  146:  his  speech  in  the  Hoose,  1649, 
166;  opinion  of  John  Brown,  298;  294;  689;  cons* 
naads  the  RebeU  in  WMt  Virginia,  699;  694;  ost^ 
vanke<l  by  Floyd,  eta,  898. 

WlSOGNBIN,  215 ;  300 ;  301. 

WiBTAB,  IJBUT.-C0L.,  at  Ball's  Hui!^  623. 

WtrHKBaPOOir,  Bxv.  T.  S.,  128. 

Wool,  Qkn.,  succeeds  Gen.  Butler,  531. 

Wood,  Col.  A  M.,  wounded  at  BnU  Bun,  54fiu 

WoODWABD,  JUDGB  Gio.  W.,  spseoh  at  the  Phil* 
adelphia  ' Peeoe'  OMetins,  866  to 666;  406;  46& 

W0BCE8ZEB,  Mass.,  mob  violence  at,  126. 

Wbenthaic,  Mass.,  AboUtiop  petition  from,  14A. 

Wbmbt,  Cou  J.  v.,  killed  at  Behnont,  597-8. 

Wbight,  61LA8,  91;  nominated  for  Yice-Pteei- 
dent,  164;  nominated  for  Goremor  of  New  York,  16& 

WTA2ID0T,  Kansas,  Conventkin  at»  250. 


Y. 

Yanobt,  WiL  L.,  his  non-interference  tesolve 
tai  the  OoDventlon  of  1848, 199;  allaslon  to,  989;  with- 
draws  from  the  Chariestoo  ConventkNi,  614 

Tatbs,  Edward,  on  Slavery,  70. 

Toini«  Hen*8  Ckusitax  Abbogiation,  their  ia^ 
tenriew  with  the  FNsldeat,  466-7 ;  aUnslon,  471 


z. 

ZAOOim,  Major,  his  speech  to  his  soldiers, 

891-6;  his  gallant  charge  into  Springfield,  698. 
ZoGLBB,  Col.,  orders  the  houses  of  Secessionista 

aft  Oayandotte  to  be  bomt,  686L 
ZOLLIOOFTCR,  Gbk.,  oocuDies  Cumberisnd  Gk»; 

his  dispatch  to  Magoffln,  616:    captures  Barboiirsvide» 

Ky.;  fia  depredaaoos  on  the  KentnektaM,  644;  M- 

taeksi  and  Is  driven  frea,  WUdKM,  61& 
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